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^H  Aht,    I, —  The  Official  Brports   and  Returns  of  the  Railway 
■  Dejjartment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,     1850-1861. 

rjTHE  British  public  natiirallj  desires  to  travel  at  as  little  cost 
^ft  J^  as  may  be,  but  with  speed,  comfort,  safety,  and  punctuality. 
^f  It  has  practically  only  one  means  of  conveyance.  The  iron  rail 
has  superseded  the  road  of  other  metal ;  the  six-legged  horse  has, 
-for  long  journeys,  driven  the  quadruj>cd  out  ot^  or  into  the  field; 
^nd  the  single  stage-coach  has  made  way  for  the  train  of  more 
'convenient  carriages.  The  United  Kingdom  is— to  its  infinite 
advantage  —  intersected  by  10;500  miles  of  railway,  of  which 
two-thirds  are  constructetl  with  a  double  line  of  rails ;  and  the 
gaps  over  the  country  are  being  filletl  up  at  the  rate  of  400  miles 
ft-jear.  The  enormous  sum  of  400,000,000/.  has  been  expended 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years  upon  these  works ;  the  total 
receipts  derived  from  them  during  the  year  1860  amounted  to 
27,766,622/. ;  and  the  net  revenue  for  tlie  same  period  was 
upwards  of  fourteen  millions  and  a  half. 

'     It  would   no   doubt  have  been  better  in  many  ways,  for  the 

^^shareholders  as  well  as   for  the  public,  if  the  Government  had 

^ksercised  a  judicious  control  over  railway  operations  at  an  early 

^"stage,  and  had  conti'ivedj   during  the  laying  out  of  the  different 

lines,   to  insure  greater  uniformity  of  system,  better  routes,  and 

superior  management.     But  it  is  useless  to  regret  the  past.      We 

prefer  to  look  forward,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  public  benefit^  to 

scan   the  present  position  of  aflairs,  and  to  cull  only  from  the 

experience  of  former  years   the  ideas  that  will  best  serve  for 

futtire  guidance. 

There  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  300  rail- 
way companies,  leasing  and  leased,  working  and  worked,  agreeing 
and  combining,  quarrelling  and  competing,  entering  into  every 
^  conceivable  complication  with  each  other,  and  possessing  in  all 
^Bdirections  ties  of  common  ambition  or  objects  of  conflicting  in- 
^Blerest.     They  vary  in  the  length  of  their  lines  from  2  miles  to 
^n^OOO  miles,  and  in  the  amount  of  their  capital  from  20,000/,  to 
"37,000,000/.      They  employ,   altogether,    120,000    officers    and 
servants;    and   they   possess    fi,000   locomotive   engines,    15,0(_M) 
passenger-carriages,    and    180,000    trucks,  waggons,  and    other 
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vehicles.  They  carried,  in  the  year  18G0,  hestdes  48,000  season 
and  pericjilical  ticket-holders,  163,000,000  passengers,  of  whom 
ahout  an  eighth  were  first-class,  five-sLxteenths  were  secanJ- 
class,  and  nine -sixteenths  were  third-class ;  and  they  received 
from  them  tliirteen  miHions  of  money  as  the  price  of  their 
conveyance. 

These  various  companies  command  patronage,  money,  custom, 

ftll  that  confers  powcr,^ — to  an  extent  previously  unheard  of  in 
lie  history  of  associations.  They  have  Ntjhle  Lords  and  Honour- 
ahle  Members  for  thoir  active  a|>^cnts  and  astute  rulers.  They 
have  opportunities  of  affording  advantages,  or  of  withdrawing^ 
them  ;  of  granting  or  withholding  favours  ;  of  indulging  in  civi- 
lities, and  of  acquiring  popularity,  which  they  often  employ  to 
It  advantage.  United,  they  form  a  strong  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. Separately,  they  have  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  pretty  much  at  their  disjwsah  The  press 
is  too  much  at  their  service  ;  and  one  section  of  it  is  specially 
devoted  to  them.  The  neighbourhood  is  sometimes  friendly^ 
sometimes  hostile  to  them.  The  Bench  is  often  ins^flicientiy 
informed  in  technical  matters.  The  most  eminent  scientific 
witnesses  are  at  their  beck  and  call.  They  possess  in  all  quarters 
an  influence  which  may  some  day,  unless  proper  precautions  are 
observed,  become  alarming. 

To  the  tender  mercies  of  this  heterogeneous  society  of  com- 
panies are  our  163  millions  of  travelling  public  handed  over,  a 
helpless  mass.  They  are  all,  as  a  rule,  equally  ignorant  of  the 
condition  of  the  engine  and  carriages,  and  of  the  line  over  which 
they  are  to  pass ;  of  the  strength  of  the  bridges,  the  efficiency 
of  the  signals,  or  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  worked. 
They  cannot,  of  course,  know  what  train  is  before  them,  or  what 
train  will  follow  them  ;  nor  can  they  be  aw^u^e  of  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  public  cannot,  then,  be  expected  to  exercise,  of  itself,  any 
efficient  control  over  this  vast,  highly  organised,  powerful  con- 
veyance-machine ;  but  it  has  nevertheless  great  power  if  its 
inftuence  be  properly  directed ;  for  railway  companies  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  well-instructed  public  opinion.  The  public 
knows  very  little  of  the  dangers  that  it  incurs,  but  is  a  good 
judge  of  the  inconveniences  which  it  encounters.  It  is  patient 
under  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  ILailways  are  worked 
for  profit ;  and  whilst  a  company  is  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
its  territory  and  traffic,  it  naturally  strives  to  get  as  much  as  it 
can  out  of  the  public,  and  to  give  as  little  as  ^lossible  in  return. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  public  convenience  is  at  strike  in  a 
particular  locality,  local  boards,  local  authorities,  and  local  news- 
papers 
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ipers  are  sometimes  of  avail  in  obtiining-  a  remedy.     The  com- 
nies,  too,  are  most  of  them    obliged  to  come   to   Parliament 
a  renewal  or  extension  of  their  j>owers  from  time  to  time; 
kd  they  are  in  continual  neg-otiation  as  to  working*  agreements, 
or   amalgamations,   jirojected  or   desiretl    between  them. 
e  occasion  of  giving  them  fresh  advantages  is  the  best  oppor- 
nity  for  extracting  from  them  any  proper  facilities  on  behalf  of 
public  which  they  have   previously  neglected  to  afford  ;  and 
rliamentary  sanction  should  not  be  given  to  further  combina- 
ons  without  great  caution. 

Competition  is,  indeed,  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the  public 

moury.     Railw^ay  companies  will,  when   competing,  vie  with 

ch  other  in  providing  good  carriages,  well  lighted  and  com- 

rtably  warmed  ;   in  supplying  frequent  trains  at  cheap  fares  ;  in 

inning  long  distances  at  high  speed  with  panctuality  ;  in  em- 

'ing  obliging  officers  and  attentive  servants ;    in  constructing 

nvenient  stations,  with  ample  platfonns,  and  attractive  refresh- 

ent  and  waiting-rooms.     So  valuable  a  weapon  should  he  care- 

preserv^ed.     The  larger  companies  have  repeated  the  process 

of  extending  their  territories,  and  of  combining  with  or  swallowing 

up  their  neighbours,  until  at  last  they  have  become  too  unwieldy 

to  be  managed  from  within,  or  to  be  acted  opon  from  without, 

in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  their  ow^n  interests  or  the  public 

benefit.     If  this  course  were  permitted  to  proceed  unchecked,  it 

[>uld    terminate   in   the  country   being  swampetl   by  one  large 

onopoly,    uncontrollable,    unimproveable,   and    unmanageable* 

'arliament  has  of  late  shown  itself  more  jealous  of  combination, 

id  wusely.     The  public  interest  requires]  that  as  fresh  compe- 

tion  18  engendered,  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  open 

ices  still  remaining,  the  greatest  advantage  shall  be  tiken  of 

it  ;    and  that  any  fresh  combinations  of  an  extensive  nature  shall 

be  temporary,  and  liable  to  revision  as  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  a  commcm  opinion  that  keen  competition  between  railway 

companies  is  as  injurious  in  the  end  to  the  interests  of  the  public 

as  it  is  to  those  of  the  shareholders. 

This  theory  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  borne  out  in  practice. 
The  question  of  amalgamation  does  not  rest  entirely  with  die 
:om panics.  By  raising  their  rates  beyond  a  certain  point  they 
check  traffic  or  divert  it  into  other  channels.  There  arc  not 
many  localities  in  which  they  can  Jifford  to  be  very  arbitrary. 
The  fares  between  London  and  Manchester  have  never  returned 
to  the  higher  figure  at  which  they  stoo<i  before  the  reckless 
oropctition  which  was  carried  on  in  1857  between  those  places  ; 
while  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  public  derived  from  that 
competition,  of  rapid  travelling,  numerous  trains,  and  few  stop- 
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pag^es,  have  remained.  Tlie  fares  between  Landon  and  JJover 
will  probably  never  a^in  rise  to  the  prices  whicli  were  paid 
before  the  Chatham  line  was  made,  unless,  upon  the  eomjieting 
companies  coming  to  good  terms  with  each  other,  Parliament 
should  permit  them  to  amalgamate. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the  advantages  which 
may  accrue  to  the  public  from  competition  in  construction,  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  railway  works  which  are  in  progress  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present  time^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  central  and  convenient  stations.  Nothing 
else  would  have  induced  the  different  companies  to  undertake 
tlie  outlay  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  which  they  have  thus 
forced  upon  each  other. 

That  railway  travelling  is  safer  than  any  other  mode  of  travel- 
ling is  well  known.  Taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years,  it 
w^onld  appear  that  for  an  average  journey,  say  oi  10  miles,  only 
1  in  every  8,000,000  of  passengers  is  killeil,  and  only  1  in  every 
330,000  injured,  from  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
These  numbers  vary  materially,  howevei,  from  year  to  year.  In 
tlie  last  half  of  1860,  as  is  shown  by  the  latest  return  before  ns, 
13*>  persons  were  returned  as  killed,  and  414  as  injured  ;  but  of 
,  ihese  only  3(3  were  killed  and  364  injured  as  passengers  ;  and  of 
these  again  only  23  were  killed  and  351  injured  from  causes 
beyond  their  own  control.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  numbers 
are  below  the  mark.  Many  servants  of  companies  are  undoubt- 
edly killed  and  injured  whose  deaths  are  not  included  in  the 
ofBcial  returns,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  information  no 
being  furnished  by  the  railway  companies. 

Of  those  disasters  which  have  acquired  the  name  of  railwaj 
accidents,  840  have  l^een  inquired  into  and  reported  on  dnring^^ 
eleven  years  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
were  not  by  any  means  all  that  occorred  ;  but  they  were  selected 
for  inquiry  from  among  those  whicli  were  reported  by  the  rail- 
way companies,  or  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Board 
in  other  ways ;  and  they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing 
the  principal  accidents  which  were  accompanied  with  personal 
injur}'.  Of  the  total  number  of  accidents,  an  annual  average  of 
44  out  of  76  consisted  of  collisions  between  trains  and  engines,  j. 
We  will  notice  such  of  the  accidents  reported  on  as  appear  to^l 
us  most  worthy  of  attention.  ^i 

In  the  case  of  a  collision  on  one  of  the  Scotch  lines,  it  was 

ascertained  that  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  bad  been  out  for 

more  than  thirty  hours,  and   that  the  guard,  who  had  suffered 

from  two  broken  ribs  a  fortnight  previously,  and  had  returned  t^i 

-his  work  for  the  first  time  after  that  misfortune,  had  been  on 
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.duty  from  nine  o'clock  one  evening  until  eleven  o*clock  on  tlie 

ext  morning  but  one,  with  only  two  hours  and  a  half  for  sleep 

luring  that  |K'riod  I     The   en|E(ine  broke  down,  the  guard  was 

Kist  asleep  in  his  van,  and  a  passenger-train  which  was  follow- 

Qg  came  into  collision  with  the  train  of  which  he  was  supposed 

be  taking  charge. 

On  an  Irish  railway,  an  engine-driver  whose  ordinary  duties 
'^extendetl  from  5  a,M-  till  10  p.m.,  with  diree  hours'  intermission, 
fell  asleep  from  overwork,  and  caused  an  accident. 
^K  At  no  great  distance  from  Birmingham,  in  one  case,  a  signal- 
^Hnan  had  been  on  duty  for  twenty-sijc  hours  ;  and  there  were 
^K»igine-drivers  and  firemen,  in  another  case,  whose  average  duty 
^fcmounted  to  sixteen  hours  a-day,  but  who  had  been  out  for  nine- 
^^een,  twenty  nine,  and  twenty-six  hours.  At  Normanton  a  points- 
^^roan  w*orked  habitually  for  eighteen  hours  a -day. 

The  engine-driver  of  a  coal  train,  near  London,  was  at  work 

■from  6  A.M.  one  day  until  8*30  the  next  morning.  The  englne- 
idrivers  in  North  Wales  were  occasionally  kept  out  for  twenty- 
three  hours  ;  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  station  master  on  the 
,,  bouth-West  of  London  extended  over  sixteen  hours  on  week 
lays^  and  thirteen  hours  on  Sundays.  Certain  other  men  came 
'on  duty  at  6  a.m.,  and  were  sent  out:  with  a  fresh  train  after 
working  to  between  10  and  11  p,m.  ■  and  others  again  remained 

Kn  duty  from  the  middle  of  one  day  to  the  evening  of  the 
ext  day. 
These  and  other  instances  of  over-work  of  servants  are  ex- 
amples of  one  way  in  which  accidents  are  caused.  There  are 
other  causes  w^hich  are  equally  inexcusable,  but  there  are  none 
which  are  more  discreditable  to  the  directors  and  managers  of 
railways.  The  work  that  the  men  undergo  is  certiinly  not  hard 
work,  such  as  that  of  a  navvi/  ;  but  it  is  work  in  which  great 

•vigilance  is  retjuired,  and  the  public  safety  depends  upon   that 
rigi  lance  being  projierly  exercised.     It  is   impossible  for  men 
who  are  employed  over  periods  varying  from    fifteen   to   thirty 
hours,  to  do  justice  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  employers. 
The  class  of  men  so  emphjyed  is  not  so  good  as  it  would  other- 
wise be.     Discipline  cannot   be  maintainetl  among  them.     They 
^■i)ecome   stupid   and    reckless.      They    make    mistakes    in    their 
^signals,  or  neglect  to  keep  a  gootl  look-out  from  their  engines. 
^Krhey  have  an  adtlitional  inducement  to  resort  to  stimulants,  and 
^^rven  an  excuse  for  excess  ;  and  they  return  to  duty  after  their 
hours  of  rest,  scarcely  more  fit  for  their  work   than  when   they 

rftit 
No  passenger  would  willingly  allow  his  life  to  depend  upon 
the  activity  and  vigilance  of  a  man  wht*  had  been  out  with  his 


engine  for  thirty  bours ;  but  any  passenger  may  be  obliged  to  do ' 
so  witliont  being  aware  of  it     Unfortunately  a  traffic-su}>erin- 
tciident  is  not  in  mucli  danger  of  being  punisbed  for  allowing 
signalman,  or  a  Jo€omotive-su|ierintL*ndent  for  allowing  an  engine»l 
driver  or  fireman,  to  be  left  on  duty  for  excessive  hours.     Thej 
tendency  is  even  in  the   opposite  direction,  and  a  manager 
more  likely  to  be  considered  extravagant,  and  to  lose  his  situation, J 
in  consequence  of  a   desire  to  maintain  his  staff  in  what  he 
considers  a  state  of  efficiency. 

The  best  mode  of  obliging  railway  companies  to  keep  up  a 
sufficient  staH  would  be  by  preventing  them  from  employing 
their  servants  habitually  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  railway  managers  would  be  very  glad  in  many 
instances  to  shelter  tliemselves  under  such  an  obligation. 

One  collision  brought  to  light  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  was  doing  duty  as  gatekeeper  and  signalman  at 
^1  important  post  in  StafTordshirc,  In  other  cases,  a  little  boy  was 
acting  as  a  pointsman  in  Lancashire  ;  a  youth  of  sixteen  was  doing 
regular  duty  of  fifteen  bours  daily  in  a  midland  county  ;  another 
youth  was  in  charge  of  telegraph-instruments  in  Kent,  and, 
although  these  instruments  were  intended  specially  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  traffic,  he  was  saddled  with  numerous  other  duties 
which  rendeiT'd  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  them*  A  youth 
of  nineteen,  also,  was  found  to  have  been  in  charge  of  a  long  train 
in  North  Wales,  who  hatl  only  once  previously  been  on  the  linep^- 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  running  of  the  trains^  ur  of  the  com^^f 
pany's  regulations,  and  who  had  not  been  provided  with  a  watch, 
a  time-table,  or  a  book  of  niles. 

The  want  of  signals  is  obviated  in  recently-constructed  lines, 
because  the  companies  are  required  to  complete  them  in  this 
respect  before  they  open  them  for  passenger  traffic  ;  and  much 
improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years  on  lines  that  have  been 
in  use  for  longer  periods.  In  addition  to  station,  or  platform 
signals,  distant-signals,  as  they  are  called,  are  also  necessary^B 
These  arc  placed  at  distances  varying  from  500  to  1)00  yard^l 
from  the  stations,  to  warn  an  engine-driver  of  any  obstruction 
which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  stop  his  train.  When 
a  train  is  travelling  at  high  speed,  it  frequently  cannot  be 
stopped  in  less  than  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile ;  and  if  a  driver 
is  not  warned  by  means  of  signals  of  this  sort,  at  a  greater  or 
Liess  distance  from  an  obsti'uction  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
"^adients  and  other  circumstances,  he  cannot  be  expected,  par- 
ticularly in  hazy  weather,  to  pull  up  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision. 
Signals  are  similarly  required  at  the  junctions  l>etween  two  lines 
of  railway,  or  between  a  main  line  and  mineral  sidings  ;  and  at 
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'  wcme  otBer  places,  such  as  level -crossing's,   when  the  gnradients 

are   steep  and   the  view  is  obstructed.     On  many  of  the  older 

i,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  more  recent  lines  on  which  addi- 

have  been  made  since  the  opening,  improvements  in  the 

of  signals  are  still  required  ;  and  these  are  now  and   then 

:ht  to  light  when  collisions  occur  for  the  want  of  them.     In 

one  yewr  alone  iifteen  accidents  occurred  from  this  cause. 

When  sig'nals  are  not  strictly  obeyed  there  can  be  no  safety, 
•They  are   the    only    indications    by  which    an  engine-driver  is 
tnrmed  when   it   is  necessary  for  him  to  slacken   his  speed, 
nd  prepare  for  stopping  his  train.      In  several  cases  in  which 
disregard  of  signals  has  led  to  a  collision,  it  li^xs  turned  out 
hat  for  some  reason  they  had  previously  been  habitually  dis- 
obeyed. 

Over-work,  as  we  have  already  stated,  tends  to  occasion 
want  of  discipline ;  and  sometimes  regulations  are  disobeyed 
om  the  want  of  means,  or  from  the  force  of  circumstances. 
ime-tablcs  are  so  drawn  up  that  they  c-annot  be  carried  ouL 
Regulations  are  printed  and  supplic^tl  to  the  servants  of  a  com- 
pany which  are  not  suitable,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  pbey, 
but  which  they  are  punished  for  not  complying  with  when  an 
accident  Imppens. 

Thus,  trains  have  been  arranged  in  the  working  time-tables  of 

»«   I'ailway  to  start  at  the  same  moment,  while   the  regulations  of 
the  company  have  directed  that  an  interval  of  five  minutes  should 
be  maintained  between  them.      The  servants  of  some  companies 
Are  constantly  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  that 
terval  without  l>eing  provided  with  any  means  of  ascertaining 
it       A   signalman  in   Northumberland   stated  on   one  occasion 
that  he  had   been   unable  to  carry  out  his  regulations  in  this 
spect,    and  that  he  had,  therefore,   allowed   them  to   fall   into 
4lisuse.     In  the  case  of  another  accident,  an  engine -driver,  who 
required  to  shunt  his  train  at  a   particular  place,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  his  regulations  to  do  so  when  another  train  was  due, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time,  and  had  no   means  of  knowing 
whether  the  other  train  had  passed  or  not.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  made  the  best  gue^s  he  could  as  to  the  time  ;  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  mail  train  must  have  passed  ;  he  l>egan  to 
shunt  his  train  across  the  main  line;  and,  whilst  he  was  engaged 
in  the  operation,  the  tmin  in  question  came  up  and  ran  into  him. 
For  the  maintenance  of  good  discipline,  responsible  men  should 
be  employed,  for  reasonable  hours,  on  sufficient  wages,  and  under 
.good   regulations,     ITiey  should  be  furnished  with  all  necessary 
'iippliances,  and   should  be  subjected  to  irregular,   but  constant 
^supervision^     It  has  Ijeen  found  that  the  hope  of  reward  has  a 
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better  effect  on  sucli  men  than  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and 
this  principle  a  premium,  dependent  on  their  good  conduct, 
sometimes  wisely  paid  to  them  half-yearly* 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  proportion  of  break-power  to  the  trains 
is  a  defect  which  is  constantly  pointed  out,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  collisions,  but  also  with  reference  to  accidents  of  other  descrip- 
tions. When  an  engine-driver  suddenly  finds  an  obstruction 
before  him,  or  a  signal  against  him,  or  when  any  failure  takes 
place  in  any  portion  of  his  engine  or  train,  the  amount  of  danger 
that  is  caused  to  the  passengers  varies  very  often  directly  as  the 
distance  at  which  he  is  able  to  bring  his  train  to  a  stand  ;  and 
that  distance  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  train,  the  speed  at 
which  it  is  travelling,  the  state  of  the  rails,  the  nature  of  the 
gradients  J  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  proportion  and  weight 
of  vehicles  to  which  available  breaks  are  attached.  If  the  train 
be  light,  the  break- power  ample,  the  mils  dry,  and  the  gradients 
favourable,  the  driver  may  pull  up  within  a  short  distance, 
may  avoid  an  impending  collision.  If  the  contrary  be  the  ca! 
I  he  may  not  be  able  to  pull  up  under  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  he  may,  if  the  warning  afforded  to  him  have  not 
been  sufficient,  meet  with  a  serious  accident  at  some  point  within 
that  distance. 

Trains  are  habitually  run,  on  the  principal  lines  in  the 
country,  without  a  suitable  amount  of  break-i>owcr,  and  they 
are  constantly  despatched  without  any  break-van  behind  them. 
Vehicles  to  which  breaks  are  applied  should  be  properly  distri* 
buted  in  a  train.  If  they  are  all  in  the  front  of  it,  the  carriiigi 
from  behintl  are  Ikble  to  run  forward  upon  them  when  aaj 
accident  occurs  ;  and  the  results  are  more  serious  to  the  passen- 
gers* Or  when  a  coupling  gives  way  in  tlie  middle  of  a  traln^ 
the  detached  carriages,  having  no  controlling  power,  may  run 
forward  upon  the  front  part  of  the  train,  or  may  run  back  until 
somotbing  occurs  to   stop  them.     A  powerful   break  at  the  tail 


ents 


of  a  train  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  tlie  greatest  use  in  ever 
s*>rt  of  accident.  If  an  engine  leaves  the  line,  if  a  t^Te  givcl 
way,  if  an  axle  fails — on  the  engine  or  on  any  of  the  caiTiages — ^ 


r^^ 


the  hi  nil  guard,  by  at  once  applying  such  a  break,  stretches  the 
couplings  or  tends  to  do  so  ;  keeps  the  carriages  back  ;  prevents 
the  ciigablcHl  vehicle,  perhaps,  from  being  overturned,  and  the 
other  carriages  from  mounting  upon  and  fracturing  one  another ; 
and  convc*rti  what  might  titherwise  l)e  a  very  serious  accidei: 
into  one  wluch  is  attended  with  only  slight  results* 

On  »ome  part*  af  the  Continent^  and  in  America,  where  moB 
IP^Jirds  arc  employed   in   proportion  to  the  number  of  vehicle 
[  .Uuut  in  this  country,  each  guard  is  able  in  general  to  apply 
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breaks  of  two  adjacent  vehicles  ;  but  the  description  of  vehicles 

in    use    among   us,  and    the    defective    communication   which 

exists  between  them,  do  not  admit  of  this  bein^^  done ;  and  on 

certain   lines,  where  the  gradients  are  steepest,  and  the  necessity 

for  additional  break-piwer  greatest,  other  means  have  therefore 

been  resorted  to.     Continuous  breaks,  as  they  are  called,  have 

been  constructed,  which  can  be  applieil  simultaneously  to  several 

I       vehicles  by  one  guard  riding  in  one  of  them  ;  and  they  have  been 

used  on  some  lines  for  many  years  with  excellent  effect,     A  gi'eat 

^^ number  of  inventors,  English  and  fureignj  have  spent  much  time 

^Psnd  money  in  producing  different  tlesigns  for  these  breaks ;   liut 

three   descriptions  of  them    have    been    principally  adopted    in 

^practice,  those  of  Messrs.  Newall,  Fay,  and  Chambers,    Without 

^■Attempting  to  discuss  in  this  place  their  res|>ective  merits,  we 

^Hnny  safely  say  that  they  are  all  superior  to  the  ordinary  single 

^Hbreak,  and  may  any  of  them  be  employed  witli  advantage. 

^B     A  recent  case  in  South  Durham  strongly  proved  the  advantage 

^PiG>f   continuous    breaks.       As  300   passengers  were   returning  in 

an  excursion  train  from   the  Lake  district,  the  engine  suddenly 

I  left    the    rails    whilst    it    was    descending    a   steep    gradient    at 
konsiderable  speed,  mainly  in   consequence  of  a  defect  in   the 
permanent  way.      After  running  down   the  side  of  an  emlmrik- 
snent,  it  fell  on  its  right  side,  at  82  yards  only  from  the  point  at 
'       which  it   first   quitted  the  rails.      The    driver  was    killed,   and 
the  fireman  nearly  so,   but  the  passengers  were  comparatively 
unhurt,  only  six  of  them  having  complained  after  the  accident. 
^.Continuous  breaks  of  Mr.  NewalTs  pattern  were  there  used  on 
^^^hhrec  vehicles   comiected   with   the  van  at   the  tail  of  the  tiain. 
^^bliey  had  fortunately  been  fully  applied  before  the  accident  hap- 
^Ipened,  to  check  the  speeil  of  the  train  in  tlescending  the  incline ; 
and  to  their  action  the  safety  of  die  passengers  was  chiefly  due. 

A  system  which  has  been  found  after  long  experience  to  Jx? 
good  for  lines  with  heavy  gradients,  cannot  but  be  good  also  for 
more  level  lines.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  great  number  of 
carriages  with  such  breaks  would  no  doubt  be  considerable. 
Some  extra  trouble  would  be  incurred  in  marshalling  the  trains 
at  terminal,  and  in  attaching  and  detaching  carriages  at  inter- 
mediate stations ;  and,  which  is  the  great  difficulty,  several 
companies  would  be  obliged,  in  order  that  they  might  l>e 
employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  to  agree  in  adopting  one 
particular  form  of  break.  But  these  difficulties  are^  after  all, 
more  apparent  than  real.  They  may  be  got  over  on  any  of  the 
great  lines  by  aminging  that  a  van  and  two  or  three  post-office, 
or  other  vehicles,  shall  he  run  through  from  one  point  to  another, 
backwards  and  forwards,  w^ithout  separation.      The   companies 
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would  thus  effect  an  important  saving^  in  compensation  for  acci- 
dents ;  and  also,  if  the  breaks  were  proj>erly  used,  in  the  tyres  of 
the  wheels,  and  in  the  permanent  way.  The  employment  of  con^^H 
tinuuus  breaks  renders  the  skidding"  of  the  wheels  (or  their  being^l 
caused  to  slide  over  the  rails  without  revolving",  in  order  to  bring 
a  train  to  a  stand)  to  a  g^reat  extent  unnecessary.  Those  breaks 
save  much  time  in  pullin;^  up  a  train  to  stop  at  intermediate 
stations  ;  and  they  form  of  themselves  an  admirable  means  of 
enabling  the  j^uard  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver,  in  the 
event  uf  anything  happening  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  do 
so,  A  driver  will  constantly  fail  to  notice  the  application  of  a 
single  break,  but  he  will  ahvajs  feel  the  simultaneous  action  of 
breaks  upon  three  or  four  carriages* 

The  system  of  continuous  breaks  has  not  yet  been  extensively 
applied.  The  carriages  of  several  different  companies  are  con- 
stantly combined  in  one  train  on  the  through  lines ;  and  they 
are  not  as  yet  fitted  up  to  correspond  with  one  another.  It  is  the 
same  with  systems  of  breaks,  and  train  communication,  as  with 
station  arrangements,  and  signals,  and  junction  armngements. 
What  an  officer  of  one  company  considers  good,  is  believed  by 
an  officer  of  the  next  company  to  be  dangerous  and  undesirable, 
|ln  the  mean  time,    the    trains   are    habitually   run   without   the 

obsersance  of  easy  precautions  which  would  tend  in  an  important^! 
[degree  to  increase  the  safety  of  tlie  passengers.  ^| 

The  travelling  pul>iic  can  only  wonder  at,  and  regret,  the  way" 
in  which  they  are  helplessly  dragged  along  in  a  disabled  carriage  ; 
or  the  extent  to  wliich  the  carriages  over-ride  each  other,  and 
are  smashed  to  pieces  when  a  train  is  somewhat  suddenly  brought 
up,  lliey  are  forced  to  learn  with  what  contentment  they  may, 
that  a  tlriver  could  not  bring  his  train  to  a  stand  without  a 
serious  collision  after  having  had  notice  for  half  a  mile,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  or  more,  of  an  obstruction  ahead  of  him. 
The  coroner  charges  his  jury  to  the  effect  that  they  must  not 
exj>ect  tliis  particular  company  to  adopt  further  precautions  than 
tiiosc  which  are  in  general  use.  The  same  opinion  is  reiterated 
I  from  the  bench  when  a  case  comes  on  fm*  compensation,  with 
the  addition,  perhaps,  that  the  question  of  such  extra  precautions, 
however  desirable  they  may  be,  is  not  one  with  which  the  Court 
can  deal ;  and  that,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are  of  opinion 
that  the  company  liavo  used  such  reasonable  care  and  atten- 
tion in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  passengers  as  under  these 
^  circumstances  might  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  then  they 
must  record  their  verdict  for  the  defendants;  and  the  questions 
involvetl  in  cases  of  this  sort  not  being  popularly  understood, 
1  the  system  is  continued  as  before. 
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After  the  accident  first  referred  to  under  tLis  head,  for  which 
upwards  of  20,000/,  was  paid  in  compensation,  for  deaths,  injuries, 
and  damitges,  the  general  manager  of  the  railway  to  which  the 
train  belonged,  issued  instructions  djat  one  break  to  every  seven 
vehicles  should  be  employed  with  excursion -trains  for  the 
future ;  but  this  was  so  little  attended  to,  that  sfimewhat  later 
another  inquiry  brought  the  circumstance  to  light,  of  an  excursion- 
train  having  been  taken  over  gradients  of  1  in  93  and  1  in  100, 
with  only  two  breaks  to  thirty-two  carriages,  Alxjut  the  same 
time  another  case  is  recorded,  in  which  seventeen  people  were 
injured,  of  an  excursion- train  in  Gloucestershire  conveying  a 
thousand  passengers  in  twenty-seven  carriages  with  only  t^vo 
These  were  quite  insufficient  to  check  its  speed  in  de- 
Acending  an  incline,  containing  gradients  of  1  in  50  and  1  in  70, 
which  it  met  with  in  the  course  of  its  journey.  The  guard  placed 
'spraggs,'  or  logs  of  timber,  bct^veen  the  spokes  of  two  of  the 
cairiage-whecls  to  assist  the  breaks ;  but  the  driver  could  not,  with 
these  additions  to  his  break -power,  do  more  than  slightly  reduce 
ft  comparatively  slow  sjieed  in  a  distance  of  900  yards;  and  the 
train  could  not,  for  this  reason,  be  stopi>ed  in  time  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  a  coal-train,  which  was  an  hour  and  seven  mljiutes 
before  its  time,  at  a  junction  where  the  excursion-train  was  not 
expected.  Goods^trains,  also,  are  frequently  very  insufiiciently 
provided  in  this  respect. 

We  arc  averse  to  legislation  on  railway  matters  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  details  of  railway 
jnauagement;  but  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  much  benefit 
would  result  to  the  railway  compauies  as  well  as  to  the  public,  if 
a  certain  minimum  proportion  of  break-power  were  required  by 
|law  to  be  employed  with  all  passenger-trains,  at  the  rate,  say,  of 
one  break-vehicle  to  every  three  carriages  ;  and  if  it  were  rendered 
imjierative  upon  railway  companies  to  attach  a  break-vehicle  widi 
a  guard  in  it  at  the  tail  of  every  passenger-train,  under  a  penalty 
for  non-compliance  made  easily  recoverable  by  any  |>erson  who 
chose  to  sue  for  it. 

The  next  defect  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  the  want  of  means 
r  preserving  a  safe  interval  between  the  trains,  coupled  with  a 
want  of  information  as  to  their  actual  position,  and  with  un punc- 
tuality. As  the  traffic  ujwn  all  raihyays  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  as  goods-trains,  mineral-trains,  and  cattle-trains  cannot  be 
made  to  keep  time  absolutely,  any  more  than  passenger- trains,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  exist  a  certain  amount  of  un punctuality. 
If  a  line  be  not  so  worked  as  to  provide  for  the  safe  running  of 
unpunctual  as  well  as  of  punctual  trains,  continual  danger  will 
be  incurred «     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  great 
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reforms  might  be  made  in  this  respect  wrth  advantage.  Punctual i 
with  passenger-trains  is  not  only  very  much  within  the  control  of 
the  management^  but  may  also  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  good  indi- 
cation of  its  sttate  of  efficiency. 

When  delays  do  occur,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be 
made  known  by  telegniph  ;  and,  indeed,  the  times  at  which  the 
tmins  may  he  expected,  or  those  at  which  they  start  from  or  pass 
the  principal  stations,  should  be  regularly  announced  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  junctions,  and  sidings,  on  all  lines  traversed  at 
high  speeds,  and  by  mixed  traffic.  On  some  railways  this  is 
done ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  either  omitted  altogether|^^« 
or  not  done  to  good  purpose.  A  goods-train,  or  a  slow  train,  o|^| 
a  shun  ting-train,  is  iherefore  kept  waiting  perhaps  for  half-an^^ 
hour,  or  until  it  can  w^ait  no  longer,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  an  express  passenger-train.  It  then  blocks  the  main 
line  by  shuinting  over  it,  or  crossing  it,  or  starting  along  it, 
I  just  as  the  expected  train  comes  up  antl  runs  into  it.  If  the 
I  signalman  is  made  aware  by  telegraph  of  the  time  when  sue 
[  an  express  train  may  be  expected,  he  is  able  to  judge  how  ' 
it  is  desirable  to  send  a  slow  train  forward,  or  lunv  it  may 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  ;  and  he  need  not  expose  it  to  any  risk. 
For  the  want  of  this  knowledge  he  may,  in  his  uncertainty,  waste 
time  and  cause  danger  at  the  same  moment.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  many  collisions  occur,  and  the  simple  mode  by  wliich 
they  may  be  avoided.  Not  only  should  a  st^itement  of  the  time  of 
departure  from  each  stopping-place  be  telegraphed  dtjwn  the  line, 
to  show  how  late  the  trains  are,  if  they  are  behind  time,  and  when 
they  may  be  expected  in  all  cases ;  but  this  information  sh<mld 
also  be  properly  exhibited  at  the  stations.  On  one  line  of  rail- 
way a  slate  is  affixed  to  a  wall  at  each  station  expressly  for 
this  purj>ose  ;  and  the  necessary  information  l>eing  constantly 
inscribed  upon  it,  is  always  at  the  service  of  any  one  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  use.  On  another  line  a  still  further  improve- 
ment has  l>een  for  some  years  in  force,— of  giving  notice  even 
to  the  gate-keepers  at  the  level -crossings  of  the  approach  of  a 
train ;  and  tbis  system  might  be  extended  with  great  benefit. 
The  trains  are  telegraphed  on  special  wires  from  station  to  station  j 
the  voltaic  current  rings  a  telegraph-bell  in  each  intermediate 
crossing-lodge  on  its  way  ;  and  it  thus  announces  to  the  inmate, 
that  a  train  is  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  him,  according 
to  bis  situation  with  reference  to  the  telegraph-station  from  which 
the  signal  is  given. 

No  collisions  between  following  trains  could,  of  course,  occur 
on  any  railway,  if  a  sufficient  distjincc  were  always  strictly  pre- 
served between  them.     In  some  parts  of  Germany  this  object  is 
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r  sought  by  the  employTnent  of  a  number  of  signalmen  stationed 

Jong  the  line  in  sight  of  each  other;  and  the  platelayers  are 

sometimes  made  to  perform  a  similar  duty  on  special  occasions  in 

this  country.     But  the  rule  most   commonly  laid  down  is,  that 

the  trains  shall   be  kept  five  minutes  apart  from  one  another  by 

the  regular  signalmen  at  the  stations,  junctions,  level-crossings, 

and  sidings  which  they  have  to  pass.      As  it  is»stated  in  some  of 

"be  books  of  printed  regulations,  the  danger-signal   is  to  be  kept 

ip    for    five    minutes,   and   the  caution-signal   for   five  minutes 

Dnger^  after  the  passage  of  a  train.     This  rule  is  frequently  not 

Eirried  out  in  practice,  even  in  places  where  it  is  supposed  to 

einain    in    force ;    and    it    often    proves  ineffectual    when  it    is 

cted  upon^     Indeed,  much  longer  intervals  of  time  between  the 

ins    are    insufficient    in    many   cases    to    prevent   them   from 

[)ming  into  collision  with  one  another ;  and  on  some  occasions 

[ley  have  been  so  started   that  one  has  been  due  to  overtake 

nother,   and   that    collisions   have  in   this  way  resulted,   when 

anger  intervals  have  been  observed.     The  rates  of  speed  are  s*> 

lifferent,  varying  from  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  fast  trains,  to 

eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  or  even  less,  with  slow  trains,  that 

irery  long  intervals  of  time  are  sometimes  required  to  enable  one 

rain  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another,  according  to  the  distance 

that  they  have  to  run  without  a  stoppage.     At  night,  too,  there 

are  fewer  signalmen  on  duty,  and  there  is  less  security  io  that 

respect  than  by  day.      Fogs  occur,  also;  mineral  trains  arc   too 

heavy  for  their  engines  ;  rails  are  slippery  j  the  view  is  obstructed 

on  particular  parts  of  the  line ;  and  one  train  breaks  down,  or 

tTBvels  slowly  for  some  distance,  until,  at  an  unlucky  moment, 

it  is  caught  up  and  run  into  by  a  train  which  is  following  at  full 

speed  and  in  fancied  security. 

It  was  soon  found  out  tliat  some  better  means  than  an  interval 
of  time  was  required  in  tunnels,  where,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  steam  and  smoke,  an  engine-driver  was  never  certain  of 
seeing  ten  yards  before  him  ;  and  accordingly,  a  signal mati  was 
placed  at  each  entl  of  the  longest  and  most  dangerous  tunnels, 
with  a  telegraph,  to  prevent  more  than  one  train  from  being  in 
them  u|K>n  the  same  line  of  rails  at  one  time.  As  the  traffic  in- 
creased, as  the  stt>ppages  diminished  or  became  less  regular,  and 
as  the  speeds  became  higher  and  more  various,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  provide  protection  in  a  similar  manner  for  open  por- 
tions of  railway ;  and  the  system  of  working  by  telegraph,  as  it 
is  called,  though  it  still  requires  great  extension,  has  thus  been 
introduced  with  more  or  less  modification,  on  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  most  of  the  great  lines.    Many  accidents  have  occurred  in 
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spite  of  it,  from  mistakes  ami  misunderstanding^  between  the 
signalmen,  either  in  consequenre  of  the  delects  under  which  it 
has  been  worked,  or  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  servants  who  have 
been  placed  in  charofc  of  the  telegraph-instramcnts,  or  else  from 
their  having  l>een  employed  upon  other  duties  incompatible  with 
proper  attention  to  their  instruments  ;  but  when  a  ^ood  system 
of  telegraph-working  is  adopted,  and  when  responsible  servants 
are  employed,  it  is  capable  of  affording  a  very  high  degree  of 
securifv,  and  of  materially  assisting  at  the  same  time  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  traffic. 

The  traffic  upon  some  of  the  great  lines  is  now,  however,  so 
crowded  at  particular  times,  that  the  trains  cannot,  it  is  alleged^  be 
kept  even  two  miles  (which,  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  is  two  minutes) 
apart  The  telegraphic  lengths  into  which  they  have  been 
['divided  are,  therefore,  umler  certain  restrictions  as  to  warning  or 
speed,  made  to  accommodate  more  than  one  train  at  a  time  on  the 
same  line  of  rails;  and  the  telegraph4iuts,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished at  distances  of  about  two  miles  from  each  other,  are  thuj 
only  available  for  obtaining  a  doubtful  securit}%  It  is  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  dread  some  serious  accident  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  whilst  it  is  plain  that  the  system  observed  on 
lines,  under  which  one  tmin  only  is  permitted  to  be  upon 
eh  length  at  a  time,  and  an  interval  of  space  is  absolutely  main- 
tained between  every  two  trains,  provides  the  best  chance  of 
safety. 

As  the  result  of  the  most   recent  experience  in  working  the 
,  trains  by  telegraph,  it  appears  tliat  the  telegmph-lmts  should  he 
^fitted  up  as  follows: — One  train-needle  should  be  exclusively  dc- 
Elted  to  each  line  of  rails  in  each  direction,  and  one  talking- 
Tiecdle  should  also  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  signalman  in 
each  direction.     Two  double-  and  two  single-needle  instruments 
are  therefore  required    in    each  intermediate  telegraph-hut,    for 
working  a  double  line  of  rails.    The  train-needles  should  indicate 
Mine-blocked'  or  Mine-clear'  only,  and  should  always  be  pegged 
over  to  one  of  those  indications.     The  talk  in  g-nee<l  I  es  should  be 
of  the  ordinary  description,  and  should  be  employed  for  all  neces- 
sary messages,  as  well  as  for  giving  notice  of  the  approach  of 
trains,  for  describing  them,  for  reporting  anything  that  may  be 
.  observed  to  he  wrong  in  them,  and  for  perlormi ng  other  duties 
^Tcquired  by  local  circumstances.    The  instruments  should  respect- 
ively be  placetl  opposite  to  the  directions  in  which  they  work,  in 
huts  oi  ample  dimensions,  and  convenient  for  the  men.     Clocks 
should  be  provided  for  their  use,  and   record-books,  in  which 
they  should  enter  the  time  at  which  each  train  is  signalled  to 
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bem  nnd  from  thcni.  It  is  better  that  tunnels  should  be  included 
telegraph  lengths  of  this  description,  than  that  they  should  be 
otected  bv  signalmen  at  each  end  of  them. 

Collisions  at  the  junctions  of  two  or  more  lines  of  rails  aiB 
ansed,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  signalman  in  charja^e  of  them, 
by  the  disobedience  of  the  driver  of  an  engine  or  train  to  the 
Is  which  are  exhibited  to  him,  or   by  a  want  of  sufficient 
or  of  good  arrangements  for  working  the  signals  and 

Se  best  junctions  are  now  fitted  np  with  raised  stages  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  signalmen,  on  which  all  the  signal-levers 
and  point-handles  are  collectetl  togc^ther,  and  from  which  they 
can  beVonveniently  worked.  Each  signalman  has  a  main-signal 
his  lx»x,  and  a  distant-signal  (worked  by  a  wire)  fmm  600  to 
DO  yards  away  from  it,  applicable  to  each  line  of  rails  under  his 
control.  Ho  keeps  his  signals,  on  most  lines,  at  'danger,'  and 
only  lowers  them  as  may  Ix?  necessary'  for  the  passage  of  a  train. 
An  admirable  improvement  has  been  introduced  of  late,  of  so  con- 
ecting  the  points  and  signals  with  each  other,  that  the  points 
nay  be  moved  freely  in  either  direction  as  long  as  the  signals 
re  kept  at  *  danger;'  that  the  points  are  fixed  in  their  proper 
nsittons  when  a  signal  is  lowered  to  allow  a  train  to  pass  ;  and 
it  the  signals  cannot  be  so  lowered  imtil  the  points  have  been 
st  turned  in  the  right  direction,  A  signalman  is  thus  p re- 
nted from  making  any  mistake  which  can  lead  to  an  accident  ; 
ad  as  the  signals  are  weighted  to  fly  to  '  danger  *  in  the  event 
any  failure  of  the  machinery  for  working  them,  the  only  risk 
be  apprehended  is  from  the  drivers  not  obeying  the  signals 
&de  to  them,  from  their  miscalculating  the  distance  in  which 
ey  can  stop  tlieir  trains,  or  from  their  not  being  provided  with 
sufficient  break-power. 

On  one  of  the  great  lines  on  which  junctions  are  rery  mmie* 
rous,  the  inferior  system  has  been  adopted  of  having  one  sema- 
phore*post  only,  with  two  arms  on  it,  at  each  ju  net ion-l3ox  ;  and 
keeping  the  distant-signals  applicable  to  the  main  line  at  'all 
^right,'  instead  of  at  '  danger**  This  system  has  led  to  some 
accidents.  The  more  rational  and  common  practice  is  to  employ 
many  junction-signals  as  there  are  lines  of  way,  to  prevent  the 
nginend rivers  from  being  misled,  or  from  mistaking  the  signals 
made  to  them.  For  this  purpoae  each  junction-box  is  generally 
provided  witli  two  semaphore-posts;,  each  of  which  has  two  arms. 
Four  arms  on  one  post  would,  of  course,  answer  the  same  end. 

For  junctions,  as  well  as  at  stations  and  other  places  where 
fixetl  signals  arc  required,  semaphore  signals  are  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  kinds  in 
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use,  and  tliey  are  most  commonly  employed.  They  would,  no 
doubt,  become  universal  if  it  were  not  thought  advisable  on  some 
of  the  established  lines  to  adhere  to  the  different  systems  that  have 
been  already  adapted. 

Collisions  on  single  lines,  from  trains  meeting'  one  another 
while  travelling  in  opposite  directions,  are  due  to  recklessness, 
or  mistakes,  or  misunderstandings,  under  defective  systems  of 
working.  There  can  be  no  safety  from  this  class  of  accident 
unless  stringent  regulations  be  adopted  for  preventing  trains  from 
being'  started  m  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

Various  systems  of  working  have  been  employed*  On  some 
single  lines  the  trains  are  worked  by  the  printed  time-tables  as 
long  as  they  are  tolerably  punctual,  without  any  other  precaution 
than  adherence  to  the  crossing-places  therein  prescribed  ;  and  any 
alterations  in  those  crossing-places,  which  are  rendered  necessary 
by  irregularities  in  the  traffic,  are  arranged  by  telegraph  be- 
tween the  station-masters  or  persons  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  stations,  on  their  own  responsibility.  This  system  has  proved 
ineffectual,  in  consequence  either  of  ivant  of  intelligence  or  want 
of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  stitions,  or  else 
of  misunderstandings  between  the  station-m«isters  and  others. 

On  a  railway  in  the  West  of  England,  the  system  was  adopted 
of  making  one  officer  (the  locomotive-superintendent)  responsible, 
in  the  event  of  deviations  from  the  time-tables,  for  aiTanging 
fresh  places  of  crossing  for  tlie  trains ;  similarly  to  the  American 
plan  of  employing  a  train-despatcher  for  regulating  the  traffic. 
In  this  case,  distinct  instructions  were  required  to  be  sent  by  the 
locomotive-superintendent  himself,  to  station-masters,  guards,  and 
all  parties  concerned  in  any  alterations  that  were  effected*  As 
the  traffic  of  the  line  w^as  very  heavy,  diis  officer  had  a  com  pi  i- 
catefl  task  to  perform,  more  jiarticularly  when  extra  trains  were 
run  at  the  same  time  that  the  ordinary  traffic  was  irregular.  A 
collision  with  loss  of  life  occurred  under  this  system,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  insertion  of  the  word  *  at '  in  the  copy  of  a 
telegraph -mess  age,  which  was  not  as  explicit  as  it  might  have 
been ;  and  partly  from  the  misunderstandings  to  which  this 
trifling  addition  led. 

On  a  railway  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  locomotive-super- 
intendent was  himself  killed  in  a  collision  which  occurred 
between  an  engine  on  which  he  was  riding  in  one  direction,  and 
a  train  which  was  proceeding  under  his  general  instructions 
(tliough  he  did  not  expect  it  on  that  particular  occasion)  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

On  a  railway  in  Staflbrdshire,  the  time-tables  were  found  to  be  so 
arranged  that  if  they  had  been  followed  the  trains  must  have 
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come  six  times  a  day  into  collision  with  one  another  on  a  portion 
I  of  single  line. 

When  a   portion  of  double   line  is  worked   temporarily  as  a 

rie  line,  in  consequence  o[  renewals,  repairs,  or  tibstructions, 

*man  or  pilot-engine  is  usually  employed  to  starts  or  arcom- 

each   train  ;  but  even  under  tliis  system   a  fatal  collision 

ccurred  not  long  since.     It  tunied  out  that  the   pilot-man  was 

r>t  sufficiently  distinguishable  by  night,  that  a  fixed  main-signal 

ras  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  single  line,  and  that  the  discipline 

bad  not  been  sufficiently  strict. 

There  are  three  systems  under  which  single  lines  have  hitherto 

en  safely  worked.     The  first  and  best,  which,  when  it  can  be 

Kgidly  carried  out,  prevents  all  possibility  of  collision,  and  makes 

i  Mngle  line  safer  than  a  double  one,  is  that  of  working  with  one 

tigine  only,  or  two  coupled   together,  at  a   time.     The  second, 

ad  next  best,  is  that  of  employing  what  is  called  a  'train-staff' 

&r  the  regulation  of  the  traffic.     The  'train-staff'  was  at   first  a 

of  truncheon,  with  which,  when  a  guard  was  armed,  he  was 

liberty  to  proceed  over  the  portion  of  line  to  which  it  belonged, 

jtber  direction.     It  is  now  made  in  various  forms,  from  that 

I  small  brass  case  containing  a  key,  and  fastened  by  a  strap 

the  guard's  shoulder,  to  that  of  a  staff  five  feet  long,  or  of  a 

ml  placed  in  a  socket  (similar  to  a  lamp  socket)  on  tlie  engine 

tender.     The  mode  in  which  it  is  applied  is  as  follows : — 

A  single  line  is  divided  into  any  convenient  number  of  lengths 

[>r  the  purposes  o(  working  ;  and  to  each  length  is  appointed  a 

site   'train-staff,'  distinct  in  form  and  colour  from  tliose  on 

tie  other  lengths.      No   train   is  permitted,   under  any  circum* 

ices  whatever,  to  start  from  the  terminal  station  of  a  length 

Jess  the  staff  belonging   to  the  portion  of  line  over  which  it 

I  about  to  travel  is  present.     If  two  or  three  trains  arc  waiting 

proceed  in  the  same  direction,  they  are  all  provided  with  train- 

kickrts,   corresponding  in  colour  and   form  to    the    staff,   except 

he  last,  which  is  accompanietl  by  the   staff  itself.     The  train- 

ickets  are  only  procurable  at  the  terminal  stations   of  the  staflj 

*  can  only  be  obtained  at  these  by  means  of  the  staffs  as  tliey 

i  contained  in  a  box^  also  similar  in  colour,  of  which  the  staff 

brms  the  key,  or  which  is  opened  by  a  key  attached  to  the  staff, 

^  iring  the  operation  of  ballasting,  or  when  an  accident  happens, 

lie  staff  is  still  supreme^     It  must  be  sent  for  an  assisting  engine, 

must  accompany  the  ballast  engine;  and  no  officer  or  person 

authority  can  send   forward  an    engine  or    train    duiing    its 

jlbsence ;  but  the  most  hurried  director  or  the  most  impatient 

manager   must,   as  welt   as  the  third-class  passenger,  await  its 

itum. 
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A  code  of  regulations  cmbodjing^  tlie  above  provisions  is  now 
circulated  by  tbe  Board  of  Trade,  and  recommendc^l  for  adop- 
tion ;  and  these  provisions  arc  more  or  less  in  force  upon  all 
single  lines  on  which  the  staff  system  is  employetl. 

The  third  system  is  that  in  which  the  duty  of  the  Irain-stafT  is 
performed  by  a  train-pt^rter,  constantly  travelling  backwards  and 
forwards.  Such  an  officer  may  be  wanted,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  employetl,  even  when  the  staff 
system  js  in  force.  But  the  train-staff  has  certainly  these  advan- 
tages over  the  train-poiier — that  it  is  never  sick  or  sorry^  that  it 
never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  sobriety,  that  it  is  unable  to  make  a 
mistake,  that  it  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  misunderstand 
any  one,  that  having  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  for  it  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  that  its  instructions  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  by  its  presence  or  absence  at  any  particular  point  it  will 
always  speak  for  itself,  and  that  it  can  have  no  secrets  and  tell 
no  lies* 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  of  late  years,  before 
recommending  the  opening  of  a  portion  of  single  line  for  pas- 
senger trafhc,  demanded  that  a  certificate  shonltl  be  famished  on 
behalf  of  the  company  whistling  to  open  it,  to  the  effect  that  one  of 
tlie  three  mmies  above  referred  to  would  be  adopted  in  working  it. 
These  undertakings  have  not  always  been  canied  out  in  practice, 
becfiuse  the  officers  superintending  the  working  of  the  lines  ha%'e 
not  in  some  cases  felt  themselves  bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  certifi- 
cates so  given  by  others.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  requir- 
ing of  such  certificates  has  very  much  contributed  in  a  general 
way  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Next  after  collisions,  the  class  of  accidents  tliat  is  most  nume* 
rt*us  and  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  which  arises  from 
engines  or  carriages  leaving  the  rails.  These  accidents  are 
occasioned,  sometimes  by  defects  in  the  rolling  stock,  such  as 
the  failure  of  axles,  wheel-tyres,  springs^  or  other  parts  of  the 
machinery  of  a  train ;  and  sometimes  by  defects  in  the  per- 
manent w^ay,  which  includes  the  rails,  chairs,  fastenings,  sleepers, 
and  ballast.  An  opportunity  occasionally  offers  of  attributing 
such  accidents  to  high  speed  when  the  real  cause  has  not  been 
found  out;  but  high  speed  alone  can  never  be  considered  as  the 
principal  cause  of  an  accident,  except  in  the  case  of  a  curve,  of 
which  the  radius  is  so  small  as  to  render  the  speed  employed 
dangerous,  or  on  which  the  super-elevation  of  the  outer  above 
the  irmer  rail  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flange  of  an  engine- 
er can- i age- wheel  from  mounting  the  former. 

In  writing  thus  we  do  not  mean  to  justify  excessive  speeds,  or 
to  imply  that  the  danger  of  railway  travelling  is  not  materially 
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er  wlien  the  speed  Is  increased  beyond   a    certain  point, 
rkich  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  line,  die  condition  of  its  roll- 
ng-stock,  and  the  strength  and  state  ot  rejmir  of  its  permanent 
irav.      On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  the  principal  companies 
bave  been  both  foolish  and  rash  in  allowing  their  trains  to  run  at 
|be  speeds  wliich  have  now  for  some  years  been  at  ail  times  and 
easons   habitually  employed,    and    especially  so  in    permitting" 
lieir  engine-drivers  to  make  up  time  on  the  road.     They  have 
en    foolish    because   high    speeds   are    exceedingly  expensive, 
requiring  superior  arrangerneots  for  conducting  the  traffic,  in 
ausing  interruptions  or  extra  speed   to  the  slow  traffic,  in  the 
rear  and  tear  of  stock  and  road,  in  compensation  to  persons 
dlled   and   injured,  and  in  preventing  the  development  of  local 
HRc,     Thoy  have  been  rash  because,  other  things  being  equal, 
eater  risk,  both  of  collisions  and  of  trains  leaving  the  rails,  is 
acurred  at  high  speeds  than  at  low  speeds,  and  because,  when 
accident  does  occur,  a  high  speed  is  liable  materially  to  in- 
Tcase  the  damage  to  the  stock  and  the  injuries  to  the  passengers 
rhich  result  fmm  it, 
la   these  respects  we  agree  widi  much    tliat   is   stated   in   a 
amphlet   against   high   speeds  which    has   been    circulated   by 
G.  R.  Stephenson,  C.E.,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
^resident  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  which  we  commend  to  our 
psiders.      We  are  unable  to   endorse  all  his  conclusions,  espe- 
cially as   regards    break-iiower   and    the    reversing    of   engines, 
[which  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  practical  experience  ;    but 
would   add   a   few    figures   in    corroboration    of  his   views, 
ccause  we  conceive  them  to  afford  a  somewhat  strong  illustra- 
;tion  of  tlie  danger,  and  expense  in  compensation  alone,  of  fast 
Itraffic.     Out  of  a  total  sum  of  I8l,270i,  which  was  officially 
ptumed  by  the  different  companies  as  having  been  paid  in  the 
year  IbGO  as  com)>ensation  for  accidents  and  losses,  22,504/.  is 
Btated    to   have    l>een    paid    on   a   line    381    miles    long  which 
^tands  high  in  public  estimation  for  comfort  and  speed  ;    whilst 
11,125^.    is   stated  to  have   been  j>aid    by   a  neighbouring   line, 
556  miles  long,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  at  the  same 
kime    more    deliberate   and    more  dangerous;    and    55,362/.    is 
iven  as  paid  by  a  third  line,  968  miles  long,  which  rivals  the 
at  line  in  its  speed,  if  not  in  its  other  qualifications. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  add,  that  the  fastest  trains  have  not 
[in  practice  contributed  to  produce  the  accidents  in  which  the 
eatest  loss   of  life  and  injuries  have  been  sustained^  and  that 
.some  of  tlie  slower  (stopping)  trains  are  obliged  to  run  at  greater 
speed  between  the  stations  than  the  faster  (through)  trains.     We 
I  .should  be  glad  to  see  the  speed  of  all  trains  diminished  through 
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the  winter  montlis,  as  tlic  attempt  to  maintain  them  invnrlabl 
leads  to  great  irregularities,  much  dissatisfaction,  ci>nsidera" 
risk,  and  extra  loss  of  life.  Fogs  and  frosts,  sleet  and  snow, 
driving  winds  and  slippery  rails,  are  highly  inimical 'to  punc- 
tuality, and  they  all  cause  extra  danger — the  more  so  under 
defective  systems,  not  sufficiently  able  to  cope  with  irregularity. 
In  fogs  the  engine-drivers  cannot  see  sometimes  fifty  yards 
before  tlietn.  During  frost  the  roads  are  rigid,  repairs  and 
renewals  are  difficult,  and  iron  is  more  brittle ;  and  the  perma- 
nent way  is  often  left  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  by  the 
thaw  that  succeeds  it  High  speeds  at  such  seasons  are  more 
[objectionable  than  during  tlie  summer  months.  Many  will  re- 
^member  the  disastrous  accidents  that  occurred  one  after  anotlier 
^  during  the  somewhat  unusual  continuance  of  har<l  weather  that 
was  experienced  last  winter.  The  companies  tlien  found  it 
necessary  suddenly  to  reduce  their  speeds,  and  to  throw  the 
traffic  into  a  state  of  irregularity  firom  which  it  was  some  time 
in  recovering.  That  state  of  things  was  less  satisfactory,  both  t^^l 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  companies  and  to  the  publid^H 
besides  being  less  to  the  interest  of  the  companies,  than  if  the 
'speeds  had  been  deliberately  reducetl  at  an  earlier  date  and  the 
'  necessary  alterations  had  been  efTected  in  the  time-tables.  The 
public  would  not,  we  are  convinced,  be  otherwise  than  pleasetl 
at  any  reduction  of  speed  that  w'ould  during  the  worst  of  the 
winter  months  enable  punctuality  to  be  more  regularly  main- 
tained. 

But  we  wxre  saying,  before  thus  digressing  upon  the  subject  of 
speeds,  that  except  under  certain  conditions  ujKin  curves,  high 
i  speed  could  never  be  pro|>erly  consitlered  as  the  principal  cause 
of  an  engine  or  tnim  leaving  the  rails ;  and  we  may  add,  that 
there  is  invariably  some  other  very  good  cause  for  every  accident 
of  this  description,  tliongh  it  is  not  always  brought  to  light.  Speed 
is,  in  fact,  a  comparative  t|uestion*  What  would  be  a  compa- 
ratively high  and  dangerous  speed  in  one  case,  is  a  comjmratively 
slow  and  safe  speed  in  another.  When  a  train  filltxl  with  electors 
ran  off  the  rails  on  a  line  near  the  north-west  coast  of  England 
on  one  occasion,  it  was  found  that  a  very  unsteady  engine,  whose 
trailing  w^hecls  had  been  removed  for  greater  facility  in  taking 
the  curves,  had  been  thro^.vn  from  a  bad  permanent  way  by  a 
shaky  bridge.  The  speed  in  that  case,  though  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  was  unsafe,  w^hereas  at  the  same  spot  a 
steady  engine  might  have  travelled  along  a  sound  road  over  a 
rigid  bridge  with  perfect  safety  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  fact 
is  that  whatever  the  sjieed  employed  may  be,  the  permanent  way 
of  every  passenger  line  ought  to  be  maintained  in  so  efficient  a 
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[>ndition  as  to  be  safe  at  a  speed  considerably  liiglicr.     In  all 
^^ineering  works  it  is  a  rule  that  there  shall  be  a  margin  of 
^streng^th  of  two^  three,  or  more  times,  above  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely required.     Railway  bridges  of  wrought-iron  are   required 
Vby  the  otficcrs  of  tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  have  an  ultimate  strengtli 
rapable  of   bearing  four  times,  and  of  cast-iron  six   times  the 
eatest  weight  that  they  will  have  in  pmctice  to  support,    There 
Light  in  like  manner  to  be  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength   and 
["CtabiHty  in  the  permanent  way,  which  should  be  safe  not  merely 
it  the  speeds  daily  employed  upon  it,  but  at  much  higher  speeds 
ilso,      VVe  regret  to  say  that  this  rule  is  not  always  carried  out^ 
and  that  the  permanent  way  of  some  railways  is  permitted  to 
fall  into  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.     After  an  old  line  has 
^faeen  worked  to  tlie  utmost,  the  renewals  ocrupy  a  considerable 
^  period^  perhaps  a  series  of  years  ;  and  whilst  they  are  going  on 
a  train  may  run  off  the  rails,  partly,  jierliaps,  from  the  defective 
condition  of  the  road,  and  partly  from  other  causes. 

If  no  death  ensues  after  an  accident  of  this  description,  no 
j>ublic  inquiry  takes  place.  If  death  unfortunately  follows,  the 
f coroner  and  his  jury  assemble.  The  evidence  is  probably  con- 
flicting, the  causes  are  technical,  and  eminent  engineers  give  it 
CBS  their  opinion  that  the  road  was  in  fair  working  order.  They 
liave  often  seen  other  roads  in  a  worse  condition ;  the  accident 
ought  not  to  have  happened  ;  and  no  one  can  be  blamed  for 
what  has  occurred.  The  jury  return  a  verdict  of  *  Accidental 
Deatli,*  and  thank  the  company  for  their  attention,  their  civility, 
and  their  readiness  to  afford  information.  The  chairman  con- 
gratulates the  shareholders  at  their  next  meeting  that  the  line  has 
heen  so  free  from  accident. 

Out  of  the  average  before  alluded  to,  of  seventy-six  accidents 

per  annum,  thirteen  arise  from   engines  and  trains  leaving  the 

rails,  in  consequence,  principally,  of  defects  connected  with  the 

permanent  way  of  different  descriptions.     One  defect,  that  has 

[been  the  direct  cause  of  several  prominent  accidents,  is  the  decay 

E>r  shearing  of  the  trenails,  or  wooden  plugs,  by  means  of  which 

tlie  chairs  are  attached  to  the  sleepers.      Trenails  have  been,  and 

are  still  preferred   by  many  engineers  to  wrought*iron  spikes  for 

this  purpose,  but  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  treacherous. 

■They  are  found  to  give  way  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to 

"beir  quality  and  the  positions   in  wliich  they  are  placed,  at  the 

(part  between  the  chair  and  the  sleeper,  where  strength  is  most 

[required  ;  and  experience  has  amply  shown  that  they  ought  never 

to   1>e  trusted   on  curves,  because  they  are  apt  to  be  cut  off  by 

lie  edges  of  the  chairs,  which  are  generally  sharp.     Even  on  a 

aight '  line  they  sometimes   give  way  suddenly  after  having 
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been  in  use  for  six  ypars  and  upwards.  An  express  train  from 
a  watering-place  of  much  resort  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land ran  off  a  straight  portion  of  line  solely  from  this  cause  ;  and 
a  fatal  accident  happened,  also  on  a  straight  line,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  not  long  since,  from  the  same  cause.  In  both  of  these 
cases,  other  parts  of  the  permanent  way  proved  on  examination 
to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  from  this  source  of  weakness. 
Wooden  trenails  possess  the  advantage  of  holtling  better  in  the 
sleepers  than  iron  spikes,  and  therefore  of  retaining  the  chairs 
more  firmly  in  their  places  as  long  as  the  timber  is  sound  ;  but 
it  is  clear,  after  the  experience  that  has  been  obtained  of  their 
U&bility  to  failure,  that  whenever  they  are  used  in  future,  a  pro- 
portion of  wrought-iron  spikes — say  two  in  each  sleeper — should 
be  used  with  them. 

Amongst  other  defects  in  the  roadway  that  lead  more  or  less 
directly  to  accident,  may  be  mentioned  weak  rails,  or  rails  laid 
upon  sleepers  too  far  apart;  and  employed  perhaps,  wlien  of  a 
double-headed  section^  first  with  one  head  and  then  with  the 
other  head  uppermost.  The  rails  have  frequently  been  fractured 
under  these  circumstances  by  the  weight  and  momentum  of  a 
passing  engine,  and  often  without  the  engine  or  the  train  being 
tlirown  off  the  line.  Points  and  crossings,  again,  are  badly  put  in, 
or  are  allowed  to  get  out  of  order.  When  sleepers  decay,  the  beds 
of  the  chairs  become  uneven,  or  the  fastenings  get  loose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  holes  in  which  they  are  inserted  l)ecDming  too 
large  for  them  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  gauge  between  the 
rails  ceases  to  be  well  kept.  The  joints  of  tlie  rails  also  are 
more  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  the  ends  of  the  rails  acquire 
excessive  motion  as  the  trains  pass  over  them.  As  each  part 
becomes  loose  and  shaky,  the  keys  which  keep  the  rails  in  the 
chairs  are  more  apt  to  drop  ou^  the  chairs  are  more  liable  to 
fracture,  and  accidents  of  all  sorts  are  more  likely  to  occur* 

It  is  surprising  how  had  a  road  the  trains  will  sometimes 
traverse  day  after  day  without  accident,  and  how  the  working 
platelayers  will  manage  to  keep  them  on  the  rails  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  thougli  of  course  reckless  engineers  tend 
to  engender  careless  foremen,  and  careless  foremen  to  make 
neglectful  platelayers.  In  many  cases  individuals,  or  local 
authorities,  have  complained  with  good  cause  of  the  condition  of 
diflerent  lines  of  railway,  and  have  asked  for  an  inspecting  officer 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  upon  them.  In  one  of  these 
cases  of  complaint,  in  which  the  permanent  way  proved  to  be  in 
a  very  bad  state,  one  engine  had  nm  off  the  line  lour  times,  and 
another  once,  within  twenty  days. 

Our  remarks  apply,  in  spirit,  to  every  one  of*the  many  descrip- 
tions 
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tions  of  roadway  that  have  been  laid  down.  In  one  and  all, 
the  same  points  require  attention  in  order  that  a  reasonabie 
degree  of  safety  may  be  maintained. 

Safety  in  such  matters  is,  after  all,  principally  a  question  of 
maro^in.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  margin  of  strength,  of  sta- 
bility, and  of  g^ood  repair;  and  it  is  important  also  to  select  that 
form    of  jiermanent  way  in   which    fastenings    are    least   likely 

ito  ^et  loose,  if  it  possesses  other  good  qualities.  We  would 
specify  the  fished -joint,  as  it  is  termed,  as  being  the  greatest 
improvement  that  has  been  effected  of  late  years  in  ]>ermanent 
way.  The  most  common  and  most  eflRcacious  mode  of  '  fishing' 
the  joints  is  by  placing  a  slab  of  wrought-iron  on  each  side  of 
the  ends  of  tlie  rails  at  their  point  of  junction,  and  by  securing 
them  with  four  screw-bolts  which  pass  through  both  of  the  fish- 
plates and  through  the  rails  between  them.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  employ  a  section  of  rail  to  which  the  fisheil-joint  can  be 
applied.  Where  the  rails  are  not  united  in  this  or  some  other 
efficient  manner  at  the  joints,  every  tyre  ofeverj'  vehicle  receives 
a  greater  or  less  blow  in  passing  every  joint.  Each  end  of  each 
ml  is  depressed  in  turn  as  a  tyre  passes  over  it,  and  rises  again 
as  the  tyre  proceeds  onwards.  Each  tyre  receives  a  blow  as  it 
leaves  one  rail  and  comes  against  the  end  of  another,  and  the 
ends  of  the  rails  are  forced  down  one  after  another  against  the 
bottom  of  the  chairs.  This  action  causes  a  rapid  succession 
of  blows  as  a  train  passes  along  the  line,  and  the  noise  and 
rattle  which  are  thus  produced  will  be  at  once  recognized  by 
,omr  readers. 

A  strong  permanent  way,  kept  in  good  order,  is  a  pleasant 

Isight ;  it  gives  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  it  forms  a  mar- 

^vellously  safe  road  to  travel  over.      It  is  moreover  ah  economical 

thing  in  the  long  run.     Where  a  weak  road  in  bad  ordiT  costs 

200/.   per  mile  to  get  into   proper  condition,  or  150/.  per  mile 

to  keep  up,  a  superior  road  will   only  cost  100/.  per  yiile  for  its 

maintenance.      '^The   rolling-stock  suffers,   also,   most  materially 

when  a  road  is  out  of  order.     Engines  and  carriages  complain 

tbitterly  of  it.     Tyres,   axles,  and   springs  fail   more  frequently 

ipon  it.      Engine-drivers  and  guards  do  not  like  it.     Passengers 

perceive  excessive  oscillation,  or  unpleasant  motion,  or  rattling- 

joints,   and    become  afraid  of   it.      It  is  a  constant  source   of 

anxiety,  annoyance,  and  expense. 

Of  the  accidents  that  have  been  caused   by  the  failure  of  the 

aacbinery  of  trains,  the  greatest  number  have  been  due  to   the 

racture  of  the  tyres  of  the  wheels.      Accidents  of  this  nature 

rerc  a  few  years  aga  classed  as  non-preveiitible ;  but  now,  for- 

iiately,  they  need  no  longer  be  so  considered. 

The 
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The  tyres  in  common  use,  after  being  rolled  out  to  the 
required  shape,  and  cut  to  the  desired  lengtli,  are  turned  round 
into  the  form  of  a  circle  and  welded  at  tbe  ends ;  and  their  inner 
ci re ura Terences  are  made  rather  smaller  than  the  exterior  of  the 
wheels  to  which  they  are  to  be  attached.  I'bey  are  heated  before 
they  are  applied  to  the  wheels,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  their 
Ijeing  slipped  over  them  ;  and  they  contract  in  cooling,  so  as  to 
grasp  them  tightly.  They  are  finally  secured  to  the  wheels, 
jmrtfy  by  the  firmness  widi  whitb  they  thus  grasp  them,  and 
partly  by  rivets,  or  liults,  which  are  passed  through  the  t}Tes  as 
well  as  through  the  rims  of  the  wheels. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tyres  that  fail  give  way  either  at 
the  weld  or  at  the  bolt-holes,  which  are  necessarily  their  weakest 
ptjints  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  tyres  are  those  which  are  shrunk 
on  tlie  wheels  too  tightly.  In  a  season  of  severe  iVost,  when  the 
roads  become  rigid  and  are  uneven,  the  tyres  arc  more  severely 
tried  than  at  any  other  time,  as  well  on  these  accounts  as  because 
they  have  then  also  inl'erior  powers  of  resistance.  Besides  having 
to  encounter  more  constant  and  harder  blows  from  the  roughness 
of  tlie  permanent  way,  their  tensile  strength  is  decreased 
in  pro|>ortion  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature,  because  the 
strength  of  wrought  iron  gradually  diminishes  from  a  tempera- 
ture of  something  like  (>00'^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  and  further, 
they  are  apt  to  shrink  into  a  state  of  greater  tension  at  such 
times,  because  the  colder  the  temperature  the  more  they  become 
contracted. 

When  fracture  takes  place,  they  are  liable,  in  suddenly  opening 
out,  to  fly  off  the  wheel ;  and  they  occasionally  break  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces.  The  mode  in  which  accidents  chiefly  happen 
is  by  the  vehicles  to  which  they  belong  being  thus  thrown  off 
the  I  hie  ;  but  in  some  cases,  passengers  in  the  trains,  and  others, 
have  been  killed  or  injured  by  the  fragments ;  and  in  one  case,  a 
passenger  in  one  train  was  killed  by  a  tyre  which  flew  from  a 
second  tram  as  the  two  trains  passed  each  other  in  opposite 
directions.  When  a  tyre  flies  from  the  leading  wheel  <if  an 
engine,  the  engine  invariably  leaves  the  line ;  and  the  results  are 
likely,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  very  disastrous.  There  was  a  fatal 
accident  of  this  sort  not  long  since  near  Tottenham,  which  has 
already  led  to  much  litigation,  and  is  said  to  be  likely  to  produce 
still  more. 

When  a  tyre  flies  from  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  train,  the  car- 
riage so  disabled  is  frequently  dragged  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  the  driver  discovers  the  mishap,  to  the  excessive  discom- 
fort, and  sometimes  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  passengers  and 
their  effectSi  as  well  as  of  any  other  passengers  who  may  be  in 

the 
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the  carriages  behind  it.  Among  the  numerous  instances  of  this 
sort  that  have  been  experienced,  mny  be  mentioned  an  accident 
that  occurred  in  the  north  of  i^no^Iand,  The  wheel-tyre  of  a 
first-class  carriage  gave  way,  and  the  driver  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  it  until  alter  he  had  travelled  for  three  miles*  The 
guard's  van  broke  away  from  behind  this  vebicle  at  an  early 
stage,  and  was  left  standing  in  the  ballast ;  but  the  carriage  itself 
was  dragged  for  two  miles  and  three-quarters  further,  till  all  its 
wheels  and  axles  had  been  knocked  away  fnmi  under  it,  when  its 
OOaplings  at  length  gave  way.  Then  again  there  was  the  '^  notorl<JUs 
ainiage '  accident  in  (me  of  the  Midland  counties,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  by  some  gentlemen  residing  in  Sheffield.  The 
es  of  a  wheel  belonging  to  a  first-class  carriage,  which  bad 
een  previously  stated  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company  to  be 
lnotorious*  for  having  a  disfigreeablc  motion  in  travelling,  failed 
rtiile  the  train  was  proceeding  at  a  speed  of  35  or  40  miles  an  hour, 
tie  train  consisted  of  an  engine  and  tender  and  nine  vehicles, 
ttd  the  carriage  tljat  became  disabled  was  third  from  the  hind 
of  it.  After  it  had  been  dragged  over  the  slt^epers  for  about 
yards,  the  axles  got  loose,  and  were  doubled  up  and  broken ; 
rhile  tiie  two  last  vehicles  were  separated  violently  from  the 
binder  part,  and  the  engine  and  tender  from  the  front  of  the 
train.  Seven  detached  vehicles  were  then  i-unning  down  a  gra- 
dient of  1  in  131  at  considerable  speed,  without  a  break  before 
or  behind  them,  and  with  no  other  check  than  that  which  was 
afforded  by  the  bumping  or  sliding  of  the  wheelless  first-class 
carnage  over  the  rails.  They  only  came  to  a  stand,  finally, 
near  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel,  at  1)00  yards  from  the  place  where 
they  had  leit  the  van,  and  1300  yards  from  the  point  at  which 
the  first  portion  of  tyre  flew  off. 

Accidents  of  this  description  are  suggestive  of  another  pre- 
caution to  which  we  shall  refer;  but  we  must  first  explain  the 
mode  in  which  accidents  arising  from  the  failure  of  tyres  may  \ye 
prevented.  It  is  not  the  mere  fracture  of  the  tyre,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  occasions  the  mischief^  or  causes  the  vehicle  to 
which  it  is  attached  to  leave  the  line  ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which 
the  tyre  flies  oi>eii,  and  in  which  it  is  either  tlurown  off  the  wheel 
at  once,  or  broken  gradually  to  pieces  diu-ing  its  revolutions  over 
tie  rails  and  l>allast.  To  prevent  this  result,  numerous  modes 
fastening  have  been  patented  and  put  in  practice,  which  have 
tlieir  object,  both  the  dove-tailing  of  the  tyre  to  the  wheel  to 
revent  it  from  flying  when  it  fails,  and  the  avoiding  of  the  bolt- 
Dies,  which  weaken  the  tyre  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  its 
ection,  and  render  it  more  liable  to  fail.  Different  methods  are 
preferred  upon  different  railways,  which  have  been  introduccHl 

or 
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or  invented  by  the  officers  of  those  railways.  They  are  all  supe^ 
rior  to  the  old  method  above  described ;  but  they  require  various 
deg^rces  of  attention  and  good  workmanship,  and  are  more  or  less 
efficient.  We  would  particularly  specify,  as  amongst  the  most 
secure,  the  two  rival  modes  upon  the  South-Eastern  and  the 
Brighton  Railways,  known  as  Manseirs  and  Burke's  Patents. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  means  of  security  that  are 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  locomotive-  and  carriage-superin- 
tendents come  into  general  use.  Vast  numbers  of  old  tyres  have 
to  be  worn  out,  and  the  new  and  best  modes  of  fastening  have 
not  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  some  of  the  longest 
of  the  lines  of  railway.  But  the  travelling  public  should  un* 
derstand  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  their  being 
dragged  helplessly  along  for  miles  in  a  disabled  carriage,  at  the 
peril,  perhaps  at  the  cost,  of  their  lives,  behind  an  express  or  any 
other  train,  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  a  wheel-tyre  ;  because, 
ill  the  first  place,  the  tyres  can  be  so  effectually  secured  on  the 
wheels  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  them  to  ily  in  case  of 
fracture,  but  that  they  may  even  be  brttken  into  several  pieces 
without  endangering  the  safety  of  the  tmin;  and  because  in  the 
second  place,  the  train  can  without  difficulty  be  provided  with 
good  means  of  communication  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  driver  may  at  once  be  apprised  of  any 
accident. 

This  last  is  of  itself  a  subject  of  importance,  and  one  which 
merits  a  brief  discussion. 

The  Vjusiness  of  the  engine-driver  and  fireman  of  a  train  is  to 
attend  to  the  engine  and  keep  an  incessant  look-out  ahead  for 
signals  and  obstructions ;  and  this  is  quite  as  much  as  they  can 
do  properly.  When  they  are  travelling  at  speed,  the  rattle  of 
the  engine  and  tmin  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  pass 
through  the  atmosphere  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  hurricane 
blowing  in  the  opposite  direction)  olten  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  hear  any  sound  from  the  carriages  behind  tlicm.  A 
guard  may  at  times  attract  the  attention  of  a  driver  by  putting 
on  a  break  and  suddenly  taking  it  ofl*  again  ;  but  so  little  effect 
has  this  operation  upon  tlie  momentum  of  the  moving  mass 
(which  may  weigh  from  100  to  200  tons)  that  the  driver  will 
more  frequently  not  notice  it  at  all.  It  is  true  that  if  a  guard 
has  the  means  which  he  ought  to  possess,  of  applying  breaks  to 
two  or  three  carriages  as  well  as  to  his  van  all  at  the  same  time, 
he  can,  by  making  use  of  them,  always  cause  the  driver  to 
look  round.  But  breaks  of  this  description  have  only  as  yet 
come  into  jiartial  use  ;  and  even  when  they  are  employeil  it  is 
desirable  to    have  a  means    of  ct*m  muni  cation  independent  of 

them, 
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tliem,  because  a  gtmrd  may  find  it  necessary  to  make  a  signal  to 
the  driver  when  these  breaks  are  applied  and  when  he  cannot 
safely  release  them, 

A  great  numljer  of  suggestions  hare  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  many  inventions  patented,  for  proriding  means  of  in- 
tercommunication in  various  ways  between  different  parts  of  a 
train.  Some  would  employ  electricitj^,  others  air-tubes  or  water- 
tubes  ;  and  others,  again,  would  have  signals  on  each  carriage, 
whirh  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  guard,  and  indicate  the 
(  iient  from  which  they  were  given  ;  while  powerful  bells, 

oi   L les  worked   by  air  or  steam,  supplied  by  the  revolutions 

of  the  axles  or  fresh  from  the  engine,  or  pieces  of  ordnance,  or 
ei^losive  signals' to  be.dropped  under  die  wheels,  would  be  mare 
ai^COpTiate  and  eifective  according  to  the  views  of  difierent 
inventors.  A  simple  means  of  accompUshing  this  object  has 
now  lx*cn  in  use  on  several  railways  for  some  years,  with  slight 
modifications  of  detail  on  the  different  lines.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  hemp  or  wire  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  guard 
from  behind  either  rings  a  bell  on  the  tender  or  pulls  the  handle 
of  the  steam-whistle  on  tlie  engine.  The  rope  is  sometimes 
passed  under  the  middle  of  the  carriages,  with  an  allotted  portit>n 
to  each  carriage,  and  sometimes  inserted  in  tycs  at  the  sides  of 
the  cairiages,  under  the  doors.  'The  coupling  is  effected  in  the 
former  case  by  means  of  spring-loops,  and  the  eyes  in  the  latter 
are  made  of  a  metal  spring  to  admit  of  the  rope  being  readily 
ilipped  into  them.  In  cither  case  the  rope  can  be  attached  and 
detached  whenever  it  is  necessary  without  any  practical  incon- 
venience or  delay  ;  and  by  making  it  a  rule  that  the  signal  to 
start  the  trains  shall  always  be  given  by  means  of  the  rope,  it  is 
easy  to  insure  that  the  jirrangement  shall  be  kept  in  working* 
order*  This  system  of  communication  is  at  once  so  simple, 
inexpensive,  and  effective,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  any  manager  can  allow  his  trains  to  travel  without  it ; 
more  particularly  when  those  trains  run  at  the  highest  rates  of 
speed,  and  sometimes  for  a  couple  of  hours  w  ithout  stopping. 

On  one  of  the  great  lines  of  mil  way,  a  travel  ling-porter  has 
been  habitually  employetl  on  the  fast  through-trains,  to  ride  in  a 
recess  constructed  on  the  back  of  the  tender,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pote  of  keeping  a  look-out  along  the  carnages  during  the 
jooTTiey*  This  system  was  commenced  in  1853,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  to  a  tmin  in  the  early  part  of  that  year 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  a  director  of  the  company  and 
injury  to  five  other  passengers.  It  was  afterwards  discontinued 
with  a  particular  train;  but  that  train  ran  up  on  fire  in  1857 
towards  the  London  ticket-platform,  in  consequence  of  prolonged 
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friction  between  the  casing  of  a  wbcel  and  a  wheel-lyre  •  and  a 
first-^^lass  carriaj^e  was  almost  consumed.  In  spite  of  the  cries 
and  sijE^nals  of  the  passennfers,  neither  the  driver  nor  any  of  the 
guards  (of  whom  there  were  three)  knew  anything  of  what  was 
going  on  until  after  the  driver  had  shut  off  his  steam  to  pidl 
up  at  the  ticket-platform.  He  then,  in  looking  back,  saw  a 
gentleman  waving  an  umhrella  out  of  a  rarriage  window.  He 
thought  at  first  that  he  had  lost  his  hat  and  was  beckoning  to 
the  platelayers ;  hut  afterwards,  supposing  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  he  soundctl  the  break- whistle  and  pulled  up  the 
train »  Twenty  jiersons  were  then  able  to  alight  from  the  carriage 
in  (piestion,  w*hich  was  rapidly  consumed  ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
they  hatl  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  roasted  alive. 

The  disadvantages  of  placing  a  porter  as  a  look-out  man  in 
that  position,  are — 1.  That  in  a  fog,  or  in  the  dark,  he  may  be 
quite  ignorant  of  mischief  going  on  in  the  middle  of  a  train,  or 
near  the  hind  end  of  it.  2.  That  he  is  not  available  as  a  breaks- 
man,  and  is  therefore  not  made  the  best  use  of.  3.  That  he  is 
helpless  in  the  event  of  a  coupling  breaking,  and  some  of  the 
C4irriages  being  left  behind. 

The  present  practice  upcm  most  other  lines  is  for  the  guard  or 
guards  of  a  train  to  look  after  luggage,  and  to  sort  letters  and 
parcels  on  their  journeys.  These  guards  are  not  expected  to  see 
at  once  any  danger  that  arises,  or  at  least  they  cannot  l>e  blamed 
for  not  doing  so,  because  they  always  have  the  excuse  to  ofler  of 
having  been  engaged  upon  other  duties ;  and  even  w4ien  they  do 
obspr\  e  that  anything  is  wrong,  they  are  too  often  lielpless.  They 
are  perhaps  in  the  front  of  a  train  instead  of  behind  it  j  or  if 
behind  it,  they  can  only  apply  their  own  single  break,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  driver. 

One  step  in  advance,  from  this  state  of  things,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  tlie  travelling-porter,  and  another  improvement  is  that  of 
having  break- vans  constructed,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  with 
portions  raised  above  the  roof,  extended  beyond  the  sides,  and 
glazed  in  front  and  at  the  back,  through  which  a  guard  can 
always  see  along  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  carriages  which  form 
his  train  when  there  are  no  intermediate  vehicles  of  undue  height 
or  width  to  intercept  his  view.  The  only  measures  w^anting  to 
afford  a  tolerably  perfect  arrangement  are  that  a  guard  sliould  be 
placed  at  the  hind  end  of  every  train  in  a  van  of  this  description, 
with  instructions  to  keep  a  constant  look-out  along  the  carriages 
and  attenfl  to  nothing  but  the  condition  of  the  train,  with  a  ro[>e 
tu  communicate  witli  the  engine-driver,  and  with  continuous 
breaks  to  apply  at  once  to  his  van  and  two  or  three  *Jtlier  veliicles 
in  case  of  sudden  obstruction  or  accident.     A  guard  thus  placed 
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nd  thus  provided  would  be  able  to  prevent  much  risk.     These 
cautions  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  adopted  in  all  cases ;  and 
llere  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  greatly  increase  the  com- 
rative  safety  of  travelling. 

We  have  instances  of  the  advantages  of  such  arrangements  in 

lie  case  of  some^  as  well  as  ample  evidence  of  the  want  of  them 

the  case  of  odier  accidents  ;  and,  lookin**'  to  the  disinclination 

frail  way  companies  to  adopt  them,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 

bey  should  be  enforced  by  law.     We  are  not  disposed  to  advo- 

L  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  any  sjiecial  means  of  com- 

iication  between  passengers  and  guards. 

There  are  many  symptoms  which  notify  to  a  guard  on  the 
ok-out  from  behind  when  anything  is  amiss,  such  as  tlisturbance 
the  ballast  and  its  flying  up  against  his  glass-windows,  ar 
lusual  motion  in  the  carriages  communicating  itself  to  his  van, 
bhen  any  of  the  wheels  in  front  of  him  are  off  the  rails ;  or  the 
del  I  of  fire,  in  case  of  fire ;  or  the  smell  of  grease,  in  case  of 
ties  becoming  hot : — which  would  ijfteo  m>t  be  noticcabh^  to,  or 
>ticed  by,  a  guarfl  in  the  front  van  or  a  porter  on  tlie  tentler. 
is  fnitlier  advantageous  to  employ  u  guard  at  the  back  i)f  a 
iici,  because  he  has  the  best  remedy  always  at  his  command  in 
tie  power  to  apply  liis  break,  or  breaks;  which  enables  him, 
hy  stretching  the  couplings,  to  keep  a  disabled  carriage  on  its 
6,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  over,  and  the  other  carriages 
■>in  overwhelming  it,  or  the  train  from  rushing  forward  upon 
be  engine  and  tender;  to  prevent,  in  fine,  the  train  from  being 
ibled  up  and  the  carriages  from  being  smashed. 
As  an  instance  of  the  gotid  effects  of  such  an  arrangement,  we 
nay  quote  an  accident  that  4>ccuned  to  a  night  express  train 
rora  Scotland  to  London.  This  train  was  com|)os€d  of  ten 
vehicles  besides  the  enghie  and  tender,  and  was  travelling  down 
^ai  gradient  of  1  in  2CKJ  within  ten  miles  of  London,  when  the 
^^^nrre  of  the  right  leading-wheel  of  a  convict-carriage  suddenly 
^Hp^re  way.  The  guard  was  riding  in  a  van  l>ehind  tlie  convict- 
^Karriage,  with  a  raised  roof  glazetl  t*)  the  front ;  and  he  saw  it 
^^ throw  itself  off  the  line/  He  was  provided  with  a  cord  com- 
municating with  a  bell  on  the  tender,  and  secured  round  a  wheel 
^Hp  Ids  van  in  the  ordinary  manner.  He  ran  to  this  wheel  and 
^Hkuig  the  tender-l>eH  several  times,  and  after  having  attracted  the 
driver's  attention,  he  at  once  s<Tewcd  on  his  break*  The  driver, 
L>king  round,  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  occurred.  He  shut  off 
is  steam,  reversed  his  engine,  told  tlie  fireman  to  apply  his 
break,  and  whistled  for  the  break  of  the  other  guard ;  and  all 
lie  available  means  were  thus  put  in  force  for  stopping  the  train 
aost  immediately  after  the  failuxe  of  the  tyre. 

The 
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The  train  was  pulled  op  m  about  ialf-a^mile  without  injury 
to  any  one,  though  the  convicts,  who  were  men  of  tlie  worst  class, 
were  much  jolted  and  shaken  in  runninj^  over  the  sleepers* 
They  were  the  more  frightened  because  their  carriage  was 
caug^ht,  shortly  before  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stand,  in  a 
main-line  crossing  which  came  in  its  way ;  was  thus  detached, 
with  the  yan  behind  it,  from  the  remainder  of  the  train  ;  and  was 
thrown  across  the  other  line  of  rails,  A  composite  carriage  in 
front  of  the  convict-carriage  was  at  the  same  time  overturncKl, 
but  without  any  great  violence,  and  without  being  separated  from 
the  carriage  before  it 

It  happened  that  this  train  did  not  meet  with  a  crossing  or 
any  c»ther  impediment  until  it  had  slackened  speed  sufficiently  to 
render  a  check  harmless^  and  that  there  was  a  guard  in  a  break- 
van  at  the  back  of  the  train  looking  out  at  the  right  moment  If 
there  had  been  no  guard  looking  out  from  behind,  it  would  most 
likely  have  run  on  to  the  crossing  in  question  at  full  speed  with- 
out tlie  driver  being  aware  of  what  had  occurred.  If  the  hind- 
guard  had  been  furnished  with  continuous  breaks,  as  well  as 
w*ith  a  convenient  van  at  the  back  of  the  train  and  a  communi- 
cation with  the  driver,  and  if  he  had  thus  been  able,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  convict 'Carriage  leave  the  line,  to  apply  breaks  to  four 
vehicles  instead  of  to  one,  tlie  train  might  then  have  been  stopped 
in  a  much  Bhorter  distance  ;  and  it  would  have  been  pulled  up 
in  a  complete  condition,,  without  tlie  convict-carriage  being  de- 
tached from  it,  without  the  composite  carriage  being  overturned, 
and  with  much  less  risk  in  every  way  than  was  experienced. < 

The  remarks  that  we  have  here  made  upon  accidents  arising 
from  the  failure  of  wheel-tyres,  apply  ecmally  to  those  which 
are  caused  by  the  failure  of  axles,  axle-guards,  axle-boxes, 
wheels,  and  couplings,  as  far  as  communication  between  the  two 
ends  of  a  train  is  concerned.  Our  space  will  not  enable  us  to 
comment  at  length  upon  accidents  of  these  descriptions ;  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  we  should  do  so.  They  form,  when  taken 
4iltogether,  only  a  small  pro|i+jrtion  of  the  total  number ;  and  they 
would  all  be  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  danger  by  the  same 
precaution, — of  having  a  guard  on  die  look-out  in  a  van  behind 
the  train,  with  the  breaks  of  several  vehicles  at  kis  command. 
Those  accidents  also  will  become  still  fewer  in  number  as  expe^ 
rience  is  gained  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  failure,  the  best  means 
and  modes  of  manufacture,  and  the  proportions  that  ought  to  be 
observed  in  construction.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  fracture  of 
any  portion  of  an  engine,  the  most  serious  risks  may  be  avoided, 
or  the  consequences  of  the  worst  accidents  may  be  alleviated,  if 
only  a  guard  be  on  the  watch,  and  if  he  be  provided  with  a 
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powerful  break  easily  and  quicklj  applied*  We  may  add, 
that  any  method  of  communication  %vhich  is  adopted  between 
g'uards  aud  engine-drivers  ought^  whatever  may  be  its  other 
qualifications,  to  be  so  arranged  thatit  must  of  itself  give  waming^ 
to  ilie  driver,  in  the  event  of  the  fracture  of  a  coupling.  A 
system  of  breaks  also  which  is  wound  off  rather  than  turned  on, 
and  in  which  the  break-bh>cks  fly  at  once  to  the  wheels  when 
a  coupling  gives  way,  has  certainly  great  advantages  over  contri- 
vances in  w^hich  these  objects  are  not  attained. 

Crank-axles  are  constantly  falling,  and  require  incessant 
watchfulness,  although  their  failures  do  not  contribute  much  to 
the  production  of  serious  accidents.  One  very  serious  accident 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  another  in  a  midland  county, 
were,  how^ever,  occasioned  partly  by  the  fracture  of  a  crank-axle 
and  partly  by  the  defective  state  of  the  permanent  way. 

No  failure  is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  a  train  thaji  that  of  the 
leading  axle,  or  one  of  the  leading  wheel-tyres  of  tlie  engine;  and 
it  is  essential  J  therefore,  that  these  parts  should  always  be 
maintained  in  thoroughly  efficient  condition,  and  should  as  far 
as  possible  be  placed  beyond  douht.  The  axles  of  passenger 
carriages  ought  to  occasion  very  little  risk,  because,  after  being 
used  for  a  reasonable  period,  they  can  be  transferred  to  and 
worn  out  uiuler  goods'  waggons. 

The  boilers  of  locomotive  engines  on  passenger  lines  explode 
at  the  rate  oi'  about  three  a  year,  and  often  wuth  fatal  results  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  them  or  near  them,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently with  injury  or  loss  of  life  to  passengers.  These  explo- 
sions were  formerly  attributed  almost  invariably  to  the  carelessness 
or  recklessness  of  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  engines. 
They  were  accused  eltlier  of  letting  the  water  get  too  low  in  the 
bfdlcr  or  of  tampering  with  the  safety-valves,  according  to 
circumstances.  These  causes  enter  largely,  no  doubt,  into  acci- 
dents which  are  caused  by  the  explosions  of  stationary  boilers,  as 
these  are  often  entrusted  to  i>ersons  incompetent  to  take  charge 
of  them ;  but  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  explosions  of 
locomotive  boilers.  The  latter  are  necessarily  under  the  charge 
of  responsible  men,  fully  aware  of  their  own  danger,  and  most 
attentive  in  the  general  way  to  their  duties  ;  and  if  it  were  con- 
sidered necessary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  them 
with  safety-valves  with  which  they  could  not  tamper.  But  all 
the  experience  of  late  years  goes  to  show  that  locomotive  boilers 
do  not  explode  until  they  are  almost  eaten  through  by  corrosion, 
provided  there  is  no  radical  defect  in  their  construction. 

The  precautions  which  are  required  to  prevent  such  explosions 
arc — ample  strength  in  the  first  instance;  decreasing  pressure  as 
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the   boilers  get  older ;  and  early  renewal,    especially  of   those 
parts  which  cannot  be  examined  except  at  loiig^  intervals,  and 
particularly   when  water  of  a  destructive  quality  is  employed, 
as  is  sometimes  unavoidably  the  case  ;  together  with  good  stays 
in  all  directions,  which  prevent  explosions  and  convert  them  into 
mere  leaks  ;  and  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  loco- 
mcjtive-sLipcrinteiident.      This  officer  ought    to    know^   the  con- 
dition of  his  boilers,  what  parts  of  them  are  likely  to  fail  firs^^J 
what  water  is  used  with  them  on  different  parts  of  his  line,  wha^H 
defects  of  construction  exist  in  any  of  them,  and,  w^itliin  certaii^^ 
limits,  how  long  each  will  last     He  may,  it  is  true,  be  taken  by 
surprise    ncc«isionally,    in   conseqncnce  of  conosion   proceeding 
in  a  particular  case  with  unprecedented  activity ;    but  he  will 
run  very  little,  if   any  risk    even    in   this  respect,    if  he  takes 


advantage 


of  all   the    warnings   which  he    receives  from    time 


to  time,  and  allows  an  ample  margin  on  the  side  of  safety  in  all 
cases. 

There  have  been  two  instances  of  engines  exploding  while 
travelling  with  fast  trains.  In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  found 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  stays  of  the  roof  of  the  fire-box  ;  and  in  the 
other  a  plate  in  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  had  been  reduced  by 
corrosion  from  three-eighths  to  one -sixteenth  of  an  inch,  above 
one  of  tlie  longitudinal  seams  of  rivets.  In  the  latter  case  the 
engine  was  blown  all  to  pieces,  the  fireman  was  killed,  and  the 
idriver  nearly  so  ;  but  though  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stand 
["within  eighty  yards,  the  passengers  csca|X?d  with  comparatively 
little  injury,  a  guard  and  a  post-office  guard  having  been  ths 
princij>al  sufferers  besides  those  on  the  engine. 

Passing  over  the  miscellaneous  accidents  which  occur  at  level* 
crossings,  or  from  horses  or  cows  being  found  upon  the  line,  or 
from  obstructions  wilfully  placed  on  the  rails,  or  from  excess  of 
speefl  in  entering  a  station,— -all  of  which  involve,  in  a  greater  or  | 
less  degree,  the  question  of  break-power  which  has  been  already  I 
discussed,  and  show  the  extreme  importance  of  it, — the  only 
large  item  left  to  us  is  that  of  accidents  at  facing-points,  at  the  i 
points,  that  is  to  say,  dirough  which  a  train  is  directly  turned^^ 
from  one  main  line  to  another,  or  from  a  main  line  to  a  siding.    ^B 

On  a  double  line  of  railway  facing-points  are  necessary  at^^ 
junctions,  but  they  need  be  otherwise  used  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  because  the  points  may  be  fixed  on  each  line  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trains  travel,  and  not  so  as  to  meet  them  ;  but 
on  a  single  line  diey  are  indispensable,  because  the  trains  must 
pass  through  them  in  both  directions. 

These  points  are  weighted  for  the   most  part  to  stand  in  the 
position  in  which  they  are  principally  used^  and  they  are  ex- 
pected 
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pected  to  fall  back  into  that  |>osition  after  a  train  has  passed 
through  them,  and  are  left  in  many  cases  to  do  so  of  themselves. 
The  system  of  self-acting  points  is  convenient  in  goods'  yards,  in 
positions  where  goods'  trains  pass  through  them,  or  gmxls*  waggons 
are  shunted  through  them,  at  very  slow  speeds  ;  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  employed  in  the  case  of  facing-points  through  which 
passenger  trains  are  in  the  habit  of  running.  Such  points  ought 
always  to  be  held,  or  secured,  or  locked  in  position ;  and  to  be 
provided  with  convenient  handles,  judiciously  placed. 

There  is  another  precaution  also  which  ought  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  them,  but  which  has  not  received  the  same  atten- 
tion in  this  as  in  other  countries.  An  engine-driver  cannot  see, 
as  he  approaches  a  pair  of  facing-points,  whether  they  are  set 
right  for  him  to  proceed  until  he  is  very  near  them;  and  he  is 
obliged,  if  it  be  his  duty  to  pass  them  at  speed,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  so.  In  some  cases  he  finds  that  they  are 
unattended,  and  are  set  in  the  wrong  direction,  when  it  is  not 
only  too  late  for  him  to  pull  up,  but  even  to  effect  any  perceptible 
diminution  in  his  speed  ;  and  in  other  cases  he  is  equally  help- 
less when  the  pointsman  makes  a  mistake  and  turns  them  in  tlic 
wrong  direction. 

In  order  to  provide  against  these  sources  of  accident,  the  points 
and  signals  have  been  so  connected  at  most  of  the  junctions  con- 
structed within  the  last  two  or  tlirec  years,  that  the  signals  cannot 
l>e  lowered  for  a  train  to  proceed  until  the  points  have  been  first  sot 
in  the  right  direction,  and  that  the  points  cannot  then  be  altered 
until  after  the  signal  which  applies  to  them  has  been  again  raised 
to  '  danger.'  Disc  or  other  signals  are  now  attached  also  to  those 
facing-points  which  occur  on  single  lines  in  the  neighbourhowl 
of  stations  or  sidings,  to  indicate  *  danger  ■  or  *  all  right'  to  an 
engiiie-d river  while  lie  is  still  at  some  distance  from  them,  These 
are  precautions  which  ought  by  degrees  to  be  brought  into  uni- 
versal use.  The  smaller  signals  ^vhich  are  used  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  isolated  facing-points  ought,  however,  to  show 
clearly  the  side  towards  which  the  points  are  turned  as  well  as 
the  exact  position  in  which  they  stand,  because  it  is  desirable 
that  a  driver  shall  be  able  to  see  for  himself  at  a  glance,  as  he  ap- 
proaches them,  not  only  whether  they  arc  set  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  also  whether  they  are  fully  turned  over  in  that  direction. 
Such  pcrints  are  almost  certain  to  throw  a  train  off  the  line  when 
they  are  partly  open  and  partly  shut. 

In  one  year  there  were  ten,  and  in  another  eleven  accidents  at 
facing- points  ;  but  the  averag^e  number  per  annum  of  those  which 
are  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  does  not 
exceed    five.       They   ought   not   to    occur    unless    there    lx»   a 
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gross  mistake  or  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  responsible 
man,  in  performing  a  duty  for  which  proper  appliances  are 
adbrded.  They  often  occur  in  consequence  of  the  points  not 
being  attended  to  at  all,  or  of  the  employment  of  unfit  or  inex- 
perienced servants,  or  of  servants  with  other  distant  duties  to 
perform,  or  for  want  of  the  best  appliances.  There  have  beeti 
cases  in  which  a  pointsman  has  turned  the  points  in  the  wrong 
direction  as  a  train  was  approaching ;  but  accidents  of  this  sort 
are  either  prevented  altogether  or  are  rendered  less  liable  to 
occur  when  the  indicating-signals  referred  to  are  attached  to 
them.  The  pointsmen  are  tlius,  besides  being  made  more  careful 
in  working  the  points,  reminded  in  all  cases  of  the  side  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  turned. 

In  an  accident  in  the  south  of  Ireland  by  which  five  lires 
were  lost,  a  maiKtrain  mn  into  a  siding  through  a  pair  of  points 
which  had  stuck  in  the  wrong  direction,  were  in  bail  order,  and 
were  unattendetL  The  points  in  this  case  were  so  constructed  as 
to  be  self-acting  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  were  intended  to 
have  been  kept  spiked,  so  as  to  be  right  for  the  main  line ;  but 
that  precaution  was  not  observed. 

In  tbe  south-east  of  Scotland  a  train  w^as  turned  into  a  siding 
by  an  invalid  shoemaker  w^ho  had  taken  charge  of  the  p*»ints  on 
low  wages  for  the  sake  of  the  change  of  air  and  scene  wliich  the 
duty  would  afford  him  I 

A  breaksman  unacquainted  with  the  working  of  certain 
points  near  Liverpool,  turned  some  goods'  waggons  on  to  a  main 
line  instead  of  into  a  siding  during  the  absence  of  tJie  regular 
pointsman  (who  was  not  kept  on  duty  on  Sunday),  ami  left  thrm 
standing  there  in  a  fog  without  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
mistake,  until  they  were  run  into  by  a  passenger-train. 

One  accident  of  this  sort  was  wilfully  produced,  and  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  the  country  in  which  it  occurred,  A 
young  woman  who  was  about  to  lie  married  to  an  engine*d river 
on  a  railway  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  arranged,  somewhat  sud- 
denly, to  start  off  with  him  one  evening  in  a  train  which  he  was 
driving.  The  aifair  got  wind,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
crowd  and  much  confusion  on  the  station-platform.  The  bridle- 
elect  had  sent  her  box  to  the  ^  station,  and  had  informed  the 
Station-master  that  she  intended  to  walk  on  to  another  station  to 
meet  the  train.  Her  father  and  brother,  who  were  not  propitious, 
were  imable  to  find  her  either  on  the  platform  or  in  the  carriages, 
though  she  entered  one  of  them  fn^m  the  wrong  side,  and  they 
endear  oured  in  vain  to  prevent  her  box  from  lieing  placed  in  the 
van  ;  hut  they  suspected  that  she  was  in  the  train,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  detain  her  and  it  together.     The  night  was  dark,  and 
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:s  leacllng:  to  a  siding,  and  into  a 
bog,  near  the  end  of  tlie  platlorm.  In  collusion,  as  was  sus- 
pected, with  the  station-porter,  they  fastened  the  points  over  in 
the  wrong  direction ;  and  after  the  train  had  started  the  driver 
fomiil,  to  his  surprise,  that  he  was  proceeding  along  the  siding 
instead  of  the  main  line.  Before  he  could  pull  up,  his  engine 
TBH  into  the  bog.  The  young  woman,  in  her  alami,  jumped  out 
of  her  carriage  into  a  pool  t^f  water,  but  happily  without  any 
serious  consequences  ;  and  the  pair  were  afterwards,  we  under- 
stuiil,  conveyed  as  fellow-passengers  in  another  train,  and  united 
afiber  a  less  romantic  journey. 

We  have  now,  in  sufficient  detail  for  our  present  purpose,  gone 
through  the  diUbrent  causes  by  which  railway  accidents  are  pro- 
dticed,  and  the  precautions  by  which  the  greater  number  of 
them  may  be  altogether  avoided,  and  the  remainder  may  have 
their  evil  effects  materially  alleviated.  We  do  not  wish  to  indulge 
TO,  or  to  lay  before  our  readers,  any  exaggerated  expectations  of 
immnnity  from  these  disasters.  We  are  too  well  acquahited  with 
the  imperfection  of  human  instrumentality  to  suppose,  that  even 
if  all  tlie  systems  of  working  were  rendered  perfect,  if  all  the 
requisite  means  and  appliances  were  supplied,  and  if  all  failure 
of  materials  were  provided  against,  there  would  not  still  be  mis- 
take»  on  the  part  of  some,  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  others,  of 
the  officers  and  servants  employed.  If  the  railway  officers  and 
servants  were  as  careless  as  the  general  public—who  post  10,000 
letteis  in  one  year  without  any  address  on  them,  who  send  460/. 
worth  of  projierty  in  letters  that  can  neither  be  delivered  nor 
returned,  and  only  286  of  whose  letters  out  of  every  287  can  be 
made  to  reach  their  owners — we  should  find  railway  travelling 
a  very  different  and  very  dangerous  business. 

Most  fortunately  it  is  found  by  the  test  of  experience  that  it  is 
not  so,  and  that  increased  responsibilities  lead  to  greater  care 
and  foresight 

The  same  experience  "^shows  also,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
serious  accidents  that  occur  might  very  well  be  a%'oided  alto- 
gether ;  that  instead  of  having  to  record  an  average  of  seventy-six 
mccidents  everv  year,  we  need  only,  after  allowing  amply  for  all 
neglects,  failures,  defects,  and  contingencies,  have  to  put  up  with 
nineteen,  or  say  twenty,  if  proper  precautions  were  observed ; 
and  that  as  those  accidents  which  are  most  destructive  to  the 
passengers  are  also  those  which  might  best  be  prevented,  and  as 
the  prec^auttons  that  ought  to  be  adopted  would  further  tend  to 
dimmish  the  evil  effects  of  those  diat  w^ould  still  occur,  the 
projwrtiou  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  would  be  i*educed 
in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  number  of  accidents ;  and,  in 
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fact,  that  the  ]oss  of  life  and  iiijories  necessarily  incident  to 
railway  travelling  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become 
very  small  indeed. 

The  streng^th  of  materials  is  now  so  far  ascertained,  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  have  arrived  at  such  a  de^^ree  of  perfec- 
tion, an<!  the  proper  principles  of  construction  are  so  well  under- 
stood, that  there  is  pmctically  hardly  any  risk  of  failure  in  the 
permanent  way,  the  bridges,  the  engine  boilers,  or  any  of  the 
machinery  of  a  railway  upon  w^hich  safety  depends,  when  proper 
trouble  is  taken  to  make  them  safe,  when  they  arc  not  retained 
in  use  for  too  long  a  period,  when  due  attention  is  paid  to 
deterioration,  decay,  corrosion,  and  all  the  elTects  of  wear  and 
tear,  and  when  a  sufficient  margin  for  safety  is  allowed,  A 
piece  of  boiler-plate  of  fair  quality,  which  will  sustain  a  breaking 
strain  of  20  tons  to  the  square  inch  and  upwards,  may  be  em- 
ployed with  perfect  conndeiice  up  to  a  strain  of  4  or  5  tons  to 
the  square  incii ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  subjecting  it  in 
any  case  to  a  greater  sti-ain ;  and  so  on  with  other  materials. 
Structures  of  timber,  and  masonry,  and  brickwork,  bend,  or 
crack,  or  open,  or  show  alterations  of  shape,  before  they  finally 
give  way  ;  and  they  should  be  attended  to  in  time,  instead  of  being 
employed  up  to  the  last  moment  as  is  sometimes  done.  The 
only  contingencies  against  which  we  cannot  altogether  provide 
are: — ^1.  Human  mistakes  and  misconduct;  2.  Occasional  ilaws 
in  cast-iron ;  and  3.  Defective  welds  in  wrought-iron  ;  and  even 
these  may  be  counteracteil  to  some  extent.  Proper  treatment  and 
good  appliances,  and  the  employment  of  experienced  and  respon- 
sible officers  and  servants,  will  reduce  human  mistakes  and  mis- 
conduct to  a  minimum.  Cast-iron  need  not  be  used  at  all  in 
positions  in  which  an  undiscoverable  flaw  would  affect  the 
public  safety.  Wheel-tyres  can  lie  so  fastenetl  to  wheels  as  to 
prevent  them  from  flying  off,  or  flying  open,  even  if  they  do  give 
way  at  a  tiefertive  weld. 

There  are  already  in  existence  very  efficient  means  for  procuring 
safety  on  railways,  if  only  undue  economy,  false  interest,  or 
unsc*emly  prejudice  <lid  nut  interfere  to  prevent  these  means 
from  being  made  the  most  of.  The  real  diificulty  is  not  to 
devise  new  methods  of  security,  but  to  induce  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  railways  to  employ  to  the  Ijest  advantage  the 
means  which  are  already  at  their  disposal. 

It  will  be  our  last  duty  to  consider  how  this  end  can  be 
liest  attained,  and  how  a  greater  degree  of  attention  than  is 
at  present  given  to  the  safety  of  our  travelling  public  tan  be 
enforced.  In  doing  so,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  Northern  con- 
temporary who  has  during  the  past  year  so  eloquently  demanded 
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extended  Government  interference,  amidst  glowing:  descriptions 
of  crashes  between  opposing  trains,  rushing  like  infuriated  l>ulls 
into  the  embrace  of  death,— of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  carnage 
of  peace,  more  appalling  than  that  of  war, — of  gravitation,  trees, 
platelayers,  boulders,  mechanists,  and  felons, — of  atoms  of  iron 
unshackled  by  frost, — ^and  of  imaginations  riveted  (like  boiler- 
plates) with  horrors.  We  \\Tite  with  somewhat  the  same  views, 
and  in  the  self-same  interest;  but  we  conceive  that  an  opposite 
and  more  commonplace  remedy  would  be  more  effectual,  more 
easily  applied,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  customs  and 
constitution  of  the  country. 

Government  interference  judiciously  exercised  at  an  early 
st^gig  woukl,  no  dijubt,  have  been  of  great  benefit,  and  might 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  railway  companies  tlieraselvcs 
from  many  of  the  evils  under  which  they  are  now  labouring.  They 
would  have  avoided  excessive  and  expensive  competition  as  well 
as  much  extravagance  in  construction ;  and  they  would  have 
attained  greater  uniformity  in  many  respects,  the  want  of  which 
entails  the  most  serious  disadvantages.  But  Government  inter- 
ference at  the  present  time,  besides  requiring  a  large  staff,  would 
be  attended  with  great  diflficuhics  if  it  were  carried  to  tlie  extent 
of  attempting  a  remedy  for  all  the  preventible  causes  from  which 
railway  accidents  arise,  and  of  assuming  the  control  of  each  par- 
ticular railway.  Setting  aside  the  anomaly  of  arbitrarily  com- 
pcUing  a  number  of  difTercnt  companies  which  are  working  for 
profit  to  spend  money  upon  objects  which  their  own  officers 
may  consider  useless  and  unprofitable,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  gfrave  differences  would  be  liable  to  arise  continually  between 
the  Government  officers  and  the  railway  officers,  as  they  do  now 
between  the  officers  of  the  different  companies  themselves,  on 
the  qu«iStion  of  safety.  It  is  desirable  that  improvements  on 
•ny  railway  should  as  far  as  possible  be  introduced  under  the 
auspices  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  it,  to  give  them 
a  fair  chance  of  success,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  carried 
out  by  those  who  disapprove  of  them  and  would  not  be  sorry 
to  prove  them  to  be  defective.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
officers  of  a  railway  company  would  be  inclined  on  the  one 
hand  to  lay  the  blame  of  any  accident  that  might  happen  upon  a 
Government  improvement,  whilst  the  Government  officers  might 
discover  on  the  other  hand  that  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  its 
having  l>een  properly  carried  out ;  and  that  neither  of  them 
would  Ije  practically  resj^onsible  in  such  a  case  for  the  public 
safety. 

We  conceive  that,  in  place  of  dividing  the  responsibility  in 
this   manner,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  do  everything  in 
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our  p«weT  to  fix  it  upon  individuals  \  and  folly  ajspreeing^  with 
our  contemporary  as  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  increased 
interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  railway  companies,  we 
only  differ  with  him  as  to  the  mode  in  which  that  interference 
should  be  exercised*  We  have  already  stated  that  we  think 
certain  precautions  should  be  rendered  obligatory  by  force  of 
law.  For  the  rest,  we  should  advocate  no  other  than  a  better- 
informed  public  interference  ;  and  we  think  that  if  any  legislation 
be  in  future  undertaken  on  the  subject,  it  should  be  directed  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  object  It  is  of  course  a  great  object  with 
railway  companies  not  to  have  a  bad  name  with  tlie  Press ;  and 
any  exposure,  tliroug;h  this  medium^  of  mismanagement  or  want  of 
precaution  does  them  much  harm.  When  a  railway  accident 
occurs,  the  reporters  for  the  press  are  obligfed  to  trust  principally 
to  the  officers  of  the  railway  companies  for  their  informatitm  as 
to  the  causes  of  it ;  and  there  is  not  much  time  af?fnded  to  them 
for  deliberate  inquiry,  even  if  they  had  the  means  of  making  iL 
Under  tliese  circumstances  the  reports  upon  such  accidents  are 
hasty  and  superficial,  and  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  be  favour* 
able  to  the  companies  and  their  officers, 

if  an  accident  be  fatal,  the  representatives  of  the  press  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
coroner  and  his  jury,  and  of  recording  the  verdict  to  which  it 
leads ;  but  the  special  business  of  this  tribunal  is,  not  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  accident,  but  to  discover  the  cause  erf 
death  only  ;  and  tliough  in  some  cases  a  patient  coroner  and  an 
intenisrcnt  jury  may  do  much  good,  by  eliciting  inlbrmation  and 
inducing  ])ublic  discussion  upon  defects  which  tire  bn>ught  to 
light,  yet  in  many  more  the  inquiry  is  hurried  over  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  truth  does  not  appear.  In  others,  again,  the 
investigation  degenerates  into  a  mei*e  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  company  for  misleading  people  as  to  the  real  causes  of 
the  accident. 

In  cases  where  death  docs  not  ensue,  no  public  inquiry  takes 
place ;  and  the  press  and  the  public  have  no  means  at  the  time^ 
nor  until  all  interest  in  the  subject  has  passed  away,  of  asc* 
taining  accurately  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  proilu* 
We  must  here  add,  that  the  press  does  not  always  derive 
much  advantage  as  it  might  fram  the  opportunities  that  are 
afforde<l  to  it.  In  one  case,  in  which  a  driver  was  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  his  engine,  while  travelling  at  speed  with  a  mail 
train  a  few  months  since,  the  result  of  the  inquest  was  kept,  by 
some  influence  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  fathom,  out  of 
ne  w  spapers  al  toget  her.  And  y  et  re  porters  were  present,  a  n  o  m  ber 
of  eminent  scientific  witnesses  were  brought  forward,  and  the 
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evidence  was  of  a  character  more  interesting^  and  more  important 
tkan  usual. 

The  inquiries  which  are  instituted  by  the  Board  of.  Trade  into 
SQch  accidents  as  axe  brouj^ht  under  their  notice  are  made  without 
aatiiority,  and  are  conducted  in  private;  and  they  can  only  bo 
made  public  by  beins"  laid  before  Parliament,  which  is  done  at 
irregular  intervals.  These  Reports  contain  much  information  on 
the  subject  of  railway  accidents  ;  but  appearing,  as  thev  do,  long 
after  all  interest  in  the  subjects  of  them  has  ceased,  they  form 
an  uncondensable  mass  of  detail,  too  bulky  for  criticism  and  too 
dry  for  perusal* 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  with  Sterne,  that  they  '  order  this  matte? 
better  *  in  France.  But  in  France  the  GoTernment  controls  the 
butchers  and  bakers,  as  well  as  the  press  and  the  railways ;  and 
it  is  itfrctf  controlled  by  the  mob,  for  whom  it  is  obliged  to  find 
food  in  periods  of  comparative  scarcity,  and  work  in  times  of 
expected  tumult  This  state  of  things  would  not  so  well  agree 
with  the  constitution  and  temperament  of  Mr.  John  Bull. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  we  might  copy  from 
the  great  French  nation  with  advantajre,  and  that  is  in  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  responsibilities  and  punishments 
between  the  higher  officers  of  railway  companies  and  their  aub- 
ordi nates.  Both  our  law  and  our  practice  are  seriously  at  fault 
in  this  respect  An  overworked,  an  inefficient,  an  unlucky 
sornnt  or  one  provided  with  insufficient  appliances,  may  be 
punished  severely  for  an  accident  which  occurs  more  through  his 
misfortune  than  his  misconduct ;  whilst  the  officer  who  ought 
leally  to  be  considered  re^puiisible,  may  escape  without  punish- 
ment and  even  without  blame* 

In  Scotland  die  engine-driver  of  a  goods  train  was  committed 
to  prison  not  very  long  since,  on  the  prosecution  of  the  pro- 
curator fiscal,  for  running  into  a  passenger  train  in  a  tunnel, 
although  he  could  not  have  seen  it  in  sufficient  time  to  enable 
Urn  to  stop  his  own  train ;  and  he  underwent,  if  we  remember 
right,  two  months  of  imprisonment  for  an  accident  which  was 
caused  by  a  want  of  telegiaphic  communication  for  signalling 
the  trains  one  at  a  time  through  the  tunnel,  in  France,  when 
a  similar  accident  occurred  some  little  time  after>vards,  the 
mafiager  and  engineer  of  the  railway  were  severely  punished  for 
not  having  provided  the  tunnel  with  a  tciegruph  lor  tlie  pro- 
tedion  of  the  trains. 

While  setting  forth  the  reforms  that  might  be  made  by  the 
lailway  companies,  we  woiJd  also  warn  travellers  that  they  ai^,  in 
fact,  more  to  blame  in  the  matter  of  loss  of  life,  though  not  in  the 
matter  of  injury,  than  their  carriers*     The  number  of  those  who 
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are  killed  by  the  companies  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
18,  whilst  the  number  of  those  who  kill  themselves,  from  impru- 
dence or  recklessness,  is  21,  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  annually  injured  from  no  fault  of  their  own  by  the 
railway  companies,  averages  350,  while  the  number  of  those  who 
injure  themselves  is  only  16.  These  are  the  aiyeragea,  at  lea^t^ 
which  the  returns  before  us  afford. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  caution  passengers  against  entering: 
or  leaving  trains  in  motion,  because  we  know  how  little  effect 
it  would  have  upon  this  foolish  practice ;  but  we  would  impress, 
if  we  could,  the  spirit  of  the  lesson  w^hich  we  saw  printed 
in  different  languages  in  a  railway  carriage  in  Holland,  a  few 
years  since :  *  You  are  requested  not  to  put  no  heads  nor  arms 
out  of  te  windows**  On  some  of  our  older  railways  the  lines  of 
rails  are  nearer  to  each  other  than  on  the  more  modern  ones ;  and 
there  are  gato-posts,  bridges,  tunnels,  sheds,  walls,  water-cranes, 
tanks,  and  signal-boxes,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  nearer  to 
the  carriages  than  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  people  who 
protrude  their  heads  from  the  carriage  windows.  We  would  add> 
further,  that  the  great  and  very  natural  disinclination  that  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  make  use  of  the  fot^t-bridges  wkJcU 
have  been  constructed  at  some  stations,  does  much  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  these  bridges,  which  are,  in  spite  of  the  extra 
trouble  whicJi  they  cause,  very  necessary  in  many  instances  to  safety. 

The  sum  of  our  conclusions  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  w  ords. 
The  means  of  railway  c<Mitrol  which  may  best  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  are  comjietition  and  publicity.  Com- 
petition produces  convenience,  and  publicity  precaution.  By  a 
judicious  encouragement  of  competition,  or  in  other  words,  by 
preventing  those  further  combinations  from  being  made  legtil 
which  would  tend  to  neutralise  this  valuable  resource,  as  much 
accommodation  may  be  obtained  fcjr  the  public  as  they  can  rea- 
sonably ex|)ect,  and  more  than  tliey  could  get  in  any  other  way. 
Publicity  would  be  gained  by  the  Government's  placing  at  once 
at  the  disposal  of  the  press  and  the  public  that  timely  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  causes  of  accident  which  they  have  a  right  to 
|>ossess.  Responsibility  would  then  be  attached  to  the  higher 
officers  of  railway  companies  ;  error  would  be  eitposetl,  and  truth 
jiroclaimed  ;  w^arnings  would  be  afforded,  and  insti'uction  im- 
parted ;  the  lessons  of  exj>erieoce  would  be  prominently  set  forth, 
and  would,  in  a  greater  degree  than  at  present,  be  practically 
enforced  ;  and  an  increased  measure  of  phecaution,  upon  which 
safety  principally  de|iends,  would^  without  doubt,  eventually  be 
ensured. 


Art,  IL — Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knitfhi,  Lady  Com- 
jHinion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales :  with  Ejitractsfrmn 
Iwr  Journals  and  Anecdote- Books.     Two  vols,    Londua,  1861* 

MORE  than  twenty  years  ag-o  tlie  world  was  scandalised  bj 
the  appearance  of  the  *  Diary  Illustrative  of  the  Times  of 
George  the  Fourth/  which  made  public  such  strange  revelations 
respecting  the  Court-history  of  the  Regency^  The  book  was 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  with  an  universal  and  righteous 
expression  of  disgust  The  compiler,  for  the  sake  of  earning  a 
little  money,  had  poured  profusely  out  all  the  scandal  hoarded  in 
Tolumesof  ill-natured  note-books,  and  in  numbers  of  confidential 
and  careless  letters,  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  some  and 
the  memory  of  many  more,  and  in  especial  that  of  a  benefactress. 
But  it  would  probably  have  been  dismissed  with  more  of  con- 
tempt than  of  hostile  notice,  bad  it  not  also  deeply  aftronted  two 
classes  of  readers,  usually  opposed  to  each  other — those  who 
thought  Conservative  principles  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
character  of  George  IV.,  of  which  singular  sect  there  were  still  a 
few  living  in  1838  ;  and  those,  more  powerful  in  that  day,  who 
had  more  or  less  committed  themselves  by  their  advocacy  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  Twenty  years  more  have  pretty 
nearly  disposed  of  both  these  classes,  and  indeed  of  all  who  take 
any  interest  in  the  intrigues  of  Carlton  House,  and  Warwick 
House,  and  Connaught  Place,  except  as  matters  of  historical 
gossip,  or  who  care  for  the  accurate  distribution  of  postlmmous 
<»ntempt  between  the  unhappy  couple  whose  sordid  quarrels 
were  once  affairs  of  State,  and  puzzled  the  wits  and  almost  broke 
the  hearts  of  statesmen  who  had  nerve  to  confront  Europe  in 
arms.  It  is  therefore  with  comparative  indifference  that  we  find 
die  favourite  tattle  of  our  grandmothers  once  more  revived  by 
the  publication  of  these  relics  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  or  Ellis 
Cornelia  Knight^  as  she  signs  herself  j  Lady  companion,  as  she 
ought  to  have  been  styled — under-governess,  as  people  would 
persist  in  styling  her — to  the  Princess  Charlotte  tluring  tlie  event* 
ful  years  of  her  life  1813  and  1814.  Not  that  we  would  commit 
the  gross  injustice  of  comparing  Miss  Knight  to  tlie  diarist  in 
question.  We  cannot  believe  that  Miss  Knight  intended  her 
90K*alled  Autobiography  for  publication,  though  her  editor,  Mr, 
Kaye,  gives  reasons  for  thinking  she  did  ;  and,  at  all  events,  she 
did  not  betray,  or  enable  others  to  hetmy,  die  confidences  made 
to  her  in  correspondence,  by  keeping  and  docketing  private 
letters.  Nor  are  her  remains  satirical  in  style,  nor  very  liberal 
in  their  revelations.  Miss  Knight  had  the  character  in  her 
generation  of  being  an  extremely  cautious  person,  and  her  cau- 
tion 
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tion  exhibits  itself  curiously  enougli  in  these  volmmes  ;  for  while 
at  one  time  she  notes  down,  in  the  most  tranqail  and  matternif- 
fact  way,  circumstances  which  any  one  who  was  interested  in 
the  pcrsonag"es  concerned  would  forg'et  if  they  could,  or  commit 
at  all  events  to  their  mem<jry  alone,  she  seems  at  otlier  times 
embarrassed  by  the  delicacy  of  her  own  secrets,  and  ciii*onides 
tht'in  with  much  apparatus  of  mystery.  She  reminds  us, 
occasionally,  of  that  p>or  comrade  of  Thistlewood  the  traitor 
who  wrote  down  some  political  sentiments  in  prison  to  please  a 
fancier  of  autographs^  but  could  not  refrain,  throuj^Ii  habit,  from 
designating  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  by  initials  and  dashes, 
though  he  was  going  to  be  lianged  next  morning.  But  the 
general  impression  produced  by  the  present  diarist  is  <mly  a 
trifle  less  painful  than  that  leJl  by  her  preflecessor.  She  is  con- 
stantly imputing,  often  by  such  quiet  insinuation  as  is  not 
readily  detected,  low  or  crooked  motives  to  almost  every  person 
concerned  in  the  Princess  Charlotte's  affairs.  Traits  of  the 
worst  description  are  recorded  witli  such  dispassionate  traa*» 
quillity,  that  it  is  only  on  reflection  and  second  reading  that  we 
become  conscious  how  very  base,  and  even  shocking,  are  the 
conduct  or  sentiments  thus  calmly  ascribed.  It  is  therefore  one 
of  those  books  of  scandal  t»f  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  publication ;  such  as  do  but  cauise  unnecessary  annoyance,  if 
not  to  the  living,  to  those  who  cherish  the  memories  of  their 
dead,  wkile  they  add  absolutely  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  any 
fractioa  of  history  worth  knowing.  But  as  sucli  books  will  always 
continue  to  be  published  while  money  is  an  obJ€*ct  widi  'families 
into  whose  hands  they  have  got,'  and  will  certainly  be  rrad  when 
published  (Miss  Knight  has  already  reached  a  third  edition),  we 
mu.st  content  ourselves  with  entering  this,  our  conventional  pro- 
test, in  opposition  to  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Kaye  justifies 
the  publication,  and  proceed. 

Miss  Knight  was  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Knight, 
an  officer  of  we II -deserved  reputation.  She  made  the  accjuaint- 
ance,  as  a  girl,  of  *  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  *jther  cele^ 
brities  of  the  age/  She  attained  in  her  day  considerable  reputation 
'as  a  lady  of  extensive  learning  and  manifold  accomplishments.' 
Mrs.  Piozzi  calls  her  '  the  far-famed  Cornelia  Knight.*  She  wrote 
*  Dinarbas^  a  Sequel  to  Rasselas,*  and  *  Marcus  Flaminius,  a  View 
of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Social  Life  of  the  Romans,*  a 
novel  in  two  volumes,  which,  as  Mn  Kaye  rather  satin  tally  re- 
marks, *  being  in  the  stately  classical  style,  hit  tlie  taste  of  the 
age,*  But  judging  from  these  remains  atone,  and  not  having  read 
either  Dinarbas  or  Marcus  Flaminius,  we  should  be  ioclinetl  to 
suspect  that  the  learning  wbich  gained  her  celebrity  did  not 
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reach  much  beyond  die  standard  required  for  astonishing^  '  per- 
sons of  quality.'  It  did  not  certainly  preserve  her  from  startling' 
historical  mistakes,  or  from  a  pertinacious  inability  to  spell 
forei^  names  (which  her  editor  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
correct),  and  to  scan  either  French  or  Latin  verses,* 

Miss  Knight's  father.  Sir  Joseph,  died  in  1775,  when  she  was 
about  eighteen  ;  and  Lady  Knight,  being  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  unable  to  obtain  a  pension,  went  with  her  daughter  to 
live  on  the  Continent.  They  dwelt  a  good  deal  at  Rome,  where 
Mist  Knight  picked  up  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  person- 
Wg9»  and  ways  of  its  curious  Court  very  rare  with  English  people, 
and  which  furnishes  the  most  amusing  portion  of  her  foreign 
diaries.  She  was  at  Rome  when  the  French  agitator,  Basseville, 
was  murdered  by  the  Conservative  mob,  in  1793.  In  17*J8,  when 
Berthicr  occupied  the  Eternal  City,  she  and  her  mother  effected 
their  escape  to  Naples  with  some  difficulty.  And  here  com- 
mences that  which — when  we  remember  what  she  afterwards 
liccame — is  the  most  curious  chapter  in  Miss  Knight^s  history; 
over  which  her  editor  passes  with  very  discreet  forbearance  of 
remark.  She  and  her  mother  established  the  closest  intimacj 
witli  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  envoy,  and  with  his  too 
celebrated  wife.  They  partook  in  all  the  vehement  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  victory  of  tlie  Nile  and  Lord  Nelson's  triumph- 
ant arrival  at  Naples  were  saluted  by  tlip  English  there.  They 
were  also  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  partakers  of  the  idolatry 
evince<l  by  the  King  anfl  Queen  of  Naples,  and  by  Lady  Hamil- 
Ion,  fur  tlie  hero  who  threw  himself  so  unstisj>ectingly  into  their 
amis.  She  became  a  kind  of  deputy  poetess  laureate  for  the 
occasion  ;  adtled  a  stanxa — '  Join  we  great  Nelson^s  name,*  and 
iO  forth^ — to  the  National  Anthem ;  and  addressed  strains  Cf>m- 
mencing,  *  Come,  cheer  up,  fair  Delia,'  to  Lady  Hamilton,  in 
conn eiL ion  with  the  great  commander.  She  became,  apparently, 
the  indispeusahle  inmate  of  that  circle.  She  accompanied  them 
to  Palermo,  and  there  Lady  Knight  died,  in  1799;  and  'Cor- 
nelia/ says  the  editor,  *  in  fulfilment  of  her  mother's  dying  in- 
junctions, placed  herself  undei-  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltuns,' 
Miss  Knight  herself  tells  us  nothing  of  this,  nor  of  the  causes 
whic  h  led  her  to  form  so  close  an  attachment  to  her  Ladyship^ 
whom  she  cautiously  terms  'a  singular  mixture  of  right  and 
wrong.'  She  only  informs  us  that  she  left  Sicily  in  company 
with  the  Ha  mil  tons,  with  Lady  Hamilton's  mother  Mrs.  Cado- 
gan.  Lord  Nelson,  and  the  Queen  of  Naples,  on  the  8th  June, 
1800,  for  Leghorn  ;  and  proceeded  thence  to  Ancona,  which  place 
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tliey  reached  after  a  difficult  and  somewhat  romantic  journey. 
She  reached  Trieste  by  a  difi'ereiit  ship  ;  but  there  rejoined  the 
Hamilton  and  Nelson  party,  and  proceeded  widi  them  on  what 
may  be  railed  their  triumphal  route  through  Germany,  by 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Hamburg".  They  arrived  in  town  in 
November,  when  Miss  Knight  *  went  to  a  hotel  in  Albemarle 
.Street  with  Mrs.  Cadogan/  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  Miss  Knight's  account  of  the  journey  contains  little  but  a 
chronicle  of  the  decorous  ovations  with  which  it  was  attended. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  story.  In  the  summer 
of  1800j  Mrs,  St,  George,  an  Irish  widow  lady  of  family,  was 
residing  in  Germany,  and  familiar  with  several  of  its  courts. 
She  was  young,  of  much  talent,  and  a  very  lively  jxiwer  of  obser- 
vation, Pi>rtions  of  her  *  Journal  *  have  been  printed  by  her 
son,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster.  We  extract  from  it  with- 
out commtmt,  which  is  quite  nnneccssarVj  the  passajjes  which 
relate  to  the  sojourn  of  Nelson,  the  Hamiltons,  and  Miss  Knight 
at  Dresden: — 

*  OcL  2.— Dined  at  the  Elliots'.  [Mr.  Elliot  was  British  Minister 
at  the  Saxon  Court.]  While  I  was  playing  at  chess  with  Mr.  Elliot, 
tlie  news  arrived  of  Lortl  Nelson's  arrival,  with  Sir  W.  and  Ladj 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Cadogan,  mother  of  the  latter,  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Knight,  famous  for  her  "  Continuation  of  Easselas  "  and  ^'  Private  Life 
of  the  Romans," 

'  Oct  3. — Dined  at  Mr.  Elliot's,  with  only  the  Nelson  party.  It  is 
plain  that  Lord  Nelson  thinks  of  nothing  but  Lady  Hamilton,  who  is 
totally  occupied  by  the  same  object.  She  is  bold,  forward,  coarse, 
assuming,  and  yain.  Her  fignro  is  colossal,  but,  excepting  her  feet, 
which  are  hideous,  well  shaped.  Her  hones  are  large,  and  she  is 
exceedingly  embonpoint.  She  resembles  the  bust  of  Ariadne :  the  shape 
of  all  the  features  is  fine,  as  is  the  form  of  her  head,  and  pai'ticularly 
lier  ears ;  her  teeth  are  a  little  irregular,  but  tolerably  white  ;  her  eyes 
bright  blue,  with  a  brown  spot  in  one,  which,  though  a  defect,  takes 
nothing  away  from  her  beauty  and  expression.  Her  eyebrowpi  and  hair 
are  dark,  and  her  complexion  coarse.  Her  expression  is  strongly 
marked,  variable,  and  interesting;  her  movements  in  common  life 
migraceful ;  her  voice  low,  hut  not  disagreeable .  Lord  Nelson  is  a 
httle  man,  mthont  any  dignity,  who,  I  suppose,  must  resemhle  what 
Suwarrow  was  in  his  youth,  as  he  is  like  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of 
that  General.  Lady  Hamilton  takes  possession  of  him,  and  ho  is  a 
willing  captive,  the  most  devoted  and  submissive  I  have  seen.  Sir 
William  is  old,  inlirm,  oil  admiration  of  his  wife,  and  never  spoke 
to-day  but  to  applaud  her.  Miss  Cornelia  Kniglit  seems  the 
decided  flatterer  of  the  two,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  but  to  show 
forth  their  praise  j  and  Mrs,  Cadogan,  Lady  HamiIton*8  mother,  is 
what  one  might  expect.  After  dinner  we  had  several  songs  in  honour 
of  LoTil  Nelson,  written  by  Miss  Knight,  and  sung  by  Lady  Hamilton, 

She 


She  pnlfe  the  incense  full  in  his  face,  but  he  receiyes  it  with  pleasure, 
and  snuflfe  it  tip  very  cordially.  •  .  *  , 

*  OcL  7.— Lady  H —  -  continues  her  demonstratiouB  of  friendship, 
and  flftid  many  fine  things  about  mj  accompftnying  her  at  flight.  Still 
fiho  does  not  gain  upon  me.  I  think  her  bold,  daring,  vain,  even  to 
folly,  and  stamped  with  the  manner  of  her  first  situation  much  moro 
strongly  than  one  would  suppose,  after  having  represented  Majesty  and 
lived  in  good  company  fifteen  years.  Her  ruling  pasaions  seem  to  me 
canity,  avarice,  and  love  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table*  She  shows  a 
great  avidity  for  presents,  and  has  actuallj  obtained  some  at  Dresden 
by  the  common  artifice  of  admiring  and  lunging.  Mr.  Elliot  says  she 
will  captivate  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  mind  is  as  vulgar  as  her 
own,  and  play  a  great  part  in  England 

*  Oct,  8. — Dined  at  Madame  de  Loss*s,  wife  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
with  the  Nelson  party.  The  Electress  will  not  receive  Lady  Hamilton, 
on  account  of  her  former  dissolute  life.  She  wished  to  go  to  Court, 
on  which  a  pretext  was  made  to  avoid  receiving  company  last  Suiiday, 
and  I  understand  there  will  bo  no  Court  while  she  stays.  Lord 
Nelson,  nnderstanding  the  Electiir  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  said  to 
Mr.  Elliot,  **  Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that  sort.  Lady  Hamilton 
will  knock  the  Elector  down,  and  — —  me,  I'll  knock  him  down  too.** 
She  was  not  invited  in  the  beginning  to  Madame  do  Loss's,  upon  which 
Lord  Nulfion  sent  his  excnse,  and  then  Mr.  Elliot  persuaded  Madame 
de  Loss  to  invite  her. 

*  Oct*  9. — A  great  break&st  at  the  Elliots',  given  to  the  Nelson 
party*  Lady  Hamilton  repeated  her  attitudes  with  great  eflfect.  All 
the  company,  except  their  party  and  myself,  went  away  before  dinner ; 
i^r  which  Lady  Hamilton,  who  declared  sho  was  passionately  fond 
of  champagne,  took  such  a  portion  of  it  as  aKtonished  me.  Lord 
Xokon  was  not  behindhand  ;  called  more  voeiferously  than  usual  for 
songB  in  his  own  praise,  and  after  many  bumpers  proposed  the  Queen 
of  Kaplcfi,  adding,  "  She  is  my  Queen ;  she  is  Qtieen  to  the  backbone," 
Poor  Mr.  Elliot,  who  was  anxious  the  party  should  not  expose  them- 
selves more  than  they  had  done  already,  and  wished  to  get  over  the 
last  day  as  well  as  he  had  done  the  rest,  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
uffiision  of  champagne,  and  effected  it  with  some  difficulty,  but  not  till 
the  Lord  and  Laily,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Antony  and  Moll  Cleopatra, 
were  pretty  far  gone.  I  was  so  tired  I  returned  homo  soon  after 
dinner,  but  not  till  Cleopatra  had  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  her 
donbts  whether  the  Queen  would  receive  her,  iwlding,  "  I  cai'e  little 
about  it.  I  had  much  sooner  j^he  would  settle  half  Sir  W.*8  pensioii 
on  me/*  After  I  went,  Mr.  Elliot  told  me  sho  acted  Nina  intolerably 
iU^  and  danced  the  Tarantola.  During  her  acting  Lord  Nelson 
cipresftcd  his  admiration  by  the  Irish  sotmd  of  astonished  applause, 
which  no  written  character  can  imitate,  and  by  crying  every  now  and 
then,  **Mrs.  Siddons  be  d — d!"  Lady  Hamilton  expressed  great 
anxiety  to  go  to  Court,  and  Mrs.  Elliot  assm'cd  her  it  would  not  amuse 
her,  and  that  the  Elector  never  gave  dinners  or  suppers,  "  ^\  hat !  ** 
cried  she,  "  no  guttling  ?  **     Sir  William  also  this  evening  performed 
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feftts  of  actiTft J.  hopping  roxmd  the  room  on  his  backbone,  his  ami% 
legs,  star  and  ribbon  all  flying  about  in  the  air. 

« Odi.  10.— Mr-  Elliot  saw  thorn  on  board  [a  boat  on  the  Elbe] 
tCMiay.      Ho    heard   by   chanco    from   a    King*©   messenger    that   ».! 
frigate  waited  for  them  at  Hamburgh  and  ventured  to  announoo  ii 
formally.     He  says,   "  The  moment  they  were  on  board  there  y 
an  end  of  tho  fine  arts,  of  the  attitndeSj  of  the  acting,  the  dancing^,, 
and  the  singing.    Lady  Ilamil ton's  maid  began  to  scold  in  FrenckJ 
about  some   provisions   which   had   been   forgot,   in  language  quit 
impossihle  to  repeat,  using  certain  French  words  which  were  neyerl 
spoken   but  by  men  of  the  lowest  clasa,  and  roaring  them  out  from 
one  boat  to  onothcr.     Lady  Hamilton   began  bawling   for  an  Irish 
stew,  and  her  old  mother  set  abont  washing  the  potatoes,  which  she 
did   as   cleverly  as   possible.     They  were    exactly    like   Hogartha 
actresses  dressing  in  the  banu'  * 

Now,  it  may  be  said  once  for  all,  it  is  open  to  every  one  to 
make  such  allowance  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  youth  and 
vi\*acity  and  slightly  satirical  turn  of  the  authoress  of  these 
sketches.  But  they  must  be  substantially  true.  They  were 
written  down  on  the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  preserved  for 
no  purpose  except  that  of  communication  to  her  own  family. 
There  is  no  suspicion  of  intended  publication  here.  Stjme,  in 
their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  have  been  dis- 
pleased at  their  appearance.  They  are  wrong,  we  think.  To 
get  at  the  truth  about  the  tracassenes  of  Carlton  House  is  of  no 
conceivable  importance  to  maukiiul ;  but  that  the  character  of 
one  of  the  real  heroes  of  history  should  be  thoroughly  known- 
known  in  its  weaknesses  no  less  than  its  strength— is  of  very 
considerable  imixfrtance  indeed.  Such  men  must  not  be  painted 
*  en  buste.'  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  real  fame  of  Nelson 
will  suffer  by  additional  exposures  of  his  follies  abcjut  Lady 
Hamilton,  As  well  criticise  Samson  for  his  relations  with 
Dalilah.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  marked  men  in  histoiy, 
though  very  few,  whose  character  is  of  the  Samsonic  type — men 
of  unlimited  bravery,  intense  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  absolute 
simplicity  and  bonestj  of  piir|x>se,  and  witbal  the  merest  children, 
or  worse  than  children,  in  point  of  external  demeanour  and  of  per- 
sonal weaknesses,  whether  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  Nelson 
ornoL  Such  men  were  Wolfe,  Seidlitz,  Suwarrow  (to  whom  Mrs. 
St*  George  acutely  compares  Nelson).  Such  is  Garibaldi,  Men 
like  tliese  are  always  cherished,  as  they  should  be,  in  popular 
affection,  and  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  peculiar  popularity 
after  Time  has  done  its  worst  in  disclosing  their  failings, 

*  Journal  kq)t  daring  a  Tislt  to  Germaaj  in  1799  and  1800,  edited  by  the  Dean 
of  Westmmtcr,  pp*  75-S8. 
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But  the  strange  part  of  this  Teniers-like  bit  of  history,  for  our 
present  puqiose,  consists  in  the  light  which  it  reflects  on  the  real 
characteristics  of  the  refined  Miss  Cornelia  Knig^bt,  *  ladj-com- 
panion  *  a  few  years  after wurds  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  We 
find  her,  not  a  young  girl  deprived  of  her  natural  protector,  but 
a  demure  orphan  of  forty-two,  deliberately  attaching  herst'lf  to 
the  fortunes  and  society  of  this  bacchanalian  citizeness  of  the 
demt-monde,  and  her  convenient  mother.  We  do  not  insinuate 
the  slightest  scandal  against  Miss  Knight,  Though  she  must  have 
bundled  a  vast  deal  of  pitch  between  Palermo  and  Albemarle* 
street,  she  remained  nndefilcd;  and  far  from  having  any  impu- 
tation cast  upon  her,  she  passed  for  a  model  of  decx>runi,  iJ'  not 
auitc  *one  of  the  most  high-minded  women  in  the  world,  and 
lie  kindest-hearted/  as  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  calls  her,  in  the 
spirit  of  Connaught-House  partisanship.  Her  condescension, 
and  that  of  others,  to  the  Hamiltons,  was  in  some  degree  veiled 
by  tlie  blaze  of  Nelson's  glory,  and  the  services  which  the 
boldness  and  readiness  of  his  Emma  had  rendered  to  the 
British  muse.  She  w^as  attached  to  tliera  by  the  ties  of  depend- 
ence and  gratitude.  *Most  of  my  friends,'  she  says  after  her 
arrival  in  London,  *  were  very  urgent  widi  me  to  drop  the 
acquaintance ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  had  been,  I  feared  tlie 
charge  of  ingratitude,  tliough  greatly  embarrassetl  what  to  do,  for 
things  became  very  unpleasant/  (VoL  i.  p*  1G2.)  All  this  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  indulgence  of  society  towards  her ; 
bot  it  does  not  account  for  the  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
a  lady,  whose  antecedents  in  this  respect  were  so  unlucky, 
was  selected^  first  as  the  familiar  attendant  of  the  stiff  Queen 
Charlotte,  next  as  the  *  lady-companion '  of  that  Queen's  grand- 
daughter during  the  most  critical  years  of  her  brief  life.  That  the 
travel  ling-companion  of  Emma  Hamilton  should  have  been  chosen, 
not  simply  to  play  propriety  in  a  youthful  Princess's  drawing- 
rocm^  but  to  train  her  heart  and  intellect,  and  watch  over  her  under 
circumstances  of  embarrassment  and  delicacy  almost  unparalleled, 
is  such  a  fact  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  courts  w^ould  scarcely  have 
dared  to  invent  We  fear  it  can  only  remain  on  record  as  a  proof 
how  indescribably  low  the  standard,  not  exactly  of  morals,  but 
of  moral  sentiment,  had  descended  in  ouis^  at  the  period  in 
question. 

So,  however,  it  fell  out,  la  March,  1805,  Miss  Knight  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Queen  Charlotte,  without  any  solicita- 
tion, she  says,  on  her  port : — 

*Her  Hajesty  had  been  pleased  to  express  a*  dosiro  that  I  should  be 
ittaehod  to  her*  person,  without  any  particular  ecaploymcnt,  but  that  I 
diO'ald  be  lodged  at  Wiadsor,  in  a  house  belonging  to  Her  Majesty, 

with 


irith  d  maid  in  her  service  to  do  the  work  of  the  house.  Ker  Majeety 
added  tlmt  she  would  allow  me  300/,  a-yeor,  and  that  I  shouhl  be 
present  ftt  her  evening  parties  when  invited,  and  always  on  Siindajs 
and  red-letter  days,  and  he  ready  to  attend  her  in  the  morning  when 
reciuircd  to  do  ao/ — vol.  i,  p,  168, 

In  this  capacity  she  passed  the  melancholy  season  of  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Amelia  and  final  seclusion  of  George  III. ;  and  she 
adds  some  touching  details  of  these  events  to  those  already  known. 
In  1813  she  was  transferred,  or  rather  transferred  herself,  to  the 
service  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
change  arc  very  warily  recounted^  and  not  quite  intelligibly.  It 
seems  that  she  had  §:at  heartily  tired  of  the  Qaeen's  dreary  little 
society — '  duH,  uninteresting,  and  monotonous  ;  every  year  more 
confined,  and  ever,  from  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Family,  con- 
demned to  listen  to  all  their  complaints  and  private  quarrels.' 
Nor  does  Queen  Charlotte  seem  to  have  cared  particularly  for  Miss 
Knight,  But  Her  Majesty  had  the  tenacity  of  soured  old  age.  Miss 
Knight  could  not,  therefore,  get  herself  liberated  without  a  most 
disproportionate  amount  of  finesse  and  diplomacy.  Sir  Henry 
Halford  was  the  agent  employed  by  the  Regent,  as  it  should  seem, 
to  eflect  the  lady's  extradition.  He  WTote  her  a  most  pressing 
letter,  olTering  her  among  other  things,  as  she  asserts,  the  title  of 
^  Honourable  ; '  and  *  with  this  letter  came  two  from  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  one  of  which  was  written  by  the  Queen's  desire,  to 
give  me  a  hint  that  the  Prince  wished  I  should  come  forward  to 

assist  him but  bidding,  tliat  the  Queen  would  not  bias 

me  either  way.  The  other  letter  was  a  private  one,  in  which 
she  urged  me  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  accept,  and  offering  to  consider  myself  still  as  in  heafj 
service,  or  terms  to  that  effect*  The  answxr  she  received  wj 
unsatisfactory.  *  1  saw,'  she  says,  '  that  the  Queen  wished  me  to 
take  the  refusal  on  myself,  that  she  might  not  offend  the  Prince,' 
She  was  dreadfully  disappointed;  and  went,  'with  a  heavy 
hearty  after  an  hysterical  fit,'  to  the  Castle,  where  she  met 
such  a  reception  as  compelled  her  to  decline  the  Prince  Regent's 
proposal.  But  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  Carlton  House  con- 
tinued, until  (if  we  may  believe  her)  she  adopted  an  expedient 
which  seems  to  carry  one  back  to  the  days  when  Queen 
Elizabeth's  courtiers  used  to  propitiate  her  with  purses  full  of 
broad  pieces.  She  was  aware  that  Her  Majesty  was  just  at  this 
time  hard  pressed  for  cash  ;  and,  renewing  her  supplication  for 
perinissiou  to  depart,  *  offered  some  arrangements  which  I  thought 
w^ould  serve  to  free  Her  Majesty  from  embarrassment,  and  par^ 
ticularbf  the  loan  of  one  thousand  pounds,  rrithout  intereM—^  sum 
which  1  knew  the  Queen  wa«  at  that  time  very  desirous  to  pro- 
cure, 
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added  to  the  salary  wbich  I  gave  up,  and  the 
house  which  she  might  let,  would  set  her  rompletely  at  her  ease 
in  respect  to  Frogmore  and  the  farm,'     But  the  Queen,  unlike 

tjrovemor  of  Tilbury,  was  prwif  against  the  allurement  of  the 
ousand  pounds/  *  To  this  letter  1  received,  next  day,  two 
wers — the  one,  relative  to  my  offer,  of  course  private  ;  and  the 
Other  respecting  my  acceptance  of  the  employment  Both  were 
entful  and  bitter  to  a  high  degree.'  Miss  Knight  was  very 
ry,  and  so  she  told  Lord  Moira's  wife  and  sister,  '  The  ladies 
proved  of  my  feelings,  but  Lord  Moira  did  not.  He  thought 
nerves  ought  to  l>e  braced  against  marks  of  resentment  wliich 
did  not  think  I  had  deserved.  /  did  not  mention  to  them  the 
\miary  part  of  the  correspondence;  nor  is  it  known  to  any 
aan  being  except  one  friend,  whci  will  never  repeat  it.*  ( V^o],  i, 
[196.)  At  last  the  arrangement  was  effected,  as  she  tells  us, 
means  of  an  urgent  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  himself ; 
possibly  the  *  pecuniary  part  of  the  correspondence'  had  dimi- 
nished her  mistress's  reluctance  to  part  with  her.  Bui  the  Queen 
remained — at  least  in  Miss  Knight's  belicf-^her  fixed  enemy  to 
the  end  of  her  days ;  and  she  herself,  as  we  shall  see,  ultimately 
repented  having  left  Her  Majesty. 

On  the  25th  January,  1813,  Miss  Knight  was  *  presented  *  on 
her  new  appointment  Tlie  establishment  into  which  she  had, 
with  fnll  knowledge  of  the  facts,  introduced  herself,  was  certainly 
^|ttt  such  as  the  well-regulated  mind  of  a  duenna  of  fifty  would 
^Hially  select  as  a  refuge  after  the  storms  of  life.  The  daughter 
of  George  and  Caroline  was  now  just  seventeen;  a  fine  spirited 
girl,  with  much  talent,  much  nobleness  of  heart,  an  ungoverned 
will,    but   a    most    affectionate,    and     through    affection    a    con- 

I  liable  disposition.     Sych   is  the  verdict  posterity  may  fairly 
IS   on   the   poor  perishing  creature    who  then  filled    such   a 
ice  in  the  public  eye — the  bright  ephemeron  of  our  history, 
the  *  fair-haired  daughter  of  the  isles/  of  whom  those   who 
were  grown   men    forty   years  ago  can   even  now    hardly    read 
jfithout  some  emotion.     So  hemmed  in  from  childhood  upwards 
^ft  every  evil  influence — the  victim  of  so  much  sinister  design 
^Kthftt   she  should   have   won  love   and    respect — that  calumny 
iBkould  have  glanced  harmless  from  beside  her,  is  surely  enough 
fc  prove  her  real  merit,  even  after  all  allowance  for  the  exag- 
gerations both   of  flattery    and  of  faction,   which,   in   her  case, 
happened   to  combine.       At   the   time   when  the   Regent  chose 
Miss  Knight  to  attend  hor,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
fear  lest  his  clever  child  should  all  at  once  chip  the  shell,  and 
soar  beyond  his  control.     She  had  just  had  the  boldness  to  ask 
father,  through  Lord  Liver n<K*l,   *  that,  as   she  unrler stood 
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Lady  de  Clifford  liacl  resigned,  sbe  miglit  tave  no  other  govser- 
ness,  but  an  establisliment  of  her  own,  and  ladies-in- waiting/ 

*  I  believe/  savs  Miss  Kiii^ht,  *  she  wrote  that  letter  by  the  advice 
of  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone,  her  uld  and  intimate  friend/  We 
believe  Miss  Knig^ht's  sxispii'ion  of  Miss  Mercers  interference  to 
be  entirely  false ;  and  it  will  be  seen  presently  how  this  mis- 
statement is  in  keeping^  with  many  qthcr  particulars  asserted  or 
insinuated  in  this  Autf^hiography  respecting  the  lady  in  questicm, 
now  Countess  de  Flahnult,     The  Prince,  however, 

•  in»8  violently  angry  wh^n  he  hoard  of  the  letter,  and  took  Loid 
Eld  on  down  with  him  to  Windsor,  where  in  the  Qitocn^B  room, 
before  Hep  Majesty,  FrincefiB  Mary,  and  Lady  do  Clifford,  in  a 
¥QI7  rongh  manner  l^o  learned  Lofd  cxpomided  ihid  hsw  of  Kngbad 
M  BOi  aifording  Her  Eoyal  HighPttMt  what  ebd  iaiBBaDded;  ami^ 
on  the  Prinee'G  o^ng  what  ho  would  have  done  an  a  father,  he  is 
said  to  havo  ao^wercd,  "  If  she  hiid  been  my  daughter,  1  would  ha^e 
locked  her  up."  Prineesas  Charlotte  heard  this  VNdth  great  dignity,  and 
aufiwered  not  a  word ;  hut  she  afterwards  went  into  the  room  of  one  of 
her  aunts,  biurst  into  tears^  and  exclaimed,  **  What  would  tho  King  say 
if  he  could  know  that  hifi  grand-daughter  had  been  compared  to  tlie 
grand-daughter  of  a  collier  ?  *'  * — vol,  i.  p.  184. 

The  story  is  differently  told  (as  the  editor  points  out)  in  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury's  Diary,  and  mure  plausibly,  as  tlic  epigrani  is 
ascribed  to  Lady  de  Clifford  instead  of  tiie  jrirlish  Priticess. 
Most  probably  neither  version  is  true.  The  result,  however,  of 
^  things  being  in  this  uncomfortable  state,^  as  Miss  Knight  calls 
it,  was,  that  the  new  establisliraent,  with  the  Duchess  of  Le^^ 
at  the  head  as  '  Governess,'  was  framed  by  the  Regent  and  Sir 
Henry  Halford  as  nearly  on  a  nursery  model  as  the  case  wau" 
admit  of.  The  Princess's  *  coming  out,'  if  such  a  phrase 
applicable  to  Princesses,  was  indefinitely  postponed.  '  VV' arwick 
House'  was  selected  as  her  place  of  confinement.  We  copy 
the  description  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  modern  Londoners,  and 
to  show  what  accommodation  was  thought  sutlicient  for  pre- 
sumptive royalty  in  the  times  when  Kin<j  Gcorg:e  111.  was  content 
with  a  couple  of  lodt^ing-houses  on  the  Esplanade  at  Weymouthj 
and  his  offspring  with  the  brick  boxes  about  Kew  : — 

*  Warwick  House,  in  which  Princeas  Chai4otto  and  I,  with  as 
excellent  family  of  old  servants,  were  now  the  only  rei^idcnis^  was  an 
old,  moderate-sized  dwelling,  at  that  time  miserably  out  of  repair,  and 
almost  Mliug  to  niins.  It  ^\'as  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  narrow 
hme,*  with  a  small  courtyard  and  gates^  at  which  two  sentinels  were 
phiced.     On  the  ground  floor  were  a  hall,  dining-room,  library,  comp^ 


*  *  At  the  end  of  Waririck  Street,  which  stretchei  ffoia  Cooklfur  SfiR^  toward? 
the  modem  Carlton  Hoaae  Terrace/  eay s  the  editor. 
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oiler's- romn.  atid  twoTerj  Kmull  rooms,  with  a  good  Btaircaso,  and  two 

ck  Htaircase«  latich  the  rcveraa Yet  for  a  private  family  it  was 

from  being  unccnnfortable,  though  anything  bat  royal.  The 
4gawiiig-room  and  Prtaceaa  Charlotte's  becfroom,  with  bay  windows, 
■koked  on  a  small  garden  with  a  wall,  and  a  road  which  divided  it 
^■kom  the  garden  of  Carlton  Houjie,  to  which  there  was  a  door  of  com* 
^^knnication.  I^othing  could  more  perfootlj  resemble  a  convent  than 
^HHus  residence ;  but  it  was  a  scat  of  happiness  to  Princess  Chaiiotte 
compared  with  the  Lower  Lodge  at  Windsor,  and  she  was  anxiously 
desirous  to  remain  in  town  as  much  as  possiLlo/ 

She  was  promised,  according  to  Miss  Knight,  parties  and 
balls,  and  drawing-rooms  without  numbrr,  to  sweeten  her  sorlu- 
ciosi ;  but  no  such  promises  were  kept.  *  Every  consifleration 
WHS  to  \m  sacrificed  to  the  plan  of  keeping  the  Princess  Charlotte 
much  as  possible  a  child  ;'  and  here  we  have  die  secret  uncon- 
ciously  revealed  of  great  part  of  Miss  Knight's  dissatisfaction 
rith  her  new  office ;  for  the  title  of  *  Sul>-gt>verness/  which  the 
^onrt  people  persisted  in  giving  Iilt,  and  against  which  she 
[intintiall}^  remonstrated,  was  in  keeping  with  that  jealousy  of 
be  Princi?ss's  years  which  would  fain  have  revoked  the  prema- 
re  grant  of  a  *  lady  companion.' 

In  this  strictly  watched  retirement  the  poor  young  Princess  had 
endure  a  far  severer  trial  tlian  those  of  snch  petty  annoyances 
— the  tribulation  brought  on  her  by  the  quarrels  between  the 
^— Jiegent  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which,  in  this  summer,  reached 
^■Uieir  height  We  know  that  the  natural  yearning  of  a  child's 
^beart  made  the  Princess  lean  strongly  to  the  side  of  her  mother. 
^BGreat  part  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  Court,  sympathised 
^■Mrongly  with  this  tendency  on  her  part  All  London  was 
^ftiffecte<l  on  the  famous  occasion  when  their  carriages  met  during^ 
a  period  of  prohibited  intercourse  on  Constitution  Hill,  and 
[lothex  and  daughter  almost  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
rm» — an  event,  by  the  way,  to  which  Miss  Knight  does  not 
Ivert,  though  it  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  W^e  know 
what  the  Princess  could  not  know,  for  none  could  explain 
to  her  with  the  observance  of  the  common  sanctity  of  the 
iLtemal  relation,  why  it  was  al>solutely  necessary  to  stifle  that 
of  affection.  We  know  that  in  enforcing  the  separation  as 
as  he  could,  the  Regent  was  performing  no  more  than  a  duty, 
Biner  repulsive.  But  then  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  most 
tttterly  unfitted  to  enforce  on  a  daughter  precepts  in  themselves 
r.  His  deep  sins  against  that  mother — the  unmanly,  un- 
dignified character  of  bis  dealings  with  his  family — the  vices  of 
his  crapulous  Court — all  these  rose  up  in  judgment  against  him, 
whenever  he  endeavoured  to  take  what,  in  the  case  of  another 

£  2  father, 
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fatbcr,  might  have  hccn  deemed  salutary  precautions*  And  all 
his  faults  were  known  to  his  daughter  but  too  well,  while  the 
evidence  of  her  mother's  failing^s  rested  on  hearsay,  which  she 
would  not  believe.  The  Regentj  it  must  be  plainly  said  for 
troth's  sake,  wjis  one  of  those  men  on  whom  a  course  of  hard 
profligacy  has  wrought  out  its  own  last  revenge.  Even  when 
he  meant  well  he  could  no  longer  act  well.  He  had  lost  tlie  re- 
fined sense  of  delicacy  and  honourable  courtesy  in  dealing  with 
man  or  woman ;  all  that  was  left  was  a  certain  plausibility  of 
manner,,  and  even  that  manner  has  been  severely  observed 
upon  by  persons  well  qualified  to  judge.  WTien  bis  daughter 
was  *  thrown  into  agonies  of  grief  by  the  daily  discussions 
about  her  mother's  guilt,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  Douglas 
Charges  (in  tlie  spring  of  1813),  he  could  not  forbear,  according 
to  Miss  Knight,  from  forcing  the  poor  girl  to  go  with  him 
throupfh  the  hateful  subject  of  the  '  investigation  ^  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Liverpool^  'as  his  confidential  servant!'  The  Princess 
was  *  dreadfully  overcome '  by  this  piece  of  coarseness,  and  the 
Regent  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  conceive  why,  '  for  she 
had  taken  everything  he  had  said  to  her,  whm  akme^  perfectly 
well!'  Scenes  illustrating  the  same  deficiency  of  moral  per- 
ception on  his  part  abound  throughout  these  jiages. 

'  The  Prince  took  mo  aside  this  evening  [very  ahortly  after  her 
engagement  with  the  Princess],  and  talked  to  me  for  a  long  while 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  &nd  the  little  regard  she  liad  shown  for 
Princess  Charlotte  when  a  child,  and  how  by  her  negligence  there  was 
a  miirk  on  the  Princess  Oharlottc^a  nose,  having  left  her  hands  at 
liberty,  whereas  he  used  continually  to  watch  beside  her  cradle.  He 
said  very  aevero  things  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  every  way,  and 
even  accused  her  of  threatening  to  declare  that  the  Princess  was  not 
his  daughter,  I  really  had  not  remarked  this  little  blemish  on  the 
smooth  and  beautiful  skin  of  my  yoimg  Princess,  and  should  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  forbearing  to  smile  at  the  seriouBness  with  which 
that  important  misfortune  was  mentioned,  if  I  had  not  been  horrified 
by  the  rest  of  the  conversation.* — ^vol.  i.  p,  211, 

Even  when  the  Regent  meant  kindly,  his  tactless  and  frivolous 
ways  of  prorlaiming  his  authority  were  almost  as  annoying  as 
hiji  displeasure. 

*  He  was  in  high  good  hmnour  this  evenings  but  in  tlio  midst  of  it 
tapping  ino  on  the  shoulder,  said,  "  Remember,  however,  my  dear 
Chevalier  "  (his  pet  name  for  Miss  Knight),  ''  that  Charlotte  must  lay 
iflide  the  idle  nonsense  of  thinldug  that  she  has  a  uill  of  her  o^n  ; 
while  I  live  she  must  be  eubject  to  me  as  she  is  at  present,  if  she  were 
thirty,  or  forty,  or  five-and-forty.*'  This,  of  coarse,  I  did  not  repeat  to 
Her  Royal  Highness/ 

Occasionally 
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Octrasionally  the  monotony  of  princely  intercoarse  was  varied 
or  the  inmates  of  Warwick  Hoose  by  socb  scenes  as  the  following. 
'  er  a  birthday  dinner  at  Sandhurst^ 

^  The  Prince  did  not  speak  to  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Duchess,  or 

fto,  but  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  annihilate  \m When  the 

}aoen  was  ahont  to  depart,  the  Prince  Begent  was  not  to  be  found, 

"  wc  afterwards  learned  that  he,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  of 

(the  father),  and  many  others,  wcxc  under  the  table.    The  Duke 

rk  hurt  his  head  very  seriously  against  the  cellaret.     In  ehort,  it 

^asad  bumness.' 

Yet,  coarse  and  unfeeling  as  the  Prince  may  be  deemed  in  his 
and  act  to  his  child,  it  is  justice  to  his  memory  to  say  tliat  even 
tie  narrative  of  the  resentful  Miss  Knight  does  not  ascribe  to 
tiim  anything  amounting  to  cruelty.  His  behaviour  was  by 
turns  overbearing,  sulky,  jealous^  querulous — every  thing  but 
what  it  should  have  been  where  the  object  was  to  conciliate  and 
to  restrain ;  but  of  intentional  cruelty  there  is  no  evidence. 

Of  the  associates  in  the  same  service  whom  Miss  Knight 
encountered  at  Warwick  House,  she  gives  the  following  hopeful 
picture : — 

*  The  Bishop  of  SaHsbury  used  to  come  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
and  "  do  the  important  "  as  Her  Royal  Highness's  "  preceptt^r."     He 
had  expreesed  great  satisfaction  at  my  coming  into  her  service,  and 
had,  I  know,  wished  it  many  years  before  j  but  however  willing  I  was 
to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Bishop,  and  to  induce  Princess  Char- 
lotto  to  treat  him  with  attention,  I  could  not  but  see  how  nairow  his 
^Tiews,  how  strong  his  prejudices,  and  how  unequal  his  talents  were  to 
flhe  charge  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the  goo<l  old  King> 
auch  against  the  Prince's  inclination.    The  Bishop^s  first  points  were 
arm  Princess  Charlotte  against  the  encouragement  of  Popery  and 
Whig  principleB  (two  eyils  which  ho  seemed  to  think  equally  great), 

and  to  appear  hiniBelf  a  man  of  consequence The  Bishop 

had  been  preceptor  to  the  Didte  of  Kent,  and  living  much  at  Windsor, 
^^  where  ho  was  formerly  a  canon,  had  imbibed  the  had  style  of  manners 
^ft  1)elonging  to  thiit  place '  [this  is  an  accusation  against  the  Col- 
^Kjegiate  Chapel  which  we  never  heard  of  befoi^] ;  *and  as  it  was  not 
^■grafted  on  any  natural  or  acquired  elegance,  ho  was  in  that  respect 
^■also  unfit  for  his  situation  ;  added  to  which  his  temper  was  hasty,  and 
his  manner  easily  ruffled.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  233. 

We  by  no  means  accept  all  poor  Miss  Knight*s  jaundiced  views 
^of  the  personages  about  the  Princess ;  but  it  seems  clear  enough, 
from  all  we  know  of  him,  that  Bishop  Fisher,  whatever  his  epis- 
copal merits  may  have  been,  was  about  as  fit  to  direct  the  intellect 
^ftnd  control  the  temper  of  a  young  and  sorely  perplexed  girl  as 
he  would  have  been  to  nurse  a  child  of  a  year  old,     Umler  the 

Bishop  ^ 
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Bi&hop  were  '  Dr,  Short,  sul>-preceptor,  a  good  sort  of  Deyonshire 
inao,  with  some  classical  knowlcLlge,  very  little  taste,  an  honest 
heart,  but  over- cautious  temper,  fearful  oi  offending  ;'  *  Mr, 
Sterkcy  ?  minister  of  the  Swiss  church,  who  read  French  with  the 
Princess,'  strang^ely  descrihed  as  'a  man  of  good  manners  for  his 
station,  and  uf  a  very  pliant  disposition,  ready  to  do  anything  not 
absolutely  wicked  ;'  and  Kiiper,  llie  German  preceptor,  suspected 
of  being  a  spy.  Then  there  was  the  good  Duchess  of  Leeds 
(governess),  who  had  no  inclination  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  and 
really  seems  to  have  been  the  most  sensible  and  cleanest  of  the 
party: — 

*  Provided  that  she  might  ridu  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  Hall'g, 
a  seeoud-rate  riding-school,  on  an  old  quiet  horse,  for  exercise,  get 
into  her  shower-bath,  and  take  calomel  when  she  pleased,  dine  out, 
ana  go  to  all  parties  when  invited,  shake  hands  with  everybody,  and 
touch  her  salary,  she  cared  for  nothing  more,  except  when  mischieTons 
people  to  plague  her,  or  cm'ious  people  to  know  what  was  going  cm, 
talked  to  her  about  Princess  Charlotte^a  petticoats  being  too  short,  of 
Her  Eojal  Highness  nodding  instead  of  bowing,  or  talking  to  tho 
maids  of  honour  at  chapel  between  the  prayers  and  the  sermon/ 

None  of  them  perhaps  quite  what  the  disappointed  lady-com- 
panion pfiints  them,  but  evidently  a  wretchedly  inferior  set  of 
attendants,  from  whom  the  proud  and  clever  Princess  instinctively 
withdrew  herself  into  a  state  of  mental  insulation. 

Such  was  the  muddy  whirlpool  into  which  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Knight  plunged  herself,  and  in  which,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle  or  two,  slie  went,  as  wc  shall  see,  to  the  bottom.  Un- 
fortunately she  did  not  enter  the  household  as  an  impartial  person. 
All  its  inmates  naturally  took  one  side  or  the  other,  the  niother^'s 
or  the  lather  s ;  she  had  taken  the  former  beforehand.  This  is 
plain  i>n  her  own  statement,  *  When  Lord  Moira  was  endea»> 
vouring  to  persuade  me  iu  accept  the  place  offered  me,*  she  says, 
*  I  told  him  my  sole  motive  then  w^as  to  assist  in  rescuing  a  nokh 
yoniiff  creature  from  surroundinf/  jM'rsecuticmj  to  give  her  room  to 
show  what  she  really  was,  misuntlerstood  as  she  appeared  to  be, 
and  certainly  capable  of  becuming  a  blessing  to  her  country  or 
the  reverse;'  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  This  passage  really 
affords  the  key  to  her  subsequent  nan-ative.  After  rea«ling  it,  one 
feels  that  her  protestations  of  impartiality  and  a  simple  desire  to 
perform  a  difficult  duty  must  go  for  nothing.  All  her  actions 
were  subject  to  a  bias,  and  so  is  her  narrative.  She  soon  lost 
favour  with  tlie  Prince  Rejjent,  and  to  lose  favour  w  ith  him  was 
to  become  the  object  of  a  kind  of  effeminate,  spiteful,  and  way- 
ward hostility.  Uui\)rtunatcly  she  did  not  gain  it  with  the 
Princess  ;  and  this  was  the  crowning  disappointment  of  her  life, 

Tl«i. 
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The  Princess  e^idencly  had  confidence  in  her  steadiness,  and 
shed,  in  her  way,  to  be  kind  to  her  and  to  love  her  ;   btit  she 
not  love  her,  nor  even  like  her;  and  the  cfUn'ts  went  anrainst 
le  grain.     We  c«)llect  this  from  the  jsreneral  tenor  of  the  Auto- 
>grapUy,  as  well  as  from  Lady  Cliarlotte  Bury's  express  state- 
!it»      Bat,  with  the  natnral   feeling;  of  unsuccessful  candidates 
the  attachment  of  a  superior,  Miss  Kni^^ht  could  not  ascribe 
iis  failure  to  any  demerits  of  her  own,  and  attributed  it  thmughoat 
^  i>flices  of  another.     And  here  commences  the  most  ob- 
jje  part  of  the  narrative.     The  person  on  whom  Miss 
[.nisrht  fixed   as  the  subject  of  her  jealousy  was  Miss  Mercer 
linstone.     To  her  she  ascribes,  sometimes  by  assertion,  more 
by  insinuation,  almost  every  disappointment  which  occurred 
\  hersel  f.     Miss  Mercer  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  Princess's 
lew  intimates  who  was  the  choice  of  her  own  heart.     Some  years 
rider  than  the  latter,  she  was  able  at  once  to  be  her  adviser  and 
ker    bosom   friend.      And   althouj^-h   herself  no  favourite  of  the 
egent,  nor  partial    to    him — in    fact,   involved  in  his  general 
of  the  *  damnetl  ladies ' — she  seems  to  have  exercised  that 
ce,  on  all  important  occasionsj  in  order  tf)  persuade   her 
sd  into  submission    to  her    father.      That   such  unpalatable 
should  have  been  given  and  received  without  any  inter- 
don  of  tlieir  cordial  relations,  does  honour  to  both.      Accord* 
dy,  in  the  Princess  of  Wales's  circle,  Miss  Mercer  was  regarded 
ae  of  those  who  *  set  the  mother  against  the  daughter  ;'  *   and 
\  Knight  probably  shared  the  feelings  of  the  Counaught  House 

this  time,*  she  says  (March,  1813),  *  Mias  Mercer  Elphin- 
no  to  town,  and  Prinoesfl  Charlotte  wrote  to  ask  the  K  agent's 
Bion  fvjr  seoing  her.  It  was  evident  that  thiJS  hud  been  amrnged 
ad,  and  timt  the  conditions  were  that  Miss  Mcroor,  who  hod 
\  inflnauco  than  any  one  with  Princess  Chorlotto,  should  open  her 
qfoe  to  her  mother's  imprudeneej  and  break  the  conBdential  intimacy 
1)otween  them/^voh  i.  p,  225, 

We  believe  this  to  Ije  alt*?gedief  false,      Xo  conditir>ns  wliatever 
made  with  Miss  Mereer ;  the  permission  was  simply  given 
her  father^  who  was  in  the  Prince'^s  household.     However,  we 
klold  in  the  very  next  page  ; — 

'  Boon  perceivpd  the  change,  and  also  some  difference  of  conduct 
lipvids  myHolf.     Princess  Charlotte  left  o^  shaking  hands  with  mo 
we  met  in  the  morning  and  parted  at  night ;  a  circumsttiiee 
:  in  itself,  and  imneeessary  where  people  live  in  the  same  house 
iicr,  hut  it  was  accompaniod  by  hints  that  when  she  had  an 


•  Lady  CiiafioUe  BaryV  Diary,  L  349,  See  also  Moore'«  Diirj-,  vol.  in.  p.  T 12, 
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eBtablishmeiit  her  ladies  fihould  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  and  a  short  liinc 
after,  that  her  kdiea  ongbt  to  he  peeresses  or  of  the  highefit  connexioni, 
I  coiild  easily  guess  whcftice  all  this  was  derived^  hut  said  nothing." 

Soon  after,  on  a  similar  occasion^  *  I  burst  into  tears,  and  was 

obliged  to  remain  in  my  room  that  evening.      Next  day  Prince 
Charlotte  hinted  something  about  jealousy,  of  which  I  took  no  noticel 
but  I  perceived  her  iniud  had  been  poisoned.' 

All  this — .^nd  there  is  much  more  of  such  stufl'— seeras  to  have 
been  in  truth  tlie  mere  prompting  of  the  *  green-eyed  mortsterJ^ 
Miss  Mercer  and  Miss  Knight  were  on  the  most  friendly  outwar 
terms,  and  the  former  seems  to  liave  known  nothing  of  what  w^as 
rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  poor  lady-companion. 

Tlu'se  petty  tracasserka  were  soon  to  give  wa^*  to  intrigues  and_ 
annoyance  of  a  more  serious  description,      ^fo  young   lady 
great  prospects,  let  alone  her  being — 

*  The  loveUeBt  maid,  besides. 
That  ever  heir'd  a  crown,*  • 

can  escape  rumours  of  flirtations ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  goes 
on  in  its  present  way,  such  will  be  borne  on  every  breeze.  In 
the  case  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  these  began  early  enough. 
Alreaily,  when  Miss  Kniglit  jfiined  the  household,  talk  was  busy 
alxput  Captaiti  Fitzclarence,  the  late  Lord  Munster,  whom,  as  we 
have  been  informc<l,  the  Princess  scarcely  knew  by  sight.  Her 
father  wished  her  to  marry  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  just 
restored  to  his  Dutch  expectations  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
project  was  taken  up  very  strongly  by  the  Recent,  partly  from 
exceeding  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  additional  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  his  dau|f liter  in  his  unhappy  relations  with  his 
wife.  The  scheme  di*l  no  discredit  to  its  promoters :  the 
Prince's  character  stocul  liigh,  the  marriage  was  in  consonance 
with  the  then  British  policy  ;  but,  somehow,  Orange  matches 
(notwithstanding  the  instance  of  the  great  Deliverer)  have 
seldom  been  popular  in  England.  At  all  events,  tlie  Princess 
coukl  not  abide  him.  As  soon  as  she  discovered  what  was 
iif  store  for  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  escape  from 
persecution  by  some  otlier  union^ — she  had  scarcely  considered 
what  She  w^anted  to  marry  some  one  of  the  Princes  of  Prussia 
— she  wanted  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Gloucester :  and  lioweve? 
the  idea  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  remember  that 
kind-hearted  Prince  in  later  days,  it  was  not  thought  so  prepos- 
terous in  1813.  Attachment  to  him  she  bad  not  formed;  but 
he  had  touched  her  feelings  by  words  of  friendly  encuuragemenl 


•  When  dretsed  for  the  evcnbg^j  *iiyg  Miss  Knight,  with  excusable  ptrtisHt; 
she  was  '  tlie  haadsofiieit  wonuin  in  the  roum.' 
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ofleretl  iii  her  deep  troubles.     One  of  her  truest-hearted  advisers, 

ird  Grej,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  idea.     Lord  Grey  was  a 

itTong"  party  man,  and  one  whose  judgment  was  as  subject  in 

neral  to  be  warped  by  party  considerations  as  that  of  others  ; 

ut  not  on  a  matter  appealing  so  closely  to  the  higher  principles 

of  his  nature  as  the  confidence  of  an  almost  friendless  girl,  and 

she  the  heiress  of  the  throne.     He  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge^ 

to  have  advised  her  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend  interested  in  her 

welfare  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  that  over-sensitive 

K^rd  to  her  rank  and  position  which  affected  the  judgment  of 
lera:^ — 
•About  tliis  time  *  (August,  1813),  vcxM^b  Miss  Knight,  *Her  Royal 
.ghness,  by  tho  advice  of  Mitia  Mercer,  mth  whom  she  conatantly 
eommunicutod,  entered  into  another  correspondence  which  promised 
^^at  utility.  PoHtics  were  not  concerned  in  it,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  correct  than  the  advice  given  with  respect  to  her  fihal  duty,  as 
weU  as  other  points  of  her  conduct.  To  this  friend  she  conmmnicated 
what  had  posfied  with  her  father  ;  and  the  advice  was,  if  possible,  to 
comply  with  his  wisbcs  mth  regiird  to  the  Priuco  of  Orange  ;  but,  if 
resolved  to  marry  tbo  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  when  more  efficacious  measures  conld  bo  pursued. 
This  adviser  professod  himself  the  friend  of  the  Didtu,  but  certainly 
was  hkir  and  impartial  in  tho  manner  in  which  ha  wrote/ 

A  stranger  notion  than  this  seems  to  have  entered  the  heads  of 

some  less  authorised  intermeddlers — that  of  marrying  her  to  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  the  rising  star  of  the  world  of  fashion* 

Miss   Knight    repeats    an    '  ill-natured  story  *  that  Miss    Mercer 

encouraged  the  Duke's  expectations  in  this  direction,  in  hopes 

'  at,  if  repulsed,  he  might  fall  back  on  herself.     '  1  heard  this 

E>ry/  she  kindly  says,  *  from  every  one,  but  did  not  believe  it.* — 

(Vol,    i.,   p.    243.)     It    g^ave    rise,    however,    to   the    only   smart 

saying  we  have  seen  attributed  to  Miss  Knight,  which  is  in  i*M^y 

C.  Bury*s   Diary :    '  There  was  hung-   (in  a  room   at  Warwick 

11  use)  one  portrait,  amongst  others,  that  very  much  resembled 

ie  Duke  of  Devonshire,     I  asked  Miss  Knight  whom  it  reprer 

Tented  ;  she  said  that  was  not  known :  it  had  been  supposed  a  iike- 

H€ss  of  the  Pretender  when  young  J' 

AH   these    ideas,    however,  evaporated,   and    the    disagi-eeable 

ility  pressed  on*     The  young  Princess  did  her  best  to  comply 

ith  the  general  wish.     She  consented  to  marry  the  Prince  of 

Grange,   and   then  she  withdrew   her   consent     High  and   low 

puzzled  their  brains  to  explaia  that  inexplicable  thing  *  the  bent 

of  woman's  fantasy**     Lord  Castlereagh^s  solution  was  curt  and 

characteristic  :  '  Faction  bad  been  busy  at  work  upon  the  Princess 

Charlotte's  mind,' — ('Correspondence,'  vol.  x.,  p.  61,)      Others 

laid 
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laid  her  obstinacj  at  her  mother's  door.     Others  detected 

induence  oi  the  clever,  handsome,  intriguing  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg-, sister  of  the  Czar,  whose  procccnlings  in  England  were  the 
,  subject   of   much   comment  among   professed    politicians  ;    and 
f  these  had  certainly  some  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
I  their  clear-sig-htedness  when  the  rejected  Prince  was  ultiinatelj 
I  picked  up  by  another  sister.      Others  looked  to  personal  causes. 
Miss  Knight  thought  the  Prince  '  pai'ticularly  plain  and  sickly 
i  in  his  look,'  and  boyish  in  manner.     Some  said  he  had  ofTcnded 
taste  by  a  very  glanng  pair  of  scarlet   breeches,  donned   ia  an 
inauspicious   hour,      Some^    that    Ijj  help    of   that    '  mad,  droU 
German '  Prince  Paul  of  VV'irtemburfl^,  he  got  sadly  intoxicated 
on   one  occasion  when  he  had   to   dance  with   Ids  intended— a 
disagreeable   circumstiince,    but   less   unpardonable,    perhaps,   in 
the    eyes   of  one  who   had   been    used    (if  Miss  Knight    can  be 
believed)  to  see  her  father  and  the  keeper  of  her  father's  con- 
baieience  in  a    similar   plight       The   reason   commonly  assigned 
» consisted    in   disputes    about   the   Princess's   residence    in  HoU 
land  ;  on  which  much  ingenious  constitutional  lore  was  spent, 
famished    to    the    Princess    either    by    Mr,    Hallam    or     some 
equally  competent  authority.     This,  however,  was  no  doubt  an 
*  official '  reason  only.      Whatever  the  real  cause  may  have  been, 
it   lay  deeper.     As  for  the  mother  herself,  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted  with   the    debasing    revelations  of  the  *  Diary  of    the 
Times  of  George  the  Fourth  '  know  how  she  received,  and  us 
the  disagreement     Without  one  thought  for  her  daughter's 
happiness,  she  was  wholly  absorbed  in  exultation  at  the  defd 
of  her  husband*s  hopes  by  that  daughters  *  spirited'  resistanc 
r  She  applauded   it  to  tlie  echo,  and   professed  to  believe  thatj 
plot  had  been  thereby  defeated  for  banishing  the  young  Prir 
t*>  the   Continent,   and   then    declaring  her   illegitimate  I      It  is 
edifying  to  observe  that  each  parent  brought  this  charge  against 
tlie  other.     This  opposition  ultimately  led  to  those  measures 'of 
increased  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Regent  which  pn»du(?ed  the 
Princess   Charlotte's   famous  flight  from  Warwick  Irfc^use,   in  a 
hackney-ct>ach,  on  July  12,  1814. 

The  immediate  cause  of  those  measures  has,  however, 
been  hitherto  known.  Miss  Knight  offers  a  solution  of 
question,  if  we  can  believe  her.  She  brings  Prince  Leopold  ( 
&LXe  Coburg  now  on  the  scene  as  pressing  his  attentions  on  her 
mistress,  '  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  liiin,  and  only  received 
'Um  with  civility.  However,  Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished  to 
recommend  hira.'  Had  this  been  true,  Miss  Mercer  could  hardly 
repent  of  having  promoted  the  event  which  secured  a  few  short 
months  of  happiness  to  her  ill-fated   friend.       But   we   believe 
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there  is  no  more  foundation  for  this  than  for  the  niEiny  similar 
insinuRtions  with  which  these  pa^es  are  filled.  Thus  much  (mly 
seems  probable,  that  reports  about  Prince  Leopold  united  with 
other  ctiuses  in  fletermining  the  Regent  to  ^et  rid  of  all  the 
Warwick  House  establisliment,  and  carry  the  Princess  Charlotte 
to  his  own  home.  And  then  followed  the  escapade  in  question^ 
over  which  we  wish  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  merely  to  show 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  arriving  at  historical  truth  in 
detaiU  when  an  event  so  notorious,  and  in  whicli  so  many  took 
pait«  IS  represented  with  such  strauge  discrepancies  of  narrative 
by  independent  eye-witnesses.  The  following  is  Miss  Knight's 
accfJtint,  omitting  only  some  details  about  herself,  and  some  sly, 
ill-oaturod  hits  at  her  bete  noire  Miss  Mercer  :— 

*A^  111  the  evcniug  of  the  12th  July)  the  Regent  camo  (to 

War>v  I  j),  attended  by  the  Bishop  only  (as  I  supposed);  but 

he  came  up  alone,  and  dosired  I  %vould  leave  him  with  Princess 
Ghvlotte.  He  was  Bhut  up  with  her  tlu'ec-quartors  of  an  hotn*,  and 
sfiaFWordd  a  quarter  more  with  the  Bii^hop  and  Her  Boyal  Highness. 
The  dooiT  then  opened,  tmd  she  ciuao  out  in  the  greatest  agony,  saying 
die  had  but  one  instant  to  speak  to  me,  for  that  the  Prinoe  asked  for 
me.  I  followed  her  into  her  dressing-room,  when  she  told  me  the  new 
ladies  were  in  possession  of  tho  house  ;  that  I  and  all  the  servants 
were  to  be  dismissed ;  tliat  sho  was  to  be  confintid  at  Carlton  House 
five  days^  after  which  she  was  to  be  tidcen  to  Cranboumu  Lodge,  in 
Ihfi  midst  of  Windsor  Forest,  where  she  was  to  see  no  one  but  tho 
Queen  oni^e  a  week  ;  and  that  if  sho  did  not  go  immediately,  tho  Priuco 
liewlii  sleop  at  Warwick  House  that  night  as  well  as  all  the  ladies,     I 

'  Imr  to  be  calm^  and  advised  her  to  go  over  as  soon  as  possible, 
ing  her  that  her  friends  would  not  forget  her.      Sho  fell  on  her 

in  the  greatest  agitation,  exclaiming,  **  God  Almighty  grant  me 
pailioiioe  I  **  I  v^shcd  to  stay  and  comfort  her,  but  shcs  m'ged  me  to  go 
to  the  Prince^  for  fear  of  greater  displeasure.  I  went  to  him,  and  he 
shut  the  door ;  the  Bishop  was  with  him.  Ho  told  me  he  was  sorry  to 
put  a  huly  to  inconvenience,  but  that  ho  wanted  my  room  that  evening 
ioT  the  ladies,  re|>catlng  what  Princess  Charlotte  had  already  told 
me.  I  asked  hi  what  I  had  ofifeuded,  but  he  said  he  made  no  com* 
plaint^  and  woul<l  make  none  ;  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  any 
GhAngcs  ho  pleased^  and  that  he  was  blamed  for  having  let  thmgs  go  on 

u  they  had  done I  then  mode  a  low  curtsy  to  liim  and  left 

the  room.  What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  could  not  find  Princess 
Qiftrlotto  anywhere,  and  when  at  length  Miss  Mercer  and  her  maid, 
vho  had  come  (as  was  often  the  case)  to  dress  her  before  dinner, 
appeftred  from  my  bedroom^  the  latter  crying,  and  Miss  Mercer  saying 
no  sippijtied  Princess  Charlotte  was  gone  to  her  mother  I  The 
ftune  caroo  forward  when  I  returned  to  the  dressing-room,  and  I 
tWMUht  MiM  Meroer,  who  desired  I  would  do  so,  that  &ho  might  not 
1m  iaB|»ected  of  uiything  claodestinje.      She  told  him  that  m  she  was 

dressing 


K? 
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dreBsing  herself  in  Princess  Charlotte's  bedroom,  she  heard  her  say  abe 
would  go  to  her  mother' b  (Lewis,  the  dreeser,  thought  when  she  took 
her  bonnet  Bhe  was  going  to  Carlton  House),  and  before  they  could 
prevent  it  she  had  disappeared.  The  Frinco  was  very  cool,  and 
eeemed  rather  pleased,  saying  be  was  glad  that  everybody  would  now 
see  what  sbe^wa%  aod  thut  it  would  be  known  on  iho  Continent,  and  do 
one  would  marry  her.  ....  The  Bishop  and  Miss  Mercer  offered  to 
go  and  look  for  her,  and  proposed  my  accompanying  them,  which  I 
refused,  Baying  I  should  wait,  for  that  I  did  not  wish  to  bo  in  thoA 
house — moaning  the  Princess  of  ^Walos's^but  that  if  I  went,  an^^ 
Princess  Charlotte  asked  me  to  stay  with  her,  I  could  not  p^^Q|^H 

remaining  i»nth  her  there  or  in  a  prkon About   nine  w^V 

Bishop  returned.  He  did  not  como  to  me,  but  I  heard  he  was  gone 
over  to  Carlton  House,  that  ho  had  foimd  Princess  Charlotte,  but  hud 
not  brought  her  with  him,  I  therefore  went  immediately  to  Con- 
naught  Place,  and  asked  to  see  Princess  Charlotte  alone.  Lady 
Charlotto  Lindsay,  in  waiting  on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  came  out  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Her  Royal  Highness  was  with  her  mother,  Misa 
Mercer  Elphinstone,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  next  room,  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  desired  I  should  walk  in.  She  added  how  much  * 
Princess  had  been  surprised  when  sho  heard,  by  a  messenger  despal 
from  the  house  to  Blackhcath  (whither  she  had  gone  on  business), 
Princess  Charlotte  was  there,  and  not  finding  Mr.  Whitbread  and 
another  member — I  forget  whom — to  advise  with,  had  sent  fur  Mr. 
Broaghom,  and  that  before  she  got  home  Princess  Charlotte  had  seat 
for  the  Duke  of  Sussex*  Ii  still  begged  to  see  Princess  Charlotto 
alone,  to  which  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  seemed  i\illing  to  con- 
tent; but  Miss  Mercer,  who  came  in,  said  sho  had  promised  the 
Begcnt  not  to  leave  her  alono  with  any  one.  I  said,  nither  stiffiy, 
that  she  might  go  with  me,  and  Her  Eoyal  Highness  withdi-ew  wiUi 
me  into  the  part  of  the  room  separated  by  colunms,  whci>  I  gate 
her  her  seals,  to  which  was  annexed  a  key,  and  a  letter  which  had 
come  dinring  her  absence.  She  met  me  with  great  joy,  and  told  m© 
1  was  to  stay  with  her,  for  she  had  written  offering  to  go  to  her 
father  on  that  condition,  and  that  she  would  retain  her  maid,  and 
receive  the  visits  of  Miss  Mercer.  We  waited  some  time  for  the 
return  of  the  Bishop  with  the  answer  to  these  proposals,  and  at 
length  I  offered  to  gu  to  Carlton  House,  and  eudeavour  to  see 
the  Prince.  I  did,  but  could  not  seo  him.  I  was  told  that  I 
might  see  the  Chancellor  or  Lord  Liverpool*  I  answered  I  wa« 
ready  to  see  either  of  them,  when  I  was  ushered  into  a  room  where  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellenborough  were  seated  at  each  end  of  a  long 
table.  The  former  informed  mn  that  the  Bishop  was  returned  with 
the  answer  that  Her  Royal  Highness  nuu5t  submit  unconditionally, 
on  which  I  replied  tlrat  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  return  to  her, 
and  take  her  maid  and  night- things,  as  she  might  bo  obliged  to  remain 

that  night  in  Connaught  Place I  went  back  to  Princess  Charlotte^ 

taking  with  me  Mrs.  Lewis,  her  dresser ;  and  when  I  arrived  I  found 
the  Bishop  had  sf&ted  ahe  most  submit  to  return  to  her  father  tmooir- 

ditionally. 


(Utionally,  holding  out  the  hope  that  Miss  Mercer  would  bo  aUowed  to 
visit  her.  I  saw  the  letter  she  had  t^Titten.  It  wilb  very  flattering  to 
me ;  hut  I  did  not  wish  to  have  been  made  an  object  of  controversy 
between  her  and  her  father.  It  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the 
Duke  of  York  arrived  to  take  her  away.     I  waa  too  much  afiected 

to  follow  her  down  stairs ; and  I  afterwards  heard  from  the 

Duke  of  Sussex  that  a  hackney-coach  followed  the  Duko  of  York 
with  the  Chancellor  and  two  other  lawyers  in  it,  as  also  that  when 
dear  Princess  Charlotte  arrived  at  Carlton  llonse  she  waa  made  to 
remain  in  the  eourt-yard  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  while  they  were 
(letialing  within  how  they  would  receive  her/  • 

IjOt  ns  now  compare  with  Miss  Knight's  story  the  account 
ven  by  Ixjrd  Brougham  t  ^>f  the  same  event,  thirty  years  after 
its  occurrence.  It  must  be  premised  that  this  cannot  be  well 
understood  without  reading  Lord  Eldon's  succinct  narrative  of 
his  ow^n  share  in  it,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Twiss : —  I 

'  When  wo  arrived  I  informed  her  a  carriage  was  at  tho  door,  and 
we  would  attend  her  home.  But  home  she  would  not  go.  She 
kicked  and  boimced^  hut  would  not  go.  Well,  to  do  my  office  as 
gtmtlj  ftB  I  oonldf  I  told  her  I  was  sorry  for  it,  for  until  she  did  go, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  entertain  ub^  as  we  woidd  not  leave  her.  At 
last  she  accompanied  us/  J 

•  But  t!iis,*  says  Lord  Brougham,  '  is  a  perfect  mis-statement, 
[deed  a  pure  fiction,  and  there  are  three  persons  living  who  know 
to  ho  BO,  and,  having  read  the  above  lines,  agree  in  so  declaring 
it*  Wlien  tho  Princesses  escape  became  known  at  Carlton  Rouse  (for 
it  is  not  true,  as  statod  by  Mr*  Twiss,  that  the  Prince  and  Bishop 
went  to  see  her  at  Warwick  House,  to  inform  her  of  tho  new  con* 
stitotion  of  her  household,  and  that  she  asked  leave  to  retire,  and 
escaped  by  a  back-staircase),  the  Bcgent  sent  notice  to  tho  heads 
of  the  law,  and  of  his  own  Duchy  of  Cornwall  estahlishmont.  Soon 
after  these  arrived,  each  in  a  separate  hackney-coach,  at  Connaught 
Terrace,  the  Princess  of  Wales's  remdenco.  There  were  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Ellenborough,  Mr,  Adam,  Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Leach,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  the 
Ihiko  of  Kent  There  hod  already  come  to  join  the  Priucess  Char- 
lotte Miss  Mercer,  now  Lady  Keith  and  Countess  do  Flalmult,  who 
came  by  the  Begent's  express  desire  as  his  daughter  s  most  coniidontial 
friend;  Mr.  Brougham  (for  whom  the  young  Princess  had  sent  as 
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I'*  Vol.  L  p.  304-310.    Some  ilight  additional  detnlU  arc  given  at  tlie  beginaing 

T  voL  ii. 

t  We  quote  from  the  *  I^w  Review/  yol.  i. :  *  Life  of  Lord  EldoUt'  attributed  to 
Lord  Broagh&m  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *  Liyes  of  the  Chancellors.*  There  is  a 
separate  account  in  the '  Edioburgh  Keview '  for  18^,  which  is  cooimotily  ascribed 
to  IjorVl  Brougham  also.  And,  lafitlj^  there  is  the  contemporaneous  account  m  the 
Whi|r  paper,  *  The  Morning  Chronicle/  of  July  U,  18U  (Miw  Knight,  vol.  i, 
BL  311),  which,  from  internal  evidence,  looks  very  like  a  CGimmuniq^i  from  *  Mr* 
Broiigluiiii/  All  three  vary  in  some  particulars, 
%  Lue  of  Lord  Eldon*  toI.  ii.  p.  523« 
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a  person  eilie  had  aLreody  ofben  conetdted) ;  the  Duke  of  Sneser.  wlukst 
attonrlance  lie  had  token  the  pTOcaution  of  askings  knowing  that  he 
happened  to  dine  in  the  immediato  neighbottrhood ;  the  Piinoati 
of  Wtili^^,  too,  had  arrived  from  her  villa  at  BlockheaUi,  whete  she  wu 
when  Mr.  Broiigham  and  Miss  Mercer  arrived,  Iler  B^yal  Hidtoew 
was  accompanied  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  thfin  in  smiting,  ijuam 
had  been  ordorcd  by  the  PrinoeflS  Charlotte,  and  the  party,  eseejst  &ft 
Duke  of  Snsaex,  who  did  not  immediately  arrive^  were  at  table,  wiieiL 
from  time  to  time  the  arriral  of  the  gi*eat  personages  sent  by  the  ~ 
was  aDBoimeed,  as  each  of  their  hackney^oaches  in  snccofision 
into  the  street.  Some  were  snared  to  remain  in  these  vehicles,  befebsr 
fittoil  fL»r  convenience  than  for  state ;  but  tho  presmnptive  heiress  to 
the  CrowTi  having  chosen  that  convoyanco,  it  was  tho  hnmoxnr  of 
the  party,  which  she  was  now  delighting  rrith  her  humonr  and  inte- 
resting by  her  high  spirits,  like  a  bird  flown  from  a  cage,  that  these 
exalted  subjects  should  become  familiar  with  a  residence  which  hid 
so  lately  been  graced  with  the  occupancy  of  their  fntiu?e  sovereigtt.' 
Exceptions^  however,  were  made,  and  the  Duke  of  York  immedi- 
ately was  okked  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact^  that  not  one  of  the  persons  sent  by  the  Begent,  not  even  the 
Diike  of  York,  ever  was  in  any  of  tho  a|«iteMnto  ftbovo-stairs  for 
one  instant  until  the  young  Princess  had  agreed  to  leave  the  house  and 
return  bomo.  The  Princess  of  Wales  saw  tho  Duke  of  York  for  a  few 
minutes  below ;  and  this  was  the  only  cummunication  between  the 
oompany  above  and  th(»se  below — of  whom  all  but  the  Duke  and  the 
Bishop  remained  ouiside  the  house.  After  a  gro&t  deal  of  discussion, 
the  Prinoesa  asked  Mr.  Braughom  what  he,  on  ike  whole,  would 
advise  her  to  do.  lie  said,  "  Bet  urn  to  Warwick  House  or  to  Carlton 
House,  and  mi  no  aceouni  pass  a  night  out  of  it. '  She  was  exceedingly 
a^^ted— even  to  tears— and  askud  if  he  too  lefused  to  stand  by  her. 
The  day  was  beginning  to  break — a  We^mtnBter  dedicni  to  reinstate 
Lord  Willixun  (tJteT  tho  sentence  on  him  which  abulished  the  piUoty 
imd  led  to  his  ro-cdection)  was  to  be  held  that  day  at  ten  o'clock. 
Mr.  Broughftm  led  ^e  young  Princess  to  the  window,  and  said,  ^*1 
have  but  U)  show  you  to  the  multitude  which  in  a  few  hours  wlU 
£11  these  streets  and  that  park,  and  possibly  Carlton  House  will  he 
pnUeil  down ;  but  in  an  hour  after  the  soldiers  will  be  called  oui, 
blood  will  flow,  and  if  your  Royal  Highness  lives  a  hundred  years, 
it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  your  running  away  from  your  home 
and  your  fiither  was  the  cau^o  of  tho  mischief;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  the  English  people  so  hate  blood  that  you  will  never 
get  over  it.**  She  at  once  perceived  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
•nd,  without  any  kind  of  hesitation,  agreed  to  sec  her  uncle  below, 
•nd  accompany  him  home.  But  she  told  him  she  would  not  go  in  mxij 
carriago  i  sccept  one  of  her  £^ther  s,  as  her  character  might  si^G^ ;  she 
therefore  retired  to  tho  drawing-room  until  a  royal  coach  was  sent  fa^ 
incl  she  then  went  home  with  the  Duke  of  York.*  fl 

So  far  hi3  Lordship.  We  omit  the  sln^lar  story  which  follows, 
about  the  '  protocol  executed  in  sexplicate  original,'  at  Couaaught 

House, 


Miss  Cornelia  Knight, 
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ciiisc,  before  the  Princess  left  it,  solemnly  recording  her  resolu- 
tion never  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  which  we  find  no 
allusion  elsewhere. 

Leaving'  out  the  contradiction  of  the  statement  in  the  *  Life  of 
>rd  Eklon  ^  (on  which  more  presently),  it  will  be  seen  that  his 
^rdaiiip  commences  by  declaring-  that  4t  is  not  true    that   the 
Prince  and  Bishop  went  to  see  the  Princess  at  Warwick  Uouse 
^_&t  alL^     This  aisscrtion  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  extreme 
^■BeiectiTene^  of  his  Lordship^s  memory.     The  fact  tliat  thev  did 
^Hp>  Co  Warwick  House  is  stated  in  all  the  narratives  of  the  time, 
^^Mld  has  now  rcc^eivcd  confirmation,  if  any  such  had  bc^en  needed, 
[      ifron  Irf  iifl  Knig^ht*s  plain  narrative.     We  have  also  seen  another 
I      antbentic  version  of  the  occurrences  at  Warwick  House,  slii^htly 
differing  from  Miss   Knight's,   but  onlv  by  snch  minute  discre- 
pancies as  occur  every  day    between  straightforward  witnesses. 
After  the  Princess's  first  imjietuons  declaration  that  *  she  would 

Bo  to  her  mother,'  she  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  were  en- 
cavouring  to  calm  her  mind — 
I 

■  weT€  diBturhed  by  the  Bishop  knocking  londly  at  the  door  of  her 

bedroom  ;  and  the  Princess,  thinking  that  it  was  her  father  come  to 

take  her  aw»y,  mshcd  throngh  the  paegage  which  led  to  Mies  Knight  s 

^^■^partmcnt  (which   also  eommmnicated  with  tho  back  Btidrg).     Miss 

^^^Kercer,  on  thie,  retreated  to  finish  dressing  in  Mrs.  Lewis's  room* 

^l^eze  was  a  window  in  this  room  which  overlooked  Warwick  Lane ; 

^Bnd  tiic  ^TBi  suspiciou  which  thone  in  the  room  had  of  the  Princess's 

flight  was  from  hearing  some  jiersons  who  wcsre  working  in  the  street 

say,    "  ^A^iy,    Kure  it  is    the   Princess    who   has  run   up  the  lane  1 '' 

The  Princess  had  her  bonnet  on  long  before  her  interview 

with  the  Regent.     Her  flight  Wius  sudden  and  impremcditated,  under 
Tio  influence  of  terror.* 

The  nert  statement  of  Lord  Rrongham  on  which  we  are  forced 
ramment  is  his  description  of  the  '  dinner  at  Connanght  Place,' 
lid  of  the  events  which  there  took  place.     It  would  appear  from 
bis  that  *  the  party,'  including  Mr.  Brougham  himself,  sat  down 
that  jocose  meal,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  EUcnborough,  and  other 
ignitaries  of  state,  remaining  outride,  in  their  '  ha cknev- coaches,' 
\  even  asked  in-doors,  while  the   Princess  Charlotte — the  terri- 
voung  creature  who   hatl  just  iled    thitlier    for   protection 
Jnst  what  her  imagination  represented  as  a  frightful  persecu- 
Hon — amused  herself,  and  the  rest  of  the  compiany,  by  being  cx- 
icly   facetjons   at  the  expense  of   tlie  dignitaries  afonesaid  ! 
'  I  s  story,   if  true,  would  scarcely  increase  our  respect  for  the 
ress,    who,  ^^onng  as  she   was,   would   have   been   guilty  of 
flmgfl  v  indecorous  trifling  at  such  a  moment,  in  a  party  oi  rety  un- 
wontrd  associates.    Bat  apparently  his  Lordship's  plajful  memory- 
has 
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has  here  again  deceiveil  him.  Unless  we  are  very  much  misiii- 
fornied,  Mn  Hmugliam  was  not  one  of  the  gpuests  at  that  '  dinner  * 
at  all.  A  hasty  meal  had  been  served  in  a  small  room  adjoin- 
ing tlie  drawing»room,  to  which  none  sat  down  except  the  Princess 
I  of  Wales,  Princess  Charlotte,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  and  Miss 
Mercer.  Mr.  Brougham — sent  for  as  a  legal  adviser,  not  a  guest 
— arrived  while  they  were  at  table.  The  supposed  concourse  of 
hackney-coaches  in  front  of  the  house  during  the  dinner  seems  to 
be  simply  a  melodramatic  incident  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellen- 
borough  very  certainly  were  not  there.  We  have  seen  that  Miss 
Knight  went  to  Connaught  Place  some  time  after  the  Princess'a 
flight ;  found  the  above-named  ladies  there,  and  Mr.  Brougham 
witli  them  ;  waited  there  for  some  time  for  an  answer  from  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  to  certain  proposals  ;  and  then  went  to  Carlton 
House,  where  she  found  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Ellen  borough 
'  seated  at  each  end  of  a  long  table/  By  this  time  it  must  have 
been  late  at  night  ;  and  as  the  two  legal  sages  were  at  Carlton 
House  at  the  two  ends  of  a  long  table,  it  is  quite  clear  thej  were 
not,  as  Lord  Brougham  supposes,  sitting  as  butts  for  his  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  pleasantries  in  front  of  Connaught '  Terrace,' 
his  Lordship  calls  it  by  the  figure  jrrokpsis.  Miss  Knight  goes 
•  on  to  say,  'it  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  \  ork 
1  arrived  to  take  her  (the  Princess)  away.  I  afterwards  heard 
from  the  Duke  f>f  Sussex  that  a  hackney-coach^t>//o?re//  him  (the 
Duke  of  York),  with  the  Chancellor  and  two  other  lawyers  in 
it'  Lord  Eldon,  therefore,  did  not  arrive  until  the  very  end 
of  the  little  drama ;  and  then,  no  doubt,  took  place  the  scene 
between  him  and  the  Princess,  which  Mr.  Twiss  makes  him 
descril>e  in  a  style  more  graphical  than  refined.  Except  to  Lord 
Brougham— who  doubtless  believes  that  his  predecessor  had  an 
innate  propensity  for  unnecessary  lying— it  would  have  seemed 
strange  that  Lord  Eldon  or  his  biogmpher  should  go  out  of  1 
way  to  invent  a  false  account  of  an  indi/Terent  occurrence, 
which,  moreover,  the  Chancellor  does  not  play  a  very  dignifie 
part.  But  we  have  odier  authority  for  saying  that  Lord  Eldon's 
story  is  simply  true. 

The  next  point  in  Lord  Brougham's  narrative  on  which  can 
mentary  becomes  indispensable  is  not  quite  so  much  de  minimis 
as  those  we  have  referred  to,  '  Mn  Brougham,'  he  says,  '  was 
sent  for  by  the  young  Princess,  as  a  person  she  had  already  often 
const/ It f'd,^  Mr,  Brougham,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  legal 
and  partly  the  political  adviser  of  her  mother,  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Miss  Knight,  we  have  seen,  tells  quite  a  different  story, 
namely,  that  it  was  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself  who  *  bad  sent 
for  Mr,  Brougham,*  and  that  before  her  mother's  arrival  Princess 
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Charlotte  had  sent  for  the  Dake  of  Sussex.*  Now  we  need  not 
say  that  on  the  question  who  sent  for  him,  mother  or  daughter, 
\joxi\  Broiigham^s  own  direct  statement  ought  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent authority  from  Miss  Knight^s  hearsay.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remark  how  signally  his  Lordship*s  memory  has 
btled  him  as  to  other  parts  of  this  transaction.  It  is  certainly 
itfange — passing  strange — that  though  poor  Princess  Charlotte 
could  not  well  have  had  many  'secrets*  from  the  prying  eyes 
at  Warwick  House,  neither  its  inmates  nor  any  one  else  except 
his  Lordship  himself  seem  to  have  been  the  least  aware  that 
she  had  consulted  him  often,  or  consulted  him  at  alL  On 
one  occasion,  in  April,  1814,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  touching  her  pTopose<l  marriage,  which  made  the 
Prince  remark  to  Miss  Knight  that  it  was  suj7fx>sed  Princess 
Charlotte  must  have  legal  advisers,  as  her  letters  were  not  those 
of  a  woman.  *  I  said  that  he  must  recollect  she  had  gone 
through  a  course  of  study  on  the  laws  of  England,  and  by 
his  own  observation  to  me  one  evening  at  Carlton  House  was 
allowed  to  be  mistress  of  the  subject.  He  smiled,  and  said  Her 
Roval  Highness  turned  his  arms  against  himself.' — (Vol.  i,, 
p.  286*)  And  we  know  that  those  who  were  far  nearer  to  her 
heart  than  Miss  Knight  believetl  that  she  ^had  no  legal  adviser 
at  all."  ITius  much  must  be  said — that  if  it  is  true  that  the 
%oung  Princess,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  own  closest  inti- 
sates,  was  wont  to  consult  her  mother's  professional  counsellor 
nd  her  fathei''s  ablest  jiolitical  enemy,  it  shows,  better  than  any 
other  evidenre,  the  evil  influence  attained  over  her  by  that 
mother,  shows  an  amount  of  duplicity  on  her  own  part  for 
which  we  should  not  have  been  prepared,  and  justifies  in  sul>- 
stanee,  if  not  in  point  of  taste  and  judgment,  the  measures  which 
that  father  adopted  or  threatened  towards  her. 

As  to  the  not  very  important  cjuestion  whose  influence  it  was 
which  prevailed  on  the  young  Princess  to  return  tt>  her  fother, 
the  actors  in  the  scene  seem  all  to  disagree,  partly  from  that 
natural  tendency  which  ever^'  one  has  on  such  occasions  to 
represent  himself  as  the  first  performer.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham says  {'  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  under  tlic  Re* 
^encv  *)  that  it  was  the  Princess  of  Wales  who  induced  her 
daughter  to  go  back,  being  for  her  own  part  merely  anxious  to 
encounter  no  ol)stacles  to  her  project  for  leaving  the  country. 
*  It  is  certain/  says  Miss  Knight,  pointedly,  *  that  on  the  fatil 
mortUDg   it  struck  me   that  the  Princess  of  Waleg  was   more 


*  f^rd  fimughom,  as  we  baye  seen,  savi  that  he  brongbt  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
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anxious  for  the  removal  of  Princess  Charlotte  out  of  her  house 
than  the  Prince  was  ti>  get  her  into  his.'  Lord  Kldon  evidently 
thought  that  ht'  prevailed  on  tlie  Princess  to  leave,  through  the 
awful  thix?at  th<it  he  and  Lord  Ellenborouj^h  would  stay  with  her 
till  shxj  did;  The  Duke  of  Sussex  told  Sir  Samual  Romilly  that 
'  he  and  Brougham  persuaded  her  to  go  to  Carlton  House,' — 
(*  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly/  iii.,  145.)  L^rd  Brou§:ham 
himself,  as  we  see  from  his  narxativcj  has  no  doubt  that  '  alone 
he  did  it/  Evidently  all  the  parties  pulled  together  with  a 
hearty  g'oodwillj  thoug-h  from  a  singidar  variety  of  motives ;  and 
their  united  efforts  overcame  the  resolution  of  an  unhappy  chihl, 
probably  more  frightened  than  obstinate. 

We  should  be  extremely  reluctant,  in  conclusion,  to  disturb 
the  picturesque  effect  of  that  well-told  private  scene  at  the 
window  between  the  Princess  and  her  adviser  wliich  ends  Lord 
Brougham's  narrative,  and  which  lias  become,  as  it  were,  a  part 
of  received  English  history*.  Very  few  men  would  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  and  readiness  of  wit  to  address  so  rhetorical  an 
argument  to  an  agitated  young  Princess  at  such  a  moment ;  but 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  hero  of  the  tale  might  have  been  oine 
of  those  few.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  details  which  our 
prosaic  minds  lind  a  difficulty  in  understanding.  '  The  West- 
minster election '  gave  occasion  for  the  pointed  warning  ;  but 
there  was  no  Westminster  election  that  day :  it  t<M)k  place  on 
Saturday  the  16th,  and  the  preliminary  Palace  Yard  meeting 
had  been  on  Monday  the  lltb.  *The  day  was  l>egiiiuing  to 
break*  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  composition — that  is^  it 
was  past  three  o'clock.  The  Princess  then  consented ;  but 
before  she  would  go,  a  carriage  had  to  be  sent  for  fi*om  Con- 
naught  Place  to  Carlton  House,  made  ready  there,  and  brought 
back  to  Connaught  House  again.  At  this  rate,  the  Princesj* 
could  scarcely  have  reached  her  fathers  before  it  was  broad 
daylight  and  the  streets  filling — a  singular  circiunstance,  which 
no  contemporary  mentions.  Now  Miss  luiight  says  *  it  was  two  in 
the  morning  before  the  Duke  of  York  arrived  t(»  take  her  away,' 
and  implies  that  she  did  not  stay  long  afterwards.  Not  a  word 
about  sending  for  a  carriage  ;  the  Duke  had  evidently  brought 
one.  The  '  Morning  Chronicle  *  says^  '  At  a  litde  past  three 
Her  Royal  Highness  was  conveyed  to  Carlton  House.'  * 

After  this,  one  may  fairly  ask  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  *  what 
is  history  ?'     Had  we  an  accuimt  of  some  event  of  antiquity  of 


*  The  Edinburg-li  Reviewer  sayg,  *  returned  to  Warwick  House  between  four 
aiid  fivu  o'clock/    We  know  that  she  never  returned  to  Warwick  House  at  nlL 

the 


te  same  apparent  authenticity  with  Lorcl  Brougham's  nanvitive 

that    in    which    he   took    part    at   Connaught    House,    what 

iebiihr  would    vc-nture  to  question  it?    and  yet,   as  soon  as 

othrr  eye-witness  is  evoked  from  the  shades,  and  the  news- 

paprrs  of  the  day  are  consulted,  they  flatly  and  irreconcileably 

contradict  him ! 

One  question^  however,  of  more  than  mere  historical  curiosity 
forces  itself  on  the  render  of  this  little  domestic  noyellette.  Why 
were  all  parties — the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  Mr.  Brougham^  quite 
as  much  as  the  Duke  of  V  ork  and  Lord  Eldon — so  veliemently 
anxious  to  get  the  Princess  Charlotte,  despite  her  tears  and 
suffering's,  to  Carlton  House  immediately?  The  night  was  far 
^^^ent,  or  rather  it  was  already  raoming-.  After  many  hours  of 
^Hkigue  and  agitation,  what  more  natural  than  that  she  should 
^^Ppose  a  few  hours  longer  under  the  roof  of  her  own  mother  ? 
^^^hy  could  not  this  l^e  effected  without  entrenching^  on  her 
^^fathr^r's  right  to  control  her  movements?  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Regent  would,  on  his  own  account,  have 
objeotcd  to  so  trifling  an  indulgence.  Such  unnecessary  cruelty 
ould  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  which, 
we  have  said,  was  in  all  this  matter  rather  arbitrary  and 
injudicious  than  barbarous.  And  if  he  had  insisted  on  tliis  point, 
whit  a  fine  opportunity  for  his  opponents  to  *  make  capital  ■  out 
"  such  a  display  of  senseless  t>Tauny !  But,  in  truth,  the  reader 
ill  not  have  forgotten  Miss  Knight*s  shi'cwd  hint,  that  the 
mother  was  fjir  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  daughter  than  the 
father  to  get  her  back.  And  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  been 
inepared  for  the  contingency  of  her  remaining  at  Connaught 
House  that  night ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Miss  Knight  was 
allowed  to  take  thither  '  her  maid  and  night  things/  Untbr- 
tnnntrly  the  real  reason  for  this  precipitancy  seems  plain  enough. 
Kvery  man  in  that  house  well  knew^-nevery  one,  probably,  except 
Uie  yofing  Princess  herself  and  Miss  Mercer  knew — that  Con- 
ught  House  was  not  a  residence  in  which  the  heiress  of  the 
ircrwn  could  with  projiriety  remain  for  a  single  night.  She 
Id  not  be  exposed  to  encounter  '  the  Saplos  *  and  the  rest 
the  goodly  society  whose  doings  are  chronicled  in  Lady 
arlotte  Bury's  pages  ;  and  her  mother  s  character  and  temper 
forded  no  guarantee  that  she  should  be  spared  a  single  item  of 
such  disgrace.  Such  was  doubtless  the  motive  which  acted, 
and  very  properly  acted,  on  the  Princess  of  Wales's  own  advisers ; 
and  yet  those  very  advisers  were  ready  to  tnke  the  first  occasion 
rrwards  of  reiterating  their  conviction  of  tliat  lady's  absolute 
nocence,  and  the  causeless  jealousy  of  her  illustrious  per- 
tor! 

F  2  With 
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With  the  Warwick  House  escapade  ends  Miss  Knigbfs  appear- 
ance on   the  historical  stage.     She   was  ilismissed,  as  we   have 
I  «een^  that  eveiiintr^^.     She  Miicked  and  l>aunced  a  good  deal/  a 
^Lord   Eldon  would  have  phrased   it;  *  beg-gcd  to  know  In  wha 
she  had  offended  ; '  hut  the  Regent  answered,  *  he  made  no  con 
plaints,   and    shoukl    make    none.'     She  was  excessively    angr 
when  the  *  Morning  Post '  informed  mankind  that,  '  by  means 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  virtuous  characters  of  the  land,  it  wj| 
soon  discovereil  that  many  of  the  Prioress's  associates  were  person 
p<.issessing  pemicious  sentiments  alike  hostile  to  the  daughter, 
the  father,  ami  the  country/  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury to  know  if  she  was  one  of  the  *  obnoxious   associates^  in 
question.     What  answer    the  pious  and   virtuous  prelate  mad 
does  not  appear.     She  once    more  endeavoured  to  mollify   tin 
Prince  Regent,  whom  she  assured  *  1  have  no  acquaintiince,  nor" 
have   I  had  any  commnnication,  with  persons  of  seditious  prin- 
ciples, improper  conduct,  or   sentiments  hostile  to  your   Roy  a 
Highness  ;'  but  equally  in  vain.     It  is  clear  she  was  suspected 
aiding  ami  comforting  the  Whigs  in  their  designs  against 
heiress  presumptive.     The   exalted   Toryism    of  this  Autobi<3 
graphy  reads  like  a  posthumous  protest  against  such   injustice 
She  was  never  admitted   within  the   precincts  of  the   Regent*! 
household  again.     But  she  was  allowed  the  consolation  of  attend 
ing  one  drawing-room,   in  March,  1815.     She  had  a  pension 
30()/.  a-year  'as  a  compensation  for  having  left  the  Queen *s  servjc 
to  attend  on  Princess  Charlotte  ; '  in  strictness  perhaps  a  sufT 
cient  acknowledgment,  but  not  a  very  ample  one,  for  the  dcvc 
tion  of  her  later  years  to  the  service  of  the   family.     She  wa 
gmtified  when  'a  person  who  had   the  means  of  know^ing  many 
things  relative  to  the  Princess  Charh)tte  told  her  tlie  Regent  and 
Queen  had  opened  their  eyes  with  respect  to  her,  and  were  noi 
persuaded   that  lier  conduct   had   been   such  as   they   could   nof 
think  injurious  to  themselves.      It  is  probable,'  she  adds,    '  that 
thev  knew  who  was  the  mischief-maker*  (vol.  li,  p.  113),    After  the 
lioal  separation  from  llie  Court  her  little  chronicle  loses,  of  coui'se^ 
lis  historical  impoitaiice,  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  used  in  refer- 
ence to  it.     But  for  those  readers  who  find  some  amusement  ir 
tracing  the  *  romance  of  a  dull  life,*  there  is  something  of  interes 
in  watching  the  way  in  which  the  poor  lady  clung  for  a  Ion 
time  to  the  associations  of  that  circle  from  which  she  was  noi 
dissevered.     She  catalogues  verv  fondly  every  letter  she  received 
from  Princess  Qiarlotte,  and  these  were  at  first  rather  numerous 
and    *  affectionate ; '    entering    into    details  respecting    the    little 
occupations  and  annoyances  of  her  life.     Their  frequency  \ 
diminishes  ;    as  in  the   ordinary  case  of  friendship  between 
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ipenor   and    an    inferior.     When    their   personal    communica- 
ion    is    intemiptetl,    the    former    breaks    gradual ly    away,    not 
arough  unkiniinesSj  hut  engrossed  by  new  scenes  and   subjects^ i 
om   that  tie  of  intimacy    which  the  latter  still   cherishes,  and' 
linly  endeavours  to  maintain.     Marriage,  and  its  new  employ- 
lents,  obliterated  the  impressions   left  by  the  old  humble  com- 
Kiiion.     At  last,   on  July  30,   1817,   Miss    Knight,   on    going 
broad,  '  called  to  take  leave  of  Princess  Charlotte,  but  c<mld  not 
^c  her,  as  Prince  Leopold  was  suffering  from  a  pain  in  his  face  I 
Ihe  wrote  me  a  very  aflfectionate  note  afterwards  to  apologise.*| 
ich  was  the  end  of  their  intimacy,  for  in  a  few^  months  more 
te  young  Princess  had  ceased   to  exist     '  The  entry  In  Miss 
light's  diary,  on  this  aJliicting  subject,  is  brief  and  inexpres- 
Jve/  says  the  editor. 

*  I  received  a  visit  from  Miss  Knight,'  says  Lady  Chorlotto  Biiiy^d 
1820  ;  *  her  presence  recalled  Kensington  and  the  poor  Princess  f 
ay  mind.     She  conversed  with  sense  and  kindlinoBS  on  these  topics 
Bt  her  exceeding  prudence  always  restrains  tho  expression  of  her"^ 
clings,  and  she  appeai*ed  averse  to  dwelling  on  the  subject. 
[iss  Knight  has  a  very  refined  mind,  and  takes   delight  in  every j 
ilbject  connected  with  literature  and  tho  fino  arts.     She  is  eio 
jly  well  rciwi,  and  has  an  excellent  judgment  in   these   nifttters,  ^ 
(ftllnded  once  to  the  pftor  Princess  Charlotte's  death,  but  liliss  Knight 
\y  replied,  "Ah !  that  was  a  melancholy  event,"  and  passed  on  to 
Iher  subjects.     She  did  not  impress  me  with  the  idea  of  lamenting 
Princess  so   much   as  I  supposed  sho  would  have   done.     But 
Brhups  she  may  in  reality  monm    her  melancholy  fate,  and  only 
rhe^irs  speaking  of  her  lest  she  should  say  too  much.     Certainly 
liss  Knight  wm  veiy  ill-used  by  the  Queen  and  the  Regent,  and  I  do 
&t  tliiuk  Pnncess  Charlotte  liked,  though  she  esteemed  her.     Miss 
ight  was  not  sufficiently  gay,  or  of  a  style  of  character  suitod  to 
Royal  nighness.'^ — Diar^y  yoL  iv.  p.  7. 

Certainly  the  misgiving  that  her  own  life  had,  after  all,  been 
brown  away  by  mistake,  seems  to  have  visitetl  the  jioor  ex- 
[)mpanion  in  her  disgrace : — 

'  I  have  lived,*  she  says,  near  the  close  of  her  life,  *  to  wituess  the 

Itermiiiation  of  many  things,  and  I  hombly  bend  with  resignation  and 
fcratittide  to  the  Divine  dispensations.  With  respect  to  myself  all  I 
Bkn  say  is  tliis,  I  cannot  help  regretting  having  left  tho  Queen.  My 
pitentians  were  not  had,  but  in  many  respects  I  consulted  my  feelings 
hore  than  my  reason.  My  mind  was  then  too  active,  perhaps  now  it 
|1  too  indolent ;  but  either  I  ought  to  have  remained  with  the  (jueeu, 
Dir  1  ought  to  have  carried  things  with  a  higher  hand  to  be  really  useful 
while  1  was  with  Princess  Char  lotto.     I  had  no  suppoil  from  the 

good 
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loose  statements  by  way  of  note  as  thnt  *  the  Duke  of  Wellin, 
cnlletl  tlie  battle  of  Navarino  an  untoward  accident '  (ii.,  270' 
Tbe  bitigraphieal  notices  in  tlie  notes  of  persons  mentioned  by 
Miss  Knight  are  of  tlie  usual  onler  of  indolence  :  those  com- 
paratively unknown,  of  whom  wc  should  have  been  glad  to  learn 
sotnetlilno:,  are  regularly  passed  over  without  remark ;  while  we 
are  treated  to  detailed  memoirs  of  those  with  whom  everybody  is 
famiUar.  These,  however,  are  not  always  very  appropriate — >MH 
when  the  onlv  mention  made  of  the  literary  works  of  ttie  ^a^^| 
Chevalier  de  Boulters  is  that  he  'published  a  book  called  Libre  ' 
Arhitre,'  and  of  those  o(  the  once  famous  M.  de  Fontanes,  that 
he  '  trail  ski  ted  into  French  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.'  Miss  Knight 
says  of  Dumouriez,  '  He  had  been  btith  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier, 
and  I  used  to  fancy  that  I  could  trace  in  him  the  distinctive 
features  of  both  professions.'  This,  says  the  editor,  *  is  an  error. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  youngs  Dumouriez  disting^uished  himself 
at  an  affair  of  the  advanced  posts  untler  Marshal  d'Estrees,  and  in 
the  foUowinjs;  year  he  obtained  a  eornetcy  of  horse.'  True ;  bi 
j.hc  does  not  add  that  Dumouriez  was  '  reformed '  immediati 
afterwards — that  for  twenty  years  be  performed  scarcely 
military  duty,  but,  tliough  never  a  lawyer,  was  employed  alm< 
wholly  as  a  civilian  ;  which  accounts  for  the  ihm  Marie  qm 
Mercurio  air  which  the  fair  writer  ascribes  to  him*  These  maj 
seem  trijfles  to  remark  on  ;  but,  in  trutli,  they  are  nut  so  to  those 
who  are  really  fond  of  biographical  study,  and  know  how  much 
the  good  editing  of  a  book  of  that  description  contributes  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it 
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Foreiipi  Schools,  coueernintj  Education  in  South  Wales.  By 
Connop  Thirl  wall,  D.D.,  liishop  of  St,  David's.  London,  1861. 

'  9.  Sffeech  of  the  Right  Hon,  Robert  Lowe,  Af,P,,  uti  Moviitfj  the 
Education  Estimate  in  Committee  of  Supply^  July  IIM,  1801. 
Lonrlon,  18G1. 

10,  Minute  tf  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
cstabli shiny  a  Revised  Code  of  Reyulations,     18GL 

11*  Letter  to  Earl  Granville,  K,G,^  on  the  Revised  Code  of  Rcyu- 
latians  contained  in  the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  tm 
Education,  dated  July  2iHh,  1861.  By  Sir  James  Kay  Sliuttle- 
warth,  Bart.      London,  1861. 

112.  The  New  Edncationoi  Code:  Grouping  by  Aye^  and  Payiny 
r  for  Remits.  Two  Letftrs,  By  Jt>hn  Menet,  M.A,,  Chaplain 
f  of  the  Hockerill  Training'  School.  London^  1861. 
|13.  L^er  of  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education  to  the  Right 
I  Hanourahle  Earl  Granville,  K^G*,  on  the  Revised  Educational 
y  Code.  1861. 
14.  Menwrial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Rochester  Diocesan  Train- 
iny  Institution  at  Hockerill  to  the  Right  Hon,  Earl  Granville^ 
I  K,G.,  on  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edit- 

'  catimu   1861. 

15.    The  Revised  Code  of  tlte  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 

I  dispassionately  considered.  By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D., 
Vicar  of  Doncaster,  Cambridge,  18R1, 
6.  The  Revised  Code.  By  James  Fraser,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Ufton,  late  Assistant-Commissioner  in  the  Education  Inquiry. 
London,  1861. 
{T  is  well  known  that  Popular  Education  in  Eng:land  and 
-■-  Wales  lias  fc*r  upwards  of  twenty  years  back  been  materially 
aided  by  a  grant  of  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
has  been  very  much  itdluenced  and  controlled  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  to  whonx  the  administration 
of  the  grant  has  been  committed  ;  that  a  Royal  Commission  has 
lately  made  a  Report,  in  which  certain  important  changes  are 
recf»mmended ;  and  that  the  Committee  of  Council  has  still 
more  recently  issued  a  minute  containing  what  is  called  the 
Re>"ised  Code,  as  the  canon  by  which  it  proposes  to  be  guided 
after  the  31st  March,  1862. 

It  is  impijrtant  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  real  merits 
of  the  system  which  is  actually  in  operation,  and  next  to  con- 
sider 
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iidcr  tlie  new  plan  now  under  discussian  ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
here  notice,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  appeared,  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Committee  of 
CouncU,  We  need  scarcely  say,  after  the  remarks  contained 
in  our  last  number,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  take  much  for 
granted  hi  favour  of  the  existing  system.  On  the  contmry,  we 
shall  especially  note  and  examine  the  Royal  Commissioners' 
criticism  on  its  workinja:;  for  it  is  to  their  judn;-ment,  or  their 
supposed  judgment,  on  thing's  as  they  are,  thai  the  new  regu- 
lations owe  their  birth. 

The  main  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  elicit  information. 
A  second  object  was  to  recommend  measures  '  for  the  extension 
"  sound  and  cheap  elementary  instruction   to  all  classes  of  the 

[jpie,'  To  elicit  informatinnj  there  is  no  better  machinery  than  a 
iLxed  Commission  consistijig  of  men  of  independent  minds,  clear 
ticads,  and  ordinary  judgment,  who  have  not  been  previously  con- 
nected in  any  special  manner  with  die  subject  which  they  have 
to  investigate.  To  make  recommendations  worthy  of  attention, 
more  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  needed.  And 
so  it  happens  that  the  part  of  the  Report  which  is  concerned 
w*ith  investigation  and  criticism  is  remarkably  good,  while  the 
recommendations  are  wholly  impracticable. 

The  amount  of  education  in  this  country  as  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  is  undoubtedly  most  encouragin.s;'.  Indeed,  the 
progrt^ss  reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
from  500,000  to  2,500,000,  from  1  in  17  of  the  population  to  1  in 
7,^ — an  enormous  stride.  Out  of  a  p*»pulation  of  some  20,000,000 
there  are,  we  learn,  but  120,000  children  wholly  witliout  instruc- 
tion, and  of  these  100,000  are  the  children  of  out-door  paupers 
who  may  be  dealt  with  immediately  and  separately  by  a  legisla- 
tive enactment.  We  have  yet  to  include  within  our  meshes  the 
untaught  100,000  and  the  20,000.  But  we  are  better  off  than 
any  of  our  continental  neighbours.  In  France  the  proporticm  of 
children  receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population  is  1  in  9, 
in  Holland  1  in  8,  and  the  slight  superiority  of  Prussia,  where 
the  proportion  is  1  in  6,  is  dearly  bought  by  her  compulsoir 
system  of  schooling.  These  are  the  only  nations  whose  educa- 
tional statistics  are  supplied  by  tht*  Commissioners. 

In  our  own  country  the  importance  of  the  figures  which  we 
have  cjuoted  is  only  seen  when  we  look  back  a  few  years  and 
mark  their  steady  growth.  In  1858  tiiere  was  one  person  in 
seven  under  instruction  (it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  pro- 
portion may  be  one  in  six),  in  1851  one  in  eight,  in  1843  one 
in  ten,  in  1833  one  in  eleven,  in  1818  one  in  seventeen,  and  at 
the  bt»ginning  of  die  present  century  there  was  hardly  any  basis 
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which    to    make    a    calculation.      Whatever    advance    there 

since  been  k  mainly  the   work  of  the  British  and  Forcig^n 

chool  Society,   the  National   Society,   and    the  Committee    of 

Council    on    Education.      Among    them     the    merit    must    be 

divided,    but    in    nnequal    shares.     For   the    origin   of    the  two 

Societies    we    have    to    go    back    fifty-one   years,    for    that   of 

th0    Educational    Committee    twenty-three.     It    would    be    an 

interesting    sight  could    we    ti'ansfer    ourselves    to    Freemasons' 

,     Tavern,    and    see    the    goodly  gathering   of  Whigs    under    the 

^^bresidenry  of  the    Duke    of   Bedford,  on    Satmday,    May   11, 

^BBII,  to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  *  the  system  of  education 

^■nvented    by    Mr.   Joseph    Lancaster,'    which,   it   was    thought, 

^^nabled  *one  master  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 

to  any  number  of  children  by  the  agency  of  his  scholars  alone/ 

The  result  of  this  meeting  w^as  the  permanent  estiblishment 
of  the  Borough-road  Training  Institution,  and  of  tlie  British  and 
foreign  School  Society,  which,  for  a  few  years  previously, 
nd  been  dragging  on  a  scarcely  more  than  nominal  existence. 
Another  meeting  was  called  on  October  16,  1811,  mider  the 
L^oresidency  of  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  ;  and  thus  ct>mmcnccd 
^^Be  National  Sticiety  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  throughout 
^^England  and  Wales  in  the  Principles  of  the  Estiblished  Church. 
^Hthiii  St>ciety  has  just  published  its  fiftieth  annual  Report, 

Before  tlie  institution  of  the^e  two  Societies,   there  were  (we 

Kpeak,  «>f  course,  in  general  terms)  no  day-schools  worthy  of  the 
ame,  such  as  we  now  find  in  every  town  and  in  every  large 
illage  in  England.    There  were  a  few  endowed  schools  scattered 

over  the  country,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 

^■cflge  had  made  most  pmiseworthy  efforts  to  furnish  instruction 
^Hh)  some  of  the  children  of  the  pour  in  London  :— 

*  But  it  is  evident  "from  the  early  reports  of  the  I^ational  Society,' 

ftys  the  fiftieth  Heport,  *  that  its  good  and  piouB  founders  had  hciforo 

Bcm  the  task  of  supplying  school-accommodation  for  a  very  hirgo 

lajority  of  the  jmrishcs  of  England  and  Wales.     This,  however,  was 

r  from  the  whole  of  the  work  wliich  the  Society  had  to  accemplieh. 

afore  much  progress  coidd  he  made  in  school-htiilding,  it  was  noces- 

to  overcome  many  deep-seated  prejudices  against  the  difinsion  of 

information  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  consider  and  define 

the  principles  on  which  any  general   scheme  of  national   education 

'  unld  be  safely  conducted.     Beaides  this,  teacher*  were  to  be  trained 

the  work  of  school-kecping ;   methods  of  instruction  had  to  bo 

aged  ;    books  were  to  be  provided*     With  all   these  Uiings  tho 

esent  generation  is   familiar,  but   half  a   century  ago  they  wore 

jnattors  of  experiiiient/— (P*  v.) 


So  far,  then,  as  quantitt/  goes,  nothing  could 


be 


more  satis- 
factory 
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factory  than  the  advance  that  has  been  made.  The  quality 
of  schools  depends  upon  their  org-anization  and  metliotl,  upon 
their  instruction,  and  upon  their  tone  and  discipline.  At  the 
end  of  tlie  last  century  Dr.  Bell  invented  the  monitorial  system. 
Ill  171*7  he  jiuhlished  a  pamphlet  explaining  its  principles,  and  it 
was  ad<jpted  by  tw*)  schools  in  England  (8t,  Botolph,  A  Id  gale, 
and  the  Kendal  Schools  of  Industry),  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1803  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster 
also  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  EducatioD,  acknowledging,  in 
the  first  tliree  editions  of  his  pamphlet,  tliat  the  discovery  of 
'the  system  *  (as  the  monitorial  plan  of  teaching  was  proudly 
called)  was  due  to  Dr.  Bell ;  but  after  a  time,  outstripping 
Dr.  Bell  in  popularity  and  acquiring  tlie  patronage  of  VVhig 
magnates,  he  advertised  himself  in  the  newspapers  as  ^the 
inventor,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  of  a  new 
and  mechanical  system  of  education  for  the  use  of  scliools,' 

The  partisans  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  ]\Ir.  Lancaster  diflfered  funda- 
mentally on  the  all-important  question  of  tlje  combination  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction,  but  they  vied  widi  each  other  in 
the  unqualified  npprobation  that  they  gave  to  Hhe  system/ 
But  as  soon  as  '  the  system  *  was  brought  to  the  test,  it  was  found 
wanting : — 

*  The  first  important  reeult,'  say  the  Commissioners,  *  which  was 
ohtainod  from  tlie  inspection  of  the  state  of  education  in  tho  years 
1839-46  was  proof  of  the  inadeqimcy  of  tho  monitorial  system  and 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  possession  of 
the  schools.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  infipeetors  wais  that  the 
teachers  wore  bad^  and  that  the  raoiiitors,  from  their  extreme  youth, 
were  of  Bttle  use.  They  were  lit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine 
duties,  and  even  these  they  discharged  without  interostj  without 
weight,  and  without  authority.  They  were  frequently  untrustworthy, 
and  ahnost  always  ignorant.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
schools  wore  generally  in  a  deplorable  state  in  every  part  of  England. 
.  .  .  .  .  It  may  he  etated  generally  that  ail  the  inspectors 
declarod  that  the  best  teachers  were  ignorant  and  unskilfiil»  though 
they  were  often  well-meaning  and  serious-minded  men^  and  tliat  the 
inferior  and  more  numeroaii  class  of  teachers  wore  unfit  for  their 
position,  and  unqualified  to  discharge  any  useful  function  in  educa- 
tion;—(AVj^or/,  i.  p.  9B,) 

In  place  of  the  inefficient  monitorial  system  and  unskilled 
masters,  was  substituted  in  the  year  1846  the  present  system  of 
pupil^teachersj  working  under  trained  and  certificated  masters 
and  mistresses,  w^hich  is  generally  known  as  the  Government 
System.  Tlie  evidence  not  only  of  the  comparative  superiori^^ 
but  of  the  actual  merits  of   this  system — as   exhibited  in  the 
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%iX  volumes  of  tlie  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  and   in  the 

irly  ReiK)rts   of  the    EUucatiori    Committee — is  untltmbtcdly 

pry  strong.     With  regard   to  pupil-teacherSj  Mr,   Cook  (one  of 

lie  inspectors,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment)  sajs,  ^  they  often 

[>nduct  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing  from  copies 

nd    dictation,    better    than     many    adult    teachers    of   ordinary 

Jility/  whilst  many  of  them  *  can  teach  and  examine  a  large 

9a5S  in  grammar,  geography,  English  history,  and  the  suhject- 

liatter  of  books  of  general  information,  witli   less  waste  of  time 

Qcl  greater  facility  of  illustration  than  the  generality  of  untraincU 

[tasters'  (Bep,  i.  p.  103),      Mr.  Arnold  describes   them   as   'the 

[lews    of   English    primary  instniction '  (iL   iv.   p.  73).     Tlie 

Lssistant-Commissioners  are  unanimous  as   to  the  superiority  of 

chools    in   which    pupil-teachers   are  employed    {ik  i.  p*  103), 

nd   the  Commissioners  themselves  express  a  hope  of  seeing  a 

[insiderable    increase   of  pupil -teachers,    *as    constituting   the 

aost  successful   feature  of  the  present  system '  (li.  p.  346,  and 

p.  806). 

The  pupil-teachers  having  served  their  apprenticeship  for  five 

Lears  in  an  elementary  school,  pass  on  to  one  of  the  Training 
'>lleges,  'the  moral  condition  of  which  appears '  to  the  Com- 
lissioners  *  satisfactory,*  and  'the  intellectual  training  of  the 
students '  deserving  of  a  '  favourable  opinion  '  (p,  1 68) — *  on  the 
^Brhole  sound  and  satisfactory*  (p.  138);  the  Colleges  themselves 
^^pot  requiring  *any  change  in  relation  to  the  State.*  (p.  143.) 
^H|.fter  two  years  at  the  Training  College  they  undertake  the 
^^Diarge  of  schools  as  certificated  masters.  Here,  again,  %ve  have 
^Hiridenceof  the  immense  improvement  which  hiis  been  wrought  in 
^^chools  by  raising  up  the  present  race  of  certificated  masters:- — 

'  My  decided  impression,'  says  Mr.  Hare,  '  is  tlmt  the  systems  of 
training  have  been  very  Buecessfiil,  both  in  adapting  tho  students  to 
^^Dach,  and  in  furnishing  them  with  solid  matter  and  good  method  of 
^Hbstniction.  Ab  a  oIasb,  they  are  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a 
^KuickneBfi  of  eye  and  ear,  a  quiet  energy,  a  facility  of  command,  and  a 
^^Ktient  6elf«eontrol,  which,  with  rare  exceptionsi  are  not  observed  in 
^^Bie  private  instructors  of  the  poor/- — (Report ^  iii.  p.  282.)* 

The   Commissioners   testify    that    *  it    is    proved    beyond    all 

loubt  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  tlie  untrained  teachers ' 

i.,   p.   141));    that    'they  arc    not    only    comparatively    far 
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■  The  evidence  of  the  other  Assifttant-CoinmisBionifrs  is  to  the  same  effect. 

ke  n^fiftrt,  ii.  p.  96  (Mr.  Froser) ;  i^.,  ii.  p.   161  (Mr.  Hedley);iK  it.  p.  218 

plr.  Winder)  ;  •'►,,  ii.  p.  535  (Mr.  Jenkins)  ;  i6.,  ni.  p.  B4  (Mr.  Cumin);   i^.,  iii. 

393  (Mr,  Wilkiiisou)  ;    »&.,  iii.  p.  5-11    (Dr.   Hodgson).     Mr,   Coode   BptmkB 

cwUal  doubtfully  {iK,  ii.  p.  269Jj  Mr.   Foster  rt»ports  nnfiivotirably  (*^..  ii. 

;  3C0). 

superior , 
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snperior  to  the*  untrained,  but  are  5n  every  respect  but  one 
positively  good  *  (/^*,  p.  168),  This  single  exception  brinjjps  us 
vcrv  close  to  the  charge  on  which  the  condeuiniition  of  the 
existing-  system  rests,  and  we  shall  therefore  resen^e  the  con- 
sideration of  it  for  the  present. 

From  teachers  we  pass  to  instruction  giren<  Instruction  in 
schools  may  be  bad,  either  in  consequence  of  the  suljject-matter 
being  unsuitable,  or  else  from  the  teaching  itself  being  eithL»r  unin- 
telligent or  imeven.  The  Commissioners  make  no  complaint  on 
the  first  head.  The  necessary  subject-matter  of  instruction  is 
religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  ciphering  ;  to 
which  is  adde<l  in  girls'  schnuls  plain  sewing.  There  is  nothing 
here  tliat  could  be  omitted*  To  this  are  added  In  the  better 
schools  geography,  grammar,  English  history,  and,  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  drawing  and  music.  But  these  subjects  are  only 
taught  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  and  school  masters,  and 
in  xevy  rapidly  decreasing  proportions,  and  do  not  form  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  receipt  of  a  Government  grant.  They 
give  scope  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils,  when  the  latter  are 
capable  of  being  carried  beyond  the  threshold ;  but  they  are  not 
compulsorily  taught,  and  inspectors  have  very  properly  refused  to 
examine  in  them  when  dissatisfied  with  the  examiuation  in 
Scripture,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic-  The  Commissioners* 
commendation  of  certificated  and  pupil  teachers  shows  that  they 
cannot  believe  that  lessons  are  given  in  a  slovenly  or  unintelligent 
manner.  Their  complaint  is,  that  children  are  unevenly  taught 
'The  lower  classes,' they  say,  'are  neglected'  (p.  154).  *The 
junior  classes  in  the  schools,  comprehending  the  great  majority 
of  the  children,  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly,  the  most 
necessar}'  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic*  (p.  168)*  If  this  damaging  charge  l^e  true,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  accepted,  we  cannot  unilcrstaod 
how  the  Commissioners  should  have  given  so  much  undeserved 
praise  to  teachers.  We  shall  presently  inquire  how  far  it  is 
true.  We  now  give  Mr.  Cook's  estimate  of  the  attainments  of 
boys  of  twelve  in  a  good  school.  It  is  quoted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  a  true  picture  i- —    - 

•  A  boy,  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  ago  of  twelve  years,  in  a 
good  school,  has  learacd — 

'  1.  To  read  fluently,  and  with  iniGlHgenoe,  not  merely  thQ^Bchool- 
book^,  hut  any  work  of  general  information  likely  to  come  in  his  wav. 

*  2,  To  write  very  Boatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and  from 
memory,  nnd  to  express  himself  in  tolerably  correct  language.  Tho 
latter  attainment,  however,  ia  comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  one 
which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  tho  attention  of 
school-managers. 

'  3.  To 
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*  3-  To  work  all  elementary  mles  of  antluttetic  with  acoTiiacy  and 

'  'Y*  The  arithmetical  instruction  in  good  schools  includes 
d  and  ndgar  firoctiond,  duodecimahi,  interest,  &.c,  Hnch  time 
and  attention  arc  given  to  this  sabjoct^  but  not  more  than  are  abso- 
lutely required.  Indeed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon  altei-ations 
of  the  timc-tftblcs,  I  have  invariably  recommended  a  hirgor  proportion 
of  time  for  this  subject. 

*  4.  To  parsp.  scmtcnccs,  and  to  explain  their  construction.      But 
--%*  in  English  grammar  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  though  much 

II  to  the  subject,  it  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  enorgj'  and 
1   liirgo  proportion  of  sehoohs  which  in  other  respects  aro 
cieutly  conducted. 

'  5.  To  Itnow  the  elements  of  English  history.     A  good  elementary 
kh  on  this  subject  is  BtUl  a  desideratum  :  but  the  boys  are  generally 
aainted  with  the  most  important  facts,  and  show  much  interest  in 
I  subject. 

*  6.  In  geography  the  progrees  is  generally  satisfactory.      In  fiact, 
6t  persons  who  attend  the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  eur- 

prised  at  the  amount  and  the  accuracy  of  the  faiowlcdge  of  physical 
and  political  geography,  of  manners,  customs,  &c.,  dliiplayod  by  intcl- 
ligont  children  of  both  sexes.  Well-drawn  maps,  often  executed  at 
i  hours  by  the  pupils,  arc  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occaflittnfl, 
^  7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural  philo- 
hy,  and  the  most  sbiking  phenomena  of  natural  histoiy,  form 
[yccts  of  useful  and  very  attractive  locturcs  in  many  good  schools, 
subjects  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  with 
l^cat  advimtage  to  the  pupils. 

H*  8,  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to 
^petions  which  touch  on  the  employment  and  remimeration  of  labour, 
^feiciples  of  taxation,  uses  of  capital,  &c.,  eHects  of  strikes  on  wages, 
B^i  oro  taught  with  great  clearness  and  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
iftt&ts  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artisans,  in  the  reading-books 
"ly  used  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys 
acquainted  with  these  lessons  m  most  schools  which  I  have 
pocted  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

^U,  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  sldll  in  several  gchools 

professors  employed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

[That  any  addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  I  do  not 

Bve,  considering  the  age  of  the  children  ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion  that 

of  these  subjects  could  be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to 

I  schools/— {irmMte«,  18o4*5,  p.  393;  Bep.  p.  237.) 

|h  Dr,  Bell's  day,  to  teach  writing  and  ciphcrinn^  uniTersally  was 
an  *  Ultjpian  scheme/  which  he  repudiated  as  impossible.    *  It  is 

It  prop  OS '?d  that  the  children  of  the  poor  be  educated  in  an  cxpen- 
PC  manner,  or  all  of  them  be  taught  to  write  and  cipher 
Baay  suffice  to  teach  the  general  it}'  on  an  economical  plan  to  read 
tir  Bible,  and  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion/* 


Popular  Education. 

Tlie  inetbod  of  teaclilng  writing  was  at  this  time  tliat  of  tracing 
the*  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  sand,  and  this,  as  Tvell  as  syllabic 
spelling:,  was  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  discovery,  Mr,  Lan- 
caster improved  upon  Dr,  BelTs  plan,  and  rejoiced  over  a  system 
which  afforded  him  as  a  result — 

*  2,000,000  total  words  spelt  by  100  hoys  per  annum  T* 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Lancaster  invented  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishmenta ;  a  nonsensical  system  of  logs,  and  shackles, 
and  yokes,  and  cages,  and  blankets,  and  dying  speeches,  ajid 
paper  crowns,  and  boys  and  girls  slapping  each  other's  faces, 
from  which  we  turn  with  relief  to  the  almost  perfect  order,  tone, 
and  discipliiu'  of  the  l>etter  schools  under  certificated  masters 
at  present.  The  Inspectors  report  the  discipline  to  be  excel- 
lent, good,  or  fair  in  IH  out  of  every  IW  schools  receiving  annual 
grants,  and  in  75  per  cent  of  other  schools  visited  by  them.  The 
Co  m  m  issi*  »n  ers  say,  — 

*  The  moral  effect  produced  by  the  Bchools  is  more  important  than 
the  inatnictifin  given  in  them,  although  not  80  ai>prcciablc.  The 
standards  by  which  it  can  he  mcasiu'ed  are  less  definite.  We  belicvo 
it  to  be  very  great,  and  we  should  he  astoiiiEihed  if  it  were  not  so.  Wc 
have  seen  that  the  managers  of  the  public  schools  are  almost  all  of 
them  men  whom  strong  rcllgioos  convictions  and  feelings  have  im- 
pelled to  foimd  and  to  maintain  schools  at  a  considerable,  sometimes  a 
Tery  great  expenditure  of  trouhle  and  money.  Wo  have  seen  that  the 
pupil- teachers  and  masters  have  generally  been  selected  for  their 
moral  as  well  as  their  intellectual  character,  and  have  received  ao 
education  more  religious  than  any  other  that  is  given  in  England. 
Among  the  higher  clttsses  in  society  the  teacher  is  not  socially  supe- 
rior to  hiB  pupils  ;  often  ho  is  their  inferior ;  often  thy  difference  in 
cultivation  and  refinement  between  the  schord  and  home  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  BchooL  But  among  the  laboiu'ing  classes  the  teacher  is 
almost  the  only  educated  man  with  whom  they  thdly  come  in  contact. 
The  school,  when  compared  to  the  home,  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
order.  Wo  might  assiunc,  therefore,  even  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be 
80,  that  the  religious  and  therefore  the  moral  influence  of  the  public 
schools  over  the  children  must  bo  very  great,  and  we  have  also  much 
evidence  in  support  of  that  opinion.* — {Report^  i.  p.  266.) 

If  schools  are  increasing  and  well  supplied  with  scholars,  if 
teachers  are  efficient,  if  the  subjects  of  instrnction  are  suitable, 
and  if  discipline  and  tone  are  good,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
education  is  in  a  pros|>erous  state.  With  respect  then  to  numhent 
— '  With  these  exceptions  (the  children  of  out-door  paupers  and 
of  parents  viciously  inclined),  all  the  children  in  the  country 
capable  of  going  to  school  receive  some  instroction.'     (7J.  1.  p. 


f,  see  aUo  pp.  88,  293.)  Next  as  to  teachei's.  So  late  as 
A  'th'^  best  teachers  were  ig-norant  and  unskilful/  (lb, 
p.  09.)  Now  ^  tlie  eflFect  of  t!ie  presence  of  pupil-teachers  upon 
the  condition  of  the  schools  is  very  beneficiar  {Ik  p.  102); 
atid  *  trained  teachers  are  in  every  respect  but  one  ^KJsitivcly 
ig^ood.*  {IL  p.  168.)  Tins  exception  is,  as  we  have  seen^  the 
now  frequently  alleged  neglect  of  the  junior  classes  for  the 
higher,  of  elementary  for  more  ambitious  subjects.  Supposing^ 
this  to  lie  general,  or  even  universal,  it  is  remediable,  and 
does  not  imply  a  want  of  ability  or  of  character  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  As  to  suhjects  of  insfnicfioHy  no  alteration  is 
posed  by  the  Commissioners.  As  to  tone  and  dUcipline^  they 
fnort  that  '  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public 
hools  appears  to  be  very  great;  to  be  ^r^eater  than  even  their 
intellectual  influence.  A  set  of  good  schools  civilises  a  whole 
neighbourhood.  The  most  important  function  of  the  schools  is 
that  which  they  perform  best.*    {Hk  p.  273.) 

Xor  do  the  Commissioners  confine  themselves  to  giving  their 
pprobation   to  the   results  whicli   have  been   produced    by  the 
tsting  system.    They  not  only  pronounce  it  '  very  successful '  in 
spect  to   schools,    training  colleges,   Government  expenditure 
id  local  subscriptions,  inspection,  method  (///.  p.  30U ),  Init  they 
oceed  further  to  approve  of  its  principles,     '  No  other  system 
been  devised  which  the  nation   could   be  induced  to  adopt/ 
(/&,  p*  308.)     '  The  merit  and  the  success  of  the  present  system  * 
that  it  supports  '  the  intelligent  management  and  the  religious 
racter  of   schools.'  {lb.}       *  It   excites    feelings  on   the    part 
the  managers    which    have    a    most  beneficial    influence    on 
e  whole  character  of  popular  education.'  (Ih,  p.  309.)      '  The 
listing   plan   is  the  only  one  by  which  it  wcmld  Ije  possible  to 
re  the  religious  character  of  popular  education.'   (lb.  p.  310.) 
e  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
enty  years,  the  difficultirs  which  they  have  thrown  in  the  way 
the  establishment  of  m\y  comprehensive    system,   and    their 
actical  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  denominational  training 
lieges  and   elementary  sehciols,   appear   to  us  to  place  bevond 
ill  doubt  the  conclusion   that  the   great  Ijotly  of  the  population 
determined  that  religion  and  education  must  be  closely  con- 
lected,  and  we  do  not  think   that  any  other  principle  than  that 
hich  is  the  bajse  of  the  present  system  would  secure  this  result.' 
Ih,  p.  311.)      *  Willie  we   are   prepared   to  suggest  means  both 
T  its  modification  and  extension,  we   believe  that  the  leading 
inciples  of  the  present  system  are  sound,  that  they  have  shown 
hemselves  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  that 
hey  ought  to  be  maintained.*  (/J,  p.  312.) 
Vol.  III.— No.  22 L  U  VVijA 
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Had  tlie  Commissioners  stf»pp^l  here,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
of  the  charaeter  of  their  verdict.  Tliey  mjg:lit  have  recommended 
a  patient  ndhereiice  to  a  system  which  had  already  wToug^ht  so 
much,  adding  a  few  sujE^-gestions  with  regard  to  details,  and  a 
general  warning  against  over-am bitiousness  in  the  training  of 
masters  and  the  teaching  of  children.  But  they  proceed  to 
recommend,  and  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  new  country. 
An  entire  dissimilarity  of  sentiments  is  found  in  diiTerent  parts 
of  the  Report — so  that  disputants  on  each  side  shelter  themselves 
under  the  authority  of  the  Cora missi oners.  No  doubt  the  jyersonnd 
of  the  Commission  made  either  compromise  or  discrepancy  on 
many  points  necessary.  What  agreement  could  there  have  been 
when  two  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  sat  side  by  side 
with  a  gentleman  who  declares  '  the  Establishment  ■  to  be  *^  a  life- 
destroying  upas,'  and  pronounces  'the  sacred  mission  of  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers'  to  be  'to  shatter  this  image  (tlie  EstA* 
blishcil  Church),  and  give  the  dust  of  it  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven*?*  The 


*  •  NoncODformist  Sketch-book/  pp.  16  aitd  29.  May  ^e  consider  Mr.  Miall 
to  have  atmodoned  some  of  his  previously  entertained  views,  or  does  he  still  bold 
them  after  hii  late  researches  ?  Some  years  ago  he  published  his  opiuion  to  the 
following  effect: — *Thc  clergy  are  men  who,  of  necessitj,  are  inimical  to  all 
reform;  abettors  of  every  abuse;  united,  organised,  and  therefore  formidable 
opponents  of  every  progreesive  improvement,*  ('Nonconformist  Sketch-book,' 
p,  72.)  *  The  education  of  the  people  otccs  imthvuj  to  them,*  (Hk  p.  75.)  *  In  what 
page  of  our  national  records  are  we  to  look  for  the  disinterestedacss,  the  liberaditj^ 
or  the  gentleness  of  the  clergy?  When  do  wc  find  them  struggling  with  the 
people  for  freedom  and  independence,  or  displaying  that  maguanimity  which 
would  prefer  their  country's  welfare  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  paltry  emolo^ 
ment«'f  We  boldly  answer  NeveeT  {IIk  p.  74.)  'Fifteen  thousand  clergy  de- 
pendent on  the  one  hand  and  powerful  ou  the  other—to  the  aristocracy  pledged 
servants^  to  their  own  flocks  supreme  dictators— stationed  at  convenient  interrals 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  thus  coming  into  contact  with 
society  at  all  points.  Could  mechanism  more  fatiil  to  religioOj,  or  more  service- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  he  framed  and  put  together  ?'  {Iff,  p.  69.) 
But  as  Commissioner,  by  perverse  fate  and  the  vote  of  the  majority,  or,  we  may 
charitably  hope,  by  conviction,  he  was  compelled  to  put  his  name  to  tlic  following 
statement  of  facts : — *  In  runil  disti^icts  .  ,  ,  .  tiie  burden  of  supporting  the 
schools  falls  principally  on  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  very  ill  able  to  snppott 
it*  .  .  -  .  The  heaviness  of  the  bunlen  borne  by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly 
indicated  even  by  SBch  figures  as  these.*  It  frequently  happens  that  the  clcrgj- 
man  considers  himself  responsihte  for  whatever  is  neces&ary  to  muke  the  accotmls 
of  the  school  balance,  and  thus  he  places  himself  towards  the  school  in  the  por- 
tion of  a  hanker  who  allows  a  customer  habimally  to  overdraw  his  account.  He 
is  the  man  who  most  feels  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of  education.  Between 
him  and  the  ignorant  part  of  his  adult  parishioners  there  is  a  chasm.  They  will 
not  come  near  him,  and  do  not  understand  him  if  he  forces  hlnisclf  upon  tbem< 
He  feels  that  the  only  means  ofimproyement  is  the  education  of  the  young;  and 
he  knows  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  necoiary  expense  can  be  extracted  firom 
the  parents.    He  begs  fh>m  his  neighbours,  he  begs  from  the  laadownera ;  if  he 


•  A  calculation  of  11  r.   HuJky,   fmm   wliich  it  nppcars  tliat,   in  support  of  «ightL 
achool&f  2i>GL  wen*  annuollj  paid  hj  kuuiownen  and  occupi^rs^  and  47  U.  by  the  clergy. 

fiuli 
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The  Commissioners  acknowledj^e  '  differences '  firaong:st  ttem- 
rives.       *  It    must    not    be    inferred    that  this    (tlie    volantary 
^strm)  is  the  only  matter  on  which  we  differ.     In  a  snbject  in- 
giving  so  niany  statements,  so  many  inferences,  so  many  f^eneral 
laplcs^  and  so  many  executive  details,  universal  concurrence 
wvt  to  be  expected,  and   has  not,  in  fact,   been  obtained/ 
\  p.  299,)     As  if  to  make  this  quite  certain,  Mr.  Senior, 
ne  of  their  number,  has  put  out  a  volume  of  counter-proposals, 
iut,  making^  allowance  §ot  all  this,  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  for 
adequate  hyixithesis   on  which   to  reconcile  the   facts  which 
Commissioners  state  with  the  conclusions  which  they  draw 
them,  antl  the  recommendations  which  they  consequently 
aulgate,  until  we  discovered  from   whence  the  plan  which 
propose    really    emanated.       Its  outline    was,   we  thought, 
kot  unfamiliar  to  us ;    and,  on   turning  to  the  *  Encyclopsedia 
Irilannica,"   we  found  in  its  paj^es  the  scheme  which  the  Cora- 
'^'"■MMjers  have  presented  to  Her  Majesty  as  their  own.     It  is 
indeed  in  the  same  words,  and  there  are  a  few  modifications 
of  detail ;  but  essentially  it  is  the  same.    Surely  this  is  the  oddest 
expedient    that    Royal    Commissioners    were   ever    driven    to. 
Happily,  as  we  have  said,  the  valuable  part  of  the  Report,   and 
what  the   country  needed,  is  the  infonnation   which   it  contains 
irith   rej^ard  to  the  present  state   of  education*      Otherwise  the 
louse  of  Commons  might  have  well  grudged  the  expense  of  the 
ix  thick  volumes.     The  *  Encyclopapdia  Britinnica*  is  a  dear 
[lok,  but  it  docs  not  cost  so  much  as  the   thousands  spent  on 
lie  Report :  and  it  contains  valuable    and    interesting    articles 
m  other  subjects  besides  '  National  Education.* 

To   show   the   jn'eat   similarity    between   the   schemes   of   the 
[EncyclojKrdia  Britannica'  and  of  the  Commissioners,  we  will 
'ace  diem  in  parallel  columns:^ 


Schcmt  tff  the  *  Encyclopicilui 
Jiritsnnicn.* 


1.  Educatiotml     districts 
formed,  (Vol-  XT.  p*  82G,) 


must    t>e 


2-  iVn  investigation  must  be  nrndc  hf 
OTcmmentAl  autliorities  as  to  the  edu* 
itiovsl  wottts  of  tbc  district,  (/i&.) 


Scheme  of  the  Compiissionets. 

1,  Eacli  county  and  each  borough  of 
40,000  iiihabitauts  is  to  be  an  educa- 
tioaal  district.  (/^.  u  pp.  330,  545.) 

2.  *  Ail  inTestigation  most  be  made  by 
a  special  Government  inspector  as  to  the 
educational  vnmts  of  the  district/  says 
iiu  Senior  iSuggetdifjiia,  p.  58).  This 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  majority 
ot  Mr.  Si^ii tor's  coHea^es,  probably  aa 
not  needing  to  be  specified. 


fiuis  ta  perstiade  them  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  hnrdea,  he  begs  &om  his 
fttendif t  »iid  even  from  straogers ;  and  at  last  sobmit^  mo«t  meritoriously,  and 
most  getj/eronslv*  to  bear  aot  only  his  own  proportion  of  the  expense^  but  also  that 

which         ^^  "     '      ' ,-     by  others The&^  ubaervaiiom  apply  chkfiy  to 

•dbo '  c/j  r>f  En^ltmd,  to  ushkh  dmom&wiwn  almoai  aU  the  Bchoolt 

I  rui  X-  /"*»  ^ol.  i.  p.  78*) 

Q  2  ^,TMJCm% 
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3.  Ex:isuiig  charitable  eudowmeat^ 
musC  be  applied,  (fkl 

4.  A  school-rate  must  be  levied  on 
ftctual  property  in  the  distriot.  {fb,) 

5*  A  committL^c  of  managenient  must 
be  appoioted  by  the  rate-payers  in  each 
cducAtionai  district  to  make  payments 
to  schools  wliiuh  fulfil  certain  coudi- 
tions,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  in  average  ftttendanc*  ;  mid  to 
erect  new  schools.  (f6,) 

6.  This  payment  out  of  the  mtea 
shotild  take  the  place  of  grants  now 
made  to  teachers,  pupil-teachers,  and 
managerst  and  also  of  voluntary  sub- 
Bcrjptiou5.  (fif.) 


3.  Existing  charitable  endowmeatf 
mast  be  applied*  i  P*.^  p,  ^\7.) 

4.  A  school -rate  must  be  levied  <m 
the  rateable  property  of  the  county  or 
borough.  (/^Jm  pp.  J^J*  S44.) 

5.  In  each  county  or  borough  a  Board 
of  Education  shall  be  appointed  to  make 
payments  to  scboolti  which  fulfil  cer- 
tain conditions,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  average  attendance 
after  they  have  passed  an  elementary 
examination,    (lb.,  pp.  329.  544.) 

6.  This  pay  me  tit  out  of  the  nites, 
together  witli  an  additional  gniut  of 
2*.  €d.  per  child  from  the  State,  ts  l« 
rake  the  place  of  grants  made  to  teachers, 
pupil-teachera,  and  managers.  ( Jh.^  pp, 
Si 8,  544.1  *  It  will  not,  tec  hnjK^  snper^ 
sede  parish  siihseriptions/    (/J&.,  p,  34$k> 

r.  Inspectors  are  to  have  power  c^ 
lucreasiug  or  diminishing  grants  tu 
schools,  I  Pk,  pp.  329,  5470 

8.  Local  management  Ls  not  to  be  in- 
tiTfered  with,  {Ih„  p.  ,140.  J 

9.  A  conscience-clause  is  not  inde- 
fensible on  the  grounds  of  justice,  and 
it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  enforce  it.  (/6., 
p,  344.) 

10.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
there  should  be  no  report  by  the  in- 
spector on  religious  knowIeHge*  •'/V, 
p.  34S. ,, 

It  really  appears  to  us  timt  all  lliat  tlie  Commissioners  can 
call  tJicir  own  is  an  attempt  to  dovetail  together  the  plan  of  the 
'  Encjclopji'tlia  Rritannica  and  the  existine:  svstem  of  the  Cora- 
mittce  of  CoimciL  But  the  attempt  to  combine  the  information 
of  the  *  EncvclojiO'dia '  with  the  Blue  Books  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. It  lias  resulted  in  many  inconsistencies.*  But  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  the  writer  in  the  *  Encjclopa?dia/  He  uttiTly 
dislikes  and  repudiates  the  existing  system.  He  thinks  that  the 
^  people  should  he  educated  'through  the  people'  (p.  815),  He 
would  ^  contemplate  the  wants  of  the  people,  not  throuf^h  the 
peculiarities  of  any  particular  religious  system,  but  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  common  sense  as  expressed  by  the  spirit  of  tl^e 
times'  {IhifL)r  He  applauds  'the  ease'  with  which  tlie  religious 
t  question  is  settled  in  Prussia,  where,  if  there  is  a  sufficiently 
}  large  school^  twc>  masters  arc  appointed  belonging  to  ditferent 
religious  persuasions^  and  in  small  schools  a  conscience-clause 
is  allowed.  He  acknowledges,  however,  with  great  7iaXvde^  that 
*  whether  this   formal  and   governmental   religious   teaching  has 


7m  Inspectors  shotild  have  power  of 
allowing  or  withdrawing  grants  to 
schools.  {Ff),) 

8.  Local  management  should  not  be 
mterftfred  with.  (Ik) 

9»  A  conscience- clause  sbould  be  re- 

qnired ;     religious    instruction    being 

,  given,  as   in  the    Irish  schools,  at   a 

I  fpecified    time,    and    parent$    having 

power  to  witbdraw  any  child  from  it. 

10*  There  should  be  no  report  by 
I  the  inspector  on  religious  knowledge. 
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niucli  real  effect  in  clieristing  the  religious  faith  of  the  jieople 
is  much  tiJ  be  doubted,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  results  ;  but  no 
<irie  can  doubt  the  vast  effect  of  the  system  as  a  whole  in  cncou- 
i^ging  learning  and  raising  up  an  immense  lx>dy  of  highly- 
educated  men'  (p.  817).  He  thinks  that  the  *  Irish  school  plan 
crimes  far  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  real  system  of  national  educa- 
rion,'  for  no  other  reason  than  that  *  a  plan  of  operation  lias  been 
laid  down  which  compfh  the  schools  aitled  by  tjo^'ernment  to  be 
o|>eJi  to  all  without  distinction  of  religious  creeds,  and  whicli 
ixmfines  the  religious  instruction  to  specific  periods'  (p.  325). 
He  aeimowledges  that  *the  stimulus  given  by  the  Government 
system  of  aid  and  inspection  has  Ijeen  almost  incalculable,  and  that 
the  improvement  in  elementary  schmils  is  within  the  last  ten  years 
unprecedented.  And  yet/  he  proceeds,  *%vith  all  this,  the  step 
which  tlje  Government  has  taken,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  a 
future  complete  system  of  national  education,  has  been  obviously 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction*  No  truly  national  system  can  by 
any  possibility  grow  out  of  the  present  Minutes  of  Council  unless 
they  arc  greatly  modified  in  their  whole  structure  and  tendency' 
(p*  826),  chiefly  because  they  are  *  far  too  sectarian'  in  their" 
tendency,  and  encourage  denominationalism  (p.  824- ). 

This  is  plain  dealing  and  intelligible.  We  are  heartily  glad 
tt>  have  found  the  author  of  the  Commissioners'  scheme,  l>ecause 
from  him  we  learn  what  are  the  effects  which  are  ex]iected  and 
hoped  to  be  produced  by  it  Those  who  take  up  the  suggestions 
of  others  at  second-hand  often  do  not  see  their  full  bearing,  espe- 
cially  when  they  have  been  accepted  as  a  compromise,  and  they 
of  course  fail  to  give  their  readers  a  clear  notion  of  the  results 
which  are  likely  to  ensue.  In  considering  then  the  changes 
proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
object  with  which  they  were  orif^inaUt/  proposed  was  to  substi- 
tute the  *  light  of  reason  and  common  sense  *  and  *  the  spirit  of 
the  times,"  for  ''any  particular  religious  system  '  (p.  81 T*),  *  to  en- 
courage learning,*  in  place  of  *  cherishing  the  religious  faith  of 
the  people'  (p.  817),  'to  dispossess  the  present  fuot  tionaries, 
Uith   ecclesiastical    and   municipal,  of  the   idea   that   tViey   have 

Ce  special  claim  to  precedence,'  'such  claim  being  iatal  to 
really  national  system  *  (p.  826),  and  to  upset  the  existing 
em  altogether,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  its  *  sectarianism.' 
'here  are  four  defects  which  tlie  Commissioners  have  pointec^*-* 
<*!lt,  as  justifying  and  necessitating  a  change  of  system,  and 
n^^hirh  Air,  Lowe  relies  upon  as  the  vindication  of  a  revised  ctnle. 
The  first  is  a  tendency  to  indefinite  expense,  (fl/j^.  i.  p.  543*) 
This  is  a  vague  charge.  The  Cmnrnissioners'  estimate  is  that  it 
would  ultimately  amount  to  2,000,000/,    It  is  thus  formed  :  Sup- 
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posing  all  the  public  schools,  National,  British,  and  Dissent- 
ing, were  to  be  supplied  with  certificated  teachers  and  pupil- 
teachers,  the  whole  expense  would  amount,  they  say,  to  1, 300^000/, 
Add  to  these  the  private  schools,  and  the  sum  would  amount  to 
1,620,000/.  Add  to  these  an  anticipated  increase  of  scholars  by 
20  per  cent,  ui  consequence  of  an  improved  attendance,  ami  it 
amounts  to  1,800,000/,  Add  to  this  a  capitation  of  Gj?.  on 
800,000  children,  and  it  amounts  to  *  nearly  2,lt)0,(H)0/.  a  year.* 
Here  it  is  assumed  that  for  the  development  of  the  present 
system  it  is  necessary  that  all  public  schools  now  unassisted 
should  be  brought  under  it.  Supposing  this  true,  the  eatpenses 
would  not  amount  to  1,300,000/.,  but  to  1,100,000/.  ;•  but  it  i« 
a  false  assumption.  There  will  be  always  schools  supported 
by  individuals  or  bodies  who  will  not  choose  to  take  a  share 
of  the  public  grant,  and  there  are  many  schools  which  must 
be  excluded  by  their  size  and  numbers.  These  detUictions  will 
further  reduce  the  sum  of  1,100,(>U0/.  to  1,000,(M)0/.  Next,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  scholars  in  all  private  schools  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  This  is  on  the  hypodiesis  either  that  private  schools 
will  be  aided,  or  that  tliey  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  public 
schools,  Tlie  first  of  these  courses  is  proposed  Ixv  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  cannot  take  place  under  the  present  Mhmte^ ;  the 
second  is  wholly  inconceivable.  All  the  feelin^3  by  which 
private  schools  are  supported  are  as  likely  to  exist  ten  years 
hence  as  now.  The  320,000/.,  therefore,  which  are  allowed  on 
this  head  must  be  struck  ofl.  Thirdly,  20  per  cent,  is  too 
large  an  increase  to  contemplate  in  consequence  of  an  improv*e<l 
attendance ;  for  the  present  number  of  scholars  belonging:  t<^  the 
poorer  classes  is  (we  use  the  Commissioners'  figures)  2,213,694. 
Twenty  per  cent,  added  to  this  would  raise  the  sum  to  2,650, -132, 
Add  to  these  the  321,768  scholars  who  are  estimated  to  belong 
to  the  higher  classes,  and  we  have  a  total  of  2,973j200,  But 
the  whole  *  number  whose  names  ought  to  be  on  the  books 
an  order  that  all  might  receive  some  education  is '  onlj 
*  2,655,767 '  (p.  2^^^).  Therefore  an  increase  o£  10  per  ceat» 
is  ail  that  should  have  been  calculated  on.  Thus  the  estimated 
180,000/,  must  be  reduced  by  one  half,  Lc.  90,000/.  ;  but  stiU 
this  reduction  would  nf»t  Ik?  sufficient :  the  estimate  is  palpably 
too  high,  for  if  2,213,694  children  cost  only  663,435/*,  it  is 
plain  that  221,369  additional  children  would  not  increase  tlie 
sum  by  more  than  66,343/.     Lastly,  the   capitation  grant  is  not 


*  This  15  a  yiroplc  proportion  Biim,    If  663,435/.  js  sufficient  for  917,255  scholars, 
1^549,312  children  whose  nanie«  are  on  the  books  of  elemeutary  day-schools  woulU 
cost  1,l20tG8SZ. ;  bat  as  numbers  and  expense  du  not  progress  in  equal  ratioSp 
^luajr  pat  it  dawa  at  most  as  I^IOO^OOO^. 
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on  the  rij^ht  numbers  or  at  the  ri^ht  price.     The  Com- 

issioiiers  fix  on  t5t>0,0lX)  as  the  numbers  likely  to  obtnin  the 

pitation  gnint,   as  being-  roug-hly  one-third  of  the  2,300,(XK> 

Children  who  are  to  be  at  school  (p.  314).     But  these  2,3(K>,(K)(> 

lude  the  iKiys  and  girls  who  will  be  at  private  schcKils  where 

capitation  is  paid.      Subtract  the  573,436  children  atten<ling 

irate  schools  (p.  21*5),  and  the  third  of  the  remaining  I<,726j5rj4, 

of  800,000,  is  575,521.     Nor  would  the  sum  paid  to  this 

iinioished  third  be  Cjs,  per  child,  for  to  all  g^irls  and  to  all  Ijoys 

ioght  by  mistresses  (that  is,  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  scholars) 

re  is  paid  only  5jf,  per  child,  where  the  applicants  are  more 

50  only  55.  or  4^.,  and  where  above  li>0  only  4^*  or  3j?»    The 

Cation  grant,  therefore,  instead  ot  amounting  to  240,0(K>/.,  as 

ted,  would  not  exceed  150,000/,      And  the  whole  expense, 

of   being  *  nearly  2,100,000/.,'  would  be,   on  the  basis 

pplied  by  the  Comm^issioners  themselves, — 


Wcai  teacliers  and  general  expenditnre 

For  estiniated  inerease  of  scholars 
Por  capitation  on  575,521  children    .. 


£ 

1,000.000 
66,343 

150,000 


Total        .-      .. 1,216,343 

This  sum  is   strikingly  near  to  that  which  Sir  James  Kay 

*iuttlew*ordi  has  conjectured  would  be  the  highest  point  which 

ultimate  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  would  reach  : — 

*  The  Public  Grant,*  he  says,  '  may,  in  a  few  years,  increase,  mih 
corresponding  results,  to  1,000,000/.  or  l,200,00u/.,  making,  in  its 
pfogreiigt,  adoq^nate  provision  for  tho  education  of  youth  from  Bchool- 
age  to  manhood;  but  at  that  point,  by  weU-dovised  antecedent 
69^edieQt8^  its  increase  may  uut  only  be  arrested,  but  this  annual  aid 
nmf  be  oomverted  into  an  instrament,  in  the  Imnda  of  skilful  admini&- 
ttakm;,  by  which  all  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  most 
opadielic  as  well  as  in  the  most  eainost  diBtiictSs  That  result 
attained,  a  now  series  of  operations  may  commence,  by  which  the 
charge  of  public  education  may  be  graduiJly  transfen'od  from  tho 
Conifolidated  Fund  to  the  local  sotnrcee  of  income,  school  pence,  and 
subscriptions/ — {LeUer  to  Earl  GranviUti^  on  ComniUslttncr»  Htpuri, 
P-7,) 

The  scheme  by  which  tlie  expenditure  is  to  be  arrested  and 
rrduced  once  more  from  1,200,00<V.  to  750,000/.  is  set  out  in  Sir 
Jarac3*s  *  Letter  to  Earl  Granville  on  the  Revised  Code.*  Already, 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Lio^n^s  evidence  in  1850,  the  building- 
grants  which,  'during  two  or  three  years  after  1853,  when  the 
rate  of  aid  for  buildings  was  raised,  increased  very  much  indeed^* 
have  been,  *for  tho  hist  two  or  three  years,  pretty  well  stationary." 
^~{£ctid€nc0f    567.)      The    last    Rejxirt    of    the    Committee    of 
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Council  shows  that,  in  18G0,  there  bas  l>een  a  decrease  of  no  lea 
than  20,467/.  in  tho  building   and  furnishing    grants,    beside 
a  saving'  of  8,280?.  on  Kelorniatory  Sclir»oIs.     The  same  authorit 
informs  us  that    the    net  increase  t)f  expenditure  for  the    ye 
1860  over  that  of  tlie  year  1S59  is  1287/.     Surely  this  docs  no 
i^ive  a  very  alarniing  prospect  for  the  future.     At  this  rale 
prog^rcssimi  it  would  take  exactly  a  tliousand  years  to  reach  thu 
two  millions  which  the  Commissioners  brandisli  before  our  eyciJ 
as  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  gjant*     Before  Dr.  Templets  five 
millions  were  approached,  *  the  colossal   man '  would  doubtless^— 
have  outgrown  the  need  of  schooling.     Whatever  fragment  of  afl^H 
argument  remains  in  the  Commissioners*  figures  is  satisfactorily^^ 
an5wer€?d  by  themselves  ;— 

*  If  tlio  money  be  wisely  and  successfully  ai>plietl,  it  is  to  be  doBiied 
aud  expected  that  indo&nitely  for  some  eonsiderahle  time  the  imnibef  j 
of  scliook  seckiug  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  aid  will  iuereas 
as  improved  educiitiou  is  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  and  operate 
more  povved'tdly  on  the  puhlie  iiiind.     One  Icgitiuiate  result  of    ' 
however,  in  a  system  which  is  baaed  on  assifitiug  local  exertion,  oug 
to  bo  a  higher  and  more  practical  feeling  of  thoir  duty  by  parents 
to  provide  for  the  cducfttion  of  their  children  ;  with  this  may  be  reason 
ably  expected  an  increased  liberality,  on  the  part  of  i\w  higher  cla 
to  assist  their  poorer  neigbhours  in  the  discharge  of  this  great  dutj 
and  thenceforward  we  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decre 
gnulual  at  first,  and  then  rapid,  in  the  deniancls  on  the  public  pti 
We  lx»lieve  this  to  be  the  tnie  and  not  visionary  view  under  whici 
the  expense  of  giving  aid  to  education  and  its  tendency  to  iucieaso 
are,  of  themselves,  to  l)e  regarded.* — (J2<?porf,  i.  p.  313.) 

Mr.  Senior  says  : — 

'  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  in  general  think  that  the  general 
improvement  in  education  and  its  extension  in  inspected  schools  ta- 
1.211,H*24  children  are  cheaply  purehnsed  for  572,857/.  a  year.     ~ 
real  source  of  alarm  is  the  expectation  of  rapid,  enonnous,  almos 
unlimited  increase.    This  was  mainly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Horace  Mannli 
computation,  introducefl  by  him  into  the  Census,  and  accepted  by* 
tiie   Privy  Council  in  their  report   of  1859,  which    anticipates   the 
pi-esence  of  3,000,000  children  in  the  insjKicted  schools,  to  bo  tan 
liy  30,000  certliicated  teachers.     Mr.  Mwm,  however,  in  his  os 
tion  before  us,  admitted  that  hia  calculation  was  not  tliat  of  those  wl 
might  be  expected  to  be  at  school,  but  of  those  who  might  be  ti^she 
to  be  at  schotd/ — (SutjtjeiiikmH^  p,  15.) 

The  higliest  point  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  ran  reach  wil 
be   equal  to  the  cost  of  two  ships  equipped  as  the  '  WarriorJ 
We  must   have  *VVamors,'  liut  we  must  also  have  education/ 
The  abandoned  pa|:»er-<luty  would  have  covered  the  whole. 
.      The  second  defect  of  the  present  system,  as  alleged  by  the 
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CiJinniissioncrs,  is  *  its  inability  to  assist  the  poorer  districts/ 
This  is  a  real  difiiculty  ;  but  let  it  not  be  exaggerated.  If  three 
jesirs  ago  there  were  only  120,305  chihlren  in  the  whole  of 
Eog-IoDd  and  Wales,  among  rich  and  jKJor,  who  were  without 
any  schoolins^  (Rep*  i.  p.  293),  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
pictures  which  are  sometimes  drawn  of  youthful  ignorance  must 
lie  overdone-  If,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  statistics,  there 
are  only  120,305  untaught,  and  no  less  than  100,000  of  these  are 
the  children  of  out-tloor  paupers  (Rep.  i.  p,  381),  who,  as  we  have 
said,  may  be  dealt  with  by  an  immediate  legislative  enactment,* 
thei^  remain  only  20,305  to  be  absorbed  in  our  present  National 
or  British  schools.  Certainly  the  greater  part  of  this  small  sum 
total  must  be  found  in  towns;  and  if  this  is  so,  the  prwr  rural 
parishes  do  get  education  in  some  way  or  other,  if  not  by  the 
help  of  the  State. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggestetl  for  meeting  this  difficulty. 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  has  his  proposal  {Evidence^  2369), 
Wn  Tufnell  has  his  proposal  (/7a  3341),  Mr,  Fraser  has  his  pro- 
|>osa1  (Rep^  ii,  p,  121),  Mr,  Senior  has  his  scheme  (SnffffcstnviS^ 
p*  55),  and  the  Revised  Code  makes  some  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  But  every  year  there  issue  from  the  Training  CoUegesv. 
so  many  new  masters  and  mistresses  that  serious  fears  have  been 
expressed  lest  the  market  should  be  overstocked  with  them* 
What  are  these  teachers  to  do?  As  soon  as  the  larger  parishes 
are  supplied,  they  must  Ije  contented  with  the  humbler  work  and 
the  lower  salaries  of  the  smaller  parishes.  When  they  have  done 
this,  the  State  funds  begin  at  once  to  flow  into  those  parishes. 
In  this  manner  the  area  of  the  Education  Committee's  operations 
l^ecomes  enlarged  each  year.  Every  year  an  army  of  a  thousand 
teachers  is  sent  forth,  which  gradually,  but  inevitably,  must 
occupy  every  village  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  more  than 
a  dame's  school.  Mr.  Scott,  the  intelligent  and  exprrienced 
Chairman  of  the  W^esleyan  Education  Committee,  points  out  that 
tbe  necessitous  districts  cannot  have  gooil  schools  until  there 
are  raised  up  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in  suflkient 
numbers  to  take  charge  of  the  schools.      lie  thinks  that,  as  soon 


*  We  bave  alreadj  in  our  last  number  (70L  ex.  p,  4*J1)  called  Attention  to  the 
piau  of  thtf  oailhorcssof  the  *  Workhouse  Orphan/  the  lendiug  principle  of  which 
i*to  combine  paroebial  with  toluiitary  support  (a  poijit  which  it  is  very  necessary 
Uj  hevkT  m  miud  when  conBideriug  her  w^heme),  uud  to  receive  the  children  a 
•cekly  ttlJownucc  from  their  respective  onions,  in  aid  of  the  houses  v»  hich  she  det^ircs 
lotstaUiish,  Even  thus  the  duty  is  too  important  to  l>e  intrusted  to  voluniary  rflorts 
Aloae.  The  State  has  no  right  to  exact  snch  an  effort  on  the  part  ofindividual*:, 
^'heii,  by  an  alteration  of  its  own  regtihtious,  it  haa  the  power  of  applying  a  ^t 
■Vmcdy  to  tbc  evils  of  the  present  ^stem* 
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as  schools  hare  been  set  up  in  the  less  necessitous  places, 
religious  motives  will  lead  men  to  gfive  help  to  the  adjoining 
fc poorer  districts,  and  thns  he  thinks  that  the  present  system  of 
Government  assistance  will  in  time  sufficiently  pervade  the  whole 
conntry,— (Evidence,  2127,  2128.) 

>  The  present  system  g^oes  upon  the  plan  of  meeting  money  locally 
raisefl  with  public  money,  and  tlius  an  annual  outlay  of  two 
millions  is  obtained  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  from  75(),000/.  to 
800,000/.  But  if  once  the  State  were  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  local  ener^'  and  liberality,  the  majority  of  parishes  would 
immediately  become  in  tlieir  own  estimation  poor  parishes,  the 
reater  part  of  the  two  millions  would  be  lost,  and  the  State  would 
ve  to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  of  supporting  all  or  almost  all 
the  schools  in  Eng^land  and  Wales,  And  yet,  perhaps,  something 
might  be  done  by  lowerin^r  in  the  poorer  parishes,  with  vigilance 
and  discrimination^  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 

.       of  Council,  which  are  found  very  onei'ous. 

I  ^  The  tliird  defect  of  the  existing  system  is,  according  to  the 
Commissioners,  *  a  partial  inadequacy  of  teaching,"  which  is 
explained  to  mean  tliat  the  junior  classes  are  neglected  both  by 
teachers  and  inspectors,  and  that  elementary  work  is  not  taught 
as  it  might  l>e  taught.  This  is  a  very  serious  charge.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  neither  teachers  nor  ins|x^ctors  do  their 
kduty. 

It  is  not  siurprising  that  Mn  Lowe  should  have  considered 
tliat  so  great  a  defect  justified  a  change  of  system.  We  will 
examine  the  grounds  of  this  complaint.  First  for  the  inspectors. 
Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  examine  the  lower  classes?  We  have 
I  made  inquiries  of  inspectors  and  of  schoolmasters  and  of  school- 
inanttgers,  and  the  answer  has  been  that  they  examine  them  with 
as  great  care  as  that  which  they  bestow  on  the  first  class.  The 
Commissioners  state  frequently  that  they  do  not.  But  on  what 
grounds  do  they  make  the  statement?  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evi<lence  to  that  eflfect  in  the  Reports  of  their  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, nor  in  the  replies  to  their  circular  of  questions,  nor  in 
their  viva  voce  evidence.  Their  argument  is  most  curious.  They 
quote  a  description  by  Mr.  Brookfield  of  an  'excellent/  a  *good,*' 
and  a  *fair'  school,  and  approve  his  standard.  {Eep.^  i.  p.  238.) 
They  also  quote  a  passage  of  Mr.  Cook's,  which  we  have  already 
transcribed,  giving  an  account  of  how  much  '  a  boy  of  fair 
average  attainments  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  a  gfiod  school  has 
learned.'  They  then  remark  : — '  It  is  obvious,  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  inspection  is  an  inspection 
of  schools  rather  than  of  scholar*,  of  the  first  class  more  than  of 
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How   is    it    ohviouff     Beranse,   *  spcakiaar 

pctor's  description  o(  an  excellent  schocil  turns, 

ke  tliat  of  Mr.  Cciak,  upon  the  performance  of  boys  of  eleven 

twehe  years  ulJ.'     But  Mr.  Cook  was  not  dcscribln;^  wLat  an 

KceUent  school  is,  but  was  specifically  stating  what  *  a  boy  of 

relrr  y^'ors  in  a  good  school  has  learned.'     And  how  can  it 

sibly  follow  from  an  inspector  incidentally  describing'  what  a 

oy  of  twelve  has  learned,  that  *  inspection  is  of  the  first  class 

Biwie  than  of  any  others'?     And  how  can  such  an  inference  be 

faoscd  on  Mr.  Brookfield's  words,  when  he  says  in  plain  terms,  in 

describinsj^  an  ''excellent'  school,  '  Whatever  is  taught  throughout 

the  school  is  well  taught  and  judiciously  graduated  to  each  class, 

ccordin;;:  to  its  measure,  down  to  the  little  inarticulate  learners 

"  the  alphabet '  ? 

From  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr,  Brook  field  the  writer  of  this  part  of 
Report  passes  to  Mn  Norris,     Mr.  Norris  in  unad^  ised  and 
ill*cho3en  terms  had  said — 

*  School-teachers  seem  to  have  a  right  to  ask  that  their  sncccss 

bo  mmFTtrrd  by  the  proficiency  of  their  first-class  cluldn^n.      In  the 

bo0t  i-  fl  discipline  is  often  imperfect,  the  reading  and  'RTiting 

swId^  i   the  arithmetic  inaccurate  in  the  junior  elasses.     No 

icxj  IttBtmg  imprtissions  can  be  mode  on  the  ndnd  or  habits  of  a  child 

jmn  of  age.     In  testing  the  success  of  a  school,  therefore,  by  the 

luet  and  intelllgenoe  of  its  former  scholars,  the   teacher  lairly 

that  he  fihoidd  bo  held  respunsihle  for  those  only  who  were 

lowed  by  their  |MLrentjs  to  stay  long  enough  to  reach  his  first  clase/ — 

linuies,  1859-60,  p.  103.) 

Mr.  Xorris's  statement  that  the  discipline  of  the  junior  classes 
imperfect  and  their  arithmetic  (such  as  it  is)  inaccurate  in  the 
schools^  is  wholly  indefensible,  as  no  school  ought  to  be 
[led  as  good  where  such  defects  exist*  *  We  should  be 
iOffi"/  say  the  Commissioners,  *to  see  Mr.  Nonis's  words  ccmstrued 
I  into  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  that  thev  should  not  be  re* 
^^■ponsible  for  any  children  under  10,'  but  they  acknowledge  that 
^Vhis  words  do  not  necessarily  bear  such  a  meaning,'  and  that  'his 
^Kteaning,  though  not  clearly  expressed,  may  have  been  that  how- 
^^ver  a  master  mav  attempt  to  instruct  his  children,  his  teaching 
'  cannot  Ije  permanent  in  its  effects  if  they  leave  him  at  an  early 
^B^.'  But  ii*  the  Commissioners  think  that  this  may  be  all  that 
^^Bie  passage  contains,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  find 
in  it  *  a  proof  of  the  tendency  to  judge  a  school  by  its  firat 
Jass  only,'  and  a  conclusive  demonstration  'that  inspectors  as 
Ircll  as  masters  are  inclined  to  measure  the  success  of  a  school 
by  tlie  proficiency  of  its  first-class  children.*  In  fact  we  see 
lathing  on  which  to  rest  this  charge,  as  against  the  in  spec  tors, 
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except  the  follnwinp:  passage  from  one  nf  Mi\  Arnold's  Reports: 
—  ■  An  inspector  finding  ao  advanced  upper  class  in  a  school,  a 
class  working  sums  in  fractions,  decimals,  and  higher  rides,  and 
answering  well  in  grammar  and  history,  construets,  half  insensi- 
bly, whether  so  inclined  or  not,  but  with  the  greatest  ease  if  so 
inclined,  a  most  favourable  report  on  a  school,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  other  classes  which  help  to  c  i>mpose  it'  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  '  the  greatest  ease  ;'  hut  no  inspector  would 
write  'good*  for  'had^  unless  lie  was  'half  insensible.'  If  Mr. 
Arnold  only  means  that  a  good  first  class  raises  a  prepossession  la 
the  mind  of  the  examiner  in  behalf  (»f  the  whole  school,  it  mai? 
well  be  true;  hut  the  pre]x>ssession  would  only  exist  until  the  lower 
classes  were  examined  and  were  found  to  be  ill-taught. 

The  only  virCi  race  evidence  on  the  subject  is  that  of  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Watkins^  and  Mr,  Lingen.    Mr.  Cook  says,  'All  the  inspector 
try  the  ciphering  very  closely,  and  all  the  inspectors  try  the  writing 
very  clt>sely,     I  do  not  know  that  the  inspectors  wouhl  consider 
tliemselves  hound  (I   should   not  say  that  tliey  were  bound)  ta* 
hear  every  child  read,  but  to  ascertain  that  they  read  well  in  ever 
class*' — {Evidence^  864.)     Mr,  Watkins  says,  *  We  hear  them  all 
read,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  we  see  all  their  sums,  wi 
lo()k  at  all  their  copybcMiks,  and   question  very  often  the  whole 
die  scholars,  almost  every  child.* — (  /A.,  1042.)     On  this  evidenr 
an  ingenious  argument  is  formed  in  the  following  manner.     Mr. 
Cook  had  said  that  he  required   four  hours  to  examine  a  school 
of  150  children,  but  that  he  could  get  through  the  staple  of  thfl 
work  in  one  hour  and  a  half.      Tlie  C*>mmissi oners,  conveniently 
ignoring  the  first  piirt  of  his  statement,  reduce  one  hour  and  a 
half  to  seconds,  divide  tlie  sum  so  arrived  at  by  150,  and  find  the 
result  to  he  3(i.     Hereupon  they  wTite   gravely,    *  As  only  36 
seconds  w^ould  he  thus  occupied  in  examining  the  reading,  want- 
ing, and  aritlimetic  of  each  scholar,  the  examination  could 
hardly  otherwise  than  cursory.'     "Why  did  not  Mr.  Rogers  savi 
his  colleagues  from  so  ridieulous  a  blunder  as  this  ?     He  mus 
luivc  seen  a  school  examined,  and  must  therefore  have  been  awar 
that  while  one  class  was  occupied  in  reading,  the  other  class 
were    occupied    in   writing  and  arithmetic,  and   vice  versd^  thi 
whole  hour  and  a  half  (or  whatever  time  was  employed)  heir 
fully  occupied   in  the  case  of  each  scholar.     The   idea   in 
mind  of  the  Commissioners  seems  to  be  that,  as  at  the  univep 
si  ties,   each  child   is    lirought   up    before  the    inspector  for  his 
examination,  while  the  rest  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  idlenes 
Mr.  Liiigen's  evidence  is  passed  over  in  silence : — 

'  I  think  that  the  inspectorB  arc  one  and  all  alive  to  the  necessity 
looking  to  the  lower  fomiB.     In  their  printed  reports  I  think  you  wil 

find 
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tey  constantly  dwell  up(»u  tliat  fact,  naiDely,  tliat  a  acliool 
not  to  bo  measured  by  its  higher  fonns  only.  The  tendon cy,  I 
^ino,  in  going  into  a  school  would  always  be  to  judge  very  muoh 
ita  capabilities  by  its  liigher  forms ;  but  there  certainly  is  not 
oom  to  say  that  the  inspectors  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
Doking  to  tbo  lower  forms.*— {EMence^  428.) 

Thus  Mr.  Mitchell  writes  in  his  Report  for  last  year  : — 

'  A  master  has  lately  apologised  to  mo  for  the  backwai'dnesa  of  his 
Bwer  classes  by  stating  he  hiid  devoted  his  time  to  the  instruction  of 
ke  eight  or  ton  upper  boys.    Of  course  such  excuse  is  not  permissible, 

eing,  in  fact,  n  simple  recurrence  to  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
iiapectors  hxid  to  meet  with  in    the  earlier  periods  of  inspection** 

-(Annual  Bepori  for  18G0,  p.  G3.) 

The    Commissioners    seem    to    have    suspected,    before    the 

tiramencement  of  their  inf|iLiries,  that  the  junior  classes  were 

and   they  instructed   the   Assistant-Commissioners   to 

uiiiue  specially   into  the  matter.     The  judgment  prtmoimred 

&v  the    A'Vssistant-Commissioners    is   therefore    very    important ; 

it   is    not    quoted    by  the    Commissioners.     The  Assistant- 

Commissioners  arc   Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.  He d ley,   Mr.  Winder,  Mr. 

]^oode,   Mr,  Foster,   Mr.  Jenkins,    Mr.  Cumin,   Mr.   Hare,  Mr, 

Wilkinson,    Dr.   ll(Hlj2;son.       Mr.    Fraser   speaks    of  ^  the  weak 

unni  in  public  schools  '  (whether  under  trained  or  untrained 

ichers)    beinif  'the    inadequate    attention    paid    to    the    lower 

blasses.'     Elsewhere,  however,  he  states  that  the  present  system 

Its  not    defective  in    its    primary    stage,    but    in  its  secondary. 

It  deals    fairly    with  the  pupils  while    it    has    them    in    hand, 

Imt    it   does   not    keep  them    in    hand    loiija^    enoug^h;'    that    is, 

does  not  provide  €id(n[uate   night  schools  and  readin|^-rooms. 

fl  have  all  iiion^  home  witness  to  the  efficiency  ot  our  system 

elementary   or  primary  education,  when  it  is    worked    with 

linary  zeal  and  ordinary  liberality.*  {RejK  ii.  p*  114.)     It  is 

ifHcult   to  reconcile  these    two  stiitements,     Mr.  Fraser  seems 

countenance  tlie  jxjpular  objection  with  regard  to  the  junior 

blasses  in  day-schools,  hut  to  apply  it  to  those  which  are  taught 

the  old  monitorial  system,  pc|ually  w  ith  those  which  are  tau^-ht 

certificated  and  pupil  teachers.      In  his  summary  he  states 

it  the  unsatisfactory  condition  td'  the  lower  classes  results  from 

be  deficinicy  of  teaching  pnvers  which  is  found  '  particularly  in 

rial  I II  nassistf^d  pu  bl  i  c  s  c  ho  ol  s,  *     (p.  117.)     M  r.  H  ed  ley  ma  k  es  nn 

[>m plaint.     Mr.  Winder  states,  with  prciper  reprobation,  that  the 

a  aster  frequently  confines  his  ow^n  teachings  to  the  one  or  two 

ipper   classes,   leavin^r   the   rest   to  the  pupil-teachers ;    and    lie 

ceounts  for   his   '  being    obliged  '  to   do   tliis  by   the  youth   of 

tie  pupil*teachers.    {lb,  ii.  p.   226.)     He  holds,  however,   that 
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L*tlie  best  public  schools  ?ichicve  sometKingf  like  the  maa^B 
I  of  success  mssiblc  under  the  present  conditions  of  attendance  ;* 
^and  states  that,  in  such  a  school  as  Rochdale  Parochial  Schc  '" 
*  even  if  a  child  never  pass  beyond  the  second  or  third  class, 
Trill  have  been  taught  to  read  well,  write  fairly  from  dictation, 
and  to  make  a  simple  calculation.'  (p.  225.)  Mr.  Coode  *  is 
compelled  to  say  that  teaching"  to  read  at  its  earliest  stag^  is 
unduly  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  is  too  often  in  proportion 
to  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher/  (p,  270.)  jMr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Jenkins,  taking  esactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  ovcp* 
education  of  teachers,  do  not  specifically  complain  of  neglect  of 
the  junior  classes;  nor  does  Mr.  Cumin,  Mr.  Hare  sa}^  *I 
have  not  detected  any  neglect  of  the  lower  classes  as  compared 
with  the  upper,  nor  any  abandonment  of  the  less  pramising 
_  apils  to  their  stupidity  and  sloth/  (Uk  iii.  p.  283.)  Mr.  Wilki|j~ 
'son  says,  '  I  certainly  detected,  on  several  occasions,  a  disp 
sition  to  put  forward  prominently  a  few  select  pupils ;  and, 
on  the  average,  1  am  disposed  to  think  the  proficiency  of  the 
lower  classes  hardly  bears  the  same  ratio  to  liiat  of  the  tipper 
classes  which  it  would  do  if  the  exertions  of  the  teacher  were 
equally  distributed  among  all.  This  remark  applies  to  masters, 
I  think  the  level  of  instruction  is  more  fair  in  girls^  schools/ 
(p,  31*3.)  Dn  Hodgson  says,  *  In  some  cases  I  have  wished 
"diat  more  of  the  head  teacher's  time  might  be  devoted  to  the 
younger  classes.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to 
I  judge  without  longer  and  more  repeate^l  obsenation  tlian  it  was 
^in  my  power  to  make/  (p,  541,)  The  language  of  the  Assistant- 
'  Cxi  mm  is  s  loners,  tlien,  is  moderate,  and  such  as  all  sensible  men 
would  approve.  It  amounts  to  a  warning  to  teachers  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  instructing  tlieir  advanced  pupils, 
and  a  reproof  to  them  for  having  in  some  cases  done  so.  It  must^ 
in  fairness,  be  said  that  this  does  not  justify  the  strong  assertians 
that  have  lately  been  made  with  regard  to  the  neglect  of  die 
junior  classes. 

In  July  last  Mr.  Lowe  summed  up  as  follows : — 

*I  think  it  probable  that  the  criticism  [of  the  Commissioners]  is  in 
degree  well  foimded,  because  I  never  saw  a  public  school  in 
1  where  too  much  attention  was  not  given  to  the  upper  claases. 
P^  <,  •  I  ean  see  no  reason  why  the  schools  intended  for  tho  poorer 
\  alumld  not  be  subject  to  the  same  inilucnGes.  .  * «  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  time  when  the  ssnno  thing  may  not  be  said,  with  more 
or  less  justice,  of  the  public  education  of  the  country.* — {Speech,  p*  7*) 

Closely  connected,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  this,  is 
complaint  made  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  tlmt  the  element 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  disregarded.      ~ 
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lint  is  based  upon  the  reiterated  charges  of  the  iospectors, 
I  which  they  urge  on  masters  and  mistresses  the  imperative  duty 
F  devoting  themselves  to  elementary  subjects.  These  charg^es  are 
pry  strDDfc,  and  they  ought  to  be  very  sti*on^,  for,  as  Mr,  Cotrk 
ay^  '  there  is  and  always  will  be  great  danger  lest  teachers,  of 
linsiderable  ability  and  even  energy,  should  neglect  the  somewhat 
il  and  certainly  most  fatiguing  work,  of  bestowing  upon 
^  section  and  every  individual  child  that  amount  of  care  and 
rstematic  attention  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  secure  profi- 
ency  in  those  elementary  subjects  upon  which  real  progi*ess  in 
II  tseachers  of  elementary  education  principally  depends/  (J////. 
|857-^,  p.  252.)  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  urgency 
enforcing  this  point  need  not  be  so  much  a  proof  of  the 
kchers  having  neglected  their  duty,  as  of  the  inspectors  fulfil- 
theirs.  For,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  such 
of  warning  w*iU  never,  under  any  system,  be  unnecessary. 
nH  those  words,  strong  as  they  most  properly  are,  have  to  be 
Iged  of  by  the  side  of  such  qualifying  statements  as  these, 
^hich  are  culled  from  the  last  volume  of  annual  Reports  : — 

^  There  is  goo*!  reason,  as  was  the  cage  last  year,  to  be  satisfied  witli 
the  prf»i^ess  of  school-children  in  the  subjects  of  thoir  instmetion,  and 
in  the  clcmentiuy  and  moro  important  subjectg.'— {Mr, 
Bcjx>i'l,  p.  40.) 
^  I  think  I  see  a  decided  tendency  now  going  on  to  stick  to  what 
he  culled  necessary  eubjects.  By  necessary  subjccta,  I  mean 
ag,  writing,  spelling,  religious  knowledge,  and  arithmetic,  and,  in 
schools,  nectllework.' — {Mr,  Kennefhjs  Report^  p.  9G.) 
'  The  Poi'liaraentary  grant  has  placed  \v'ithin  reach  of  the  working 
DpuLktion  a  sound  although  plain  education  for  their  children.  I  do 
refer  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  tlieir  studies,  but  to  thoir  know- 
ige  of  a  few  elementary  Bubjccts.'^ — (J/r.  StewarCs  Report,  p.  121.) 
The  three  indispcnBablo  elements  of  education — reading,  writing, 
arithmetic— evidently  receive,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  lai'gcst 
of  attention,  and  are  most  successfully  inculcated/- — (Jfr,  Bmc^ 
TStdStt  R*^port,  p.  162.) 

The  result  of  the  year's  Report  is,  that  reading  is  feiught  excel- 
lently well  or  fairly  in  89  per  cent.,  moderately  in  less  than  11 
cent,,  and  badly  in  J  per  cent  of  inspected  schools  ;  that 
iVifwj^  is  taught  excellently  well  or  fairly  in  91  per  cent.,  mode- 
itely  in  1^  per  cent,  and  badly  in  about  \  per  cent ;  and  that 
^Vr  is  taught  excellently  well  or  fairly  in  b3A  per  cent, 
iteiy  in  15  per  cent^  and  badly  in  IJ  per  cent  of  the 
e  schools.  It  roust  be  recollectetl  that,  out  of  every  100  schocds 
Bctcd,  some  20  are  not  under  certificated  teachers,  and  these 
seHools  are  almost  invariably  the  worst 
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Tho  Assistant- Commissioners  arc  divided  in  their  opinions. 
Thp  Commissioners  quote  some  of  their  statements,  and  it  is 
most  proper  that  these  statemt^nts  should  be  put  proniinentlv 
forward  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  desirable  that  the  following 
passages  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  buried  in  vols.  ii. 
and  ill.  '■ — 

'  As  regards  disinclination  to  bestow  tho  proper  degree  of  attention 
on  the  elementary  bronchos  of  education,  I  may  say  that,  while  I  have 
found  a  disposition  to  prefer  "higher  subjects,'*  any  such  dispusitioo 
is  held  effectually  in  check  by  regard  for  tho  prosperity  of  the  Bchoob 
and  the  prospect  of  inspection/ — (Dr.  Hodtjsons  Bepoi%  vol,  iii, 
p.  541.) 

*  It  i«,  however,  cci-tain  that,  so  for  as  i-ange  of  eubjcct-matter  goea, 
there  is  no  tendency  tn  aim  at  over-educating  in  the  existing  BysiemB 
of  public  schools/— (3fr,  Jenkhis'i  Jl<^M^d^  vol  ii.  p.  547.)* 

^  It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  opinions  that  we  must 
interpret  the  now  famous  passage  of  the  Conindssioners :  *Thc 
great  majority  of  the  thilctren  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly, 
the  most  necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn— reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic/  This  may  mean  very  much  or  very 
little.  What  is  '  imperfectly  ?  '  If  it  means  that  the  majority  of 
the  c'hildren  g^o  away  having;  learnt  ntjthing  or  next  to  nothing  of 
reading,  writing,  and  summing,  it  is  not  true  ;  if  it  means  that 
they  do  not  reach  perfection  in  those  arts,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  ground  for  introducing  a  new  system  oi  instruction.  Might 
not  the  same  be  said  of  our  public  schools  and  universities, 
substituting  the  words  '  Latin  and  Greek  *  for  reading,  writings 
^aml  arithmetic? 

""  The  fourth  and  last  delect  which  the  Commissioners  ha^ 
pointed  out  in  the  existing  system,  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
words,  Mr.  Senior  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  tteal  witli 
seriously.  It  is  the  pressure  on  the  central  office.  There 
such  offices  as  the  Foreign-office,  the  Colonial-office,  the  Hon 
office,  the  Post-office,  the  office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagatio 
of  the  Gi>spcl,  tlic  Church  Missionary  Society's  Office.  If  these 
offices  do  not  Ijrcak  down  at  their  centre,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Ivdiicntional  Deiiartmeut  of  the  Privy  Coumil  should  do 
«o.  Outsiders  think  that  the  complication  of  business  might 
be  readily  reformed  by  wliat  IVIr,  Arnold  gently  terms  'forms 
less  multiplied*  (7?.^/.  iv.,  p.  74);  by  less  'cirrumh»cudon,' 
less  red-tape,  fewer  questions,  and  some  curtailment  of  that 
*  lonjf  correspondence  on  the  establishment  of  a  school*  (lb,  u 
p.  325),  over  which  many  a  school-manager  has  sighed. 

*  See  aUo  Ifr,  Whtde/§  Bep&rt,  vol.  ii,  p,  219,  and  Mr,  Hm'^t  Report,  vol  fii. 
p.  301. 
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We  liaTe  shown  the  Cotnniissioners'  estimate  of  the  cxcelleaces 

defects  of  the  existing  system,  as  well  as  some  of  the  grounds 

which  that  estimate  has  been  founded,  and  by  which  it  must 

be  modified.     We  need  not  now  enter  into  the  scheme  which 

they  propose,  as  they  say,  to  supplement,  but,  as  would  really 

be  the  case,   to  supplant  it.       It   would   be  slaying^  the  slain  to 

ftrgue  at  any   length  against  the    plan  which  they  recommend. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived  at  alL     As  Mr,  Lowe  ex* 

pressed  it,   '  It  leaves  us  with  all  our  imperfections  on  our  head^| 

iridiont  giving  the  means  to  remove  any  one  of  them/    (Speech^ 

p.  19.)    The  essential  feature  of  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  rate  in 

of  schools,  which  was  to  liave  been  raised  locally  and  admi- 

Istered  locally,    by  a   County  Board   of  Education   elected   by 

Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  or  by  a  Borough  Board  of  Edu- 

tion    appointed    by   tlie  Town  Council.      This   was  in   itself 

To  the  Revised  Code  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.     After 

,      Mr.  Lowe's  special  assurance  to  Parliament  that  they  need  lie  in  no 

fear  of  a  coup'fCetatj  and  that  the  Government  thought  *  it  would 

be  rash  and  imprudent  to  sweep  away  a  machinery  which  had 

been  constructed  with  great  labour,  care,  and  dexterity — which, 

R though   it   might    be  complicated  and  difficult  to  work,  had 
iswered  many  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed — in 
der  to  substitute  the  new  and  untried  plan  of  trusting  merely  to 
e  results  of  examinations '  {p,  27),  a  burst  of  indignant  surprise 
was  not  unnatural  when   it  appeared   that  die  Committee  had  on 
last  day  of  the  session  cancelled  die  whole  code  of  Minutes  and 
egulations  hitherto  in  force,  and  that  they  had  substituted  for  i^ 
tCode,  into  which  there  were  introduced  several  new  principles, 
and   in  which  the  great  mass  of  details  had  been  altered. 
Simplification  is  the  key-note  of  the  Revised  Code,     This 
irried  out  with  regard  to  book-grants,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with 
ird  to  scientific  apparatus  grants,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with 
ird  to  grants  for  drawing,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  regard 
to  grants  for  industrial  work,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to 
grants  to  infant  schools,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  regard  to  grants 
ta  ragged   schools,  by  abolishing  them ;  with  regard  to  special 
ints  to  evening  schools,  by  abolishing  them;  with  regard  tOi 
tiring  pensions,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  regard  to  grants  ta 
liool  societies,  by  abolishing  them  ;  with  regard  to  small  build- 
and    furnishing    grants,    by    abolishing    them.     We    have 
fault  to  find  with  these  simplifications.     It  is  time  lor  these 
Its,  or  most  of  them,  to  cease ;  but  it  is  a  more  serious  matter 
►hen  it  appears  that  the  same  sort  of  simplification  is  employed 
with  regard  to  the  augmentation-grant  to  the  salaries  of  masters, 
Voh  ilh— No.  221.  H  and 
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and  with  reo^ard  to  the  grant  for  pupil-tea cherSj  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  the  bone  and  sinews  of  the  whole  system. 
No  doubt  it  is  contemplated  that  these  two  grants  will  be  n&ade 
up  by  the  managers  of  the  several  schools  out  of  the  capitation 
grant,  into  which  everything  else  is  now  merged ;  bat  how  this 
will  be  jx>ssible  has  not  yet  been  shown.  ^i 

There  is  a  question  of  jnstice  and  a  question  of  expedteoJ^H 
involved  in  the  change.  The  8000  certificated  teachers,  aft  tS^^ 
Commissioners  say,  are  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  CoiMMiL 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  our  schoolmasters  l>ecome  public 
functionaries  and  servants  of  the  State^  rather  than  of  the 
sc'hofil-committec.  We  think,  too,  that  some  of  tliem  have 
shown  symptoms  of  turbulence  and  discontent,  which  not  only 
require  to  be  summarily  checked  and  put  down,  but  vrUich, 
if  universal,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  extinction  of 
the  whole  class.  No  doubt  it  titkled  the  vanity  of  '  Mr.  Snell 
of  East  Coken  Yeovil,*  to  be  described  in  the  Repc»rt  as  *  an 
intelligent  schoolmaster,  stating  well  the  feelings  of  many  of  his 
class ;'  but  the  poor  man  did  not  know  into  what  a  pit  of  ilestruc- 
tion  he  was  being  gently  led,  when  he  was  induced  to  send  for 
publication  such  stuff  as  this: — *  Society  has  not  yet  learned  how 
to  value  them  (trained   teacliers).     This  they  feel   with   all   the 

;  fensitiv^eiiess  that  belongs  to  educated  and  professional  meu/ 
They  are  '  a  mere  social  nonentity  J  *■  The  lawyer  ,  ♦  the  parton 
.  .  the  doctor,"  don*t  know  them.  '  We  conceive  ourselves  not 
holding  that  place  in  public  estimation  we  may  justly  expect 
to  hold.  Let  us  be  acknowledged  as  an  educated,  honourable^ 
and  im|x>rtant  body/  (Rep,  i.  p*  15y.)  The  unfortunate  peda* 
gogue  did  not  know  that  the  Commissioners  were  only  giving 
him  plenty  of  rope.  He,  and  others  like  him,  w  bo  have  been 
displaying  themseh^es,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction,  in  a 
valuable  educational  periodical,  which  appears  monthly,  have 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  hanging  both  themselves  and  their 
more  modest  brethren.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  usual  in  England 
abruptly  to  take  away  from  actual  possessors  what  they  have 
learned  to  regard  as  their  own,  and  to  disappoint  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  whole  classes  of  men.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  pay  the  present  possessors  of  certificates  their 
augmentation  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  but  that  it  would  be  ui*j 
to  withdraw  that  payment  abruptly,  and  until  the  teacher 
able  to  make  up  his  salary  by  other  means. 

Tile  next  question  is,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  change. 
It  wise  to  throw  all  the  public  grants  into  the  form  of  one  c-apii 

>  tion   grant  ?     It   is    a    recommendation   of   the    Commission! 

f  borrowed  by  them  from   Dr.  Temple,  and  now  adopted  by  the 

ComiDittee 
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^ommitteo  of  CounciK     One  objection  15,  that  there  neitber  is, 

ir  can  be,  any  means  of  checking-  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 

heating-.    The  inspector  may  *  verify  the  registers,*  but  what  shall 

re  prevented  the  master  from  cooking  the  re-gisters  to  any  extent 

evening  before  the  arrival  of  the  inspector,  or,  if  he  wishes 

be  more  cautious,  week  by  week,  or  day  by  day  ?     He  has 

oothinjnf    to   do    but    to    add     dots     instead   of  leaving    blanks, 

or,  still  more  easy,  to  forget  to  insert  an  a  to  denote  absence ; 

I  and    for    each    dot    that    he    adds,    or    each    a    that    he    forgets 
io    insert,    one    penny    will    go    into    his   owti    pocket    out   of 
the  public  purse.     \Ve  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  impossible 
p}   devise    a    scheme    by    which   the    accuracy   of  the    registers 
baa    be   tested.      Single-entry  or  double-entry,  arrange  it  how 
you    will,    you    have    nothing    but    the    honesty    of   the  master 
<m  which  to  rely.      In  the  case  of  masters  and  mistresses  who 
have  been  carefully  trained  for  two  years  in  colleges  conducted 
«ii  a  religious  basis,  and  who  are  broDght  under  the  influence 
a  high-minded  and  energetic    clergyman,   we  do  not  doubt 
t    this    honesty    may    be    relied    on.     But  the  schoolmasters 
of   England   are    a    large   and    increasing    body.     At   present 
the  capitation  mone}^  does  not  go  to  the  teachers.      It  belongs 
the  general  fund  of  the  school,  while  the  teachers'  grant  is  a 
lefinite  sum  allowed  them  in  the  form  of  an  augmentation  of 
eir  salary.     But  according  to  the  proposed  scheme  a  penny  is  to 
le  paid  for  every  time  that  a  child  comes  to  school,  morning,  after- 
noon, or  evening,  after  the  first  hundred  attendances.      Oat  of 
lese  pence  are  to  be  paid  teachers^  pupil-teachers,  and  all  miscel- 
ncHius  expenses  of  the  school.  The  manager  will  say  to  the  master, 
*  I  rcquirc  so  much  lor  pupil-teachers,  so  much  for  miscellaneous 
penditure  ;  I  guarantee  you  the  same  sum   that  I  pay  yoM.  at 
present^  and  you  must  make  up  your  augmentation  grant,  which 
fou    now    lose,    by   the    extra  capitation   pence.'     Consequently 
iery  suneptitiously  added  dot  or  forgotten    a  will  be,  in  the 
[aster's  estimation,  a  penny  in  the  master's  pocket.     Is  it  right 
expose  him  to  tliis  temptation  ?  * 

The    scheme   of    individually    examining   all    children    who 

laim  tlie   capitation  grant,  in   reading,  WTiting,  and  arithmetic, 

of  withholding  one-third  upon  failure   in  any  one  of  these 

ibjects,  is  contraiT  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Kay  Sliuttle- 

irorth,  and  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  nor  does  it  meet  tlie  approval  of  Dr, 


K'y  their  salary  I 

tbe  proigpect  ofl':i 

-M  fevcaging  themselves  far  their  lu£s. 

h2 


or  wTtJQgly,  caijsider  tbeni* 

'  heard  of  their  encouragiog 

rs  in  an  uuiimitcd  degree,  and 

Temple, 


Temple,  %vlio  is  the  real  autlior  of  so  many  of  the  Commissioners 
and  Committee*s  recommendations.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle  worth 
sajs  :— 

'  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  system  wonld  be  this : — IiLstead 
of  examining  the  general  moral  relations  of  the  school,  and  all  the 
phenomena  which  meet  the  eye,  the  attention  of  the  inspector  wouM 
bo  concentrated  necessarily  upon  some  two  or  three  elements  of 
education.  1  think  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  him  by 
examining  those  three  elements  of  education  to  test  the  condition  of 
a  school.'— (iJ^or/,  i.  p.  231,) 

In  his  second  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  Sir  James  proposes  a 
modified  exaniination-plao  of  his  own,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  preferable  to  that  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  which  still  is  far  too 
jjcomplicated  and  cumbrous.  There  is^  at  first  sight,  something 
very  attractive  in  the  idea  of  payment  according  to  results  proved 
by  separate  and  individoal  examination  in  element«'iry  subjects. 
It  is  only  on  looking  closely  into  it  that  its  difficulties  become 
apparent.  In  1853  something  of  the  sort  was  attempted^  but  it 
was  given  up  as  soon  as  tried,  because  tlie  inspectors  declared 
it  to  be  impracticable.  This  was  stated  by  Mr,  Lingen ;  but 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  statement.  The  tnath  is,  that  the 
migratory  state  of  the  population,  the  indifference  and  caprice 
of  parents^  the  gross  ignorance  of  immigrant  children,  the 
incapacity  of  naturally  inapt  scholars,  and  the  irregularity  of 
attendance  at  schtx>l,  make  it  an  impossibility  to  judge  what  is 
the  real  amount  of  work  which  a  teacher  has  done  throughout 
the  year,  by  an  examination  of  each  child  that  happens  to  be 
present  on  one  day  of  the  year  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

*  A  capitfttion  grant/  says  Sir  J,  K.  Shuttlowortb,  *  based  upon  an 
examination  of  individual  children,  does  not  pay  for  the  work  done  in 
the  school.  It  is  impossible  by  examination,  without  arrangemente  too 
mfnuto  and  expensive  to  be  practicable,  accurately  to  test  individually 
the  work  done  in  the  elementary  schooln  of  a  great  nation.  To  do  this 
tho  folio  wing  arrangements  are  indispenKablo  : — An  impartial  exjuniner, 
on  the  entrance  of  each  child  (or  within  a  short  time  afterwards,  a 
WGuk  for  example),  mast  record  its  state  of  cleanliness,  aptitude  for 
srliool  discipline  and  instruction,  capacity,  and  actual  acquirements. 
Then  the  inspector,  having  before  him  these  facts,  and  the  number  of 
days  whicfi  the  scholar  has  attended  in  each  month  of  tho  preceding 
year,  might  form  an  approximate  opinion  on  tho  work  done  in  tho 
school.  He  woidd  still  be  ignomnt  of  tho  amount  of  hindrances  in 
the  homo  of  the  childj  but  ho  might  accept  irrcgElarity  of  attendance 
aa  a  scale  with  which  to  measure  these.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any 
system  so  minute  and  delicate  presents  insuperable  difficulties,  from 
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>  cost  of  tlie  machiiiery  r6q[Utred  to  carrj  it  into  execution/ — (Leiier 
on  (hs  RctUed  Code^  p.  31.) 

The  proposal  of  grouping  by  age  would  by  itself  show 
that  the  framcrs  of  the  regulations  knew  nothing  of  schools 
schoolmasters.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such  a  system^  the 
cher  would  give  no  time  or  care  to  the  dull  children,  or  to 
LOse  who  attended  irregularly,  because  they  could  never  be  made 
pass  the  examination  of  their  group  ;  nor  need  he  spend  much 
trooblc  on  the  quick  children,  because  they  would  reatlily  pass 
iMJt  only  their  own  examination,  but  that  of  the  group  above 
iheui.  Bureaucratically  this  is  no  doubt  quite  wrong,  but  in 
actual  life  the  intelligence  of  children  will  not  develop  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  red-tape.  Again,  how  are  the  children 
to  be  ordinarily  taught  ?  In  the  groups  determined  by  age  ? 
In  this  case  the  quick  boys  will  be  tlawarted,  baiHed,  checked, 
and  kept  back  by  their  slower  or  more  ignorant  compeers 
age.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  arranged  in  classes 
etemiined  according  to  ability,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
Oi^nisation  of  the  school  will  have  to  be  altered  on  the  day  of 
the  inspector's  visit ;  the  children,  discomposed  by  the  change, 
wiU  be  unable  to  do  as  well  as  usual,  and  the  inspector  will  be 
totally  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  discipline  and  everyday  state  of  the  schooh 

The  regulation  forbidding  a  child  to  be  presented  for  the  sake  of 
earning  the  capitation  grant  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  twelve, 
must  of  course  be  given  up  :  the  wonder  is,  why  it  was  ever  made, 
as  its  sole  purpose  seems  to  be  to  discourage  the  laudable  efforts 
now  made  to  keep  children  at  school  as  long  as  possible.  Nor 
can  Parliament  allow  infant  schools  to  be  destroyed  by  the  refusal 
of  all  aid  to  children  under  three,  and  to  all  children  under  five, 
who  have  not  passed  an  examination  which  children  under  five 
could  not  pass.  The  requirement  of  sixteen  attendances  during 
'le  thirty-one  days  previous  to  the  examination  must  also  be  of 
arse  annulled.'; 

But  tliere  is  a  more  serious  objection  than   any  of  these  to  the 
tended  exammation.     For  the  first  time  a  line  has  been  drawn 
ween  secular  and   religious    instraction ;    and    the    lesson   is 
practically  taught,   that  the  Queen  or  the  Queen's  officers  care 
nothing  for  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
provided  only  they  can  read,  write,  and  cipher. 

That  this  is  a  point  which  has  been  always  jealously  guarded, 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  very  valuable  reminiscence  of 
what  is  now  becoming  to  many  a  matter  of  history,  rather  than 
of  their  own  experience  ; — 

*The 
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*  The  CammisaionerB  itate  tliat,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
tlieir  number,  tlio  im|uirie8  of  the  Queen's  inspectors  should  be 
confined  in  all  cases  to  scculai'  instruction,  Yeiy  different  were  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Comiuittee  of  the  National  Society  when  tlid 
same  proposal  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1839.  On 
that  occaflion  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  transmitted  to 
their  Lordships  the  following  rcnionfitraoco  : — "  With  respect  to  the 
object  of  such  inspection  they  desire  to  remark  that,  if  pecnlfir 
instniction,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  religious,  be  made  the  ft ^ 
investigation  by  a  person  acting  tinder  Royal  fiuthority,  and  «  ' 

reports  made  by  liim  to  the  legiBltitiu^e,  the  former  will  undoubtedly 
be  encouraged,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter.  The  master  will 
almost  imuvoidably  devote  hit)  chief  attention  to  that  department  in 
which  hiB  scholars,  by  a  display  of  their  proficiency,  wiD  bring  him 
credit  with  the  Government,  and  will  neglect  the  other,  which  thdr 
Govemmenfe  passes  over  without  notice.  He  will  bo  more  anxioua  to 
see  his  pupik  exhibit  their  attainments  in  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  than  to  instil  into  their  minds^  and  impress  upon  their  hearts, 
that  less  showy,  but  more  valuable  knowledge,  to  which  cvejry  other 
kind,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  secondary  and  subservient, 
and  by  which  alono  they  can  be  trained  to  moral  duty  here,  or  prepaitsd 
for  happiness  hereafter.  The  same  pernicious  prejtitlice  will  bo  apt 
to  arise  in  the  minds  of  parents,  and  still  more  of  children,  who  will 
naturally  undervalue  lessons  to  which  no  regard  is  paid  on  the  d%j  of 
examination."  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  the  Committee  of 
the  National  Society  declare  that  *'  tliey  can  never  sanction  or  approve 
any  system  of  inspection  which  does  not  distinctly  recognise  th& 
paramount  importance  of  religious,  as  compared  with  secular  instroc* 
tion/*  The  Cummittee  thus  conelodo  : — '*  To  the  maintenance  of  these 
principles  they  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  very  terms  on  which 
the  Sovereign  granted  to  the  Society  its  Charter  of  Incorporation. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  liest  interest  of  these  realms  can  in  no  way 
bo  moi*o  effectually  promoted  than  by  the  encouragement  of  moral 
and  religious  education  throughout  all  classes  of  our  people."  Thes^ 
representations  were  at  first  ineffectual,  and  the  Committee  resolved 
that,  insfcea^^l  of  any  longer  recommending  applications  for  aid  to  the 
Committee  of  Council,  they  would,  on  the  contrary,  advise  the  clergy 
and  promoters  of  schools  not  to  acce[>t  grants  of  public  money  until 
inspection  wus  placed  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  result  of 
this  resulution  was  tlmt,  out  of  two  hundred  and  four  applicants  for 
Ciovernment  aid,  only  forty-fonr  accepted  it ;  and  of  that  small 
Jmmber  fourteen  afterwards  declined  it. 

*  Some  months  afterwords,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aa^ 
Primate,  entered  into  negotiatiomi  with  the  Ctimmittec  of  Council  for 
the  odjustmunt  of  this  tlifference,  and  prevailed  upon  their  Lordships 
to  issue  an  Order  in  CounciU  dated  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  by  which 
it  was  an*anged  that  the  Archbishops,  each  with  regard  to  his  own  pt«* 
vince,  should  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  any  person  *or  persons  lor 
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Hhs  office  of  inspector ;  ili&t  without  their  conciirrGDCo  no  inspector 
■hwM  be  Appointed  or  retained  in  offiee ;  that  tho  in8tructii'n$  to  ihs 
fliipftctogg  with  regard  to  religious  teaching  ehould  bo  Earned  by  the 
AjfdibiBhopB ;  and  that  copies  of  the  reports  on  Cburch  Bchook  shouH 
ho  s&ki  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  provinoo  and  the  Biahop  of  the 
diooese* 

*  This  concordat  contained  all  the  sectirities  that  the  Cburch  cciuM 
donro  with  referenc^D  to  inspection  ;  and  accordingly  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  held  on  the  15th  of  Aug?ist, 
1810.  the  above  Order  in  Oiuncil  having  been  read  by  the  Ajich bishop, 
the  following  reeolution  was  imaiiimously  agpaed  vpon : — '*  That 
tfa»  besi  thanks  of  the  committee  be  conyeyed  to  his  Giuco  tbe  Presi- 
dMnty  lor  tbe  trouble  he  has  taken  in  conducting  the  negotiations  with 
Am  Cotninittee  of  Council,  and  for  concluding  an  armngcUKJirt  by 
which  the  National  Society  is  enabled  to  resume  it^  recommeDdatioii 
d  co&es  for  aid  out  of  the  Bums  voted  by  Parliament  for  education.**  ^ 
The  concordat  of  1840  has  now  been  in  operation  above  twenty 
years ;  it  has  given  universal  satisfaction ;  no  voice  has  ever  been 
nlfted  against  it ;  upon  the  faith  of  it  millions  have  been  expended  on 
national  education ;  and  yet  the  Royal  OoromissioneTB  do  not  hesitate 
lO  make  the  above-quoted  gratuitous  expression  of  c^inion, — *'  The 
Wl^ty  of  us  think  that  the  inquiriea  of  the  inspector  fiboold  be  €Km^ 
teed  in  all  cases  to  the  Bccular  instruction/* ' — {DUGcmrmfftmmtt^  i» 
RtMffiomB  Teaching,  6cc^  p.  1.) 

The  Committee  of  Council  docs  not  go  so  far  as  the  majority  of 
the  Commissicmers,  but  the  new  regulations  will  undoubtedly 
tend  in  tbe  same  direction,  both  by  drawing  the  line  of  distinction, 
which  may  be  readily  hereafter  widened,  and  by  fixing  the  atten- 
tian  of  the  master  (and  that  from  the  most  influential  of  all  rea- 
sons) on  other  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  knowledge, 
is  thought  by  some  that  religious  knowledge  w^ll  take  care  of 
Itself;  but  this  has  been  for  ever  disproved,  even  as  ctincems  the 
middle  classes,  by  the  experiment  of  the  Oxford  Middle  Class 
"Sxa  mi  nations.  And  how  much  less  will  it  be  tbe  case  amongst 
be  poor  ;  and  yf  t,  with  them,  schcMil  is  tbe  only  place  where  they 

be  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit,  or  acquire  religious  know* 
Ige  !     Others  think  that  the   managers,  boin^  mainly  clergy, 
iroald  take  care  that  the  religious  part  of  the  children's  e< I u cation 

not  neglected  ;  but  this  implies  a  cotistant  clerical  superri- 

•  TImd  Dn  Vaiighao  been  aware  of  these  facta,  be  coold  not  hare  wrilCen  tbe 
:  f«w  pojrcs  of  bis  temperate  but  somewluit  supc'rfieial  pamphlet.     It  is  as^utoed 
'    '  "  -     r:*  by  otiiifrt,  that  *  ibe  clamour  which  grfcled  i!fr   ;■  «•    i- r, 
-tern  *  hM  been  proved  hy  event*  to  have  been  *  i 
t  James  K.  Shottlcworth's  evidence  be^re  llie  1:  ii- 

wiU  6hov  that  *  the  cljunoar  '  iia  qu€6tiou  had  tbe  effect  ot  cbiingtnj^ 
haracter  of  the  Government  edacatiotial  Fcheme,  and  of  convert  iii^'  it 
i    compreheasive   and    uoa>religioti«  to   u  deDominalioiuiI  a&d  retigtous 
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Sioii,  to  }}c  exercised  not  in  cC'Opej*ation  with^  hut  m  antagonism  to^ 
the  master^  and  the  working  of  the  system  will  necessarily  militate 
against  any  such  interference.  For  the  manager  will  be  depend- 
ent on  the  success  of  the  examination  for  reimbursement  of  the 
considerable  sums  which  he  has  prepaid  to  the  pupil-teachers, 
and  for  a  great  portion  of  the  funds  with  which  the  school  is 
supported.  If,  then,  the  master  represents  to  him  that  time  spent 
upon  Scripture^  Catechism,  and  Liturgy  will  tend  to  the  loss  of 
the  capitation  grant,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Scripture, 
Cfttechism,  and  Liturgy  will  be  shelved  fur  the  mechanical  drill 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  are  happy  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Cory  and  from  Mr.  Lowe,  that  religious  examination  by  the 
inspector  is  still  to  continue ;  but  bow  will  this  be  practicable  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Code  to  require  it  j  and  after  havini 
not  only  examined,  hut  rejH/rtedj  the  special  merits  or  defects 
each  one  of  perhaps  two  hundred  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  is  it  likely  that  public  officers  would  be  able  to  go 
through  this  additional  and  gmtaitous  labour? 

If  we  pass  from  the  machinery  by  which  a  school  is  to  be 
tested  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  taught,  we  find  that|, 
for  reasons  which  we  cannot  here  state  at  length,  the  result  of 
Revised  Code  will  \yv  the  abolition  of  pupil-teachers  in  all  schoo] 
where  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  less  than  eighty  a  day', 
that  is,  in  all  but  large  town  schools.  The  monitorial  system  would 
therefore  to  a  very  great  extent  once  more  supersede  the  system 
of  pupil-teachers.  Before  committing  ourselves  to  so  great  an 
extent  to  this  change,  it  may  be  well,  again,  to  call  to  mind 
what  Wtas  formerly  the  state  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  schools 
conducted  by  monitors,  juid  how  great  an  amount  of  evidence 
there  is  to  the  superiority  of  pupil-teachers  over  them.  Again,  the 
cutting  off  of  the  pupil-teachers  would  cut  off'  the  supply  of 
suitable  students  for  training  colleges:  there  would  be  a  corre- 
sponding dimijuution  of  tiained  and  certificated  masters  ;  and  thus 
a  stop  would  be  put  to  the  flow  of  the  fountains,  which  by  the 
quiet  working  of  natural  laws  are  now  gradually  and  yet  (juickly 
supplying  the  needs  of  our  poorer  parishes,  an<l  making  them  reci- 
pients of  the  public  bounty.  The  Commissioners  emphatically 
declared  that  they  '  did  not  recommend  any  reduction  of  aid  at 
present  given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms'  (Btjh  i.  p.  143), 
The  Revised  Code  curtails  their  funds ;  cuts  off  their  teachers ; 
cuts  off  their  scholars  ;  anil  takes  away  from  tlie  students  all^ 
motive  for  remaining  beyond  one  year  under  training,  thereby 
still  further  diminishing  tlieir  income.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
certificated  masters  have  been  overtaught  during  their  residence 
in  the  training  institutions,  the  plea  may  be  partially  allowed, 

without 
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witLout  these  consequences  being  therefore  ailmitted  to  be 
needful.  It  is  using  the  knife  for  a  disease  wliich  would 
readily  >aeld  to  mild  treatment*  The  subjects  taught  in  training 
schools  may  be  lowereil  i^ith  advcantage,  and  we  hope  that  a  set 
will  be  made  against  the  pernicious  habit  of  cramming  wherever 
it  exists ;  but  the  masters  and  mistresses  must  be  themselves 
educated  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  high  moml  cha- 
tacter  which  it  is  so  supremely  necessary  that  they  should  have 
coidil  be  stamped  u|X)n  them,  considering  their  origin  and  pre- 
Tioos  opportunitiesj  in  less  tlxan  two  years. 

If  it  is  urged  that  the  real  argument  ft*r  the  Cmle  is  the  finan- 
cift]  argument^  we  must  say  that  the  frameis  of  it  do  not  bring 
it  forward  on  economical  grounds.  They  profess  to  give  by  it 
the  same  amount  t)f  assistance  that  was  given  before,  although, 
il  is  true,  they  made  their  calculation  so  badly  that  they  would^ 
in  fact,  have  cut  off  at  a  blow  one-third  or  two-fifths  of  the  aid 
now  given.  If  economy  of  the  grant  is  aimed  at,  let  it  be  openly 
declared,  and  effected  in  the  best  w  ay  that  can  be  devised,  not  by  a 
9ide*wind^  Sir  James  K.  Sliuttlcworth  points  out  how  the  abrupt- 
Des8  of  the  present  blow,  instead  of  developing  local  resources  to 
take  the  place  of  the  public  grant,  would  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
managers  of  schools  in  poor  districts.  At  the  same  time  he 
indicates  a  plan  by  which  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  State  aid 
would  elicit  local  means,  and  reduce  the  grant  from  its  future 
maximum  of  1,200,000/.  to  a  sima.  not  greater  than  that  which 
was  V4»ted  last  year. 

If  we  wish  to  know  the  animus  with  which  the  change  has 
been  made,  we  must  turn  to  the  only  oflScial  commentary  upon 
It — Mr.  Lowe's  speech  in  moving  the  estimates  on  education. 
The  tone  of  what  he  then  said  is  in  many  respects  most  satis- 
factory. He  quietly  puts  aside  the  main  proposals  of  the 
Commissioners.  He  lays  down  some  principles  of  which  we 
heartily  approve.  *  So  long  as  certain  indispensable  conditions 
are  complied  with,'  he  says,  'you  ought  to  minimize  your  inter* 
ference  with  the  management  of  schools,'  (P.  30.)  Tliat  we 
think  a  sound  principle  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  read  the  following  v — 
*The  schools  will  continue  to  be  denominational,  and  religious 
teaching  must  be  the  foundation  of  all.  Tlie  inspectors  will  still 
conduct  a  religious  examination,  where  they  conduct  one  now; 
tn  short,  there  is  no  proposal  to  make  any  change  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  schools.*  We  are  glad  to  leani  on  such  good 
authority  that  no  change  of  this  nature  was  intended,  though  such 
would  have  been  die  effect.  So  far  we  say  Mr.  Lowe's  sjx*ech 
is  most  sat  is  factor  V ;  but  there  are  two  points  to  which  we  feel 
boimd  io  call  attention,  as  they  underlie  the  Code,  out  of  sight, 
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but  nearer  to  the  surface  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  awaitinar 
the  pro{x?r  time  at  which  to  emer|[c.  Owe  tif  them  is  a  matter 
I  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  more  than  once  broufjht  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  which  he  has  expressed  strong  personal  opinions. 
In  speaking  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  which 
i^ill  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  system  instituted  by  the  new 
Minute,  he  says,^ — 

'  Btit  let  me  say  that  if  the  niunber  of  inspectors  ehoTild  become  too 
large,  the  Government  imd  the  Houbo  haye  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  The  number  of  inspectors  is  fiir  larger  tlrna  it  need  bo  at  tb is 
moment,  because  each  denomination  has  its  own  inspectors,  and  it  often 
happens  that  three  or  foiu:  gonUemen  are  sent  to  the  same  town  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  it.  That,  of  course,  inyolves  an  enormous  waste 
of  time  and  money ;  and  some  good  might  be  efftseted  by  making  tho 
nae  gentleman  inspect  all  classcis  of  schools,  \nth  the  exception 
rhaps  of  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics/ — (p,  32,) 

Mr.  Lowe  was»  of  course,  not  aware  that  he  was  mistaken 
when  he  made  this  statement,  hut  he  might  have  been  aware  of 
it  had  he  consul te<l  the  evidence  griven  to  the  Commissioners,  or 
applied  his  own  mind  closely  to  the  subject.  Mn  Cook  points 
out  {Evidence^  1022)  that  the   denominatianal    character  of  the 

[  inspectors  cannot  possibly  make  tbe  least  difference  in  the  number 
of  iitspectors  that  are  employed.  Each  inspector  by  his  instruct 
tions  necessarily  visits  five  (or,  if  they  are  small,  seven)  schools 
a- week  ;  and  he  woukl  not  visit  more,  whatever  denominations 
they  might  belong  to.  or  however  near  they  might  bo  to  each 
Mr.  Cook   thinks,    imleed,  that  tliere   miglit  possibly  be 

"a  saving  of  one  inspector  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  with  these  Mr.  Lowe  is  too  liberal  to  desire  to  interfere. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  intTease  in  the  cx}^eti6es  of 
travelling.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  the  exact  amount,  but  we 
may  calculate  it  approximately  in  the  following  manner: — 
There  are  seven  or  eight  British  and  Foreign  i>thoi>l-in* 
spectors,  and  their  travelling  expenses  are,  we  believe,  from 
10/.  to  15/.  higher  than  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
School-inspectors.  TTie  cost  of  the  denominational  ins|Yectioa 
system  we  may  consider  to  be  the  sum  of  the  difference  between 
the  expenses  of  these  two  classes  of  inspectors  :  tliere  fore,  by 
doing  away  with  this  system,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe*s  sug(?es- 
tion,  there  wouhl  not  be  saved  to  the  country  a  single  inspector 
or  any  public  time,  and  not  more  than  about  100/.*     This  is  a 

small 


*  ThU  fiom  would  be  more  Iban  sa^ed  by  Mr.  Senior's  comnioai-seasc  sa|f- 
gcKtiou  of  fiubdi Tiding  the  fiCTcral  districCfi  now  assigned  to  an  inspector  and  on 
Msistant-inBpector,  abolishing  the  specific  office  of  asstVf.irti-inspector^  aod  couftnioff 
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small  sum  to  set  ajg^inst  the  advantages  on  the  other  side.  Bjr 
tliese  ad  vantages  we  do  not  merely  mean  the  confidence  that  is 
thereby  jg^iven  to  the  Churc:h,  and  to  the  difTercnt  religious  boilles^ 
that  tiie  State  is  not  attempting  to  undermine  their  speelfic 
religious  character,  nor  to  that  general  good-will  of  the  religious 
liodies  towards  their  insi^cctor  which  is  hereby  secured  \  but  we 
ttish  to  point  out  two  results  which  would  tollow  from  a  change 
(»f  the  system  ;  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the  ArchbishiJps  of 
the  two  provinces  tu  this  point,  as  by  the  Order  in  Council 
of  18*M)  their  cuncrurrence  is  made  necessary  before  any  such 
change  can  lie  effected.  Should  the  British  and  Dissenting 
schools  be  placed  under  the  superv  ision  of  the  inspector  of  the 
nrighlicniring  Church  of  England  schools,  a  cry  would  at  ontn? 
lri$e,  that  these  inspectors  must  be  laymen,  because  clergymen 
would  not  be  admitted  into  Dissenting  schools.  If  the  inspectors 
arc  laymen,  examination  in  religion  must  Ije  given  up;  for,  as 
Dt.  3IoreU  remarks,  in  a  sympathising  reply  to  Mr,  Mia II,  *  the 
nligious  clement '  and  '  clerical  inspectors '  imply  each  the 
other  {ib.^  1469);  and  no  doubt  the  practical  abtdition  of  thc» 
religious  examination  by  the  new  Code  tends  towartls  the  aboli- 
tion of  clerical  inspectors.  When  we  had  got  so  far,  another  step 
wuuhl  snion  follow.  At  present  Dissenters  elect  to  be  <?xarained 
by  laymen  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  berause 
Wesknan*  would  not  have  confidence  in  Independent  insjiectors^ 
nor  Independents  in  Wesleyan  inspectors.  But  should  there  be 
one  ^talTitf  insj^ectors  for  all  the  p4ihlic  day-schools  in  England^ 
the  1^  -,  as  such,  would  naturally  enough  insist  on  having 

a  cert  Kirtion  of  Dissenting  inspectors  upon  it,  who  would 

nererttL  N  l»e  almost  entirely  occupied  in  the  inspection  of 
Chttrtii  *j1  Liigland  schools.  We  are  constrained  to  add,  that  if 
the  Bisliop  of  St,  DaA  id *s  Letter  contains  a  just  representation  of 

the   i es  to  which  it  relates,  some  shyness  may  well  be 

felt  w  ft  to  I  ay -inspectors,  although  professedly  belonging 

to  tlie  Llsfiiblished  Church, 

The  other  point  in  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  to  wkich  we  have  to 
call  attention  is  his  advocacy  of  a  Conscience  Clause.  We  give 
ccedtl  to  ^Ir.    Lowe  for  choosing  his  positions  of  attack  welU 

^rh  <if  111.'  .T-iifU»nien  now  mngiiig  jodiffereHtly  over-three  or  foar  counties  to 
h  'fhis  present  circuit.     Can  anything  be  more  imecoi>omiea),  or 

mui  Lisible,  than   that  Somereetshin*,  Dorsetshire,  Devoufthiri?,  and 

CoTiiWiilit  v^liile  Gliding  cmpJoymcntforthrtfe  Cbarchof  England  inspecloi-$,  shuuhi 
yetbetong  to  one  district;  go  that  an  inspector  living  at  Hath  viRits,  perhajts,  the 
«»fM^U  la  ili^  Scillj  Islei  (charging  his  travclling-cjtpenBes  to  Gru    -  ,  orjd 

m  iiii|ifrffir  tmitg  at  PenjEance  visits  the  sclutrHs  iu  the  close  u  d  of 

B«tK  inU.^  ''harging  his  travclling-expcni^e*  to  Government ;  ?  auii  .-  -vii,  as 
^I  lys,  'they  belong  to  the  same  rank  of  life,  they  have  received  the 

fcac!  ^^>n,  and  they  perform  the  sauic  duties/   {Sttjgctimif^  p,  349*) 

Thft 
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The  conscience  clause   controversy  Is  no  new  one,  but  its  sup^ 
porters  have  bad  new  zeal  g'iven  to  them  by  the  concession  of  the 
Bisbops  in  the  case  of  the  Endowed  Schools  BilL 

The  Education  Commissioners  quote  the  clause  in  which  this 
concession  is  embodied  : — 

*  We  obfiorve  that  by  tho  Act  (23  Yict.  c*  11)  passed  lust  Bession  to 
amend  the  hvws  relating  to  endowed  eehotjls,  the  trustees  or  goyemors 
of  every  endowed  school  are  from  tima  to  timo  authorised  and  bound 
*^  to  make  such  orders  as,  wliilst  they  shall  not  iiitertcre  with  the  reli- 
I  ^ons  teaching  of  other  schohirs,  as  now  fixed  by  statute  or  other  legal 
\  i^uirement,  and  skdl  not  authorise  any  religious  teaching  otlicr  than 
tiiat  previously  afforded  in  the  school,  shall  nevertheless  provide  for 
admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  the  children  of  parents  not 
in  commimion  with  the  chm*ch,  sect,  or  denomination,  according  to  tho 
doctrines  or  formnlariea  of  which  religious  instruction  is  to  be  afforded 
imder  the  endoi\Tnent  of  the  said  school/*  * 

They  proceeil  to  comment  as  follows ; — 

'  If  wo  ore  not  prepai'ed  to  recommend  that  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  legislature  for  the  regulation  of  endowed  schools  shall  bo 
extended  to  all  schools  aided  btf  public  fiinds^  it  is  not  because  we 
regard  it  as  indefensible  on  the  grounds  of  justice/ — [Report^  i.  p,  344.) 

The  Commissioners  here  represent  the  conscience  clause  as 
made  applicable  to  all  endowed  schools,  and  argue  from  endowed 
schools  to  aided  national  schools.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  not 
4iU  endowed  schools  to  whit:h  the  clause  applied,  but  only  that  class 
.of  endowed  schools  in  which  the  endowment  instrument  made  no 
express  mention  oi'  the  character  of  the  religious  tcachin|^  which 
was  to  he  adopted,  lliis  overthrows  the  argument  on  which  they 
show  the  wish  but  not  the  courage  to  make  a  recommendation. 
Between  all  endowed  schools  and  all  national  schools  aided  by  public 
Jtinds  there  might  seem  to  be  an  analogy  ;  but  between  (J^fse  erh 
dotced  schools  which  do  not  require  a  apecific  reltf/ious  teaching  by 
tfieir  endowment  instnimentj  and  the  natioual  schooh  trhich  do  require 
a  sjmcific  religions  teaching  by  their  trust  deed^  there  is  none*  This 
€mactment,  as  Mr.  Senior  remarks,  is  almost  neutralised  by  the 
following  proviso  (which  forms  part  of  the  verv  same  section): 
*  Provided  always  that  in  the  instrument  regulating  such  endow- 
ment nothing  be  containctl  expressly  rc^quiring  the  children 
educated  under  such  endowment  to  learn  ot  to  be  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  such  church,  sect,  or 
denomination/ 

Mr.  Senior  and  Mr,  Lowe  both  assail  the  National  Society  as 
feeing  the  obstacle,  by  means  of  its  12,000 schools  and  its  million 
children,  to  the  general  adoption  of  a  conscience  clause.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  are  right,  llie  first  term  of  union  of  the  National 

Society 


Society  IS  as  follows: — *Tlie  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Holr  Scriptures,  and  in  the  Liturg^f  and  Catechism  of  the  Esta- 
blbhed  Church/  This  clause  once  stood  as  follows  ; — *  All  the 
children,  without  exception,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism/ 
The  words  'all'  and  *  without  exception*  hare  been  omitted, 
with  the  special  object  of  g^vin^^  the  clergYman  in  each  parish  a 
discretion  as  to  the  exemption  of  intlividual  children.  This  dis- 
cretionary power  displeases  Mn  Lowe.  He  says  that  the  words 
wilJ  not  bear  the  construction  which  they  have  borne  ever  since 
the  words  *  all '  and  *  without  exception  '  were  omitted.  The  true 
construction,  he  says,  is  that  no  discretion  is  left  with  regaixl  to 
indiiridua]  exemption ;  and  he  represents  himself  as  being  put  in 
a  position  *  hardly  tolerable,'  by  the  want  of  conscientiousness 
displayed  by  the  Committee  of  tlie  National  Sticiety,  He  and 
the  committee  are  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  as  they  both  have  to  deal  with  the  same  schools,  and  Mr. 
Lowe  appears  before  us  as  the  young  partner  hurried  by  his 
hardened  colleagues  into  '  doing  that  which  he  always  does 
with  shame/  Conscientious  scruples  are  to  be  looked  upon 
with  respect.  We  hope  tliat  Mn  Henley,  whose  sountl  English 
sense,  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  make 
m  a  better  exponent  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  than  any 
r  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  satisfied  these  scruples  of 
Mr,  Lowe,  bv  showing  that  the  rule  of  the  Society  is  (as  the  ndc 
of  any  such  Society  must  be)  that  the  children  attending  its 
schools  shall  learn  the  formulanes  provided  by  the  religious  body 
of  which  it  is  an  organ,  and  that  it  is  not  immoral  nor  an_y thing 
else  than  an  act  of  charitable  tolerance  to  allow  the  parochial 
yman  to  make  an  exception  here  and  there  to  this  rule,  ac- 
g  to  his  discretion.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would 
been  better  to  express  this  meaning  more  clearly, 
le  object  of  Mr,  Lowe  and  of  Mr.  Senior  is  to  induce  tiie 
mmittee  of  the  National  Society  to  allow  the  managers  ol* 
hools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  to  admit  a  Conscience 
ause  into  their  Trust  Deeds.  If  this  were  allowable  by  the 
ms  of  union,  the  Committee  of  Council  has  an  instrument  of 
cient  power  in  its  hands  to  enforce  the  introduction  of  such  a 
clause  into  the  Trust  Deeds  of  the  schools  of  all  villages  and 
most  towns.  For  in  the  23rd  article  of  the  Codified  Minutes  of 
I860  there  appear  the  following  words  : — ^  Aid  is  not  granted  to 
build  new  elementary  schools,  unless  their  Lordships  are  satisfied 
that  the  religious  denomination  of  the  new  school  is  suitable  to  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  families  relied  upon  for  supplying 
scholars.' 

We  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  Minute  it  is  on  the  authority 
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of  wliicli  their  Lordsliips  require  to  be  satisfied  on  this  head. 
This  requirement  appc?ars  for  the  first  time  in  its  present  shape 
in  the  Code  of  1860,  which  was  designed  merely  to  present  a 
readable  abstract  of  previous  Minutes ;  but,  in  an  abstract, 
limitations  and  conditions  are  oiten  omitted,  and  laws  are 
unintentionallj  represented  as  of  universal,  instead  of  limited 
application ;  and  thus  we  believe  that  the  regulation  found  its 
way  into  the  Code  as  bein^  an  abstract  of  the  Minute  of 
December  3,  1839.  But  this  Minute  refers  onhf  to  schools  not^ 
^omiecteil  with  the  National  or  the  British  and  Foreign  Schod 
Societies.  The  Minute  of  September  24,  1839,  regulates  the  con- 
ditions of  building  |f rants  made  to  schools  in  connexion  with 
liiiiee  two  Societies,  and  here  there  is  no  such  rejgfulation  to  be 
Ibisnd,  But  when  it  was  determined,  at  the  end  of  the  jear 
1830,  to  give  aid  towards  building  other  schools  than  those  con- 
iiected  with  these  two  Societies,  the  clause  was  introduced  in 
order  to  discourage  applications  which,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
juacle  by  a  few  fanatics.  Now,  as  is  shown  in  the  Correspood- 
«ttce  between  the  Education  Cununittee  and  the  National  Society 
on  the  subject  of  srhnols  in  Wales,*  their  Lordships  claim  a 
right  of  deciding  whether  or  no  a  school  is  suitable  to  the  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  neighbourhood,  although  such  school  jt#  in 
connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  Societies.  We  believe 
that  they  have  no  authority  for  doing  so,  except  such  as  is  con- 
yeved  by  a  mistake  of  liie  clei*k  who  codified  the  Minutes  in 
18l»(L  If  this  is  so,  Mr.  Lowe  will  see  that  the  ''hardly  tolerable 
position  ^  in  which  he  iinds  himself  arises  from  an  unintention^taH 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  office  which  he  represents,  aii^^f 
that  his  work  is  a  very  simple  one — ^to  give  aid  to  all  schools 
connected  with  the  National  and  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies,  which  fulfil  certain  monetary  conditions,  on  their  appli- 
cation, and  only  to  enter  into  the  question  of  religious  denomina* 
tion  and  numljers  with  regard  to  others.f  The 

•  See  '  Fiftieth  Report  of  the  Niitiowal  Society,*  Appendix,  xi, 
f  The  way  in  which  this  reflation  n-orks  may  be  ilhistrated  by  the  case  of 
Llaobrechba,  a  parish  of  900  itihubitants  in  Wales,  In  the  fpring  of  Jii^t  year  the 
iDCumbeat  niadc  appUcatioa  for  a  ^rant  towards  huilding  a  schooL  Their  Ijord- 
ships  n-quired  a  statement  of  the  proportion  of  Dissenters  tn  the  members  of  the 
EKtabr»&ht?d  Church.  The  incumhent  replied  that  he  could  not  'ticket'  the 
Dissenters,  but  itated  that  he  had  sixty  children  attending  his  day-stchoo!,  and 
fifty  attend  tug  his  Snnday-schooL  Their  Lordships  replied,  thnt'-a&  the  school 
Vfva  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  they  required  precise  icifomiatioo 
as  to  tbo  number  of  the  familiei$  of  labonrers  belon^ng  to  th*?  Church  of  England* 
The  iucurobeut  replied  a.s  before.  Their  Lordships  thereupon  refund  help,  on 
the  grontids  that  ihe  parish  could  only  maintain  one  school  in  efficiency,  and  that 
this  school  tlierefore  ought  to  be  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis^  so  as  to  admit, 
under  the  tenufi  of  the  trust-deed,  the  children  of  members  of  all  denomina  Lions, 
Tht  incumbent  replied,  that  this  decisiou  was  directly  In  the  teeth  of  the  denomi- 
national 


TVrnui  defects  of  &e  actadlr  1 
^Bcftd,  an^  wv  bdrve,  tiiese : — I.  U  gin-s  to  those  wt 
iBtTe,  wed  whaie  belp  is  thRrien*  lost  needed.  2.  It  dors  nat 
^▼r  to  dK  fHHBUt  piriJicv  wberr  help  is  moit  needed.  3l  It 
Qf«r««dBcales  «  inr  boji^  aod  learrei  tlie  jmior  dHses  mmi  dsll 
sckdais  nnrared  Cor«  ^  It  nises  up  a  dass  of  umifugLl  and 
setf-coacehed  maateis  and  mistRases,  wlio  air  not  eoaleiit  with 
dimg  the  humble  irark  of  a  teacher  of  pooir  children.  Uliat 
ften  nooM  be  die  eflect  of  die  Reriaed  Code  in  inspect  to 
dieae?  It  woakl  not  leanedj  the  first.  Od  the  coBtnir^^  the 
onl  J  achools  wUdi  would  ■<?€  snfrr  financial] v  aie  '  bojs*  arhools 
whsch  hare  been  W^  eslabixshed,  aod  which  inchide  bemttn* 
and  middle-claas  childrm,*  diat  i%  the  British  and  Foreif^ 
8diooI%  for  whidi  Mr.  Lorwe  has  so  often  i  i^m  w§tA  his  pre- 
dBection,  and  Natianml  Schools  in  thrirtnjsr,  ireD<4o^  towns.* 
It  wonld  not  rnnedy  the  aeoond  defect.  On  the  coatrarjrf  the 
schools  which  woald  soflcr  aioif  financiallj  would  he  precisely 
Ae  spools  sitiuited  tn  poor '  Peel*  parishes  and  pauperised  rand 
districts.  '  Schools  in  dense  and  cofnspt  parts  of  old  cities  and 
large  towns^  schools  with  semi-faarbaToos  migrant  popalstioo  in 
ii»nii£ictiirtn^  towns,  schools  in  wild  moorlands  with  scattered 
population,  or  in  paiYperi;Bed  rnral  districts  where  the  childem 
are  empioTed  in  nnmeroos  harvests^  would  lose  from  two-fiflhs 
to  two-thirds  of  die  support  which  they  at  present  receive. 
Schools  in  roral  parishes,  with  bad  roads^  a  scattered  popola* 
tion,  non-resident  proprietors^  tenantry  indifferent,  much  harr es t 
work,  and  ill-endowed  benefice  for  clerg^ymaa,  will  either  he 
closed  or  become  adventure  schools/  Tliese  ape  not  conjee* 
ttirrs,  but  the  results  of  carefully  collected  and  digestixl  rrtiirns 
from  all  parts  of  the  countiT.  Mr.  Menet's  conclusion  is  *  that 
the  lar^st  prrants  would  be  earned  where  they  are  least  needed^ 
and  that  therefore  die  assistance  given  would  be  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  need/  An  increase  of  the  scale  of  the  capitation 
^mnt  would  of  course  but  cxag^o^erate  these  inenualities.  It  is 
impassible,  therefore,   to    look    to    the  Revised   Code  to  amend 

lalioiml  system  adopted  axtd  reoogmi«d  \»j  VtifVidmenV    Thnr  Lordshrpc  rrpliod^ 

thftt  rhey  load  no  wicJi  to  interfere  wttli  tile  -workiug  oftlie  denoiniiislbiml  ft^v^tcm  ; 

their  refusal  was  ^grounded  ou  economy  alone:  if  they  gave  aid  for  rrcctitig  a 

fchool  for  eighty  scholars,  they  might  bdve  on  application  fitna  the  DiMCjiiiTH, 

which  tbef  iiviald  be  mable  to'relbse ;  aad  so  th«  parish  woald  be  hurdeuiHl  with 

two  bcliorls,  and  poblio  mooey  would  be  wasti^d,    *  What  i»  really  wauint/  ihiy 

i,  *is  oae  school  towards  which  meinlx*rs  of  all  religions  i.it  s 

nbate,  and  the  benefit  of  which  might  In?  npeii  t*»  all'     u    ,  s 

lud  Foreign  School,  or  a  scbiiot  i»iUi  a  conscicncc-cluu>c,     U  he 

stand*  is,  that  the  pamh  h  doiii^r  without  the  ichool,  wuiting  tUl 

iiic  i>ii*fiiivrs  lulfi^l  the  expectatioxis  of  their  Lordships. 

•  *  Letter  cm  Kevieed  Code,*  Appendix  A. 
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tbcse  two  defects.  Would,  it  BaA'c  a  better  effect  in  respect  to 
the  tHirtl  fault?  On  the  contrary,  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
proposed  scheme  of  examination  most  be  not  only  to  induce  but 
to  compel  teachers  to  neglect  all  children  attending  irregularly, 
and  to  refuse  admission  to  all  who  have  not  been  trained  from 
their  infancy. 

As  to  the  fourth  defect,  the  Revised  Code  would  certainly 
free  us  from  an  over -educated  class  of  teachers,  for  its  effects 
would  be  to  drive  the  present  masters  and  mistresses  into  some 
other  occupation  ;  to  cut  off  the  raw  material  of  new  teachers  ; 
to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  training-  calleges ;  to  discourage 
a  second  year's  training  in  a  student ;  to  allow  boys  and  girls 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  after  completing  their  apprenticeship, 
to  take  charge  of  schools  in  agricultural  districts  without  any 
training  at  all.  But  the  question  arises,  whether  the  result, 
if  required,  might  not  he  attained  more  easily  and  with  less  inju- 
rious consequences  than  by  this  plan.  For,  granting  that  the  over- 
instruction  exists,  what  produces  it?  The  standard  is  fixed  by 
the  Christmas  examination  papers  for  students  previous  to  their 
being  certificated  as  masters  and  mistresses?  And  who  supplies 
the  examination  papers?  The  Committee  of  Council.  All  that 
the  Committee  of  Council  then  has  to  do  is  to  lower  the  standard 
of  the  examination  papers,  which  may  be  done  with  advantage, 
and  the  result  is  at  once  accomplished  without  discouraging  a 
two  years'  residence  at  a  training  college,  which  has  been  so 
often  acknowledged  by  their  Lordships  to  be  the  shortest  time  in 
which  a  moral  character  can  be  formed  in  lads  and  girls  drawn 
from  cottages,*  and  witliout  putting  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  in  charge  of  mixed  schools — a  raw  untrained  youth  in 
sole  charge  of  girls  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  and  a  young  girl  in 
sole  charge  of  great  rude  lads  whom  she  cannot  possibly  controL 

We  find,  then,  that  of  the  four  main  defects  imputed  to  the 
existing  system,  the  Revised  Code  will  exaggerate  three,  and 
will  remove  the  other  by  substituting  an  insupportable  evil. 
In  additionj  the  new  system  has  defects  of  its  own.  Schools 
woultl  on  the  average  lose  two-fifths  of  the  support  at  present 
accorded  to  them,  thos^  which  are  in  poor  districts  suffering 
most^  those  in  rich  districts  suffering  least.  Infant-schools  would 
be  close^L  Managers  would  be  wholly  uncertain  cm  what  sum 
they  would  be  able  to  count  to  reimburse  themselves  for  pay- 
ments previously  made  ;  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  discon- 
tented masters,  impatient  inspectors,  capricious  or  ill-tempered 
parents.      No  results  would   be  paid  for  except  in  three  secular 
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subjecSl  ST  yearly  examiaation  would  be  trusted  to  for  testing: 
the  amount  of  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  school  throughout 
the  year.  Schools  examined  in  the  summer  woukl  be  in  much 
better  case  than  those  examined  in  winter.  Schools  examined 
just  after  any  harvest,  or  during^  the  prevalence  of  any  chiklish 
malady,  would  gain  next  to  nothing.  Irregular,  dull,  and  back- 
ward children,  and  children  beyond  eleven  years  of  age,  would 
be  neglected.  The  moral  and  religious  character  of  schools  would 
be  lowered.  The  teachers  would,  as  a  class,  be  demoralised  by 
the  constant  temptation  to  refuse  or  neglect  non-remunerative 
pupilSf  and  to  falsify  their  registers.  Religious  instruction  would 
be  degradetl  from  the  first  place  which  it  now  holds  in  our 
national  schools,  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr.  Lowe*a 
and  Earl  Riisseirs  favourite  schmils  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society.  A  line  would  be  drawn  by  authority 
between  secular  and  religious  teaching.  Pupil-teachers,  where 
retained,  would  be  less  carefully  taught,  and  more  likely  to 
abandon  their  profession.  Training  colleges  would  suffer  great 
pecuniary  loss.  Actual  teachers  would  be  unjustly  treated. 
Future  teachers  would  be  trained  for  but  one  year ;  many  woukl 
be  not  trained  at  all.  Expenditure  would  be  increased  by  t\iQ 
necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  inspectors. 

Then  where  does  the  strong  point  of  the  Revised  Code  lie  con- 
cealed? Is  there  any?  We  believe  there  is,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  our  true  wisdom  to  sift  out  the  wheat  before  we  throw 
away  the  chaff;  for  the  New  Ccxle  does  strive  to  emWdy  a 
principle  wliich  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  which  is  deeply  seated  in  the  country,  and 
which  is  shared  by  all  sober-thinking  men.  The  object  of 
schooling  is  to  obtain  results,  and  the  results  to  be  desired  in 
the  schooling  of  the  j>oor  are  a  sound  unambitious  c<lucation,  free 
from  extravagance,  and  fitted  for  the  state  of  life  to  which  the. 
pcx»r  belong.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Revised  Code  for 
aiming  at  results,  but  with  the  plan  devised  by  it  for  testing 
results. 

We  say  with  confidence  that  such  an  examination  as  takes 
place  at  present  under  an  inspector  who  knows  bis  duty  is  a  real 
test  of  the  *  results'  prmluced  by  a  school.  The  inspector  notes 
the  tone,  and  order,  and  discipline  of  the  schoul— a  '  result ' 
more  valuable  than  a  thousand  longHli vision  sums.  He  notes 
whether  the  children  have  clean  faces,  smooth  hair,  ready  smiles. 
He  notes  the  appliances  and  apparatus  of  the  school.  He  notes 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  teat  hers.  He  notes  the  success 
or  failure  of  every  class  in  reading,  in  writing,  and  in  arith- 
metic ;  and  still  more  in  religious  knowledge ;  and  if  any  go 
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notes  that  too.  Finally  be  notes  (for  fjf* 
lias  become  familiar  with  this  recom lite  branch  of  knowleilgc)  the 
progress  made  bv  the  girls  in  plain  sewing.  These  are  all  *  results  * 
intellectual,  religious,  moral,  physical,  mechanical  ;  and  the 
'results'  contemplated  by  the  Revised  Code,  as  compare*!  with 
them,  are  as  ditch-water  to  the  cx'ean.  Yet  a  hint  may  be  well 
taken  from  the  Revised  Code.  The  fault  of  tlic  pres(»nt  system 
is,  that  there  is  not  an  immediate  connexion  brtwcen  the  amount 
of  results  which  the  test  discovers,  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  the  schm^l.  A  very  simple  enactment  will  do  all  that  requires 
to  be  done.  It  is  tWs :  let  notice  be  sent  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  that  henceforth  no  capiLation  will  be  paid  to  schools  in 
which  the  inspector  reports  that  religious  knowledge,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  are  below  '  fair,'  and  that  one-lburth  of 
the  capitation  will  be  lost  in  case  any  one  of  these  four  subjects 
is  so  reported ;  and  further,  that  the  augmentition  grants  to  the 
masters  will  in  like  manner  be  withheld  or  curtailed.  Such  a 
regulation  would  secure  all  the  good  proposetl  to  be  secured  by 
the  Revised  Code's  examination,  and  would  avoid  its  many  evils. 
Results  would  then  l>e  fairly  tested,  and  payment  would  be 
according  to  results. 

There  are  yet  two  other  points  in  which  hints  may  be  taken 
from  the  Revised  C^ide,  It  lias  been  remarked  that  the  roasters 
and  mistresses  who  have  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  are  not 
always  the  best  teachers.  This  may  readily  be  met  by  placing 
all  who  successfully  pass  the  examination  for  certificates  on  a 
level,  so  far  as  payment  is  concerned,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  work,  and  giving  them  means  of  raising  themselves  solely 
by  exhibiting  practical  success  in  tlieir  calling.  The  place  w^hieh 
they  won  in  the  class^list  might  still  be  notetl  and  made  public^ 
but  only  as  an  honorary  distinction.  Students  who  have  left 
the  training  institution  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  might  be 
placed  a  degree  lower  than  those  who  have  completed  their 
course.  We  may  also  express  our  approval  of  the  fourth-class 
certificate,  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  registration. 

The  other  subject  to  which  tlie  Revised  Code  most  properly 
directs  our  attention  is  the  means  of  making  night-schools  moiie 
efficient.  The  way  in  which  this  is  attempted  to  be  done  by  the 
provisions  of  the  CVkIc  would  be  found,  we  fear,  to  be  imprac- 
ticable; though  any  effort  at  solving  a  difficulty  which  the  present 
system  leaves  in  effect  untouched  is  welcome.  We  do  not  believe 
it  possible  that  a  master  could  teach  io  the  morning  and  after- 
noon schfwls,  Ijesides  giving  insti-uction  to  pupil -teachers,  and, 
in  addition  to  tliis,  hold  an  evening-school,  without  ruining  his 
health  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     Tlie  permission  to  tcacU 
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papi1-tf*arher  at  tho  ni^lit-school  is  really  a  permission  not 

teach  him  ;  for  what  amalgamation  can  there  he  between  th? 

idles  of  the  rough,  unlettered  young  men  who  present  them- 

Ives  at  night-schools,  and  of  a  boy  capable  of  teaching  in  aj 

|iy -school  ?      A   probable   result  would    no   doubt    be   tlic  sub»I 

lion  of  a  night-school   for  an   alternotni-school^ — a   proposal  1 

'r.  Fmser's,  the  adoption  of  which  apjx;ars  to  have  made  him" 

[Warm  advocate  for  the  Code.     But  this  is  not  what  is  wanted. 

is  not  desirable  that  any  young  enough  to  attend  the  day-school 

bciuld  attend  the  night-school,  and  there  shame  the  ignorance  of 

teir  untaught  but  willing  elders.       Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

;  desirable  that  boys  and  girls  should  attend  school  but  t»nce  in 

be  day.      Tlie  attendants  at  the  day-school  and  the  attinidants 

the  night-school  must  be  different,  as  tliey  differ  in  age,  thougli 

bey  belong  to  the  same  class.    Let  them  be  regarded  as  separate 

chools,  and  let  adequate  help  Ix?  given  when  diey  are  under 

|UsfA4  tory  management,  according  to  the  need  of  each,  and  not 

ccordiog   to   the   relation    which   they   bear  each  to  the   other, 

lie  Committee   of  Council  created  the  masters  of  day-schools ; 

ay  a  similar  machinery  they  may  create  masters  nf  night-scijools, 

A  practical  plan  of  tliis  sort  would  socm  multiply  night-schools, 

as  it  has  already  provided  day-schools  j  and  we  have  sufhcient 

onfidence  in  the  zeal  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  believe  tiiat  tiie 

tie  set  of  schools  would  be  under  their  managemeut  and  control 

Vs  much  as  the  other. 


tRT,  IV.— 1.  Thr  Story  of  Burnt  NjaJ ;  or  L^fe  in  ladnnd  at 
the  ejid  of  the  Tt*nfh  Centnnj.  From  the  IvehuuFic  of  the  Njatis 
Soffa.  Bv  George  VVebbe  Dasent.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1861. 

Icehmd;  its  Volcanoes,  Geysers,  afid  Glaciers.  By  Charles 
S.  Forbes.      Lf)ndon,  18(30. 

The  Oj'tmmn  in  Iceland ;  or  Not£*  gf  7Va»W  in  that  Island  in 
the  Summer  of  I860.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe, 
London,  1861. 

OxfofHi  E&says,     London,  1858. 

T  the   entrance    to  the    Arsenal  in  Venice   stand  a  pair  of 
colossal   lions,  brought   from   Athens  in  1687,  when   tliat 
ity  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  under  Francesco  Morosini.    The 
which  are  of  antique  workmanship,  and  have  been  celc- 
1  in  verse  by  Goethe,  stood  originally  in  the   Pinrus  ;   and 
the  body  of  one  of  them  is  carved  a  Runic  inscription,  which 
rgcently    been    deciphered    and    explained    by    the    learned 
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Northc^rn  archaeologist,  M.  C.  C.  Rafn,  It  records  the  capture 
of  tlie  Pinros  hy  Maraid  Hardratla  j  that  famous  *  King  of  Norse  * 
to  wliom  his  namesake,  Harold  of  England,  promised  *  seven  feet 
of  ground,  or  somewhat  more,  as  be  was  a  tall  man,*  when  the 
Saxon  king  met  and  defeated  him  at  Stamford  Bridge  in  York- 
shire, about  a  month  before  he  fell  himself  at  Hastings.  Before 
he  became  King  of  Norway,  Harald  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Varangian  Guard  at  Constantinople  ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Piraeus  had,  no  doubt,  employed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  country- 
men to  trace,  in  the  mystic  characters  of  the  North,  the  story  of 
his  conquest  on  the  old  Greek  lion. 

The  fiercest  Viking  spirit  had  become  somewhat  tametl  before 
the  days  of  Harald  Hardrada  ;  but  this  singular  monument,  with 
the  strange  mixture  of  races  and  countries  which  belongs  to  its 
history,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  memorials  of  the 
Nortliern  sea-rovers  remaining  in  Europe.  Full  of  interest  as  are 
all  the  details  of  their  story,  there  is  nothing  about  it  which  takes 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  imagination  than  the  wide  stretch  of  their 
wanderings  and  conquests,  the  consequent  jostling  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  the  sharply-contrasted  pictures  thence 
arising,  which  the  Sagas  indicate  even  more  frequently  than  they 
supply  at  full  length.  Far  wanderings  and  strange  adventures 
are  at  once  suggested  when  we  rea«l  of  a  robe  of  Byzantine  silk, 
embroidered  with  golden  palm-leaves,  ^vorn  by  some  Kiartan  or 
Thoroli^  and  glancing  m  the  red  firelight  of  an  Icelandic  drink- 
ing-hall ;  or  when  we  find  the  same  Greek  word  as  Homer  would 
have  useil,  eraployeil  to  designate  the  support  of  the  mighty  vessel 
of  mead  or  of  b€^er  which  cheered  the  hearts  of  Norse  sea-kings  on 
the  shores  of  Caithness,  or  under  the  shadow  of  Heck  la.*  To 
meet  Goliath  of  Gath  in  an  Icelandic  version  of  his  story,  re- 
joicing in  the  title  of  '  that  accursetl  Viking,^  is  scarcely  more 
startling  or  unex]>ected.t 

Hoards  of  Uyzantine  and  Oriental  coins,  with  Greek  and  Cufic 
inscriptions,  are  still  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time  in  Ice- 
land and  Norway ;— tangible  relics  of  the  old  sea-kings,  and 
proofs  of  their  distant  wanderings.  Traces  of  dieir  ancient  pre- 
sence may  be  found,  too,  on  shores  far  from  their  own  countries, 


^  *  *  Trapcza '  is  tlie  ^rord  oited  for  the  beer-table  in  more  tbaD  one  Saga.  Pos- 
•ibly  a  support  for  the  great  mead^vat  was  itself  a  refiiiemem  brouglit  from 
Bymntinm. 

t  The  Tfford  'viking/ as  Mr.  Dasent  points  oat,  Iff  in  no  way  akio  to  'kitig.* 
•  It  is  derived  from  "  vikp"  a  bay  or  creek»  because  these  sea  rovers  lay  moored  in 
bays  or  creeks  on  the  look-out  for  merchant  ships.  The  '*  \ng  "  is  a  well-kuown 
ending,  meatiiDg,  in  tbU  casc»  oocupatioQ  or  calling:  In  later  times  the  word  is 
tised  fbr  any  robber/  as  in  the  Biblical  paraphrase  referred  to  Abov«^-^iDaMnJ, 
vol»  ii.  p.  35d. 
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in  the  shape  of  some  monumentil  stone  with  its  dragons  and 
carved  nines,  or  of  such  an  inscription  as  that  on  the  \*enetiau 
lion.  Bat  what  remains  of  their  influence  on  the  cognate  races 
with  whom  they  mixed^  first  as  conniierors  and  then  as  colonists? 
And  how  far  is  it  possible  to  recognize  the  lin^^ering  presence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  North,  not  only  in  the  *  kirks'  and  '  bys*  which 
dot  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  local  dialects, 
but  also  in  the  dispositions  and  character  of  the  pec»ple  them- 
selves? Without  by  any  means  asserting  with  Mr.  Laing  that 
we  derive  little  or  nothing  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  that  we 
are  indebted  to  the  infusion  of  Scandinavian  blood  for  every  free 
institutif>n  and  good  gift  we  possess,  we  may  at  least  admit  that 
the  Northman  has  had  his  full  share,  both  through  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Danelagh  and  the  great  conquest  at  Hastings,  in  tlie 
gradual  formation  of 

*  This  happy  breed  of  men— this  earth — this  England/ 

Hence,  besides  the  picturesque  character  of  tlie  narratives 
which  show  us  the  Northman  in  his  own  land— besides  their 
strongly-contrasted  colours,  and  their  wild  lights  and  shades — 
they  have  for  us  an  especial  interest  as  presenting  us  with  full- 
length  portraits  of  our  own  ancestors^ — on  one  side  at  all  events^ — 
drawn  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  detail,  and  as  full  of  life 
and  character  as  the  most  speaking  cati vases  of  Titian  or  Gior- 
gione.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  compare  the*  features  of 
such  remote  kinsmen  with  those  of  their  later  descendants,  and 
to  trace  the  Icelander  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  hospitiblc 
English  Franklin  of  Chaucer's  time,  and,  still  more  clearly,  in 
the  Condottieri  captains — ^such  as  Hawk  wood  and  Sir  John 
Fastolfe — of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  the  adventurous  sea- 
royers — such  as  Drake  and  Cavendish — ^^of  the  sixteenth  and 
teventeenth. 

For  the  best  aid  toward  such  a  comparison  the  English  reader 
IS  untler  the  deepest  obligation  to  Mr.  Dasent.  The  Northman 
is  nowhere  more  completely  shown  to  us  than  in  the  Sagas  of 
ancient  Iceland ;  and  of  these  none  is  more  important  or  more 
Taluable,  from  the  variety  and  minuteness  of  its  details,  than  the 
NjaVs  Saga— the  *  Story  of  Burnt  Njal  ■ — of  which  we  are  now 
presented  with  a  most  admirable  translation.  Only  tliose  who 
are  acquainted,  however  im^ierfectly,  with  this  grand  <ild  story  in 
its  original  language,  can  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  and  fidelity 
of  Mr.  Dasent's  version.  Not  only  is  the  clear  and  simple 
English  such  as  modern  writers — to  their  own  infinite  loss — 
seldom  care  to  employ,  but,  without  any  affectation  of  antiquity, 
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the  words  most  nearly  rplatecj  to  the  original  Icelandic  have  been 
chosen  wherever  it  was  pjssihle;  anil  tlu?  result  is  that  the  trans- 
lation retains  not  only  the  substunee,  but  the  colour  and  character 
of  the  original  more  completely  than  any  version  from  a  foreign 
lan-^uage  with  which  we  are  accjnainted.  Mr.  Dasent  has  had 
his  predecessors  in  the  wide  fiekl  of  Northern  literature ;  but  his 
sketch  of  the  'Northmen  in  Iceland,*  containetl  in  the  vohime  ^ 
'Oxford  Essays'  for  1858,  and  the  Intrmluction  and  Appendice* 
to  the  present  translation  uf  the  \  jal's  Saga,  are  beyond  all  doubt 
.  tlie  most  valuable  aids  to  a  real  knowledge  of  the  ancient  North 
which  tbe  English  reader  has  Idtherto  received. 

Of  all  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  tlie  Njnla,  aceording  to  Mr,  Dasent, 
whose  judgment  will  be  confirmed  by  every  competent  scholar, 
*  bears  away  the  palm  for  truth rnlncss  and   beauty.     To  use  tlie 
words  of  f)ne  well  qtialified  to  judge,  it  is,  as  compared  with  all 
similar  compositions,  **  as  gohl  to  brass.**'    Like  all  its  brethren, 
or  at    least  like  all   those  ^\hirh   relate  to   the  same  peri<Kl,  tlie 
Njal's  Saga  was  not  committed  to  writing  until  about  one  hundred 
fears  after  the  events  whith   it  records.     It  was  handed  down 
orally,  told  at  the  Althings,  *at  all  great  gatherings  of  the  j^eople, 
and  over  many  a  fireside;  on  sea-strand  and  river-l>ank,  or  up 
.among  the  dales  and  hills ;'  until  at  last,  certainly  before  the  year 
|12(M>,   it  was   moulded   into  its    present  form.    Of  its   general 
[truth  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Mt  was/ says  Mr.  Dasent,  *  voi^- 
isidered  a  grave  offence  to  publie  morality  to  tell  a  story  untruth* 
I Jtilly ;  and  besides  internal  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  NjaIsl  is 
[confirmed  by  other  Sagas,  and  by  songs  and  annals,  tlie  latter  of 
ivhieh  are  the  earlii^t  written  records  which  belong  to  the  histtjry 
of  Iceland.*     *Much,'  says   the  translator,  'passes  for  history  in 
[other  lands  on  far  slighter  grounds  ;  and  many  a  story  in  Thury- 
Idides  or  Tacitus,  or  even  in  (clarendon  or  Hume,  is  believed  on 
evidence  not  one-tenth  part  so  trustworthy  as  that  which  support* 
the    narratives   of   these    IceUmlic    story-tellers   of  the  eleventh 
century/     We  may,  therefore,  safely  trust  to  them  for  what  no 
other    country   perhaps    in    the    world  —  certainly    no    other    in 
.Europe — can  supply  ;  minute  pictures  of  life  at  one  of  the  most 
^  important  periods  of  national  history — that  of  the  introiluction  of 
I  Christianity.     It  is  this  which  gives  an  especial  interest  to  the 
Njala,   the   story  of  which  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
to  tbe  first  years  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  thus  embracijig  a  period 
of  pure  heathenism — the   first  attempts  at   conversion — and   the 
[final  reception  of  the  new  fnith  in  the  Althing  of  the  year  lOW. 
rWe  shall  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  Saga,  and  intro- 
duce diem  to  some  of  its  most  picturesque  passages,  ii*  we  sketch 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  history  of  this  change  in  Iceland,  avail- 
ing 


inj  cmrBelvcs    larj^cly  of  tbe   stores   rollected   by   Mr,    Daseot, 
but  flrawiug  alsci  fram  such  ather  autliarities  as  arc  witluD  our 

The  Nurweglan  Jarls  and  freemen  who  fled  from  tbe  novel 
nile  of  HaraUt  Fairhair  (a,d,  8G0-*J33)  «?stablislu»d  tboinsidvcs 
fur  the  mu)^i  jxirt  *m  tlie  cnosts  of  Eng^laiul,  Irclnntl,  and  Scot- 
laod,  aod  «m  t)\e  nei|2fhbounng  islands — especially  Orkney  and 
^hetlaml.  Some  few — tbe  first  of  whom  was  Ingolf,  in  the  year 
874 — found  their  way  across  tbe  Northern  Sea  to  Iceland  ;  but 
Unit  country  did  not  receive  its  most  important  colonists  for 
some  years  after,  llarald,  who  succeeded  in  consolidating  the 
royal  poHcr  in  Xiirway  after  the  fashion  of  Cbarlemap^ne  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  Gauls,  and  of  iVthelstane  in  Eng'luntl,  hud  ren- 
<lered  himself  especially  hateful  to  the  freemen  of  Norway  by 
Ids  attacks  on  their  an<'ient  rights ;  and  after  they  had  witli* 
dntwn  fram  the  strug;2^1c,  besides  ravaging  the  chief  shores  of 
W^tern  luirope,  they  revenged  themselves  on  their  former  king 
by  iocessiint  pillages  on  those  of  Norway  itself.  Harald  deter- 
mbied  Uj  attack  them  in  their  new  settlements ; — 

*  Hi^  called;  says  Mr.  Dasent,  *  on  his  chiefs  to  follow  him,  lovie^l  a 
mighty  force,  and,  sailing  suddenly  with  a  mighty  fleet  wliich  must 
ham  mamed  an  azinada  in  those  days,  he  full  upnn  the  ViUiuf^  in 
OrlroeT  siad  Shetlaml,  in  the  Hebrides  and  Weslern  Isles,  in  Man  and 
,  in  the  Lewea  and  Faroe — wherever  ho  could  tind  them  ho 
I  1  >  ihem  UJ)  with  fir©  and  swoi-d.  Not  onco  but  tvnce  ho  crossed 
the  sea  ui'tcr  them,  and  tore  theiu  out  so  thoruughly,  root  and  branch, 
thai  we  hear  no  more  of  the  si)  lands  as  a  lair  of  VikingSj  but  as  tho 
iihtide  of  Nurse  Jarls  and  their  TTdttllers,  who  look  upon  the  new  state 
tf  fliij'H  lit  home  as  right  and  just,  and  acknowledge  tho  authority  of 
lid  his  successors  by  an  allegiauce  more  or  lees  dutiful  at 
^i..,_..  i,^.  times,  but  whieh  was  never  aftorwards  entirely  thrown  off.* — 
(vol,  L  pp,  xi,,  xii.) 

Great  numbers  of  the  Vikings  thus  driven  from  the  British 
Isics  tc«>k  refuge  in  Iceland.  More  than  half  the  names  rccurdeil 
in  the  Landnama-bcik — the  '  Land-taking'  or  DtHmisday-buok  of 
lci?landf  which  contains  the  names  and  genealogies  of  tbe  first 
settlers — are  those  of  freemen  wUu  bad  before  been  settled  on 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britaiji. 

For  ample  descriptions  of  the  manners,  the  institutions,  and 
the  religion  brought  from  Norway  to  Iceland  by  the  first  colo- 
nUtSy  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Dasent*s  Introduction,  We 
^mre  here  more  immetiiately  concerned  with  them  in  so  far  as 
they  influenced  the  character  of  the  Icelanders  before  ronversimi. 
Mid  thereby  affected  tlie  change  of  faidi  itself,  and  the  nature  of 
tiic  Cbriitianity  which  was  then  introduced.     Two  great  points 

are 


are  especially  to  be  noticed  :  tlie  reverence  for  law  and  for  le^f 
forms  whitli  the  Icelanders  possessed  in  common  with  all  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  races  ;  and  the  duty  of  reveng-e  for 
bloodshedding — also  a  common  heritage,  but  one  which  nowhere 
receives  soch  ample  illustration  as  in  the  pages  of  the  Njal'^ 
Saga  itself.  The  right  or  duty  of  revenge  arose  out  of  tl 
right  of  property  which  every  head  of  a  family  was  supposed 
have  in  all  his  kinsmen  and  descendants*  A  system  of  compcn* 
sat  ions  (or  w^ounds  or  loss  of  life  was  gradually  introduced ;  and 
the  person  who  did  the  wrong  might,  in  the  w^ords  of  the  Saxon 
laWj  either  *  buy  off  the  spear  or  bear  it/  but  one  or  the  other  he 
must  do ;  and  the  relatives  of  the  injured  man  were  hound  U> 
carry  out  the  feud  to  the  last  extremitieSj  if  the  injure r  refused  to 
pay  the  legal  fine  or  *  blood-wite.'  An  almost  identical  system 
yet  prevails  among  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  and  the  various 
Arab  tribes ;  hut,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  the  duty  of  revenge 
has  with  the  latter,  at  any  rate  in  Arabia  itself,  the  effect  of  ren* 
dcring  infrequent  surh  tribal  or  family  meetings,  at  which,  as  at 
the  Icelandic  Althings  or  home  festivals,  fights  and  loss  of  life 
w^ould  most  probably  occur*  Soch  is  the  Arab  dread  of  the 
bloodshed  which  a  feud  would  draw  out  in  its  progress,  or  of 
the  money  fine  which  must  otherwise  close  it  Very  different 
was  the  feeling  of  the  old  Icelanders,  Odin,  with  them,  was 
especially  regarded  as  *  Valfader,'  the  '  father  of  battle  ;  an  appeal 
to  arms,  in  any  shaj)e,  was  an  appeal  to  heaven  i — 

'Victory,'  sayB  Mr,  Dasent,  'was  indeed  the  sign  of  a  rightfol 
caiiHO,  and  ho  that  won  the  day  remained  behind  to  enjoy  the  rights 
which  he  had  won  in  fair  fight ;  Imt  he  that  lost  it,  if  he  fell  bravely 
and  like  a  man,  if  he  truly  believed  his  quarrel  just,  and  brought  it, 
withoat  guile,  to  the  issue  of  the  sword,  went,  by  the  very  manner  of 
his  death,  to  a  better  place/— (vol.  i,  p.  xivii.) 

Valhalla  was  ready  for  him.  Hence  the  indifference  to  life 
among  the  Icelanders ;  who  believed,  moreover,  that  an  inexorable 
fate  hung  over  each  inan*s  life,  against  w^hich  it  was  in  vain  to 
strive.  To  avoid  a  feud  was  thus  not  only  unmanly,  but  useless. 
In  follow^ing  up  the  *  duty  of  revenge,'  all  that  was  essential  was 
to  act  openly,  like  a  man,  and  to  show  no  shame  for  what  had 
been  done.  *  To  kill  a  man^  and  say  that  you  had  killed  him^ 
was  manslaughter ;  to  kill  him,  and  not  to  take  it  on  your  hand, 
was  murder/ — ^(voL  i,  p,  xxxiii,) 

In  what  manner  this  leading  principle  of  the  heathen  Ice- 
lander was  affected  by  Christianity  we  shall  presently  see.  The 
reverence  for  law  and  for  legal  forms,  thoroughly  illustrated  in 
the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Althing,  of  which  Mr.  Dasent 
gives  us  an  admirable  account  (vol.  i.  p,  cxxiii.),  supplied  the 
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and  the  Change  of  Faith, 


direct  method  by  whicb  the  change  of  faith  was  Anally  brought 
ftbout 

Iceland  continued  heathen  in  its  social  life  and  in  its  courts  of 
law  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  first  definite 
attempt  at  the  conversion  of  the  island.  But  it  would  probably 
lie  wrong  to  imagine  that  Christianity  w^as  entirely  without  in- 
fluence, from  the  very  first,  on  the  national  character.  Among' 
the  earliest  settlers,  the  first  who  took  possession  of  the  Western 
Dales  at  the  head  of  Hvammsfirth  was  Aud  the  '  deeply- 
wealthy/  mother  of  Thorstein  the  Red,  who  had  been  king-  over 
a  portion  of  Caithness  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  shiin.  On  his 
death  in  the  year  802,  Aud  removed  to  Iceland,  with  all  her 
wealth  and  her  *  folio win«^.'  ijhe  was  a  Christian— the  first 
woman  of  that  faith  who  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 
the  first  to  raise  upon  it  the  g-reat  Christian  symbol.  The  lofty 
craig  in  the  Dale  country,  on  the  top  of  which  Aud  set  up  the 
cross,  is  still  known  as  *  Krossholar,'  the  Cross-hills  ;  and 
although  the  shadow  which  it  flung  over  the  valley  was  only  the 
atmest  of  a  better  thne^ — for  after  Aud*s  death  the  cross  was 
replaced  by  a  heathen  temple — it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
faith  introduced  by  so  powerful  a  colonist,  whose  own  character 
was  marked  by  some  of  the  hij2:hest  qualities  of  her  race,  should 
have  disappeared  without  leaving-  at  least  some  recollection 
behind  it.  At  any  rate,  her  last  res tinpr-p lace  is  still  p^nnted 
out.  She  would  not  lie  in  unconsecrated  earth,  and  was  buried, 
according  to  her  own  desire,  on  the  sands,  below  high-water 
mark,  underneath  a  great  stone,  *  covered  with  mussel-shells/  * 
More  than  one  of  the  first  settlers  from  Norway  also  wort*  '  half- 
Christians,^  and  were  not  unfavourably  disposed  to  wan  1  the  new 
faith,  without  as  yet  abandoning  the  old.  Those  who  plundered 
and  trade<[  with  foreign  lands^ — and  every  Icelandic  Viking  was 
at  the  same  time  a  ^  chapman ' — wxre  sometimes  brought  into 
closer  relations  with  the  Christian  religion,  A  ceremony  called 
*  primsignaz,' (' prima  signatio,')  which  seems  in  effect  to  have 
lieen  a  form  of  receiving  a  catechumen,!  was  frequently  sub- 
mitted to  by  chapmen  and  others  who  frequented  Christian 
countries ;  *  for,'  says  the  Saga  of  Egil  Skailagdmson,  *  they 
who  had  received  the  primsignaz  might  enter  into  any  com- 
merce with  either  Ciiristians  or  heathens ;  but  in  religion  they 
held  whatever  seemed  best  to  them.'f  Thus  Athelstane  of  Eng* 
hind  required  that  Thorolf  and   his  brother,  a  pair  of  famous 
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•  *  Oxonian  in  Iceland/  p.  281. 

t  Perhaps  resembling  the  *  Ordo  ad  facieadtim  Catechmneacim  '  la  the  Sarum 
Muiual.    See  Proctor's  *  Hist,  of  the  Prayer  Book/  p,  361. 
X  Egtl't  Saga,  p.  265* 
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Northern  cliampions  wlaom  lie  was  about  to  receive  among  bis 
iollowers,  should  first  umlerg*>  the  ''  primsignax.'  The  ceremony 
was  no  doubt  insisted  on  from  a  dread  of  the  magical  inlluences 
and  other  mysterioiia  evils  which  mig-ht  result  from  the  nnre- 
strained  communications  of  Christians  witli  the  heathen  wor-. 
shippers  of  Thor  and  Odin.  \t  may  have  been  as  purely  form; 
as  tiie  Sa;^a  intimates ;  but  at  any  rate  it  lirouja^ht  the  Northm; 
into  peaceiiil  contact  with  the  Christian  Church  and  its  minu^; 
tcrs,  aJthoug-h  be  may  have  gazed  with  some  unhallowed  loi 
npon  the  golden  crucifix  ami  embroidered  vestments  of  tbc 
priests  who  received  him  at  the  door  of  the  Minster,  Thus  the 
services  of  the  '  bell-ringers/  as  the  Cliristian  priests  were  cal 
were  not  altogether  novelties  when  they  eame  to  be  introduce 
in  Iceland,  in  the  character  of  the  n«djlest  IrelamJers  we  ma; 
perhaps  trace  something  of  a  general  Christian  influence  which 
deems  to  have  made  itself  felt  over  the  whole  North  before  the 
actual  establishment  of  the  Church,  Take,  for  example,  that  of 
Tborwald  Kodranson,  called  the  '  far-farer/  who,  while  still  a 
heathen,  tcwtk  service,  toward  tlie  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
with  Swejn  Forkbeard,  ICing  of  Denmark  : — 

*  Tborwald,'  says  the  Saga,  *  had  not  been  long  with  King  Sweyn 
^f6  the  king  set  moro  gtore  by  kim  than  by  all  his  other  men 
£riendg ;  for  Thorwald  was  a  gre»t  man  for  good  coim^l,  manifc 
to  every  mm  his  worth  and  foresight,  strong  in  body  and  bt 
lieart,  keen  m  combat  and  quick  in  battle,  mild  in  temper  and  boimti- 
ftd  of  money,  and  proved  ftjr  trustiness  and  gentleness ;  l>eh>ved  and 
befriended  by  all  the  king's  foUowerg,  and  not  raiworthily ;  for  even 
then,  as  a  heathen,  he  showed  his  justico  before  that  of  other  heathens^, 
insomuch  that  all  his  share  of  plunder  which  he  got  on  their  cruiset; 
he  bestowed  on  the  needy  and  in  ransoming  captives  ;  and  thus  h0 
lielped  many  who  were  in  bad  case,  .  ,  .  .  Now,  inasmuch  as  he 
bohler  in  battle  than  otherB  of  the  king's  hand,  so  they  passed  a  law 
that  he  was  to  have  the  first  choice  of  all  then*  spoil ;  but  ho 
this  mso  of  that  honniir,  that  ho  ehoee  the  sons  of  great  men,  or  th( 
things  ebie  which  those  who  had  lorit  them  sot  most  Btore  by, 
which  his  messmates  cared  least  to  give  up,  and  sent  thtsm  afterward*] 

to  thoBo  to  whom  they  had  belonged By  that  moans  .  .  «  .  he 

jKit  free  King  Sweyn  hinieelf.     It  so  fell  out  that  once  on  a  time  King 
Sweyn  harried  in  Wales  .  ♦  .  .  and  was  there  token  captive  and 
into  a  dimgeon,  and  Thorvvald  Kodranson  along  \iith  him,  and  man; 
other  men  of  worth  and  rank.     Next  day  came  a  mighty  leader  to  tl 
•dark  dnngeon  with  a  great  company  to  take  Thorwald  out  of  prifioi  ^ 
for  a  Httle  while  before  he  had  m%  free  the  Bons  of  this  very  leadei| 
who  had  been  taken  ciiptive,  trnd  sent  them  home  free  to  their  fathen 
The  leader  bade  Thorwald  to  come  out  and  go  away  a  free  man  ;  bi 
TTiorwald  swore  that  he  would  never  go  thence  alive  unless  King 
Sweyn  were  looBcd  and  set  free  with  all  his  men.     The  leader  did  this 

at 
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ce  for  Ilia  aako,  as  King  Sweyn  himself  bore  witness  afterwardg 
I  ht  sat  at  a  eplondid  foasfc  with  two  other  kings.  And  when  the 
I  was  set  on  the  board,  then  one  lord  said  that  thero  woiilil  dcvct 
be  a  board  so  nobly  tilled  as  that,  when  three  such  mighty  kings 
at  of  ono  dish.  Then  answers  Kin^  Swoyn,  with  a  smile,  '^*  I  will 
f  that  sti'iUigcr  yeoman *ti  son  who  alono  has  in  himself ,  if  right 
til  1)0  set  on  it,  not  one  whit  less  glory  and  true  honour  than  all  wo 
nc  kings/'  Now  there  was  much  mirth  at  that  in  the  hall ;  and  aU 
eked^  with  a  laugh,  where  or  what  sort  of  man  this  might  bo  of  whom 
tells  such  mighty  fame?  He  answers,  "Tliia  man  of  whom  X 
"  :i«  aa  wise  as  it  befits  a  prudent  king  to  he  ;  as  strong  and  Rtout- 
as  the  moat  danntlese  Baresark ;  and  a«  good  and  gentle- 
bc^art^d  lis  the  most  Tirtnons  sage/*  After  thai  be  told  them  of  Thor- 
id  that  story  which  was  written  above,  and  bow  he  eet  the  king  irco 
the  soke  of  his  friendship  and  for  the  sake  of  many  oilier  ficaifle* 
rorthy  doeds/  * 

Such  is  the  character  claimed  by  Mr.  Dasent  as  that  of  the 
{better  class  of  Vikings.  Without,  however,  in  any  way  depre- 
ptftting  the  noble  qualities  inherent  in  the  race,  we  cannot  but 
Ymk  that  another  and  a  higher  influence  is  to  be  traced  here. 
Thorwald — whom  we  shall  presently  meet  as  the  first  preacher  of 
Christianity  in  Iceland — reminds  us,  while  yet  a  heathen,  of  Sir 
uncelot  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur  ;  the  gentlest  and  most  courteous 
of  knights  III  hall — the  steniest  and  bravest  in  '  press  of  battle/ 

But  the  most  complete  picture  of  the  better  Icelander  during 

be  heathen  periml   is    found  an  the  pages  of   the  Njal*s    Saga 

nlself ;    the  first  portion  of  which  is  mainly  occupied   with  the 

fortunes  t>f  Gunnar  of  Lithend,  whose  story,  with  that  of  Njal  of 

iBergthorsknoll,  has  rendered  the  district  cif  the  Landeyar,  backed 

las  it  is  witli  the  grand  'Three-corner*  Mountain,  as   completely 

oxnautic  ground  as  the  country  about  another  *  triple  height ' — * 

■  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melroso, 
And  Etldon  slopes  to  the  plain.' 

Gunnar  is  thus  introduced  : — 

*  He  was  a  tall  man  in  growth,  and  a  strong  man — heat  ekiUed  in 
nB8  «f  all  men.  He  could  cut,  or  thrust,  or  shoot,  if  he  chose,  as  well 
with  his  left  as  with  his  right  hand  ;  and  he  smote  so  swiftly  with  his 
tsword  that  three  seemed  to  tia^h  through  the  air  at  once.  He  waft  the 
I  best  hhut  with  the  bow  of  all  men,  and  never  missed  his  mark.  Ho 
|<onld  leap  more  than  his  own  height  with  all  hii  war-gear,  and 
las  far  backwards  as  forwai'ds.  Ho  conld  swim  like  a  seal,  and  there 
Iwibs  no  game  in  which  it  wis  any  good  for  any  one  to  strive  with 
and  so  it  has  been  said  that  no  man  was  his  match.  Ho  wa« 
bndionie  of  featwre,  and  fair-skinned*    Wb  nose  was  straight,  and  a 
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little  turned  up  «t  tbe  end.  He  was  Une-eyed,  and  brif^i-ejed,  and 
ruddy  cheeked.  His  hair  thick,  and  of  good  hne,  and  hanging 
down  in  comely  curia.  The  moat  courteous  of  men  was  he,  of  atoidy 
firamo  and  strong  will,  bountiful  and  gentle,  a  £Mt  friend,  but  hard  to 
please  wImu  making  them.    He  was  ?realthy  in  goods.' — (yoL  L  p.  60.) 

We  must  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  events  of  Gunnai^s 
Ufe«  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  reaUtr  with  which  they  are  brought 
before  us  in  the  Saga.  There  our  readers  will  learn  bow  he 
^  iarrtl  abroad  *  as  a  sea-royer,  and  won  bis  famous  war-bill  in  a 
(i^ht  with  pirates  off  the  coast  of  Esthonia — ^the  bill  that  was  made 
bv  *  seething*  spelK^  and  that  fcHretoId  a  coming  fight  by  a  loud 
ringinsr  sound  as  it  hung  on  the  walL  and  by  breaking  forth  into 
a  ^  T^in  of  blood-drops  *— how,  too.  at  the  Althing«  he  wooed  die 
(air  Hallgt'nla  in  a  brief  and  bold  fashion  well  fitting  the  lady, 
who  had  already  disposed  of  two  husbands  who  did  not  suit  her : — 

'  Sht^  spoke  19  boldly  to  hinu  and  bade  him  tell  her  of  his  Toyages ; 
but  he  Mod  ho  would  not  gainsay  htf  a  talk.  ....  So  they  talked 
lon^  out  loud,  and  at  last  it  came  about  that  he  asked  wbedier  die 
w^sK"  uuuHmed.  She  siid  so  it  was :  *^and  these  woe  not  many  wte 
would  run  the  risk  of  that.** 

«  ^ThinkK>st  dKMOL  none  good  enoo^  for  dieef* 

^  ^  Xot  that^***  she  si^ :  ^  Hit  I  am  said  to  be  hard  to  pleaae  in 
ho^bfendsw^* 

^  -  How  wvuldss  thv^  sftsmr  w«i«  I  to  Mk  iar  tkw  t'' 

^  ^  Tbat  oumot  K^  in  thy  mind,'^  site  saysL 

*  "^  Ii  »  thos^"  MTY  he. 

'  "^  If  t^-^c  bM  any  t:i:^  f2au  way.  ^^  aal  see  By  ^tber."* 

*  AfVir  t^jj  tbcy  ^cvi^e  cdT  ibcir  tiiJk.' — ^toL  L  pJ  i-S.' 

Fr^vr:  t^»  rcarr^a^r  synoiT  ^  i«hi  w*i<i  is  carried  tbraogh 
:^  wS.N>  Sacx  asd  wt.ic^::  a:  jass  bcvxsg^:  aKiGi  sm^  baming  o( 
N;-jC  wit^L  t.is  wiir  ashi  kosw  Tbe  eril  nasaxv  ot  Hallgesda.  and 
rbi-  SL^-^hwc  iji:  wocL^o  ar»p  raws  b«r,bai  Kwa "  xcesfwd '  when 
sisf  WM  5ci.«  a  c^h.ixi :  arxi  an?r  ier  Tftair^age  whh  Gaasai:.  Xjal, 
w>j-  w»  ;v-iHtf^ss«\i  :c  a  ir:7«erk^»  Mvi2K<«-jKj:«.  trnpendy 
ik-c^.-vv.  ir.  thf  Sa£x&.  jcic  wtirr  sawsrs  ri^paiSr  ^>  ia^^e  reannfalcd 
lie  «vv«a£  sarV-  **»:  :2>e  Gaei  oectjarrc  :2iit  sbe  •  wc^i  cwse  y«iy 
-Dfir '  T.-^  Kvx*  rif  frifoSs^l^  Sfcw«ai  Liiis»:h"  aoi  Gx3BBr.  wlm. 
l>f  a.^i-»,-^  'w.-it'ii  "rii-Tf  sNrays  r*-^  make  ax-of-xnesx:  liw  ber.' 
rWr:.  tfifT  5fytrx  ttirort"  knee  i!ixr6«;  T«a:>»c  fr^tit  iie  qsanvl 
w-r.:?c  ■>  icwtt  :>>r-  .il:  Srr«Tf«:  Haljprc-oa  aai  IferrtbirR.  -;*»•  wife  of 
Xii-  ;  >un  aif  frjfoiasii^p  ww  ikX  rtvieat.  '  1  wil'  iK-ud  s^  ■ly 
siiJtii?Lii»f»^  V  :i*.**^"  «ji  NjukL  w^Ku:  tbe  iffai  aia£  jx 
Tarixic-  '  w ..  n  ^  iii»Lrb<u»^  ;*  asic  Kxi  if  uii  GxzmzKr.  wio  3 

innsnus.  am.  iincaf^rLT^liSw  rsuKnJ^'.x  wc£iec  zitf  >ii«'v%S-faie  : 
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tbem selves,  until  Gunnar,  hartl  beset  and  injured,  took  to  avenge 
ids  own  wroDj^s,  though  unwillingly.  *  I  would  like  to  know,'  he 
asked,  *  whether  1  am  bj  so  much  the  less  brisk  and  bold  than 
other  men,  because  I  think  more  of  killing  men  than  they?' — 
(I  177.) 

At  last  a  great  fight  took  place  on  the  Rangriver,  at  which 
Gunnar  and  his  brothers  killed  many  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
following  Althing  atonement  for  this  loss  of  life  was  decreed  ; 
and  Gunnar  was  ordered  into  exile  for  three  years.  But  his  heart 
jeamed  to  bis  home^  and  he  disobeyed  the  sentence, 

Njal,  the  Mar-seeFj*  bad  predicted  that  if  Gunnar  broke  bis 
atonement  he  would  be  slain  '  here  in  the  land  ;  and  that  is  ill- 
knowing  for  those  who  are  thy  friends.'  Njal  was  a  true  prophpt. 
During  the  next  summer's  '  Thing,'  Gizur  the  White  summoned  all 
Gtmnar's  foes  to  meet  in  the  *  Almannagya,*  the  great  volcanic 
rift  which  bounds  the  plain  of  the  Althing  on  its  eastern  side. 
At  that  meeting  an  onslaught  was  planned  against  Gunnar. 
Njal  warned  him  of  it  in  vain;  and  in  the  autumn  Gizur  the 
White  and  his  company  ro<le  to  Lithcnd  and  attacked  the  house 
by  night.  There,  after  Aunund  of  Witchwood  bad  killed  Sam, 
Gonnar^s  Irish  hound,  who  gave  *  such  a  great  howl  that  they 
thought  it  passing  strange ' — 

*  Guimar  woke  up  in  bis  ball,  and  said — 

*  "  Tbonhast  been  eerely  treated,  Sam,  my  fosterling  ;  and  this  warn- 
ing ig  60  meant  that  our  deaths  will  not  be  far  apart .  .  ,  .'' 

*  Gmmor  slept  in  a  loft  above  the  ball,  and  so  did  Hallgcrda  and  bis 
mother.  .  .  , 

*  Thorgrim  the  Eoeterling  went  and  began  to  climb  up  on  the  ball. 
Gunnar  sees  that  a  red  kirtle  passed  before  tlio  window-slit,  imd 
tbmsts  out  the  bill,  and  smoto  Mm  on  the  middle,  Thorgrim 's  feet 
supped  from  under  bim,  and  be  dropped  bis  sbield,  and  down  ha 

pled  from  the  roof, 
\  *  Then  he  goes  to  Gizur  and  bis  band,  as  they  Bat  on  the  ground. 
'  *  Oisnir  looked  at  bim,  and  said-^ 

*  "  Well,  is  Gmmor  at  borne  ?" 

*  **  Find  out  tliat  for  yourselves,"  said  Thorgrim  ;  "  but  this  I  am 
sure  ot  thafc  bis  bill  is  at  home." 

*  And  with  that  he  fell  down  dead/ — (vol.  i,  p.  242,) 

The  foes  attacked  the  bouse,  and  at  last  polled  off  the  roof  of 
the  hall  witb  ropes.  Gunnar  wxnintled  eight  men  and  killed  two, 
and  got  himself  two  wounds;  'and  all  men  said  that  be  never 
once  winced  either  at  wounds  or  death/  His  life  might  yet  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  malice  of  the  wicked  Hallgerda.  I  lis  bow- 
string had  been  cut  in  two  by  Thorbrand,  who  in  return  had  l>een 
cleft  asunder  by  the  famous  bill : — 

'  Then 
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Icdand — 


*  Then  Gmmar  said  to  Hallgerda,  "  Give  me  two  locks  of  thy  hair, 
and  ye  two,  my  mother  and  thou,  twist  th«m  together  into  a  bowwlring 
for  rac/' 

*  *'  Does  aught  Ho  on  it  ?"  she  says. 

*  "  Mj  Ufa  hm  on  it,"  he  said ;  "  for  they  will  never  comie  to  cloa^ 
quarters  with  mc  if  I  can  help  them  off  with  my  bow/' 

*  •'  Well,**  sho  says,  **  now  I  vdU  call  to  mind  that  slap  on  the  face 
wliich  thon  gavc3«t  mc  ;  and  I  care  never  a  whit  whether  thou  holdost 
out  a  long  while  or  a  short."  ' — (vol.  i.  p.  246.) 

In  spite  of  Hal Igcrda's  refusal,  Gunnar  kept  bis  foes  all  off  until 
hp  fell  worn  out  with  toil : — 

*  Then  tlwjy  wounded  bim  with  many  and  great  wounde,  but  BtiU  ha 
got  away  out  of  their  handn,  and  bold  bis  own  against  tbam  a  whUo 
longer^  but  at  last  it  eaiue  about  that  they  fdcw  him. 

'  Then  Gizur  ejwke  and  said,  **  We  have  now  laid  low  on  eartli  a 
mighty  chief,  and  hard  work  it  has  been,  and  the  fivme  of  tkia  defence 
of  bis  ahall  last  as  long  aa  men  live  in  this  land/' 

•After  that  be  went  to  gee  Eannveig  (Gunnar's  mother),  and  said^ 
**  Wilt  thou  grant  us  earth  hero  for  two  of  our  men  who  aro  dead,  tbat 
they  may  lie  in  a  cairn  here  ?" 

'  "  All  the  more  willingly  fr^r  two,**  ehe  saya,  "  t^ecaufie  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  I  had  to  grant  it  all  of  you," 

'  *"  It  must  be  forgiven  thee,"  b©  sayg,  *'  to  speak  tiuiB,  for  thou  hast 
bad  a  great  loss." 

*■  Then  be  gave  orders  that  do  man  should  spoil  or  rob  anything 
fhero. 

*  After  that  tbey  went  a^-ay/ — (vol.  i,  pp.  246,  247,) 

Will  not  Mr.  Marlise,  who  some  time  since  showed  us  so  adnni' 
rabl y  the  deeds  of  Gunnar*s  brethren  at  Hastings,  trace  the  Jine  a 
little  bifjber  up,  and  show  us  the  death  of  Gunnar  himself  at 
Lithend  ?  » 

Gunnar  fell  in  the  year  D90,  There  is  no  indication  in  the 
Sag^a  of  liis  having  been  broug-ht  more  directly  under  Christian 
influence  than  appears  in  his  noble  character  ;  yet,  nearly  trn 
years  before  his  death,  the  first  definite  attempt  at  the  conversion 
of  the  island  had  be^n  made.  We  must  return  to  Thorwahl 
Kodranson,  the  *  far-farer/  whom  we  have  already  eticountered  as 
one  of  the  best  of  heathen  Vikings.  In  one  of  his  many  wan- 
derings Thorwald  visited  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  there 
converted  and  baptized  by  a  priest  named  Frederick.     Neither 

*  Mr.  Metcalfe^  who  give^  (*  Oxouiao  in  Iceland,'  p.  3C4)  a  very  iDteresting 
account  of  tbe  present  «tiite  of  Lithend,  tells  us  Ihtit  the  caini  in  -which  the  hero 
wts  buried  sitting  upright,  and  in  which  he  wn*  heard  ringing  after  bis  buml 
(S«ga,  ch.  77),  is  slill  pomted  out.  near  the  traditional  tite  of  his  &kiH,  orhftll. 
*  To  the  right  of  the  path  which  leads  thither,  a  little  monnd  marks  the  restirg- 
place  of  the  faithful  Sam,  his  big  Irish  hound.' 
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ntTT'  nor  priest  can  be  distinctly  recog^niscd  from  the  hricf 
notice  of  tlic   Saga  ;  but^  altliough  we  sliould  gladly  l)clieve   that 
lie  *  country  of  tJie  Saxons '  was  England,  and  that  Frederick  was 
^£nglbhman,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Saxon  country  is  to 
^ught  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  and  that  the  priest  belonged 
the  Archiepiscopal  CTiurch  of  Hamburgh — the  outpost  which 
^liarh^magne  hfid  founded,  and  which  had  long  served  as  a  great 
lissionary  station  for  the  conversion  of  the  North.     A  bull  of  Pope 
■  regorj  IV^.  appointed  the  first  Archbishop,  St  Anschar,  and  his 
f-lacccssors,  'legates  '  and  missionaries  over  the  whole  of  North- 
rn  Europe  ;  and  it  was  possibly  with  the  permission  of  Adcldag, 
ben  Archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  that  Frederick,  after  c<msecTation 
*  chore  pi  Scopus/  set  out  with  his  new  convert  Tborwald   for 
Ijceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  981. 

ThorwahTs  home  was  at  Gllia  in  Vatnsdal,  in  the  northern 
li  vision  of  the  island  ;  and  although,  from  the  bishop's  iguomnce  of 
Vc5Tse,  Tborwald  was  obliged  to  act  as  interpreter,  a  considemble 
Beet  was  at  once  produced  throughout  the  district.  Three  of 
iie  most  wealthy  landowners  were  (japtizcd  ;  another  consented 
receive  the  'primslgnazf  and  during  the  following  winter, 
uxlran,  the  father  of  Thorwald,  who  had  been  a  Viking  of  no 
small  reputation,  changed  bis  faith  and  was  baptized  with  all  his 
hooseboldy  one  son,  Orm,  alone  excepted.  According  to  the 
Sagas,  the  conversion  of  the  old  Viking  was  the  result  of  a  strug- 
jle  between  the  Christian  bishop  and  a  household  spirit  (fylgia?) 
specially  honoured  by  K^wlran.  The  home  of  the  spirit,  who 
pnnectcd  the  household  and  the  flocks  of  Kodran,  and  who  pre* 
licted  future  events  for  him,  was  a  great  block  of  stone  in  the 
I  atusdah  Bishop  Frederick,  wearing  his  episcopal  robes,  went 
it  in  solemn  procession,  and,  after  chanting  over  the  stone, 
Sprinkled  it  with  holy  water.  On  the  following  night  the  spirit, 
rho  seems  to  have  been  a  true  Northern  elf,  presented  himself  to 
[cnlnin,  all  sad  and  trembling,  and  reproached  him  ivith  the 
wrong  he  had  permitted.  'The  men  thou  hast  brought  liere,'  he 
aroplained,  *  have  poured  hot  water  on  my  house,  and  my  child- 
en  have  been  scalded  by  the  drops  which  fell  through  the  roof. 
It  has  not  hurt  me  much ;  hot  it  is  hard  to  bear  the  crying  of  the 
lirns.*  Twice  again  the  bishop  sprinkled  the  stone ;  and  twice 
lin  the  spirit  appeared  to  Kodran,  each  time  with  sadder  looks, 
iind  with  dress  more  stained  and  tattered.  *This  Cluistian 
bishop,'  he  said,  ^  has  spoilt  my  bouse  and  my  clothes,  and  has 
ilde^i  me  and  my  children,  so  that  we  can  never  be  cured. 
ifow  we  must  go  lar  into  the  mountains.'*     The  stone  itself 


split  into  frajo^ments  ;  *  and  Kodran,  wlio  recognised  the  superior 
jiowcrof  the  bishop,  was  immediatoly  baptized. 

For  four  succeeding  winters  the  head-quarters  of  Thorwald  and 
Bishop  Frederick  were  at  Laekiajuot  in  Vididal.  During  the 
summers  they  passed  far  and  wide  throughout  the  island  ;  but  the 
results  of  their  teaching  were  most  evident  in  the  Northern 
quarter,  where  it  had  commenced.  Many  idols  had  Ijeen  de- 
stroyed, and  the  temple  offerings  were  beginning  to  fail,  and 
Thorwald  Spakbodvarson  had  built  the  first  Christian  cburcli 
at  As,  on  the  bank  of  the  HialtatU!  river,  wdiere  its  site  is  still 
pointed  out.  It  was  served  by  one  of  the  priests  of  Bishop 
Frederick's  following.  This  church  J  built,  like  their  own  tem- 
ples, of  drift  w^rx)d,  and  roofed  with  turf,  was  a  perpetual  eyesore 
to  the  heathens  of  the  district;  and  Klaufi,  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  quarter,  made  two  attempts  to  destroy  it,  both  of  wbicli 
were,  according  to  the  Saga,  miraculously  averted.  The  church 
had  probably  been  w atclied  by  Thorwald ;  and,  w ith  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fresh  sods  now  and  then  added  to  the  roof,  this  first 
rude  resting-place  of  the  faith  in  Iceland  remained  as  Thorwald 
liad  built  it  f<ir  some  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  the  whole^M 
country. f  A  relic  of  Bishop  Frederick's  time  may  still  l>e  seeiti^H 
at  Hvamm,  the  settlement  of  Aud  the  wealthy.  On  the  church-  ' 
door  is  fastened  a  ring,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  old 
heathen  tejnple,  in  which  Fridgerda,  wife  of  the  then  lord  of 
Hvamm,  was  heard  loudly  invoking  the  ancient  deities,  whilst  the 
Saxon  bishop  was  preaching  close  without.^ 

It  w^as  after  their^  success  in  die  noithern  quarter  that  Bishop 
Frederick  and  Thorwald  appeared  at  the  Althing,  and  that  ThorJ 
wald,  with  tlie  bishop  at  bis  side,  addressed  the  jieople  from  that 
famous  *  Logberg  ' — the  hill  of  the  hnv — ^  which  still  rises,  in  the 
midst  of  its  lava  rifts,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Thingvalla.  As 
before,  Thorwald  acted  as  interpreter;  and  the  heathen  party, 
with  a  certain  Hedinn  as  tlieir  chief,  assailetl  him  so  bitterly  with 
mocking  rhymes — ^a  favourite  Icelandic  weapon — ^that  the  old 
Viking  spirit  was  roused  once  more  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian 
Thorwald,  who  killed  two  men  before  tlie  close  of  the  Althing. 
Little  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  bishop's  appearance  on 
the  Law-Mount.     The  heathens  w^ere  as  yet  in  full  strength  ;  and 


^ 


*  Knstni-Soga,  ch.  2.    The  story  a  remarkable  for  its  dose  resemblanco 
later  foJk*lorc. 

t  Thorwald  Spakbodvareon,  the  builder  of  ihis  church,  is  generally  fiaid  to  hr 
been  converted  by  Bishop  Frederick,  Otliers,  however  (and  apparently  with" 
reason),  assert  that  he  was  couTerled  in  England,  and  that  he  brought  from  this 
oomttry  the  materials  for  the  first  Christian  church  in  Iceland  (Olaf's  San, 
ck  326}. 

t  Knstni-Saga ;  Metcalfe,  *  Oxonian  in  leeknd,'  p«  279. 
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although  a  certain  fear  of  the  Christians — -probably  from  an  idea 
of  their  skill  as  magicians^ — seems  to  have  prevailed,  they  were 
iinnble  to  appear  a^in  at  the  Althiag.  Thorwald  and  the  bishop 
were  declared  legally  guilty  of  the  two  deaths  ;  and  at  tbe  next 
T€sir's  Althing  a  company  of  the  chief  vn^n  sot  out  for  Lcpkiamot 
to  bom  the  bishop,  which  they  would  have  tUnie  had  they  not 
been  '  thrown  into  confusion '  by  the  way.  Bishop  Frederick, 
h*>weven  seems  to  have  perceive*!  that  his  further  labours  at  tliis 
time  would  be  in  vain.  After  passing  four  years  in  Iceland,  he 
cros9e<l  t*>  Norway  with  Thorwald.  There,  as  their  ship  was 
still  in  tlie  haven,  Thorwald  was  told  that  Hedinn,  the  icelander 
who  ha<l  taunted  him  at  the  Althing,  was  on  shore  and  close  at 
hantl .  T  he  s  p  i  r  i  t  of  re  v  enge  1  ea  ped  aga  i  n  to  I  if  e ;  a  n  d,  a  c  co  m  pa  n  i  ed 
by  a  single  tlirall,  Thorwald  laid  wait  for  Hedinnand  killetl  him. 
Seeing  him  'so  greedy  ot"  revenge/  the  bishop  broke  up  the 
brotherhood  and  returned  south  to  '  Saxland,*  where  he  died,  says 
the  Saga,  *  truly  a  saint-like  man,*  The  end  of  Thorwald  the 
'  lar-farer/  the  best  of  Vikings,  if  but  an  imperfect  Cliristian,  is 
not  so  certain,  Tlie  Kristni-Saga  asserts  that,  after  long"  wander- 
ings in  the  Holy  Land  and  elsewhere,  he  *  received  Christ's  quiet  * 
in  Russia,  and  was  buried  in  a  church  dedicated  to  8t.  John  the 
Baptist  on  tlie  top  of  a  mountain,  near  which  he  had  built  a 
monastery*  There  he  was  himself  reckoned  among  the  saints.* 
O tilers  assert  that  he  serveil  for  some  time  in  the  Varangian 
Guard  at  Byzantium,  and  that  he  built  tliere  a  monastery,  in 
which  he  became  a  monk,  t 

Ten  yeai-s  passed  away  after  the  departure  of  Bishfjp  Frederick, 
l>efore  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  island*  In  the 
toenn  time  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the  royal  *  Apostle '  of  Norway, 
had  been  converted  and  baptized  in  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands 
fA.0.  yi>3)4  Two  years  later  (9U5)  Olaf  became  King  of  Nor- 
V,  ^   commenced  at   once  the  introduction   of  Christianity 

t.  Mit  his  dominions  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     Before  his 

mum  Olaf  had  received  among  his  followers  an  Icelander  named 
Stefner,  who  had  hcen  converted  in  Denmark,  where  he  had  fallen 
in  with  Thorwald  the  'far-farer,'  after  his  separation  from  Bisliop 
Fretlerick.     With   him  Stefner  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie 

•  Kristni-Sagi,  ch.  12.  *  Ht*  wm  honotared  bj  alt  bishops  and  abbot«  through- 
out the  Greek  empire,  aod  throughout  Syria/     Olaf  Tryggvasoo's  Saga,  ch,  138, 

t  F.  JohjuiDxcufit  Hist.  Eccles.  Isbndiic,  i.  p*  47* 

X  Otaf' i  S«fflU  ch.  78,  79.  According  to  the  ^go,  Olaf  was  persuaded  to 
embrace  Chriitiainty  bv  a  hermit  oti  another  of  the  ifilands,  who  was  also  a  'spaemao,* 
foretold  much  o/  hi^  future  Ufe.    He  was  baptized  by  the  abbot  of  a  rich 

oaastery.  The  only  monastic  c&tablishiuciit  in  Scilly  of  which  auy  record  sur^ 
vItcs  wb§  a  cell  of'TavUtock  Abbey »  that  certainly  ejiisted  oa  the  island  of 
Iniseaw  before  the  Couquest. 
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East,  and  to  the  *  holy  places.*  At  Olafs  request  ho  now  pro- 
ceeded to  Iceland  as  a  Christian  missionary.  But  Stefner's 
Christianity  was  scarcely  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  royal 
Viking' ;  and  after  a  bad  reception  from  the  inhabitants,  and  after 
preachinj^  in  vain  alon^^  the  north ern  and  southern  coasts,  lie 
attempted  stronger  measures,  Jind  proceeded  to  hum  the  temples 
and  to  destroy  the  imajs^cs  of  the  gods.  This  violent  argument, 
which  Olaf  managed  witli  tf)lerable  success  in  Norway,  was  not 
duly  appreciate<l  in  Iceland.  Stefner  was  set  upon  by  the  fierce 
worshippers  of  Odin  and  of  Thor,  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to 
Kialarnes,  where  he  lay  hid  for  some  time  among  his  own  kins- 
men. During  tlie  winter  his  shipj  which  had  been  laid  up  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gufa  river,  %vas  driven  out  to  sea.  The  god  Frevr 
— *  al!-rikr  Freyr' — Fre^T  tho  'all  rich'  or  all-powerful— thus 
avenged  liimself,  according  to  the  verse-makers,  for  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  his  dominions.  The  ship^  however^  was 
thrown  back  on  the  coast,  shattered,  but  capable  of  repair  ;  and 
in  the  following  summer  Stefner,  from  her  deck,  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Icelandic  Jokulls,  At  the 
previous  Althing  a  law  had  bc^en  passed  forhcdding  'fire  and 
water  ^  to  all  those  who  should  preach  or  embrace  the  new  faith, 
and  ordering  the  kinsmen  of  the  offender  to  take  up  the  action 
against  him  at  the  Law-Mount,  In  this  manner  Stefner  had  been 
accused  and  exiled. 

Up  to  this  time  the  heathen  party  was  hy  far  the  most  powerfuh 
In  the  old  religion  of  the  Northmen  there  was  a  certain  recog- 
nition of  its  own  imperfection;^  but  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  teaching  of  the  *  White  Christ  *  would  weaken  the  arm 
of  those  who  listened  to  it ;  and  it  has  Ijeen  suggested  that  the 
systematic  descents  of  the  Northmen  on  the  coasts  of  Western 
Europe  were  undertaken,  not  from  love  *)f  plunder  tmly,  but  from 
a  strong  feeling  <if  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
fierce,  death-despising  spirit  of  the  true  son  of  Odin.f  Besides 
this  general  hatred  of  Christianity,  there  was  in  Iceland  a  distrust 
of  any  change  introduced  from  Norway ;  and  the  threatened  loss 
of  the  temple-offerings  no  doubt  influenced  the  ''hofmcn'  or 
priests,  always  the  chief  personages  of  the  district. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  year  after  Stefner  had  lieen 
driven  from  Iceland,  Olaf  despatched  thither  a  second  mis- 
sirmary,  whose  Christianity  %vas  at  least  as  fiercely  muscular  as 
that  of  his  predecessor.     This  was  a  priest  named  T^jangbrand, 


♦  DasenC,  *  Burnt  Njal/  i,  p.  xri. 

t  Sc«  Mr,  Dtt«mt*«    •  Nowcmen  in  Iceland,*  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1858, 
p.  IC6. 

son 


of  Wilibald  Count  of  Bremen,  and  a 'clerk'  of  Adalbt^rt, 
ihop  of  Aros  in  Jutland,  Bishop  Adalbert,  attended  l»y  a  lar^ 
*  foUuvving/  in  whicla  Than^brand  was  indudetl,  once,  it  xs  said, 
Tisitfd  his  brother  Hubert,  Bishop  of  *  Kantarabor^/  or  Canter- 
burr.*  Hubert  distributed  rich  ^ifts  to  his  |:^uests  on  their 
departure;  and  when  he  came  to  Ttiangbrand^  he  said,  ^Thou 
foUuwest  the  fashions  of  a  kiii^jht,  although  thou  art  a  clerk ; 
therefore  1  fjlve  thee  this  skield,  on  which  is  marked  the  ln>ly 
cross,  witli  the  likeness  of  Our  Lord  Christ,  It  will  remind  thee 
of  thine  office.*  It  afterwards  fell  out  that  Olaf  Try^gvason, 
during  one  of  his  forays  In  *  Saxfand/  encountered  Thangbrand, 
bearing  this  %'ery  shield.  Struck  with  its  device,  he  asked  *  Who 
it  was  that  Christian  men  thus  reverenced?'  '  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  answered  Thant^brand.  '  And  wliat  had  he  fUjue/  asked 
Olaf^  '  that  he  was  thus  tormented  ? '  Then  Thangbrand,  says 
the  Saga,  '  explained  to  hiin  with  great  care  the  passion  of  Our 
Lord,  and  all  the  marvels  of  the  Cross  ;*  and  Olaf,  before  leaving 
him,  bought  his  shield  for  a  great  heap  of  silver,  bidding  Thang- 
brand  come  to  him  if  he  were  ever  in  need  of  a  protector.  After- 
wards Olaf  was  baptized  in  Scilly ;  and  Thangbrand,  whose 
|iriesthood  sat  but  lightly  on  him,  bought  with  the  Viking's  sih'cr 
a  gomlly  Irish  damsel,  whom  he  took  to  his  home.  For  a  man- 
ftlaughter  committed  on  acccjunt  of  this  fair  *  mey/  Thang brand 
WM  obliged  to  leave  Denmark.  He  sought  and  found  Olaf 
Trrggvason,  then  on  the  English  roast,  and,  returning  with  him 
to  Norway,  was  made  priest  of  a  little  church  on  the  island  of 
Mo$tT,  on  the  north  cfiast — the  first  Christian  church  in  Norway, f 
As  priest  of  Mostr,  Tliangbrand's  piratical  instincts  were  soon 
brought  into  full  play.  Olaf,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  complained, 
sent  for  him,  and,  as  a  punishment,  imposed  on  him  the  preaching 
of  Cliristianity  in  Iceland,  whence  Stefner  had  just  returned.  A 
good  ship  was  provided  for  the  new  missionary,  who  set  out  for 
Iceland  in  9D7  witli  many  companions,  priests  and  lavmen,  among 
whom  was  an  Icelander  named  Gudleif,  '  a  great  raanslayer,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  of  men,  and  hardy  and  forward  in  every- 
thing.^^ * '^riiangbrand  was  a  tall  man/  says  the  Saga,  *  and 
strong,  skilful  of  speech,  a  good  clerk,  and  a  good  warrior;  able 
for  all  manly  sports,  and  firm  of  mind,  albeit  a  teacher  of  the  faiths 
Not  provoking  others  ;  but  once  angered,  and  he  would  yield  to 
no  man  in  deeds  or  in  words/  § 

*  The  name  U  so  given  in  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Tr^ggrsson,  and  in  tlie  Kristnl* 
SsA*  Hubert  cannot  he  identified  vith  any  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^,  nor  can 
be  Ittsre  been  a  suffragaD  bishop  of  St  Martin's,  w  the  editor  of  the  Kristni-Soga 
tocgests. 

t  Olaf  Try ggyason'a  Saga,  ch.  99.  X  *  '^^T^^  Njal/  ii.  p.  64. 

§  Olaf  *s  Saga,  ch.  I€8. 
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Wc  are  now  broojylit  agfain  into  the  rompfiny  of  the  Njala,j 
which  reconls  the  arrival  and  the  deeds  of  Thano^hrand.  His 
ship  came  to  land  at  Bern  firth,  on  the  eastern  coast.  Two 
brothers,  who  dwelt  there,  forbade  the  people  of  the  district  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  new  comers.  But  Hall  of  the  Side, 
who  was  then  at  Thvattwater,  not  far  south  of  Berufirtli,  and  who 
was  evidently  not  unfavourable  to  the  new  faith,  received  diem 
kindly,  and  was  baptized  with  all  his  household. 

llie  folio win|2:  spring"  Thangbrand  set  out  to  preach  Cliris' 
tianity,  accompanied  by  Hall:  — 

*  When  they  came  west  across  Lonslioath  to  Staffell,  there  thcy-l 
fcjund  ft  man  dwelling  named  Thorkell.     Ho  spoke  most  against  the  j 
faith,  nnd  ehaUenged  Thanghrand  to  singlo  comhat.      Then  Thang- 
hrand  bore  a  rood-cros8  before  Ida  shield,  and  tho  end  of  their  conibal  j 
was  that  Thanghrond  won  the  day  and  Blew  Thorkell.'  * 

Many  househokls  were  baptized  ;  and  the  heathen  party  were 
m*i  a  little  disturbed  at  the  success  of  the  new  missionary  ; — 

*  There  was  a  man  named  Sorcerer  Hedinnj  who  dwelt  in  Oarline- 
djde.  There  heathen  men  made  a  hargain  with  him  that  he  should  i 
put  Thanghrund  to  death  with  all  hie  company.  Ho  fared  upon  * 
Amstacks-Ueath,  and  there  made  a  gi*cat  ftacrifice  when  Thanghrand  j 
was  riding  from  the  eaet.  Then  the  earth  burst  asunder  under  hia  ( 
horse,  but  he  sprang  off  his  home,  and  saved  himself  on  the  l»rinlt  ol  J 
the  gulf;  hut  the  earth  swallowed  up  the  horse  and  all  hishame8»,[ 
and  tliey  never  saw  hira  more. 

*  Then  Thangbrand  praised  God. 

*  Gudieif  now  searebes  for  Soreoi^er  Hedinn,  and  fiud&  him  on  the 
lieath,  and  ehases  hiin  down  into  Carlinedsde,  and  got  within  spear- 
ahot  uf  bim,  and  shoots  a  spear  at  him  and  through  him.-f 

Others,  who  'spoke  against  the  faith,'  wore  killed  by  Thang- 
hrand *and  the  fierce  'manslayer*  Gudieif;  and  in  the  south 
they  made  one  convert  of  great  importance.  This  was  Njal,  the 
hero  of  the  Saga  wliicli  Ijears  his  name  ;  llie  gentlest  and  the 
wisest  man  in  all  the  island.  Long  beftire,  when  men  had  said  i 
ill  Njal^s  hearing  that  it  was  '  a  strange  an<l  wicked  thing  to 
thn>w  off  the  old  faith,'  he  bad  answered  them,  *  It  seeras  to 
me  as  though  this  new  faith  must  be  much  better,  and  he  will  be 
happy  who  follows  this  rather  than  the  other;  and  if  those  men 
come  out  hither  wbo  preach  this  faith,  then  1  will  Ixick  them 
welh*  *  He  went  often  alone  away  from  other  men,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself/  \ 

Now,  Njal  '  took  tlxe  faith,  and  all  his  house/  and  %vas  of 
great  sennce  at  the  ensuing  Althing,  when  Thangbrand  *  spoki^ 
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lx>ldl_y  *  for  Christianity,  ami  the  heathens  would  have  fallen  <m 
him  had  not  Njal  and  the  *  East firt hers '  stood  by  him.  At  this 
Althinf^  Hjallti,  Skeggi's  son,  sang  a  mocking  rhyme  on  the  Hill 
i)i  Laws- — 

*  Ever  will  I  goJa  blaspheiiio ; 
Frejja,  m€thiiikfi,  a  dog  df*th  soom  ; 
Freyja  a  dog  ?     Ay  \  let  them  ho 
Both  dogs  together,  Odin  and  she/ 

— An  allusicm,  it  1|^  been  suggested,  to  some  mytliological 
legend  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  F(jr  this  outrage  he 
was  exiled,  and  *  fared  abroatl'  that  summer,  accompanied  by 
Gizur  die  White. 

In  the  mean  time  Thangbrand's  ship,  like  Stefner's  before  him, 

*  was  wrecked  away  east,  at  Bulandsness,  and  the  ship's  name 
was  Bison/  Thangbrand  himself  glassed  through  the  western  ami 
northern  quarters,  in  both  of  wliith  lie  baptized  many  households. 
Here,  howe%^er,  he  attacked  and  killed,  whilst  cutting  turf  with 
his  house-carles,  VeturUd  the  IScald,  who  bad  made  rhymes  on 
htm. 

He  was  in  effect  compel letl  to  leave  Iceland,  since  he  had 
been  exilcil  at  the  Althing- on  accomit  of  hismany  manslaughters. 
Although  Thanglinind's  Oiristiaiiity  was  evidently  of  the  rudest, 
ami  his  mode  of  proceeding  by  no  means  conciliatory,  he  seems 
to  have  advanced  the  cause  of  the  nc^w  faith  more  than  a  step, 
and  his  name  still  figures    in  Icelandic  folk-lore, 

Thangbrand  returned  at  once  to  Norwa>  ;  Iljallti  and  Gizur 
the  White  also  reached  Nidarc»s,  the  harlxiur  of  Tronjheim,  in 
the  autumn  of  !)99.  lliere  they  lell  in  with  many  Icelanders, 
among  whom  was  Kiartan,  son  oi  Olaf  the  Peacock  ;  and  there 
they  found  Olaf  Try ggvason  himself.  Than g brand  had  reported 
his  ill  success  to  the  king,  adding,  that  it  seemed  imjKissible 
10  make  Christianity  the  law  of  Iceland.  Olaf,  seized  with 
a  true  Viking's  frenzy,  ordered  all  the  Icelanders  in  the  hartwjur 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  threatened  them  with  loss  of  limbs  and 
with  ck*ath*  But  Ciizur  and  Hjallti,  accompanied  by  other 
Icelanders  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  presentetl  themselves 
before  the  king,  and  r<' minded  him  of  his  promise,  made  long 
before,  that  any  man,  whatever  his  crime  might  be,  should  receive 

*  peace '  ami  go  free  if  he  \\  oiild  only  consent  to  beccjme  a  Christian. 
'JThangbrand,  they  said,  had  lived  as  turbulently  in  Iceland  as  he 
Wl  done  in  Norwav*  He  had  killed  men  instead  of  persuading 
them.  With  time  and  good  management  the  king  might  yet  see  his 
flr&tre  fulfilled.  Olaf  finally  consented  to  admit  the  Icelanders  to 
Ids  ^ peace'  provided  Gizur  and  Hjallti  would  undertake  a  third 
mission  to  the  island.     Four  of  the  noblest   Icelanders,  one  of 

whom 
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whom  was  Kiartan,  were  to  remain  with  Olaf  as  hostages* 
Gizur  consented  ;  and  after  remaining  at  Tronjheim  in  great 
honour  as  the  kin^^'s  guests  all  that  winter,  during  which  many 
of  the  Icelauflers  in  Norway  were  Imptizecl,  lie  anil  lljallti  set  out 
for  Iceland  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1(XK).  A  priest  named 
Thormod,  and  many  other  ecclesiastics,  went  with  them  :  and 
the  king  gave  them  timber  for  building  a  church  on  the  spot 
where  they  should  first  land.  After  a  ten-weeks*  vovage  they 
arrived  at  the  Westmann  Islands — those ^  tfill,  dark,  basaltic 
masses  which  lie  off  the  southern  const  of  Iceland,  and  are  withiii 
siglit  of  the  principal  places  celebrated  in  the  Njala.  On  the 
northern  poiiit  of  Horgaeyre,  where  the  heathen  stone  of  sacrifice 
had  hitherto  stood,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  King  Olafs 
churchy,  and,  after  a  stay  of  two  days  on  the  Westmannaeyar, 
crossed  to  the  mainland. 

Before  reaching  the  Westmami  Islands,  however,  as  their  ship 
roundctl  the  clifis  of  Dyrholm,  it  had  been  seen  by  Flosi  *  the 
burner' — -so  called  from  the  share  which  he  afterwards  had  in 
the  burning  of  Njal,  who  was  riding  across  Amsticks-Heath  oa 
his  way  to  the  Althing.  From  men  whom  he  sent  off  to  the 
ship,  Fiosi  learnt  the  cause  of  its  arrival,  as  well  as  all  that  had 
passed  in  Norway.  One  of  the  hostages  retained  by  Olaf  wai 
his  own  brother  Kolbein ;  and  Flosi,  who  had  received  the 
'  primsignaz  *  from  Tbangbrand,  but  had  not  yet  declared  him* 
self  a  Christian,  rmle  on  to  the  Thing  and  spread  the  news, 

H jallti  and  Gizur,  with  a  company  of  thirty  men,  crossed  from 
the  islands  on  the  very  day  that  men  from  all  that  part  of  the 
country  were  journeying  to  the  Althing.  There  they  determined 
to  proceed  at  once  ;  but  that  strip  of  the  southern  coast  was  under 
the  rule  of  Runolf  the  priest,  who  had  been  Hjallti's  accuser  for 
his  attack  on  Otlin  and  Freya,  and  no  one  would  supply  the  new- 
comers with  horses,  or  would  even  set  them  across  the  Rang- 
river.  They  went  on  foot,  therefore,  to  the  house  of  the  next 
proprietor,  who  mounted  them.  At  Langardal,  the  Geyser  valley 
which  lies  in  the  direct  road,  they  persuaded  Iljallti,  who,  having* 
been  legally  exileil,  liad  something  to  f«ir  from  Runolf  and  his 
personal  enemies,  to  remain,  with  a  following  of  twelve  men, 
until  Gizur  should  get  the  'peace  '  of  the  Thing  for  him.  The 
rest  rode  on  to  the  hot  spring  called  the  'Boiling  Kettle,'  ch>sc 
above  the  Raven-rift,  the  great  volcanic  *  cleft*  which  bounds 
tlie  Thingfield  on  the  south.  Thence  they  sent  word  to  the 
Christians,  and  to  those  of  their  friends  who  were  already  at  the 
Things  to  come  to  meet  them  ;  for  the  heathen  party  had  been 
greatly  enraged  at  Flosi's  news,  and  threatenctl  to  prevent  by 
force  the  appearance  of  Gizur  at  the  Law-Mount.  Hjallti  him- 
self 
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self  came  up  at  the  same  moment,  declaring  that  he  would  run  all 
risks ;  and  tlie  whole  company,  now  uf  considerable  strength, 
witli  spears  in  warlike  array,  and  with  much  glancing  of  gohl 
and  red  kirtles,  descended  together  the  steep  side  of  the  Raven- 

The  scene  which  opened  to  them  at  the  top  of  the  rift  has  been 
little  changed,  and  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  descriptions  of 
recent  tourists.*  Immediately  below  spread  the  green  plain  of 
the  Thingfield,  dotted  with  birch  coppict*,  and  extending  south- 
ward to  tlie  broad  lake  of  Thingvalla.  At  the  back  of  the  plain 
a  mass  of  rugged  lava  stretches  upward  to  the  snowy  cone  of  the 
Skjaldbrcid  mountain,  from  which  all  the  lava  of  the  district  has 
flowed,  and  to  which  is  owing  the  singular  depression  of  the 
Thingfield  itself,  Spind  columns  of  steam  asecnd  from  the 
cones  and  craters  which  fringe  tbe  lake  ;  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles  across  the  plain  Hjrdlti  could  see  the  Law- 
Mount^  the  scene  of  his  coming  struggle,  the  booths  of  the  Thing* 
men  stretching  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Oxara  river,  and  the  black 
walls  of  the  Almannagya — the  ^  All-men's  Rift  *^closing  in  the 
Thingfield  on  the  north.  Between  the  birch  wood  and  along 
shore  of  the  lake  the  new  comers  rode  until  they  reached  the 
►th  of  AsgTiro,  sisters  son  of  Gizur*  The  heathen  party, 
fiiUjr  armed,  gathered  in  knots,  and  looked  threateningly  |  but 
the  night  passed  over  without  a  skirmish. 

On  the  following  morning  the  priest  Thormod  sang  mass  in 
tlie  Westfirding's  Ixjoth,  above  the  Oxara  river ;  and  thence  the 
Christians  proceeded,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  Hill  of  Laws. 
Seven  ecck'siastics,  duly  vested,  led  the  way,  two  of  whom  carried 
a  pair  of  great  crosses,  the  height  of  one  measuring  that  of  King 
Olaf  Tryggvason — of  the  other,  that  of  Hjallti  himself  Clouds 
af  incense-smoke,  the  scent  of  which  spread  far  in  the  clear  sharp 
air,  rose  from  their  swinging  thuribles.f  The  whole  Thing  was 
collected  alx)ut  the  Law -Mount ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  Hjallti  and  his  companions  by  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  which  alone  gives  access  to  the  Logberg,  sepa- 
rated from  the  plain  on  all  other  sides  by  deep  volcanic  fissures. 
On  the  Mount  Hjallti  and  Gizur  both  spoke  'well  and  boldly' 
'^-io  well   and   so  boldly,  that,   according  to   tbe   SagiL,    their 


^ 
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•  By  far  the  best  and  most  minute  '  loptigniphy  of  the  Thiugfieltl  *  is  giTciij 

[  wilh  e^ccellent  dIaiie,  by  Mr.  Dnsent,  iu  the  Introduttion  to  *  Burnt  Njal'  (voL  i.). 

Bodi  Captain  lorljes  aisd  Mr,  Metcalfe  supply  some  interesting  details  ;  bat  better 

tfaiw  either  of  their  descriptions  is  that  of  Lord  Dufferin,  lu  his  '  Letters  from 

High  Latitudes/ 

t  It  is  especially  said  that  the  perfume  spread  against  the  irind  as  well  as  "with 
it  (Krifitni-Sia^,  ch.  xl.). 
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enemies  had  not  a  wort!  of  reply,  mid  were  reduced  to  loud 
shoutlng^  and  tomult,  hoth  Cliristiuns  and  heathens  declaring' 
that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  same  ^reneral  laws.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  confusion  *  came  a  man  ronning-  in '  with  the 
news  that  'earth-fire' — a  lava-stream — had  just  broken  out  in  the 
district  of  Olfus,  and  was  threatening-  to  destroy  the  homestead  of 
Thorodd  tlie  priest,  'What  marvel/  shouted  the  heathens,  'if 
tlie  gofis  are  angry  w!ien  such  words  as  we  have  heard  are  spoken 
on  the  Law-Mount?'  But  Snorri,  die  priest — '  the  wisest  and 
shrewdest  of  all  those  men  in  Iceland  who  had  not  tlie  gift  of 
foresight,'  says  tlie  XjaFs  Saga — answered  ;  'With  whom  were 
the  gods  angry  when  this  very  rock  on  which  we  are  standing* 
was  in  flames?'- — a  question  to  which  the  others  seem  to  hav<* 
found  no  reply. 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  story  of  Hjallti's  reception  that 
Christianity  had  already  well  leavened  tlie  Island.  Probably 
more  than  half  the  chief  proprietors  had  either  been  baptized  or 
had  received  the  primsi^naz.  After  the  stormy  scene  at  the 
Mount,  therefore,  when  all  had  returned  to  the  iKwtbs,  the  Chris- 
tians entreated  Hall  of  Side,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  i 
number,  to  demand  for  them  a  body  of  laws  'such  as  Cbristiair 
men  might  follow/  The  system  of  ancient  law,  upon  which  all 
Icelandic  life  and  society  dej>ended,  would  no  longer  hold  gootlj 
for  both  parties,  especially  since  the  direct  prohibition  of  Chris* 
tianity  at  the  Althing.  Hall  accordingly^  with  a  *  half-hundred 
of  silver  '  in  his  hand,  sought  Thorgeir,  the  priest  of  Liglitw^ater, 
at  this  time  the  'Speaker  of  tlie  Law,'  and  still  unbaptiJJcd, 
though  evidently  not  indisposed  toward  the  new  fnith^  and  per- 
suaded him  for  that  sum  (which  was  apparently  his  hiwful  fee) 
tn  devise  a  system  of  laws  which  should  bear  equally  on  Chris- 
tians and  heathens.*  Thorgeir  retired  to  his  liooth,  where  he 
lav  stretched  on  bis  bed,  with  his  hear!  covered,  for  two  davs  and 
a  night — a  method  of  self-concentration  which,  up  to  a  late 
period,  according  to  Martin,  was  usual  in  Skye  and  the  Western 
Islands. 

In  die  mean  time  the  heathens,  reduced  almost  to  despair, 
determined  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  offer  two 
human  victims  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  Iceland,  in  the 


•  Tlie  Speaker  of  the  Law  wis  in  effect  the  President  of  the  Althing.  *  To 
him  all  who  were  in  need  of  a  legal  opinion,  or  of  information  as  to  what  was  and 
was  not  law»  had  a  right  to  luni  during  the  meeting  of  the  AlthiiJ|i/  He  was 
cxprepely  excludud  from  oil  share  id  the  exeetitive,  but  *  had  the  whole  control 
of  thi.'  law  of  Ihe  land  during  the  annaal  fortnight  to  which  the  lignl  existence  of 
tlie  common  we  iilth  was  litniied.' — Daseaty  L  Ivii.  IviiL  Hence  his  great  influence 
on  I  his  occafioQ. 


hope 
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boptf  that  Odin  and  Thor  would  then  interfere,  and  prevent 
Christian ity  iVom  'guin^a^  over  all  the  land/  (yizur  aiitl  Hjallti 
immediately  assembled  the  Christians,  and  declared  that  tliey 
too  would  make  as  solemn  a  sacrifice,  and  one  with  an  equal 
numl>er  of  victims.  The  heat  liens,  they  said,  sacrificed  the 
Worst  of  men,  and  flung  them  frf  jm  nicks  nnd  precipices  ;  they 
would  choose  the  very  best  and  noblest,  who  should  in  truth  be 
offerings  to  Christ — '  ^ifts  of  victory  ' — -and  biml  themselves,  not 
indeed  to  die,  but  to  lead  better  and  wt^rtbier  lives,  Gizur  and 
Hjallti  offered  tbemselves  for  their  own  quarter;  Hall  of  the  Side 
and  Thorleif  of  Krossavik  for  the  eastern  ;  and  of  die  others,  one 
was  Orm,  Kodran's  son,  brother  of  Thorwald  the  *far-farer,* 
who,  when  the  rest  of  his  father's  household  were  baptized  by 
^Bishop  Frederick,  had  refused  to  accept  die  new  faitli,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  the  district:  he  was  now  baptized  at  his  tiwn 
request,  and  was  numbered  among  die  Christiaji  "^  victims,' 

The  offerings  to  Thor  and  Odin,  however,  i\ere  never  made. 
Thorgeir,  the  Sjieaker  of  the  Law,  rose  at  last  from  liis  bed,  and 
summoned  all  who  were  presetit  at  the  Thing  to  assemble  about 
the  Law-Mount.  There  he  spoke  to  them  at  length,  and  told 
them  what  great  troubles  hung  over  the  land  if  men  wuidd  not 
bind  themselves  to  obey  the  same  laws.  There  would  be  cease- 
less feuds  and  manslaughters,  and  the  island  would  at  last  become 
desolate.  Tlie  only  way  to  avoid  these  troubles  was  to  frame 
such  new  rules  as  should  bear  equally  on  all,  and  as  both  parties 
would  agree  to  observe.  'The  Divine  Grace^'  says  the  monk 
of  the  Olafs  Saga,  *  gave  so  mighty  an  effect  to  the  words  of 
Thorgeir/  that  bodi  heathens  and  Christians  consented  to  rereive 
as  law  whatever  he  should  decree  j  and  Thorgeir  accordingly 
pronounced  from  the  summit  of  the  Logberg  die  ordinances 
which — -as  far  as  outward  forms  were  concerned — made  Iceland 
a  Christian  country.  All,  without  exception,  tliroughout  the 
island,  were  to  be  baptized,  and  to  '  believe  in  one  God/  Heathen 
temples  were  everywhere  to  be  destrfjyed.  Whoever  was  lomid 
publicly  sacrificing  to  the  ancient  deities  was  to  be  exiled  ;  but  it 
was  allowable  for  any  one  to  do  so  in  private.  The  old  laws 
conceniing  the  exposition  of  infants  and  the  eating  of  horse-fiesh 
were  to  remain  in  force ;  together  with  such  odier  customs  as 
were  not  openly  opposed  to  Christianity.*     *  Thorgeir,'  says  the 

jNjaFs 

•  Thorgt'ir's  ordittancei  are  thus  givea  m  both  the  Kristni  and  the  Olaf  Sagas, 
*bich  arc  followed  by  Flim  Jonfesou  in  hi*  *  Hi&toria  Eccles,  Islatidiie/  The 
Njttl's  Saga  aBEcris  that  ihe  exposition  ol  children  and  the  eating  of  horseflesh 
^icrc  alio  forbidden^  *  utdcii«  done  by  fetcaltb,  when  they  ihould  be  bbmelesfr' 
(eh«  d.)*     The  expof ition  of  children — which  arose  from  ihe  legal  right  of  the 

fiithcr. 


i 
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Icdand — 

Njal's  Saga,  *then  uttered  the  law  as  to  keeping"  the  Lord's-daj 
and  fast-days,  Yule-tide  and  Easter,  and  all  the  greatest  high 
davs  am!  holidays.* 

Surh  was  the  new  faith  to  which  the  Icelanders  bound  them- 
selves at  the  persuasion  of  Thorg^eir,  Speaker  of  the  Law.     It 
was  confessedly  a  compromise ;    Tliorgeir,   it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  himself  a  heathen ;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  , 
now  received  baptism   regarded  it,  in  all  probability,  much  a»1 
the  '  prim  signal '  had  hitlierto  been  looked  upon,  only  as  a  cere-  ] 
mony  which  prevented  the  breakin<^  up  of  the  commonwealth, 
But  heathenism  now  received  n  fatal  blow ;  although  it  was,  no  1 
doubt,  long  before  its  traces  ceased  to  be  distinctly  recognizable 

*  Ere,  from  Bethabara  northward,  heavenly  Truth,  ^ 
With  oven  stops  winuini^  hor  difficult  way, 
Transferred  their  rude  faith  perfected  and  pure/* 

*  Through  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,'  says  the  Olafs 
Saga,   those  heathen  practices  which  were  now  permitted — the 
secret  worship  of  the  old  gods,  the  exjwsition  of  infants,  and  the  I 
use  of  horse-flesh — disappeared  within  a  few  winters.     But  itj 
Was  not  so  easy  to  displace  the  inner  spirit  of  the  old  creed  of  I 
the  Northmen.    Most  of  the  heathens  present  at  the  Althing  were.l 
baptized   in  the  lake  of  Thingvalla  ;    but  the  plunge  into  coldf 
water  was  in  general  so  greatly  dreaded,   that   permission  wasl 
given  to  use  the  hot  springs  of  Keykiadal  and  Laugardal  as  bap-| 
tismal   *  fonts.'     It  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  festival  of  St 
John  the   Baptist — when,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  heathen 
North,  the  hosts  of  the  unseen  world  were  especiallv  powerful  - 
— in  the  year  1000,  that  Christianity  was  thus  '  brought  into  the.j 
law ; '  and  within  a  very  short  time  afterwards  nearly  all   thei] 
inhabitants  of  the  island  had  been  baptized.     King  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason  received  the  news  of  the  conversion  of  Iceland  just  os  hel 
was  leaving  Nidaros  in  his  famous  ship  the  *  Long  Worm,' oaj 
the  expedition  which  ended  in  tlie  great  battle  of  Svoldr,  during! 
whiclj,  on  the  Dth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  Olaf,  like  the 
Arthur  of  romance,  disappeared  mysteriously  fnun  the  sight  of 
men.     During  the  iive  years   for  which  he  had  been  King  of 
Norway  J  he  had  succeeded  in   Introducing  Christianity — rudely, 
but  efficiently  as  a  beginning — througlumt  his  own  country,  in 
the  Orkneys,  in  the  Faroe   Islands,  in  Iceland,  and  among  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  in  Greenland, 


fathpr,  and  from  the  difficiiUy  of  supporting  &  nnmeroas  family — prevalkd  in  full 
force  down  to  the  change  of  faith.    Th«  horscflt'^h  forbidden  to  he  eaten  was  Uiat 
of  tacred  liors t^  sacrificed  before  the  heathen  altars. 
•  Coleridge. 

For 


and  the  Change  of  FaitL 


For  the  character  of  the  Christianity  now  adopted  in  Iceland 
we  have  no  better  witness  than  the  Njal*s  Saga.  The  first  part 
of  the  story  ends,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  death  of  Gunnar. 
The  Change  of  Faith  is  then  briefly  recoixlcd  ;  and  the  Sag;a 
proceeds  to  detail  the  events  which  brought  about  the  burning 
of  Njal^ — the  burning  itself — and  the  ends  of  the  several  burners. 
Hence  the  sharply-drawn  characters  in  this  second  part  appear 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  faith,  the  varying  eflect  of  which 
on  their  difierent  natures  is  distinctly  marked. 

Skarphedinn  and  the  other  sons  of  Njal  were  led  on,  through 
the  cunning  slander  of  Mord,  the  lago  of  the  Njal's  Saga,  to  the 
murder  of  Hauskuld,  Njars  foster  son — the  *  sweetest  light  of 
his  eyes' — and  one  to  whom,  as  to  Njal  himself,  Cliristianity 
seems  to  ha%'e  come  as  something  more  than  a  form.  Ilau- 
skahU  the  priest  of  Whiteness  (the  title  and  the  influence  still 
remained,  although  the  temples  had  been  destroyed),  was  attacked 
in  the  early  morning,  as  with  his  corn-sieve  in  one  hand,  and  his 
sword  in  the  other,  he  was  '  sowing  the  com  as  he  went '  :— 

*  .  .  •  Skarphedinn  and  his  hand  had  agreed  that  they  would 
ill  give  him  a  wound.  Skarphedinn  sprang  up  fi-om  behind  the  fence  ; 
but  when  Hauskuld  saw  him  he  wanted  to  turn  away.  Then  Skarphc- 
dizm  ran  up  to  him  and  Baid — 

*  "  Don  t  try  to  turn  on  thy  heel,  WliitenesH  Priest,**  and  hews  at  him  ; 
a&d  the  blow  came  on  his  head  and  he  fell  on  his  knees.  Hauskuld 
said  these  words  when  ho  fell, — 

*  "  God  help  me,  and  forgive  you  1  '*  *  * 

This  murder  sealed  the  fate  of  Njal  and  of  all  his  family. 
Hauskuld  had  been  killed  in  a  cloak  which  had  been  given  him 
by  Flosi,  the  uncle  of  Hauskukrs  wife  llildegunna*  When  Plosi 
came  to  her  house  after  the  murder,  Ilildegnnna  took  this  cloak 
out  of  her  chest,  where  she  had  kept  it,  and 

*  •  .  .  throw  the  cloak  over  Flosi,  and  the  gore  rattled  down 
all  over  him, 

*  Then  she  spoke  and  said, 

* "  This  clo^  Flosi,  thou  gaveet  to  Hauskuld,  and  now  I  will  give 
it  bock  to  theo  :  he  was  slain  in  it,  and  I  call  God  and  all  good  men 
to  witness  that  I  adjure  theo,  by  all  the  might  of  thy  Christ,  and  by 
tliy  maoliood  and  bravery,  to  tako  vengeance  for  all  those  wounds 
r.'lrfrh  he  had  on  his  dead  body,  or  else  to  bo  called  every  niim's 
:.  urdr^t 

Against  his  will,  Flosi  was  thus  drawn  into  the  plot  against 
Njal ;  the  award  for  the  murder  was  set  aside  at  the  Thing;  and 
at  a  great  meeting  of  friends  and  fol lowers,  summoned  by  Flosi 


: 
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in  tlie  *  Almannag^ya  '  —  the  Great  Rift — it  was  deterinined  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Bergthorsknoll,  and  to  kill  all 
who  were  in  it. 

Flosi,  when  the  appointed  time  had  come  (on  a  Sunday  io 
August,  1011), 'assembled  at  Swinefell  *  all  his  men  who  had 
promised  him  help  and  company/  and 

*  made  thcra  say  prayers  betimes  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  afterwards 
they  sat  rlo^Ti  to  meat.     He  spoke  to  his  househf>kl  and  told  them 
whsit  work  each  was  to  do  while  ho  was  away.     After  that  he  went  to 
his  horses,     ......      They  rode  west  to  Woird combo  and 

came  to  Kirkhy.  Flosi  then  hade  idl  men  to  come  into  the  church 
and  pray  to  God,  and  men  did  so.*  * 

Flosi's  Christianity  was  at  least  not  Ijchind  that  of  certain 
Northern  pirates  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who  captured  a  priest 
in  order  thnt  they  mij^lit  have  service  duly  said  on  bo:iid  their 
vessel  every  Sunday*  Throughout,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  acting  half-unwillingly.  The  whole  band  of  'burners/  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  assembled  at  the  '  rid^e  of  the 
Three-corner,'  and  thence  came  down  upon  Ber^thursknoll, 
where  ^i^rave  pc)rtents  had  appeared,  ominous  of  coming-  trouble, 
and  where  Njal,  the  *  foresightetl  man,^  had  long  Ijefore  predicted 
tlie  manner  of  his  death.  On  the  approach  of  tlie  band,  N  jal, 
liis  nine  sons,  Kari  his  son-in-law,  and  all  the  serving-men,  who 
at  first  stoml  *  in  array  to  meet  them  in  the  yard,'  retired  into  the 
house  and  barricaded  it.  Many  of  Flosi's  men  were  killed  by 
spears  flung  from  tiie  window-slits  ;  and  at  last  he  said, — 

*  *'  Wo  have  idready  gotten  great  manscatlie.  ....  It  is  now 
clear  that  wo  shall  never  master  them  mth  weapons.  .  ,  ,  There 
tiro  but  two  choiees  left,  and  neither  of  them  good.  One  is  to  toni 
away,  and  that  is  oiu"  death  ;  the  other,  to  set  fire  to  the  house  and 
bum  them  inside  it ;  aud  that  is  a  deed  which  we  shidl  have  to  aaswcr 
for  heavily  before  God,  Binee  we  are  ChriBtian  men  ourselves;  but 
still  we  must  take  to  that  counsel." 

'  Now  they  took  fire  and  made  a  great  pile  before  the  doors.  Then 
f  Skarpheduin  said, 

* "  Wliat,  lads  I  are  yo  lighting  a  fire,  or  are  ye  taking  to  cooking  ?  " 

***So  shall  it  be/'  answered  Graui  Gmmar's  son,  "and  thou  shalt 
not  need  to  be  better  done/ 


'  Then  the  women  tlirew  whey  on  tlie  fire,  and  quenched  it  as  fast  as 
they  lit  it  ,  .  .  and  then  .  .  .  they  took  a  veteh-stftck  that 
stood  above  the  houj^e,  and  set  lire  to  it,  and  tihcy  who  were  inside  were 
not  liware  of  it  till  the  whole  hall  was  ablaze  over  their  heads. 

'  Then  Flosi  and  his  men   made  a  great  pile  lioforo  each  of  the 


w 


dnon^  ana  Uwn  tbe  wmneii-iilk  wlio  veto  iantib  be^ia  Id  wm 
towmlL 

'  Njal  gpolce  to  tliem  sad  aid,  ^  Keep  up  jonr  bearti;,  nor  alter 
dm^  for  tios  m  but  ft  pusuig  stonn,  md  it  will  be  loi^  bdbte  je 
hmwe  aiDotlier  siieb ;  and  pA  jrosr  Mlb  in  God,  and  belitfVQ  Ibttt  W  k 
so  nacroifiil  thai  be  wiQ  not  let  mi  Imm  both  ia  this  world  and  the 
ttsct, 

*  Such  worda  of  comfort  had  he  for  them  all,  and  othecs  t0aSk  moto 

*  Kow  tbe  whole  house  began  to  blaze.  Theai  Xjal  went  to  the  door 
;iadflBid, 

'  ^  la  Floei  so  near  that  he  can  hear  mj  Toioe  ?  ** 
^Blosi  said  that  he  could  hear  it. 

'  **  Wilt  thou,""  said  Xjal,  "  take  an  atonement  from  my  scmsy  or  allow 
tux  men  to  go  out?" 

*  **  I  will  not,**  answers  Flosi,  *'  take  any  atonement  from  thj  sons, 
and  now  cmr  dealings  shall  come  to  an  end  once  for  all,  and  I  will  not 
stir  tnm  this  spot  till  they  are  all  dead ;  but  I  will  allow  the  women 
sad  eUldren  and  hoosfr-carles  to  go  oat'*  '* 

The  women  accovdlnglj — all  except  Bergthora,  the  nged  wife 
Njal — went  out ;  and  with  them  went  Hetg:i,  Njal's  son, 
rapped  in  a  woman^s  cloak.  He  was  recognised,  however^  ami 
illed  by  Flosi: — 

*  Then  Flosi  went  to  the  door  and  called  ont  to  Kjal,  and  said  he 
onld  epcak  with  him  and  Bergthora. 

*  Now  Njal  does  so,  and  Flosi  said, 
"'I  will  offer  thee.  Master  Njal,  loaTO  to  go  ont,  for  it  is  nnwortliy 

thon  Rhouldst  bum  indoors." 

I  will  not  go  out,"'  said  Njal,  '^  for  1  am  an  old  man,  and  little 
fitted  to  avenge  my  sons ;  but  I  i^ill  not  liye  in  shame.^^  *  | 

The  great  duty  of  revenge  was  still  a  principle  of  life,  even 
with  so  gentle-mindetl  and  thoughtful  a  convert  as  NjaL 

*  Then  Flosi  said  to  Eergthora, 
*"Corae  thou  out,  housewife,  for  I  will  for  no  sake  hum  thoo 

"    OTS." 

'  I  was  given  away  to  Njal  young,"  said  Bergthom,  "  and  I  hnve 
imised  him  this,  that  wo  would  boUi  share  tlio  same  ftito/* 
After  that  they  both  went  back  into  the  house. 
What  counsel  shall  wo  now  take  ?  "  said  Bergthora, 
We  will  go  to  our  bed,"  says  Njal,  "  and  lay  us  down,     I  have 
been  eager  for  rest/' 

"  en  she  saifl  to  the  boy  Thord^  Kari's  son, 
' "  Thee  will  I  take  out,  and  thou  sbalt  not  burn  in  here,*' 
'  **  Thou  hast  promised  me  this,  grandmother,'*  says  tho  boy,   **  tlmt 
we  should  never  part  so  long  as  I  wished  to  be  with  thee  ;  but  mothinks 
it  is  much  better  to  die  with  thee  and  Njal  than  to  Iivo  after  yoiu* 
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*  **  Then  sLo  bore  the  boy  to  her  bed,  and  Njal  spoke  to  his  fitoward 
and  ssiid, 

' "  Now  shall  thou  SCO  where  wo  lay  us  down,  and  how  I  lay  us  out ; 
for  I  mctm  not  to  stir  tin  inch  hence,  w^hethcr  reek  or  hui'ning  smart 
me,  and  so  thou  wilt  be  able  to  guess  where  to  look  for  our  bones,'* 

'  Ho  Biiid  ho  would  do  so. 

'  There  hjid  been  an  ox  daughtered,  and  the  hide  lay  there.  Njal 
told  the  steward  to  spread  the  hide  over  them,  and  he  did  go. 

'  So  there  they  lay  down  both  of  them  in  their  bed,  and  put  the  boy 
between  them*  Then  they  signed  themselves  and  the  boy  with  the 
or 088,  and  gave  over  their  souls  into  God*s  hand,  and  that  was  the  last 
word  that  men  heard  them  utter. 

*  Then  the  steward  took  the  hide,  and  spread  it  over  them,  and  went 
out  afterwards.'  * 

Meanwhile  the  house  burnt,  and  all  perished  who  were  still 
within  it,  with  the  exception  of  Kari,  who,  with  his  clothes 
and  his  hair  all  a-blaze,  sprang  down  from  the  roof,  and  *so 
crept  along  with  the  smoke/  He  ran  till  he  came  to  a  stream^ 
into  which  he  threw  himself,  and  so  "^  quenched  the  fire  on 
him,'  Mr.  Metcalfe  tells  us  that  tlie  place,  now  a  small  pit  in 
the  swamp  below  Bergthors knoll,  is  still  pointed  out  as  *  Kari- 
tiorn,'  the  tarn  of  Kari.  Flosi  and  his  band  stayed  by  the  fire 
until  it  was  broad  dayli^hU  Tlien  they  rode  off  together.  '  Flosi 
never  spuke  about  the  deed,  but  no  fear  was  found  in  him,  and 
he  was  at  home  the  whole  winter  till  Yule  w^as  over/ 

Meanwhile  Kaii,  who  had  escAped,  sought  Hjallti,  Skeg^gi's 
son — the  same  whom  we  already  know  as  the  successful  cham- 
pion of  the  new  faith  at  the  Althing. 

*  Kari  bft<ic  Hjallti  to  go  and  search  for  NjaVs  bones,  "  for  all  wiU 
believe  in  what  thou  say  est  and  thinkest  about  them/' 

^Hjallti  said  he  would  bo  most  willing  to  bear  Kjal's  bones  to 
church ;  so  thoy  rode  thence  fifteen  men*  .  ,  ,  At  last  ,  .  ,  . 
they  had  one  hundred  men,  reckoning  Njal^s  neighboin^« 

*  They  came  to  Bergthorsknoll  at  midday.  Hjallti  asked  Kari  under 
what  port  of  the  house  Njal  might  be  lying,  but  Kari  showed  them  to 
the  spot,  and  thei*e  there  was  a  great  heap  of  ashes  to  dig  away.  There 
they  found  the  hide  underneath,  and  it  was  as  though  it  were  Blirivelled 
with  the  fire.  They  raised  up  tho  hide,  and,  lo !  they  were  unbmiat 
undLvr  it.     All  praised  God  for  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  groat  token, 

*  Njal  was  homo  out,  and  so  was  Bergthora ;  and  then  all  men  w^ent 
to  see  their  bodies. 

«  Then  HjaDti  said,  **  Wlmt  like  look  to  you  these  bodies? '' 
'They  answered,  "We  will  wait  for  thy  utterance." 

*  Then  Hjidlti  said,  "  I  shall  speak  what  I  say  with  all  freedom  of 
speech.     The  body  of  Bergthora  looks  as  it  was  likely  she  w^ould 


ami  the  Change  of  Faith. 

look,  and  still  fair ;  \mi  Njal's  body  and  visage  seem  to  mo  so  bright 
that  I  Uavo  novor  seen  any  dicad  man's  body  jso  bright  as  tins." 
*  Tbtfy  all  said  they  thought  so  too.'  * 

In  all,  the  '  bones  of  nine  souls '  were  discovered ;  all  of 
which  were  solemnly  conveyed  to  the  church^urd  and  intcrrech 
Ouring  the  heathen  period  interments  had  been  made  in 
cnims,  not  far  from  the  dwell in;>'.  But,  immediately  after  the 
receiition  of  Christianity,  churches,  with  the  consecrated  en- 
closure aljout  them,  were  built  in  dilTerent  partes  of  the  island, 
and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying^  the  dead  across 
flooded  rivers,  and  over  wild  mountain  ridges,  they  were  now 
carefully  laid  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  holy  walls. 
These,  as  they  still  are  for  the  most  part  throughout  Iceland, 
were  of  wood,  either  from  the  drift-logs  brought  to  the  coast 
by  the  Oulf-stream,  or  of  pine  and  oak  sent  for  this  express 
pur|)ose  from  Norway  and  (ireat  Britain.  They  were  n>ofed 
with  turt  The  churches  were  nowhere  large — although  the  great 
landowners,  no  doubt,  did  their  best  for  them,  since  they  believed 
that  as  many  souls  would  be  saved  by  their  means  as  the  church 
they  built  could  contain.  In  form  they  were  probably  long 
parallelograms,  resembling  the  stone  church  of  whieh  the  ruins 
have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  For  a  certain  time 
after  consecration  these  first  churches  were  said  to  be  *  in  albis,' 
like  men  after  baptism.  An  early  Icelandic  name  for  the  altar, 
*  Pajcspjalld  '—the  ^  table  of  peace ' — is  not  apparently  found  else- 
where. It  is  eminently  suggestive  of  what  appeared  to  tlie  first 
converts  one  of  the  greatest  distinctions  between  the  old  faith 
and  the  new — ^thc  duty  of  abandoning  revenge.  Even  Njal,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  *  chose  to  die  rather  than  to  live  without 
the  power  of  avenging  the  loss  of  his  sons.  A  truer  Christian 
spirit  appears  in  Hall  of  the  Side,  Thangbrand's  earliest  convert, 
who.  when  his  son  Ljot  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  at  the  Althing, 
would  demand  no  '  blood-wite*  for  him.  M  will  put  no  price 
on  my  son,*  he  said,  *and  yet  will  come  forward  and  grant  both 
pledges  and  peace  to  those  who  are  my  adversaries/  A  great 
*hum  in  his  favour  followed,*  we  are  told,  *  and  all  praised  his 
gentleness  and  good  will,'  which  few,  however,  were  as  yet  found 
ready  to  imitate.  But  the  *  peace  of  the  C  bur  eh  *  made  a  great 
step  under  Gimir,  the  second  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  persuaded 
the  Icelanders  to  appear  without  their  weapons  at  the  Althing. 

On  the  fate  of  the  burners,  all  of  whom  were  eadlcd  at  the 
next  Althing,  wo  cannot  dwell,  Fh>si  himself  was  banished  for 
three  years,  and  undertook  a  pil^image  to  Rome.  Many  of  his 
followers  sailed  from  Iceland  with  kim.    Their  ship  was  wrecked 


on  the  Orkneys,  where  Flosi  was  mrkde  Earl  Si^jfurtrs  henclimaii, 

*  and  soon  won  his  way  to  great  love  with  the  EarL*  At  Vule- 
tick\  Si|g:tryjjg  *  of  the  silken  bt^aril,*  Kin^  of  the  Northmen 
settled  in  Ireland^  came  to  seek  Earl  Sigurd's  help  in  a  strugj^le 
with  the  fatnous  Over-king;  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boroimhe— *  Brian 
of  the  Trihute/  Sigurd  consented  to  assist;  him,  and  Flosi 
fjffered  to  join  the  expedition,  hut  the  Earl  would  not  permit 
liini,  since  he  *  had  his  pilgrimage  to  fulfil.'  Flosi  then  offered 
fifteen  men  of  his  l>anci,  whom  the  Earl  accepted.  In  this 
manner  the  first  race  of  Icelandic  converts  were  representetl  in 

*  Brian's  Battle/  where,  in  Mr.  Da^v'nt's  words,  'the  old  and 
new  faith  met  in  the  lists,  &cc  to  face,  for  their  last  struggle/ 

'King  Sigtiygg's  stronghfild  was  the  fort  at  Duhlin,  near  the 
hridge,  and  thither  hy  Palm  Simday  the  whole  heathon  host  had  met ; 
but  Brian,  warned  in  tuue  by  Oepak,  was  not  only  reitdy  to  meet  thorn, 
should  they  fall  upon  hini,  hut  ready  to  march  against  aud  fidl  upon 
theui.  He,  too,  on  Pahii  8imday  had  gathered  the  Christian  hogt  in 
his  leaguer  at  Clontaif,  and  so  the  two  armies  lay  watching  one 
another  through  Passion  week.  Brodir,  skilled  in  sorcery,  betook 
him&elf  to  his  black  arts,  and  from  the  first  got  littlo  comfort  either 
for  himself  or  his  hrothers  in  nrms.  If  the  battle  wore  fought  before 
Good  Friday,  the  heathen  host  would  be  utterly  routed  and  lose  its 
chief B ;  but  if  the  struggle  were  delayed  till  Good  Friday,  then  King 
Brian  would  fall,  hut  still  win  the  day.  On  Good  Fnday,  then, 
which  fell  in  1014  on  the  IHth  of  Aprils  the  heathen  made  up  their 
minds  to  fight ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  stamp  the 
Btniggle  with  the  seal  of  the  ancient  laith,  Odin  himself,  m  the  legend 
darkly  hints,  rodo  up,  as  we  are  told  in  many  like  stories,  on  an  apple- 
grey  horse,  holding  a  halboii  in  Ijis  hand,  and  held  a  council  of  wai* 
with  Konaltida,  King  Sigtrygg,  and  the  other  chiefs  ; — one  of  the  last 
api>oarances  of  the  god  of  battles  stniggling  with  the  fate  which  now 
at  last  had  ovei'taken  him,  and  helping  his  own  on  the  very  eve  of 
battle  with  his  comfort  and  advice.  Nor  were  other  tokens  wanting. 
In  Iceland  itself,  at  Swinefell,  where  Flosi  and  the  bimierft  had  so  long 
stayed,  bhiod  burst  out  on  the  priest^s  vestments  on  Good  Friday ;  and 
nt  Thvattwater,  Hall's  abodef  on  the  same  day,  the  priest  saw  an 
abyss  open  hard  by  the  altar  as  he  sang  mass,  in  which  were  Btrango 
and  awfiil  things.  The  Northern  mind  plainly  long  looked  on  Brian's 
battle  as  a  blow  that  went  home  to  the  heart  of  many  a  household.  In 
Caithness,  and  in  otlier  pai-ts  of  the  west^  the  Valkyries,  Odin's  corse- 
choo«ing  maidens^  w^ere  seen,  twelve  of  them  riding  together,  dis- 
mounting, entering  a  bower,  setting  np  their  mystic  loom,  and  there 
weaving  out  of  the  entrails  of  men,  with  swords  for  their  shuttles,  that 
grim  Woof  of  Wiir,  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  last,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  flights  of  tbe  Scandinavian  Swan-maiden,  ere  she  wing  her 
way  for  ever  from  tht?  world,  together  vdth  the  faith  to  wliich  she  and 
that  wild  strain  of  melodj  belonged/  ♦ 


- 
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and  the  Change  of  Faith, 

This  is  the  famous  Ode  which  was  translated  by  Gray  from 
Baitfafilin's  Latin  version.  As  given  in  the  NjaFs  Saga,  the 
'Woof*  has  been  admirably  rendered  by  Mr,  Dasent. 

The  issue  of  the  biiltlc  was  as  Brodir  had  foreseen.  He  him* 
self  killed  King  Brian,  but  was  taken  and  tortured  to  death  in 
rt»vt?oge.  One  passage  from  the  description  of  the  light  in  the 
^^a^a  we  must  quote.  The  account  was  probalily  brought  back 
t»i  Iceland  by  Thorstein,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  who  figures 
in  it: — 

'  Then  Earl  Sigurd  C4dled  on  Thoi'stein,  the  son  of  Hall  of  the  Side, 
to  bear  his  banner  [the  famous  ravtjii  bamier,  wrought  by  liin  mother 
with  mighty  skill]  ;  and  Thorstcin  was  just  about  to  lift  the  bamier, 
bxrt  then  Asmund  the  White  said— 

*  "  J}(mt  bear  the  banner ;  for  all  they  who  bear  it  get  their 
de4fcth." 

^"Hrafii  th©  Bed!"  called  out  Earl  Sigurd;  "bear  thou  the 
banner/* 

*  "  Bear  thiiie  own  devil  thyself"  answered  llrafti. 

*  Then  tlie  Earl  said— 

V"  'Tib  fittest  that  the  l>eggar  should  liear  the  bag  f  and  with  that 
ha  toolc  tlio  banner  from  the  staff  and  put  it  under  his  eloak. 

*  A  little  after  Asmimd  the  White  was  filaiii,  and  then  the  Earl  was 
pierced  through  vdtli  a  spear.  .  .  .  ,  . 

'  Tben  flight  broke  out  throughout  all  the  host, 

^Thorstein,  Hall  of  the  Side's  son,  stood  still  while  all  the  others 
llel,  and  tied  his  shoe-string.  Then  Kerthialfad  a«kctl  why  he  ran 
not  08  the  others. 

*  **  Because/'  said  Thorstein,  "  I  can't  get  home  to-night,  since  1  am 
at  homo  out  in  Iceland/' 

*  Kerthialfad  gave  him  peace. 

*  llrniii  the  Red  was  chased  out  into  a  certain  river ;  he  thought  he 
mw  there  the  pains  of  hell  down  below  him,  and  he  tliought  the  devils 
wanted  to  drag  him  to  them. 

*Theu  Hrafnsaid— 

*  *'  Thy  dog,  Apostle  Peter,  hatli  run  twice  to  Eome,  and  he  would 
run  the  third  time  if  thou  gavcst  him  leave/*     ' 

*  Then  the  devils  let  him  loose,  and  llrafn  got  across  the  river/  • 

The  result  of  Brians  battle  was  thus  complete  victory  for 
neither  side.  Christianity  had  still  a  long:  course  to  run  bpfc»re 
its  teaching  voukl  shine  out  in  its  true  purity  ;  and  In  Icehmd^ 
as  elsewhere  tliroughout  the  North,  the  old  faith  underlay  the 
new,  chec|uerintr  it  strang^ely. 

The  first  Icelandic  bishop  was  Isleif,  son  of  Gijmr  the  White, 
Hjallti's  companion  on  the  Law-Mount.     He  had  l>een  educated 
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fur  the  priesthood  at  Erfarth,  in  Tliurino^ia,  one  of  the  ^reat 
sdinols  of  tho  time,  and  broun^lit  back  to  his  own  country  a  wide 
reputation  for  learn in^^.  John,  the  first  bishop  of  Holar,  who 
wab  brought  up  hy  him,  used  to  say,  *  %vhcnever  he  heard  of  those 
who  were  g^oodly  to  look  upon,  or  of  great  skill  in  any  way, 
"Such  was  Isleif  the  bishop,  mv  foster-father,  the  goodliest  and 
most  skilful  of  men/*  *  His  son  Gizur  succeeded  him,  and  esta- 
blished the  sec  at  Skalholt  A  second  Icelandic  bishopric,  for 
^the  northern  division  of  the  island,  was  soon  afterwards  established 
at  Holar,  with  a  great-graiidson  of  Hall  of  the  Side  for  its  fii'st 
bishop. 

Ecclesiolog'y  is  by  no  means  a  strong  point  with  the  roost  recent 
Icelandic  tourists,  and  their  descriptions  give  us  but  va^ue  ideas 
of  the  present  state  of  the  churches  throughout  the  island,  or  of 
their  anticjuity  and  architectural  character.  According  to  Mr, 
Metcalfe,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  to  say  about  them.  They 
are  almost  all  new,  and  of  wood ;  *  they  don't  look  like  churches. 
They  might  he  so  many  wooden  warehouses,  with  their  square- 
headed  windows  and  utter  want  of  architecture.*  Such,  he  tells 
us^  is  the  present  church  of  Thingvalla,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  tlie  old  heathen  temple,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Oxara  river. 
The  materials  for  tlie  first  church  here,  together  with  a  great  bell, 
were  sent  from  Norway  by  St  Olaf.  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  a  tempest ;  and  a  second,  tiie  timber  forAvliich  was  the  offering 
of  the  Norwegian  King  Ha  raid  Sigurd  son,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Another  site  on  the  ThinirfieM  has  a  still  higher  interest  than 
that  of  the  church.  The  two  great  crosses  brought  to  Iceland  by 
Gizur  and  Hjallti,  and  borne  before  them  on  the  Law-Mount, 
were  afterwards  fixed  in  the  rock,  where  they  remained  for  some 
centuries.  The  place  of  tliat  which  measured  the  height  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  '  Cleft  of  the  Cross/ 

The  two  ancient  cathedrals  of  Iceland  have  altogetlier  fcillen 
from  their  high  estate. 

'  Skalholt,  that  is  the  single  farm*hou8o  now  representing  the  place, 
stands  on  an  eminence  just  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Bnmra  and  Hvita,  imd  oveiehailowed  on  the  south  by  the  tall  Yordufell* 
Ab  may  at  once  be  perceived,  the  site  of  the  episcopal  rosidcmce  waa 
chosen  with  great  tact  and  forethoapjht.  In  the  first  place,  there  ^ 
abundance  of  grass  in  the  fertile  Biekupsttmga  to  fatten  the  bee'V 
imd  polfireys  of  the  bisliops.  And  as  for  fish,  there  i^ 
enough  around  to  supply  the  extensive  domand,  and  hot 
cook  them  when  caught,  or,  if  requisito,  to  waah  the  cur  <^, 

But  what  was  of  great  importance,  Skalholt  was  secure  agai'  .lo 

Burprise  on  every  side  but  the  nortli-east  in  consequence  of  the  river- 

baiTiers  about  it Very  little  now  remains  to  show  the  former 

importance  of  the  place*   The  present  little  church  is  merely  a  chapel 

of 
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of  ease.  Grass-grown  mounds  to  the  south-west  of  this  edifice  indicate 
the  site  of  extensive  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Yonder,  an  enclosure 
marks  the  large  episcopal  garden.  There  are  also  the  foundations  of 
a  prayer-house  to  the  east  of  the  church,  measuring  twelve  paces  long 
and  six  wide.*  • 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  special  word  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  volumes  of  Icelandic 
travel  that  have  come  to  our  hands.  It  covers  wider  ground  than 
has  been  attempted  by  most  recent  tourists,  and  is  especially 
valuable  for  the  local  legends  and  '  folk-lore '  which  its  author 
has  industriously  collected  from  all  quarters.  With  such  excellent 
claims  to  attention  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  JVIetcalfe, 
in  this  book  as  well  as  in  his  former  descriptions  of  adventure  in 
the  North,  should  think  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  German  baron 
who  insisted  on  performing  a  series  of  elaborate  leaps  over  chairs 
and  tables,  '  pour  apprendre  d'etre  vif.'  Mr.  Metcalfe's  caprioles 
are  not  quite  so  heavy,  but  they  arc  quite  as  uncalled  for,  and 
quite  as  much  out  of  place.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  they  verge 
on  irreverence — a  fault  which  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the 
book  of  an  *'  Oxonian.' 


Art.  V. — 1.  Anuario  Estadfstico   de  Espaha  correspondiente  al 
Ano  de  1859.     Madrid,  1860. 

2.  Geschichte  Spaniens  zur  Zeit  Franzosiscken  Revolution.     Von 
Herman  Baumgartcn.     Berlin,  1861. 

3.  Spain^  her  Institutions^  Politics,  and  Public  Men.     By  S.  T. 
Wallis,  Author  of  '  Glimpses  of  Spain.' 

4.  Espapte  en  1860.     Par  M.  Vidal.     Paris,  1860. 

5.  Situation  Economique  et  Industrielle  de  FEspagne  en  1860.     By 
M.  Lestgarens.     Paris,  1861. 

6.  UEspagne  et  son  Avenir  Commercial.     Par  Ch.  de  Hardy  de 
Beaulieu.     Paris,  1861. 

7.  Papers  relating  to  the  Annexatiorc  of  Eastern  Santo  Domingo 
to  Spain.     1861. 

8.  Letters  from  Spain.     By  John    Leycester  Adolphus,  M.A. 
London,  1858. 

9.  The  Handbook  of  Spain.     London,  1855. 

FEW  countries  have  undergone  so  remarkable  a  series  of 
mutations  as  Spain.  Strength  and  debility,  splendour  and 
poverty,  glory  and  shame,  have  been  there  exhibited  in  a  manner 
80  surprising,  as  to  have  afforded  inexhaustible  materials  for  the 
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pen  of  the  histonaii  and  tlie  spet  iilatio?is  uf  tlie  pulitual  pliil<i»« 
sopher.*  Tlio  division  of  Spain  into  immerous  sjnall  states 
originated  in  the  wars  by  whirh  the  Christians  sk)wly  won  back 
from   the    ifoors  the   territories    they  had    k*st*     Tlie    district 

wrested  from  time  to  time  from  the  dominion  of  the  infidels  we 

frenerallv  appropriated   by  the  chiefs  of  the  several  expeditions^* 
and  Spain  was  thus  dividetl   into  as  many  separate   kingdoms  as 
it  contained  provinces.     In   tlie  progress  of  time — by  intermar- 
riages, succession,  or  conquest— all  the  minor  sovereignties  wero_ 
annexetl  to  or  became  dependent  on  the  two  powerful  kingdon 
of  Castile  and  Aragon.     Soon  after  the  nnion  of  these  crowtis  ' 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and   Isalx?lla  in  1481  the  last  of  the 
Moorish   proviiices  was  ctintjuered,  and  Spain  regained  its  nni| 
as  a   great  Christian   state.      The   feudal   ctinstitutitm,   howevi 
was  a  great  obstar  le  to  the  formation   of  a  centralised  power,  and 
a  contest  between  tlie  Crown  and  the  nobility  was  carried  on  ii 
Spain   as   in  the  other   kingdoms   of  Europe,     In    England 
struggle  terminatetl  in  favour  of  the  Nobility  and  the  Common 
in  Spain  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crr>wn.     The  privileges  of  a 
powerful  and   numerous  aristocracy   had    re<lnced   the  j>ower  of 
the  sovereigns   of   the  Sj>anish    kingdoms  almost  to  a   nullity 
and  the  people  possessed  considerable  weight  in  tlieir  council 
Aragon,  although   monarchical    in  its  form,    was  democratic 
in   its   spirit  and    its   institutions*,   and    the  attachment    of 
Anigonese  to  tlieir  form  of  government  was  so  great,  that  in 
preanible  to  one  of  their  statutes   they  declared  that  such  wj 
the  barrenness  and  poverty  ui  their   country,  that  were  it  not  for" 
the  freedom   by   which   it   was   distinguished,   they   would    cer- 
tainly aljandon   it  and  seek  a  settlement  in  some  more  favoured 
land,  t     In  Castile  the  prerogative  was  extremely  limited,  and 
its  Cortes  were   composed   of  the   nobles,  the  dignified  eccle- 
siastics,   and    the   representatives   of  the  cities.      To  constitute 
I  Spain  a  powerful  kingilom,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  pre- 
r.rogative.       The    Cortes   had    been    turbulent    and    troublesome, 
'  but   the  nobility^   by  reason   of  their   inde|iendent  jurisdiction 
and   their  armed    levies,   had    come    more   frequently  into   c( 
lision  with  tlie  Crown.     The  object  of  the   first  sovereigns 
united   Spain  was  first   to  cripple  the  power    of  the   nobility, 
then  to  humble  the  commonaltv.     The  nobles  were  dejirived  of 
their  seats  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation  on   the  principle 
that  since  they  paid  no  taxes  tliey  had  no  riglit  to  assist  in  im- 
posing them  ;  and  they  cared  little  for  the  subsequent  suppressic 

*  The  Gothic  moimrchy  mbciEted  in  its  integrity  for  nearly  three  centtuici 
Although  a  Christian  powt^r*  it  wau  nide  and  bttrbarous, 
f  J^obert son's  *  Charles  V,/  Introduction. 


popular  Hbprties  whirh  they  did  not  slinre.  Thr*  royal  an- 
ihurily  was  tlien  exalted  on  t!ie  ruin  of  tlie  g^randees,  and  the 
Cortex  were  reducetl  to  a  name,  tlieir  meeting  to  a  formality,  and 
their  power  to  a  shadow.  Freedom,  however,  was  not  entirely 
suppressed  without  a  struggle.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Spain  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  rebellion.  Several  of  tlie  cities  of  Castile  and  Arngon  took 
up  arms,  and  there  were  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; 
bijt  the  nobility  and  the  commons  did  not  act  in  concert,  pro- 
vincial jealousies  prevcnteil  combined  action,  and  gave  the  Sove- 
reign an  easy  victory. 

To  annihilate  liberty  a  more  potent  instrament  was  required 
than  any  that  even  a  despotic  government  possessed.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Inquisition  has  l^ceii  attributed  to  the  religious  zeal 
f»f  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  it  is  certain  that  jwlitical  far  more 
than  religious  views  led  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Holy  Office 
in  S[}ain.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  government,  and 
was  dependent  upon  the  civil  power  for  the  means  of  executing 
its  decrees.  Pmfessing  to  root  out  heresy^  it  effectually  eradi- 
cated liberty.  The  Pope  at  first  hesitated  to  sanction  its  intro- 
duction, and  consented  tmly  after  a  prolonged  negotiaticui.  The 
Aragonese  were  the  first  to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  tlie  new 
ecclesiastical  tribunal.  They  took  up  arms  against  it,  mur<lered 
the  chief  inquisitor,  and  prevented  its  establishment  in  their 
country,  alleging  tliat  its  mode  of  trial  was  secret,  and  therefore 
incompatible  with  liberty.  It  soon,  however,  covered  as  with  a 
network  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  entanjj^led  in  it^  meshes  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lnf|uisition 
wrought  upon  the  imagination  of  a  susceptible  people  with 
such  eiTect  that  it  completely  fascinated  and  subdued  them. 
They  even  l>ecame  vehemently  attached  to  it,  and  transferred  to 
the  most  hateful  tribunal  ever  erected  in  the  world  the  afFection 
they  harl  formerly  entertained  for  their  own  municipal  institutions 
and  parliaments.  A  tJieocratical  despotism  thus  became  the 
permanent  form  of  government ;  its  ]K)rtentous  shadow  gradually 
fell  upon  the  whole  of  Spain ;  the  intellectual  light  of  the  rest  rif 
Europe  was  then  effectually  shut  out,  and  bigotry  became  inse- 
parably blended  with  patriotism.* 

Religious  wars  developed   both  the  military  virtues  an*l  the 


•  '  To  the  Inqtitsitinu  the  worst  parts  of  tlie  Spanish  character  mny  undmibtodly 
he  tmi.'t;U/^Soiithey'«  *  Letters  from  Spain/  p.  182. 

•That  the  InquiEitToii  was  in  fact  a  political  engine  qnite  as  much  as  »  rifligiotts 
ini^titution,  there  is  now,  I  believe,  no  doubt;  and  much  of  the  odium  which  it 
has  thrown  upon  the  Chnivh  will  oiiv  of  these  days,  I  am  sui-e,  be  Iruusferred  tv 
ilie  State  which  desen^es  it/ — \YaUis'5  *  Spain/  p.  27  L 
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fanaticism  of  tlic  Spanish  people  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  At 
the  etniclusion  of  the  Mor^rish  contest  the  country  was  fiHed  with 
]x>Id,  energ^etic,  fiery  spirits^  inured  to  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, and  an  irrepressible  desire  for  war  took  possession  of  all 
classes.  There  was  an  universal  wish  to  break  through  the 
mountain  barriers  that  had  hitherto  separated  them  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  It  was  ncit  lonj^  before  the  national  ambition 
found  an  impersonation  in  the  Emperor  Charles  V*,  who  mado. 
Spain  the  most  piiwerful  monarchy  in  Europe,  and  entered  upon  I 
a  career  of  conquest  sueli  as  had  not  been  projected  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  objects  of  Spanish  ambition  wen^^ 
territorial  ag/^andisement  and  Catholic  unity.  The  fanaticism 
of  the  Moorish  people  seemed  to  have  been  transfused  into  the 
Spanish  race,  and  they  were  as  eager  to  impose  their  creed  on 
other  nations  as  the  most  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Mahomet  hadi 
been  to  convert  and  subjugate  the  world.  The  military  profession 
came  to  be  hekl  in  the  highest  repute.  Every  one  aspired  to 
serve  under  a  sovereign  who  was  as  great  in  war  as  in  council,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  glory  of  Spain.  Even  men  of  peace,  hitherto 
devoted  to  literature  and  art,  became  sohliers;  and  if  they  could  not 
l>e  officers,  they  were  content  to  be  privates.  Cervantes  and  Lo]>c 
de  Vega  served  in  the  ranks.  As  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
limit  in  the  largest  army,  those  who  could  not  be  admitted  into 
it,  disdaining  labour,  became  vagabonds  and  freebooters.  The 
serious  derangement  of  life  and  industry  which  pervaded  Spain 
during  this  period  is  noted  and  deplored  by  all  contemporary 
historians. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Transatlantic  dominions  of  Spain 
were  acquired  was  as  inarvellous  as  any  of  the  wonders  they 
contained.  The  colonial  empire  was  founded  by  men  who 
carried  with  them  from  the  Old  World  no  commission  or  au- 
thority beyond  a  geneml  permission  to  make  settlements,  and 
to  plant  the  standard  of  their  country  and  the  Cross.  Successful 
adventurers  returned,  with  unheard-of  productions  and  fabulous 
wealth,  having,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  conquered  king- 
doms as  remarkable  for  their  ancient  civilization  as  for  the 
boundless  treasures  which  they  contained.  Half  frenzied  with 
excitement,  multitudes  quitted  their  native  land  for  the  mar- 
vellous regions  Ijeyond  tlie  seas.  The  decline  of  Spain  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  the  loss  of  J>opulation  which  this  event 
entailed,  and  doubtless  of  the  many  thousands  who  left  their 
native  shores  a  large  proportion  never  returned,  but  sank  under 
the  influence  of  new  and  pestilential  climates ;  but  colonization 
does  not  permanently  impair  the  energy  of  any  country  that 
contahis   within  itself  the   elements  of  a  healthy  reproduction. 
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England  hns  suffered  no  cxliaustian  in  the  process  of  pcoplinj^ 
her  ccilonies. 

Ir  never  mitercd  into  the  thoughts  of  the  rulers  of  Spain,  after 
they  hail  taken  possession  of  nearly  one-lialf  of  America,  that  It 
could  not  be  always  retained  as  a  dependency;  Of  what  use, 
they  doubtless  said^  were  distant  possessions  unless  they  could 
fe  turned  to  profitable  account,  and  j;^ovemed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mnther  countr)^?  That  regions  embracing  nearly  a  quarter 
'  the  known  globe  could  not  for  ever  be  held  in  subjection  to 
European  state,  and  made  subservient  to  its  commercial 
iQtere:its^  was  certainly  the  last  idea  that  would  have  occurred 
to  the  statesmen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  only  object 
iras  to  obtain  from  colonies  as  much  as  they  could  extort,  and 
g'lvp  tliem  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  It  passed  into  a 
polittca)  maxim  that  colonies  should  buy  everything  they  wanted 
rerv  dc^ar,  and  sell  everything  they  possessed  very  cheap.  But 
the  most  singular  effect  of  the  colonial  system  of  Spain  was  to 
give  an  imjMilse  to  the  industry  of  all  odier  countries  rather  than 
ber  own.  It  had  long  been  a  piinciple  of  Spanish  economy 
to  base  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  on  the  wealth  of  towns 
mlher  than  on  agriculture.  Barcelona,  in  1491,  was  considered 
mu&I  to  Naples  in  splendour,  to  Florence  in  elegance,  and  to 
\enice  in  wealth.  In  the  fifteen tli  century,  at  Toledo,  Srgovia, 
aJMl  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  silks  was  127,823;  in  the 
city  of  Seville  alone  they  numbered  30,000 ;  and  Granada  and 
Vmlcncia  were  rivals  in  their  varied  productions.  Manufactures 
were  nnt  produced  for  home  consumption  alone,  but  formed  the 
hatis  of  an  export  trade  almost  co-extensive  with  the  world. 
Ccmiinerce  was  held  in  the  highest  repute;  the  merchants  of 
Barcelona  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth,  and  its  chief  magis* 
tmles  ranked  as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.* 

Notwitlistanding  this  manufacturing  development,  the  trade 
irith  America  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  In  1511-  the 
Cortes  of  Val  lad  olid  complained  tliat  strangers  possessed  so 
alaifning  a  monopoly  that  they  had  the  supreme  contiol  over  tlie 
pbbtir  wealth.  The  immense  imiwrtations  of  the  precious 
metak  necessarily  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  value  of 
money,    which    fell    below    that    of   other    countries^    and    not 

•  The  firtt  efTect  of  the  American  trade  was  to  ^v«  a  ^reat  imp«»tn«  to  the 
iiisii:o£icturef  of  Spain,  In  the  v ear  1545,  while  Spain  coatrivLHl  *  '  ^  upon 
its  oi»a  iadtistry  for  iho  stipply  of  the  coloiiies,  so  much  worlt  «  ■  rhat 

il  wa«  fiuppostd  it  would  hardly  bo  furniiihed  ia  less  than  six  v....  ,  ,  i  in  u 
short  lime  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was 
i^SpitAi&h  growth  or  fabric. — Robertsou's  *  History  of  Ameriea;  boolt  viii, 
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only  raised  the  price  of  ftH>tl  and  lahtmr,  but  enabled  many 
foreign  |foods  tt»  be  imported  e  heaper  than  similar  articles  could 
Ix!  nianul'acturcd  in  Spain.  Tlie  fiscal  system  of  the  Goverii- 
inent,  moreover,  loaded  with  the  heaviest  duties  all  native  pro- 
ductions, but  allowed  foreipn  produce  and  luanulVicturcs  to  be 
imported  almost  free.  Thus  Ibreign  silk  was  admitted  at  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,,  while  native  silk  was  taxed  a  hundred 
per  cent,  j  and  other  products  were  treated  much  in  the  same 
manner.  Manufacturing-  prnduction  must  have  soon  altog^cther 
ce;ised  in  Spain,  for  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  states  that 
in  his  day  one-half  of  his  countrymen  wore  nu  shirts  Ix'- 
cause  they  had  ntj  money  to  buy  tbein  ;  and  tlmse  of  the 
other  half  were  made  of  fabrics  imported  from  abroad.*  Tbe 
commodities  for  canying^  on  the  American  trade  were  chiefly 
supplieil  from  abroad  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  tbe  treasure 
which  flowed  into  Spain  from  the  Indies  was  consigned  to 
aliens,  and  found  its  way  ultimately  into  German,  Dutch,  and 
Italian  banks.  Agriculture  was  unfairly  treated.  If  there  was 
a  scarcity  J  corn  was  admitted  at  a  low  duty  :  but  if  there  was 
an  abundant  harvest,  the  farmer  could  reap  no  l>enefit,  for  ex- 
ptH^tation  was  subject  to  an  enoiinous  duty.  Districts  that  had 
once  teemed  witli  abundance  were  consequently  thrown  out  <*1 
cultivation  ;  and  tlie  scarcity  of  ^raiti  was  sometimes  so  ^aiX 
that  in  remote  provinces  many  died  of  stfirvation.  Such  w*as 
the  deficiency  of  labmir  that  it  was  long  customary  for  large 
numbers  of  the  French  peasruitry  to  enter  Spain  to  gather  in  the 
hjirvests.  The  precious  metals  flowed  in  an  apparently  exhaust- 
less  stream  into  Spain;  but  ttie  true  scjurces  of  prosperity  and 
revenue  had  drietl  up ;  and  while  the  treasure -ships  of  the 
Indies  were  discharging  their  golden  freights  on  the  quays  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville,  the  Government  was  in  absolute  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  royal  household.  The  public  treasury  was  empt>,  but  tlie 
vaults  of  the  foreign  merchants  who  traded  to  the  Indies  weie 
filled  with  gold.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  impatient  at  the 
contrast  between  the  wealth  of  these  alien  traders  and  the  poverty 
of  his  o%vn  Ix-ggaHy  exchequer,  devised  a  notaljlc  expedient  f*>r 
obtaining  the  command  of  a  portion  of  this  American  gold. 
He  ordered  that  all  the  bullion  imported  from  the  Indies 
should  Ix^  deposited  in  the  Gisa  de  Contmctation,  or  Board 
of  Trade,  and  there  registered  in  {he  names  of  its  owners ;  and 
he  claimed  a  right,  in  vutue  of  his  prerogative,  to  help  him- 


♦  MoQcada,  c^tioted  liy  Batiaigartet], 
t  Burke'*  Works,  vol.  vii,  p,  95* 


'  Geschichtc  Spameos,*  p.  8. 
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wt\t  to  so  much  of  it  as  his  necessities  required,  giving  bonds  to 
the  consignees  for  its  repayment  The  great  traders  of  Seville, 
to  whom  this  arrangement  was,  of  course,  highly  unsatisfactory, 
ventured,  on  the  accession  of  Philip  II.,  to  transfer  their  bullion 
from  the  public  vaults  to  their  own  counting-houses.  Philip 
had  recourse  to  his  father  for  advice.  The  Einperor,  who  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  discarded  all  thoughts  of  mundane 
affairs,  and  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  religious  exercises,  was 
thereupon  moved  to  surh  an  excess  of  wrath,  that  he  recommended 
that  the  culprits  should  be  immediately  arrested,  loaded  with 
irons,  imprisoned  in  the  fortre&s  of  Simancas,  and  tliere  put  to 
the  torture,  and  their  property  confiscated  ;  *^  and  such/  wrote  his 
secretary,  *is  His  Majesty*s  indignation,  and  such  the  blood- 
thirsty expressions  he  commands  me  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon 
me  if  my  language  is  not  so  temperate  as  it  might  be.'*  Such 
an  arbitrary  appropriation  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  property  of 
his  subjects  was  alone  sufficient  to  ruin  trade  and  Ui  drive  mer» 
chants  out  of  the  country. t 

The  circuitous  trade  which  Spain  compelled  her  colonies  to 
submit  to,  not  only  grievously  injured  them,  but  affected  in  the 
m<»st  mischievous  manner  all  her  own  in(histrial  interests.  Not 
a  single  article  of  Europeau  prmUice  or  manufacture  coukl  reach 
America  unless  it  came  direct  from  the  ports  of  Spain,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  gokl  and  silver  and  all  the  other  costly  and 
coveted  prmluctions  of  the  New  World  were  shipped  direct  to 
the  mother-country.  The  wines  of  Italy,  the  corn  of  Sicily,  the 
fine  fabrics  of  the  Netherlands,  tlie  woollens  and  hardware  of 
England,  the  silks  and  velvets  of  France,  and  all  the  rare  and 
jirecious  productions  of  the  tropics  filled  to  repletion  the  ware- 
houses of  Seville  and  Cadiz.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  goods 
were  merely  intended  for  transshipment  i  the  Spanish  merchants 
only  lent  their  names  to  cover  the  trade  of  forelj^nerSj  wht>  reaped 
all  tlie  Ijenefit  of  it;  while  the  vineyards  of  Spain  were  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  arable  lands  converted  into  shee]vwalks,  manu- 


♦  See  Appendix  to  Prescott't*  History  of  Cliiirlet  V.' 

t  It  is  instructive  to  observe  bow  rapidly  the  ruinous  |K)Iicy  pursued  horh  by 
tlie  Emperor  and  his*  son  Philip  Ih  told  upon  the  finances  of  Spain.  Wcigbtd 
down  by  care,  the  latter  had  recourse  to  G arnica,  a  man  of  great  political  expe* 
rirnce,  and  addressed  to  him  the  most  singular  leaer  that  ever  was  written  by  a 
Mpvereigu  in  distress.  *Sei\"  he  says,  *  what  I  suifer,  finding  myself  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight  with  a  prince  thiTe  years  old,  and  leaving  him  an  exiheijuer  »o 
ranch  out  of  condition.  And  besides  this  what  will  be  the  wants  of  old  age,  Ibr 
they  oppear  already  commenciug,  if  I  live  much  longer  without  seeing  on  one 
day  how  I  am  to  Ii\e  tbe  next?  Debtjj  and  exchanges  consnmc  everything,  even 
life  Itself,  and  weigh  $o  heavily  upon  mCf  that  I  do  not  know  how  1  am  able  to 
breathe.'— De  Castro's  *Spani.^h  Protestant*,'  The  letter  is  quoted  in  Dnvila, 
p.  255. 
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factories  closed,  and  mines  abandoned.  It  seemed  as  if  botli 
worlds  had  become  tributary  to  Spain  and  were  pouring  tbeir 
riches  intx»  the  lap  of  the  most  favoured  people  on  the  earth, 
while  a  g^n^renc  was  slowly  consuminjj^  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  artisans  were  thrown  out 
of  employment,  and  became  either  bparg^ars,  or  robbers,  or  monks. 
The  productive  classes  of  the  community  diminished  year  by 
year,  and  native  capitalists  almost  disappeared.* 

The  decline  of  Spain  now  proceeded  with  an  accelerated  pace. 
The  monarchy  was  soon  brought  to   the   verge  of  ruin.      All 
classes  were  steeped  in  a  common  poverty.     The  raonarchs  of 
the  house  of  Hapsbur^  had  reigned  over  Spain  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  when  Charles  II,  died  the  national   prostration  was 
complete.     The    proudest   and    most   ambitious    power  on  the 
eartb  had    become   indifferent    to   disgrace   and    sank    into  tlie 
apathy  of  despair.     The  whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart   faint.     The  population,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  was   ten   millions,   had    fallen  to    less   than    six 
millions,   and   a  revenue   which   had  amounted  to  280,(H)<1,000 
reals  had   dwindled    to  30,000,(K)0.     The  minister,   to  prevent 
a    total     dissolution    of    government,    was    obliged    to    address 
begging  letters  to  the  nt^bility,  and  even  to  appropriate  money 
and    plate  which    had    been    placed    in    the    churches  for   safe 
custtKly.     So  completely  changed  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ' 
that  even  the  passion  for  war  became  extinct.      The   army  was 
almost  wholly  composed  of  Germans,  Walloons,  and  Italians  ;  the 
few  Spaniards  that  could   be   induced  to  enlist   were  recruited 
from   the  beggars    that  had   multiplied   like  the  vermin  of  the 
land.     The  people  cursed  the  foreign  possessions  that  were  con- 
tiuually  calling  for  reuiforcements.     In  the  Neapolitan  territories-J 
there  were  not  six  companies  of  infantry  fit  for  duty,      Sicily^ 
was  defended   by   50i)  men.     There  were  scarcely  200  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia ;  fewer  still  in  Minorca,  and  none  at  all  io 
America.      The  only  sea-going  ships  w^ere  the  traders  to  the 
Indies.     Six  old  men-of-war  lay  rotting  at  their  moorings  before 
Carthagena,     The  fisheries  were  abandoned  to  interlopers,  and 
the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent  commerce   were  helplessly 
yielded  up  a  prey  to  pirates.     In  the  great  Transatlantic  colonies 
serious  disturlianccs  were  reported,  and  corsairs  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe  spread  ten*or  along  their  shores.     The  punishment  of 
Spain  for  her  savage  bigotry  and  t>Tanny  had  come  in  a  form 
the  most  damaging^  to  her  honour  and  self-respect     The  United 

*  In  Seville  the  number  of  rich  mADufHctorers  is  saiil  ui  have  fulleri  to  nn*- 
twcntietb,  and  the  population  to  less  than  one^faalf,  at  tlic-  clofe  of  the  rciim  of 
Cliarles  IL 
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Provinces,  that  countr}"  of  obstinate  and  irreclaiinablc  heretics, 
had  risen  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  iinportaiice  until  it  bocame 
the  commercial  emporium  of  the  world.  It  amassed  cn(jrmous 
wealtli,  created  a  great  navy,  seized  the  galleons  as  they  returned 
with  the  treasures  of  the  New  VV  orkl,  insulted  the  great  colonies 
by  maritime  expeditions,  and  precipitated  its  old  oppressor  into 
bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  nobility  had,  as  a  body,  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral  and 
physical  degradation.  They  were  equally  incapable  of  military 
exertion  and  of  the  performance  of  the  civil  duties  which  were 
inseparable  from  their  position  and  dieir  rank.  The  professions 
were  deserted,  and  even  the  humljlest  members  of  society  refused 
to  work.  Spain  contained  180,1)(K)  monks,  nuns,  and  priests. 
The  Jesuits  had  given  a  false  direction  to  the  cducatif^  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  indisposed  them  for  active  service  of  the 
State.*  The  influence  of  the  order  was  second  only  to  tLat  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  it  was  mischievously  active  throughout 
every  department  of  social  life.  For  two  hundred  vears  it  con- 
tinued to  sap  the  ^xiwer  and  strength  of  the  nation.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  wbole  Society  was  effected  by  Aranda,  the  minister 
of  Charles  II L  Its  views  and  interests  must  have  clashed  with 
those  of  die  Church,  for  it  appears  tliat  6  archbishops  and  26 
bishops  cordially  approved  of  the  decree  of  banishment  and 
sequestration  ;  and  when  an  att<?mpt  was  made  in  1815  to  pro- 
core  a  restoration  of  the  order,  only  2  archbishops  and  G  bishops 
were  favourable  to  the  project.f 

The  enormous  quantity  of  land  held  in  mortmain  was  one 
conspicuous  cause  of  the  national  decay.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  frequent  complaints  of  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  Church.  The  secular  clergy,  a  valuable  class,  suffered 
from  the  extension  of  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  for  as 
monasteries  multiplied  tithes  fell  off,  and  labourers  decreased, 
and  the  land  was  left  uucultivated.  Six-tenths  of  the  province 
of  Toledo  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  one- fifth  of  all  the  land 
in  Spain  was  held  in  mortmain.  The  evil  at  length  attained 
such  gigantic  proportions  that  resolute  efforts  were  made  to  check 
it,  and  in  several  of  the  provinces  laymen  simultaneously  sug- 
gested remedies  for  an  evil  which  was  eating  away  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emj^ror  Charles  V. 
tliere  were  not  wanting  advisers  who  hinted  to  him  the  eipe- 


•  Juan  de  Regla,  the  confessor  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  conuiK^nting  on  the 
tinncipk^  of  this  n^ligicms  order,  sajs^  *  All  the  gentlemen  ^houi  ltie>'  tukc  in 
band,  instead  of  making  ihcm  lions,  iht^y  miike  them  hens.'—*  The  Spauisb  Pro* 
tefitant?/  by  I>e  Castro. 

t  '  GeiCDiehte  SpaolenK,'  by  6auiDgart€u,  p.  S9. 
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(liencv  nf  relieving  the  rayal  wants  from  this  tempting  source. 
The  Duke  of  Alva,  big-ot  as  he  was,  proposed  a  raot-aiid-braoch 
reform  hi  the  temporalities  of  the  Chuieh,  He  is  known  to 
have  tiftcn  intimated  to  his  Sovereign  that  the  clere^y  possessed 
revenues  ;jfreatly  exceeding:  those  (4  the  State.  "^  Let  tltese  church - 
me  I  J,'  he  once  boldly  said,  '  be  depri%'ed  of  their  fiefs  and 
iKironies,  and  there  will  be  in  your  Majesty's  hands  an  ample 
fund,  not  merely  to  oppose,  but  to  annihilate  the  enemies  of  the 
Church/  He  complained- — probably  with  even  greater  energy — 
that  such  was  the  nnjuupuly  of  the  soil  by  churchmen,  that  the 
Em  pert  >r  scarcely  possessed  an  inch  of  land  wherewith  to  reward 
the  services  of  his  faithful  captains.  All  the  reformers  who 
attacked  the  abuses  of  the  (liurcli  in  Spain  contended  that  a  strin- 
fjent  law  of  mortmain  %vould  be  only  a  return  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  ancestors ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  Campomanes 
and  Jovellnnos,  the  g^reat  economical  authorities  of  the  country, 
proved  in  the  clearest  manner  that  the  accumulation  of  property 
hy  clerical  corporations  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  anc  i e nt  k  i n g'do m s  < jf  Spa i  n . 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  after  tiie  conquest  of  Granada 
mii^ht  perhaps  be  excused  as  an  act  of  jxdicy.  It  probably  pre- 
sented die  tjnly  effectual  security  against  the  revival  of  religious 
wars ;  but  the  Moriscocs,  or  Spaniards  o(  Mtiorish  descent,  were 
too  inconsiderable  in  number  to  cavise  any  serious  apprehension, 
and  their  banishment  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust.  The 
country  siill'ered  greatly  in  its  material  interests  Uy  the  removal 
of  100,000  of  the  most  skilful  and  industritms  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  still  more  unjustifiable :  at  least 
400J)00  of  these  people  were  driven  from  the  country.  The 
clerjjy  had  succeeded  in  exciting  the  most  malignant  enmity 
towards  this  unfortunate  race.  To  witness  the  burning  of  a  Jew 
was  a  I  w  ay  s  a  n  cxq  u  i  s  i  t  e  tji  ii  1 1  fi  c  at  i  oi  i ;  bu  t  d  li  s  pop  u  1  ar  enter- 
tainment  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  general  proscription. 

The  true  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain  were  a  depressing 
superstition  which  poistmed  the  springs  of  national  life,  vast 
wars  of  ambition  which  drained  the  country  of  its  population 
and  wealth,  the  enormous  possessioos  tjf  the  Church,  a  ruinous 
colonial  policy,  unsound  principles  of  taxation,  and  a  corrupt 
and  partial  administration  of  justice. 

There  arc  three  well  defined  epochs  in  Spanish  history.  1st. 
The  constitution  of  its  nationality  and  political  unity  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isalxdla,  to  tlie  ])eriod  of  its  hig:hest  grandeur, 
undrr  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL  2nd.  Its  gradual 
decline  fn»m  the  reiirn  of  Philip  IL  to  the  commencement  of  that 
of  Philip  \\  3rd,  Its  progressive  advancement,  frequently  inter- 
rupted, 
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ruptetl,  from  tLc  accessifm  of  Philip  V.  t<i  the  present  day. 
Fenliiinnd  VI.  and  Charles  III,  were  grent  regenerators  of  Spain. 
They  diminishetl  taxation,  restored  order  to  the  finanees,  and 
encouraged  a*]^rirultiire  and  rnaniilaetures.  Charles  III.  first 
departed  fn:»ni  the  traditiunarv  commprcial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
opened  the  ports  of  the  American  colonies  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations.  The  commercial  policy  has  varied  at  different  periods 
according-  to  the  views  more  or  less  enlig^htenetl  of  the  minister 
of  the  day.  Tbe  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  having 
lon«:  been  encourn£^ed,  was  afterwards  rendered  as  difficult  as 
possible;  ami  t]w  exp<jrtation  of  tbe  precious  metals,  once  free, 
was  in  a  subsequent  age  altogether  prohibited.  The  exportation 
was  equally  forbidden  of  all  raw^  materials  that  could  be  wrought 
up  into  manufactured  articles  in  Spain.  The  wisest  and  idilest 
native  statesman  that  Spa  hi  proljahlv  ever  possessed,  Ensenada, 
the  finance  miniMter  of  Fcrdiruind  VI.,  substituted  a  moderate 
duty  for  the  prohibition  mi  the  export  of  go!d  and  silver.  The 
deficiency  of  tlie  revenue  had  l:>ecome  a  chronic  malady,  hut 
Ensenada  for  the  first  time  obtained  a  surplus.  Tlie  period 
between  the  years  1748  and  1754  was  remarkable  for  the 
restoration  of  Spain  to  considerable  power  and  influence.  The 
American  possessions  during  that  period  had  paid  the  enormous 
sum  uf  3077  millions  o(  reals,  or  513  millions  annually,  into 
tlie  public  treasurv.  In  1751  Spain  had  20  ships  i>f  the  line 
building.  In  1758  she  possessed  44  ships  of  the  line,  1*J  frigates, 
and  22  sloops  of  w^ar.  Ensenada  was  enabled  to  declare  with 
pardonable  exultation  that,  with  a  fleet  of  i\0  sail  of  the  Hue,  an 
army  of  DO, 000  men,  and  a  surplus  of  \\(M)  millions  of  reals  in 
llie  ti'easnry,  all  of  whicli  he  confidently  hoped  to  possess,  Spain 
might  venture  to  disregard  the  power  of  England  and  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Franco. 

The  influence  of  tlie  French  Revolution  upon  Spain  was  at 
first  to  attiich  her  more  firmly  tn  her  own  al>solutism,  and  she 
took  up  arms  against  France,  as  a  holy  war  Jigainst  infidelity 
and  regicide.  Drawn  afterwards  by  the  irresistible  course  of 
events  into  a  close  connexion  with  the  republic,  the  alliance 
was  fatal  to  her  independence  ;  and  the  destruction  of  her  navy, 
which  had  become  considerable,  was  Uif  result  Her  subsequent 
alliance  with  England  against  the  oppressor  of  Europe  drew 
the  two  nations  Into  the  closest  relatictns  ;  and  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  liljeration  t^igcther  upon  Spanish  soil  they  ought  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  friendship.  AlK>rtive 
constitutions,  tyrannical  misgovernment,  violent  changes^  the 
loss  of  colonies,  pernicious  foreign  interferenccj  mark  the  melan- 
choly 
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cliuly  liistorj  of  the   period  which    followed  the  close  of   the 
Prninsular  war. 

Tlie  era  of  recent  regeneration  dates  from  the  year  1S30,  in 
which  constitutional  governiiient  was  fairly  inaufT^nratDd.  In 
18»36  a  veto  was  given  to  the  Crown,  together  with  a  power  to 
convoke  and  dissolve  the  Cortes.  The  active  part  taken  by  the 
monks  in  the  Carlist  war  extinguished  all  scruples  on  the  part 
of  the  Cbnstitutionalists  in  dealing  decisively  with  the  enormous 
masses  of  land  that  liad  been  locked  up  for  centuries  in  mort- 
main. In  1H3(>,  accordingly,  a  royal  decree  appeared  by  which  all 
colleges,  convents,  and  communities  of  monks  were  suppressed, 
and  a  prohibition  of  religious  vows  for  the  future  insured  the 
g^radual  extinction  of  the  monastic  orders.  That  the  public  mind 
was  thoroughly  ripe  for  this  reform  admits  of  no  doubt  'The 
bitter  hatred/  says  a  traveller  who  visited  Spain  in  1H5(X  rather 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  monasticism,  *  of  monks  and  friars  i 
is  quite  astonishing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  one  now ' 
made  his  appearance  in  his  monastic  dress  he  would  be  torn  to  ' 
pieces/  *  The  number  of  convents  of  both  sexes  in  Spain  in 
1834,  was  3027.  The  number  of  monks  receiving  support  from 
the  state  was,  in  1837,  23,1135,  and  in  1858,  6822.  Tlie  sup- 
presslon  of  monastic  institutions  has  doubtless  been  attended 
ivith  some  individual  suffering,  but  the  monks  had  completely 
lost  the  public  respect  and  with  it  their  usefulness.  The  moral  ^ 
and  economical  results  of  the  measure  are  now  fully  appreciated. 
It  has  liberated  vast  masses  of  land  from  the  fetters  of  mortmain^ 
and  greatly  increased  the  number  of  landed  proprietors* 

*  The  distribution  of  the  monastic  property,'  says  ]Mr.  Wallifi,  '  wliich 
has  destroyed  the  beauty  of  tho  convent  lands,  has  no  doubt  doubled 
the  productiveness  of  their  soil.  The  alms  whieh  supported  the  motms- 
tery,  and  kept  its  architecture  and  ornaments  from  decoy,  havo 
remainGd  in  the  peasaut^s  hands  for  the  comfort  of  his  family,  or  tho 
improvement  of  the  little  spot  he  cultivates.  The  spiritual  iustruciion 
of  the  young  and  ignorant  haa  become  the  care  of  the  secular  clergy, 
whoee  educati(m  and  higher  gifts,  intolloctual  and  moral,  midce  fiid  \ 
change  a  national  blessing.  The  impoverished  industry  and  neglected 
agriculture  of  the  land  have  received  an  accession  of  vigorous  labour 
no  longer  tempted  into  sloth  by  a  privileged  and  sensual  life*  In  the 
cities  and  larger  towns  the  c(jnvent  buildings  have  been  displaced  to 
make  room  for  private  dwellings  of  more  or  less  convenience  and 
elcgnnce,  or  have  been  appropriated  as  public  offices  or  repositories  of 
works  of  art.     Tho  extensive  grounds  which  were  monopolized  by 
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tfidike  d  Uxo  orders  in  tlic  crowded  midst  of  populous  quAxtcrs  liaTe 
been  convertod  into  walks  or  squares  dedicated  to  tho  public  liealtli 
aud  recrcfttion.  In  a  word,  what  was  intended  as  the  object  of  monas- 
tic endowments  has  boon  to  some  extent  realised.  What  was  menut 
for  the  good  of  all,  though  entrusted  to  a  few,  has  been  taken  from  the 
few,  who  used  it  as  their  own,  and  distributed,  rudely  it  may  be,  but 
yet  cffecttially,  among  the  many,  who  were  entitled  to  and  needed  it.*  * 

lo  addition  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  ordei*s,  the 
Government  has  assumed  a  direct  control  over  the  revenues  of 
the  Church.  The  number  ol"  ecclesiastics  was  considerably 
riKliiced  by  the  Concordat  of  1851.  The  number  of  bishops 
rrmains  as  before ;  but  the  Church  dig-nitaries  and  superior 
<  lerg^y  have  been  reduced  from  4382  to  11*23.  The  policy  of  the 
(jtjvernnient,  in  dealing  with  the  property  of  the  Church,  has 
Jiactuated  with  the  state  of  parties.  By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes, 
in  l%'d\\  all  future  acquisitions  of  land  in  mortmain  under  any 
IMretext  were  forbidden ;  and  the  property  of  churches,  chapters, 
hrotherlioods,  and  other  spiritual  denominations,  was  secularised. 
Tithes  and  all  other  ecrlesia&tical  revenues  were  alxdished,  and 
the  clergy  were  deprived  of  all  direct  reliance  on  the  people  for 
tiieir  supp>rt.  The  State  thus  became  the  owner  of  all  the  pro- 
perty of  tlie  Churcli,  and  imposed  a  special  tax  instead  for  its 
support.f  ^y  the  Concordat  of  1851  all  titles  acquire<l  under 
|Tre\'ion3  sales  of  church  property  were  confirmed ;  but  the  por- 
Uons  remaininc^  unsold  were  restored  to  the  Church,  A  com* 
promise  was  etfecteil  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Crown  with 
rc&jject  to  presentation  to  certain  dignified  oflices ;  but  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  acquire  landed  property  was  revived,  and 
certain  orders  of  nuns  were  re-established.  The  suppression 
of  monasticism  was  finally  acquiesced  in.  The  revenue  of  the 
primatf^archbisbop  of  Toledo  was  fixed  at  1600/.  a*year;  that 
of  the  ei^ht  other  archbishops  at  from  1500/.  to  1300/,  a-year, 
:ind  of  the  bishops  at  from  1100/.  to  bOO/.  a-ycar — certainly 
moderate  stipends  compared  with  the  princely  revenues  en- 
Joye<l  by  tlic  dignitaries  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  days 
iif  it5  ^jrandeun  The  salaries  nf  curates  in  town  parishes  vary 
from  30/.  to  100/,  a-yeai',  and  the  minimum  in  rural  jmrishes 
is  fixc^  at  22/,  a-year.  In  Ibbb  the  Government  intrcxluced, 
and  the  Cortes  passed,  a  law  of  amortization^  under  which  all 
land  held  by  the  State,  tlie  Church,  and  lay  corporations,  was 
din^cted  to  be  sold,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  to  be  applied 
in  works  of  public  utility.  The  operation  of  this  law  was  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  opposition  it  met  with  from  the 
clergy ;  it  is,  however,  we  believe,   now  again  in  force  ;  but  no 
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furtlier  sales  i*f  ehurcli  property  are  to  be  made  without  the  coi 
sent  of  the   bishops,     A    recent   ronventiun   bc»twecn  the   Pof 
tiiid  the  Queen  of  Spain  (1859)  restores  tr^  the  Spanish  cler] 
the  right  of  arquiring  hotli  landed  and  other  property  in  additi 
to  their  fixed  incomes  paid  by  the  State  ;  and  Her  Majesty  pledgei 
herself  to  maintain,  to  tlie  utmost  of  her  power,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See, 

It  is  certain  that  the  Church  in  Spain  has  not,  at  the  present 
time,  any  commandinf]:  influence  over  the  public  mind.     In  the 
rural  districts,   anrl    among   the    ignorant    and    uneducated,    th^^J 
power  of  the  priesthood  is  doubtless  consitlerable,  but  %ve  are  no^^f 
aware  that  it  is  oppressively  exercised.     In  tlic  towns  there  is  art^^ 
absohite  independence  of  all  clerical  domination,  as  is  attested 
by  all  who  have  possessed  opportunities  of  personal  observation 
nor  is  the  press  at  a!l  scrupulous  in  its  mode  of  handling  ecci 
siastical  subjects,      A  waiter  whom  wc  have  previously  quoti 
asserts    tliat  he    constantly   heard    the    most  extreme  Protestii 
opinions  from  the  lips  of  the  middle  classes;  and  that,  before  his 
own  countrymen,  the  best  resource  of  a  priest   is  silence.*     The 
intr>lerance  which  exists  is  the   effect  of  a  traditionary  system, 
which  has  made  unity  in  religion  the  basis  of  government,  and 
punishes  dissent  as  a  species  of  treason.      Uniformity  of  taith  is 
still  considered  the  true  foundation  of  the  throne.      By  the  137th 
Article  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1H48  it  is  declared  that  a  Spaniard 
who  publ ic I V  apostatizes  from  the  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
religion    is    punishable    with    transportation,    and    becomes    fo| 
ever  afterwanls  unqualified    for  the  exercise  of  any   professiui 
This  theocratic  demand  of  religious  as  well   as  civil  allegian^ 
was  common   to  all    European   states   in  the  sixteenth   centur 
England  only  cast  off  her  constitutional  intolerance  after  a  lo] 
struggle  of  opinion,  and  our  nonconformists  were,  three  cenlurii 
ago,  liable  to  penalties   for  the  public  exercise  of  their  religi 
little  short  of  tlu^se  which  are  now  in  force  in  Spain.     Opinion 
of  slow^  growth  in  the  Peninsula,  and  her  public  men  have  n 
yet  discovered   how^  to  reconcile  toleration  with  llic  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  the  monarchy.     One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Sjmnish 
statesmen,  however,  freely  admitted   the  decline  of  ecclesiastical 
power.     *  All  government,'  he  said,  *  depends  for  its  security  oi 
one  of  two  tilings — the  influence  of  the  clergy,  or  the  milita 
power.      Clerical    influence,    the    support    of   absolute    govei 
ment  in  Spain,  has  been  destroyed  ;   it  exists  no  longer ;  ai 
there  is  nothing  left  in  its  absence  to  pi*otect  society,  to  main 
order,  and  to  support  Government,  but  tlie  military  arm/f 
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infoierance  with  which  Spiln  is  justly  charged  (ua<l  which 
has  lately  manifested  ifself  so  ofiensively  on  the  subject  oi'  Pro- 
testnnt  burial)  is  embodied  in  her  laws  and  institutions  mdier 
than  displayed  •  in  private  life.  '  Althaugh/  says  a  writer 
already  quoted,  *  the  Constitution  does  not  tolerate,  the  people 
certainly  do  in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word,  A 
stranger  mig^ht  pass  a  year  in  any  part  of  Spain  without  hearings 
a  singfle  inqiury  as  to  his  religious  opinions,  or  being  troubled 
by  one  impertinent  interference  with  the  entire  freedom  of 
his  religious  action.  By  some  this  would  be  set  down  to  indif- 
ference, but  it  certainly  is  not  bigotry  ;  and  I  was  well  satisfied 
to  take  it  for  enlightened  religious  toleration.'*  As  an  indi- 
cation of  increasing  liberality,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to 
a  recent  bold  expression  of  opinion  by  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains in  the  presence  of  the  (iue^i.  The  preacher,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of -his  order,  t(K>k  occasion  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
to  state  his  conviction  that  ttie  Pope  ought  to  be  relieved  of  his 
temporal   kingdom,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  his 

2 »i ritual  duties  and  to  the  ecclesiastical  superintendence  of 
hristendom.  The  full  significance  of  this  sentiment  can  only 
be  understood  when  the  intimate  relatioi^s  between  the  Papacy 
and  tlic  Crown  of  Spain  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Spain  owes  much  of  her  late  iniprt^vement  to  the  increased 
strength  of  tlae  Government,  and  to  the  cessation  of  those  mili- 
tary revolts  which  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  chronic 
anarchy  and  made  material  progress  impossible.  Free  institu- 
tions were  of  little  avail  in  the  absence  of  order.  Constitutional 
S]Kiin  is  still,  however,  ruled  somewhat  on  the  maxims  of  her 
old  despotism.  The  Cortes  between  the  years  1835  and  1858 
have  been  dissolved  fourteen  times.  The  traditions  of  centuries 
are  not  to  be  obliterated  by  the  institutions  of  a  day.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  vvliat  Spain  needed  most  was  not  a  Con- 
St  i  tut  ion,  but  a  Government;  and  her  leading  modern  states- 
men, with  one  eminent  exception,  have  seldom  scrupled,  when 
they  found  they  could  nc»t  rule  vigorously  within  the  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  to  overrule  it.  Constitutional  government  is 
in  truth  not  yet  practicable,  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which  it 
has  been  accepted  in  Enjj;land  ;  the  country  does  not  at  present 
jiossrss  all  the  elements  whiih  enter  into  the  composition  of  our 
parliamentary  system,  where  the  informed  will  of  die  nation  is 
embodied  in  the  Legislature,  and  fnids  its  expression  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  number  of  persons  possessed  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  157,931,  being  one  for  every  98  inhabitants  ;  of  deputies 
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the  number  is  ^49,  being  one  for  every  4431  inhabitants  and 
452  electors.  In  the  election  of  1857,  10t),503  electors  voted, 
and  48,248  abstained  from  voting-.  The  want  is  felt  of  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  intelligent,  independent,  and  wealthy  middle 
class^  as  well  as  of  a  resident  landed  aristocracy  to  give  import- 
ance to  the  provinces  and  to  lead  the  public  mind.  Centralisation 
is  at  present  the  essence  of  Spanish  rule.  A  responsible  ministry 
means,  practically,  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
executive  really  governs,  and  the  favour  of  tJie  Court  is  therefore 
of  the  first  importance  to  a  minister,  who  may  find  his  career  sud- 
denly cut  shijrt  by  its  displensure.  A  disgraced  minister  would 
in  vain  rally  his  parliamentary  supporters  and  put  his  rival 
in  a  minority;  the  new  minister  would  immediately  dissolve  the 
assembly  that  opposed  kim,  and  soon  find  himself  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  steady  supporter^  The  practical  ascendency  of  the 
executive  over  tJie  legislature  is  not  perliaps  to  be  regarded  in 
the  present  transition  state  of  the  country  as  an  unmixed  evil.  In 
the  assurance  of  j>rotectitui  and  order,  industry  is  thriving,  agri- 
culture has  awakened,  and  commerce  has  started  into  new  life. 
Notwithstanding  tlie  real  suljordination  of  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  power,  the  Cortes  are  sometimes  the  theatre  of  ani- 
mated debate,  and  the  noble  language  of  Spain  is  heard  in 
oratory  which  would  do  credit  to  the  greatest  political  assembly 
of  the  world. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  note  the  recent  rapid  renova- 
tion of  Spain  than  to  trace  its  former  melancholy  decline.  With 
I'Cgard  to  education,  the  progress  in  half  a  centuiy  has  been  most 
remarkable.  In  1803,  out  of  a  population  of  10,250,000,  the 
numlier  of  scholars  in  all  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
kingdom  dltl  not  exceed  30/JOO,  or  one  t<j  every  340  inhabitants. 
In  1855  the  number  of  children  attending  the  scliools  of  primary 
instruction  was  1,004,974,  or,  taking  the  population  from  the  last 
census  at  rather  more  than  15,000,000,  one  to  every  fifteen 
inhabitants.*  The  number  of  normal  schools  or  training  colleges 
in  tlie  kingdom  durijig  that  year  was  1485.  This  is  a  great  change, 
showing  the  pro  found  darkness  in  which  long  adversity  had 
plunged  the  people,  and  the  wonderfully  rapid  spread  of  modem 
education.  In  lb21  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the 
public  universities  and  seminaries  was  13,G77.  In  1833  the 
number  had  increased  to  1S,0IX) ;  and  the  total  number  attending 
universities  and  all  other  schools  was  nearly  500,000,  while  in 
l85*J  the  numlier  receiving  elementary  education  had  again 
very  greatly  increased.     By  a  law  of  1812  the  Government  was 
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rfuLi^eri  with  tlic  education  of  tlie  pfiiple,  ntul  it  was  expressly 
eoactecl  that  the  Constitution  should  be  taught  and  expounded  in 
Cf'crj  establishment  opened  for  public  instruetion.  We  arc  not 
airarc  whether  this  provision  has  been  retained  in  the  amended 
Coiwtitution^  but  it  was  u  praiseworthy  attempt  to  g^ive  the 
people  a  eertain  amount  of  political  instruction,  and  well  adapted 
to  preserve  them  from  i^-norant  delusions  and  from  the  dosi^s 
of  dcmagrognes.  Public  education  is  strictly  opratuitous  where 
the  jiarents  aw?  poor.  The  proof ress  which  Sjmin  has  made  in 
pfjpahir  educatitm  is  the  more  to  be  commendetl,  when  we 
remember  the  calamities  with  which  the  country  has  been  visited 
daring'  the  period  in  which  the  chnnj^e  has  principally  taken 
place.  The  cost  of  the  schools  of  primary  instruction  amounted 
in  the  year  1855  to  32,273,470  reals. 

The  natural  resources  of  Spain  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
C!oantrv  on  the  globe.  A  gjeat  improvement  in  agriculture  has 
taken  place  since  the  masses  of  land  lon;^  held  in  mortmain  have 
been  broken  up  into  small  estates,  which  are  cultivated  chiefly 
by  their  proprietors.  It  is  stated  as  a  most  hopeful  symptom  of 
progress,  that,  notwithstanding^  the  immense  amount  of  land 
llirQirn  upcm  the  market,  the  valne  of  ag^rtcultural  property,  and 
of  real  estate  j^nerally,  has  been  steadily  increasin^^  thjou;^hout 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Church  property  has  commanded  an 
averaf^  of  nearly  doul)le  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  esti- 
mated. The  subdivision  of  the  soil  amonorst  a  great  number 
of  small  proprietors  is  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  highest 
•dev^<»ptiient  of  agriculture.  In  Galicia  alone  there  are  152,000 
proprietors,  who  pay  a  contribution  to  the  State  of  from  1  to 
10  reals  a-year.  The  hope  of  Spain  lies  nevertheless  in  her 
agriculture,  which  is  now  indeed  the  sole  element  of  importance 
Iq  her  exports,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  z- — 

Ex^ortatiom. 

AgrioialtiiTid  produoo           G2'89 

Fisheries      *li 

Minendfi       15-99 

Textile  manufactures 1*57 

Spain  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  present  a  great  com-pro- 
duciiig  country;  but  at  the  existing  rate  of  progress  its  character 
will  be  completely  changed  in  half  a  century,  and  it  may  become 
the  greatest  wheat  exporting  country  in  the  world.  The  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate,  which  pr«»duces  barrenness  over  immense 
ureas,  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  which  A  inner  ly 
clodied  the  sides  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  Tliese  were  either 
cut  down  or  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Moorish  wars.     The 
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perpetual  serenity  and  tmiispareiit  brillianry  oi  the  atmosphere 
are  owing  to  the  absence  of  that  humidity  which  extensive  woods 
supply.  To  reel  tithe  the  country  with  the  forests  of  which  it  has 
been  denuded  rnay  seem  a  gigantic  iindertakincr»  but  it  wouhl 
work  an  astonishing  change  in  the  climnte,  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  national  prosperity.  The  territorial  wealth  of  Spain 
was  estimated,  in  1H49,  in  the  *  Guia  del  Forastero/  published 
at  Madrid,  at  74,000,000/.,  being  nearly  24,000,000/.  more  than 
it  amounted  to  in  1803;  wliile  the  quantity  of  land  in  culti- 
vation, which  then  scarcely  amounted  to  one-ninth  of  the  soil, 
had  risen  to  more  than  tw^o-S€»venths.*  Agricultural  societies 
are  l>eginning  to  obtain  support,  and  the  scientific  discoveries 
and  mechanical  appliances  of  otlier  countries  are  readily  accepted 
and  broil j^ht  into  speedy  use.  Several  agricidtural  journals  are 
published  in  Madrid,  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  latest  im- 
provements ;  and  in  other  cities  similar  publications  meet  witli 
a  ready  sale.  The  most  jmssive  peri  pie  on  the  earth  have  at 
length  been  roused  to  exertion  by  the  stimulus  of  self-interest, 
and  a  healthy  competition  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  complete 
the  transformation  of  Spain. 

The  Government  expended  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  the  year  1859,  2,137,880  reals,  and  it  supports  two  Agri- 
cultural Colleges.  The  wheat  of  the  Peninsula  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Aragtm,  Estremadura,  parts  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  the  greater  part  of  Catalonia,  Upj^r  Andalusia,  and  por- 
tions of  Navarre,  are  regions  where  it  can  be  produced  of  a 
Cjuality  unrivalled  ;  and  nothing  l>ut  an  application  of  modem 
science  and  the  opening  of  gof)d  roads — a  work  now  gradually 
but  energetic  fitly  carried  on — is  needed  to  augment  its  quantity 
to  any  conceivable  extent.  *The  agricultural  products  of  Spain,' 
says  Loudon,  *  include  all  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  most 
of  those  of  the  West  Indii»s,  besides  all  the  grains  (uv  the  pn>» 
duction  c»f  which  some  provint  es  are  more  celebrated  than  others, 
and  most  of  them  are  known  to  produce  the  best  wheat  in 
Europe.' t  The  immense  central  plateau  of  the  Castiles  is  more 
than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  many  extensive 
tracts  are  only  adaptetl  for  grazing.  The  prevalence  of  sheep- 
farming  is  not  the  result  of  any  deliberate  preference  for  an  idle 
and  roving  life,  but  necessity.  'People,*  says  South ey,  *are 
apt  to  attribute  to  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  that  neglect  of 
cultivation  which  is  generally  the  effect  of  natural  causes.  'Fhe 
plains  of  Castile  and  Leon,  fcjr  example,  though  containing  in 
many  parts  a  soil  naturally  rich,  are  scarcely  capable  of  culti- 
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vatinn,  being-  from  continued  rains  a  perfect  slotigli  in  winter, 
Buid  from  want  of  springs  entirely  parched  up  in  summer/* 

The  revivfil  of  commerce  has  been  most  conspicuous.  The 
*  Aiiuario  Estadistico  de  Espafia  *  aflbrds  full  information  on 
this  important  suhject  for  liS5i> ;  but  tlie  subsequent  advance 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  even  more  remarkable.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Spain  for  the  year  1850  wore  valued  at 
l,H>6,€24,3i:^y  reals;  in  1858  they  amounted  to  2,4 75;j  17,8711 
reals. t  France  and  Eiig-laud  are  the  two  principal  customers 
of  Spftin ;  and  it  may  be  interesiiuj^  to  compare  the  amount 
af  their  respective  tninsactions.  The  im ports  from  France 
had  risen  from  212,438,525  reals  in  185U  to  538,^00,453 
rcttls  in  1857,  and  the  exports  to  France  from  133, 040,07 1^  reals 
in  1850  to  342,063,931  reals  in  1857  ;  while  the  imp*»rts  from 
England  were  of  the  value  of  1 17,194,203  reals  in  1850  and 
325,000,550  reals  in  1857,  and  the  exports  to  England,  which 
in  1850  amounted  to  141,312,261  reals,  were  in  1855  419,009,943 
reals,  but  fell  in  1857  to  252,377,308  reals.  The  commevcial 
inlercijursc  of  Spain  tlms  appears  to  be  more  active  with  her 
imme«iiate  neighbour  than  with  ourselves ;  although  we  have 
lately  exported  to  Spain  an  increased  quantity  of  iron  for  her 
railways,  and  of  coal;  and  have  imported  in  1861,  w4iether  in 
consequence  of  the  diminiished  duty  or  of  a  recent  superior  vint- 
age, an  increased  quantity  of  wine.  The  tonnage  of  native 
ships  which  entered  tlie  Spanish  j>orts  increased  from  303,402 
ill  1850  t*>  429,009  in  1857  ;  and  of  foreign  vessels  the  tonnage 
increased  from  270,232  in  1850  to  790,337  in  1857;  while  the 
ooastiiig-ships  which  left  Spanish  ports  amounted  in  1850  to 
250,507  tons,  ^nd  in  1857  to  440,955  tons,  and  of  foreign  ships 
ta  304,362  tons  and  527,945  tons  respectively. 

Catalonia  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish 
manufactures,  but  it  has  been  forced  by  high  protective  duties 
intt)  an  importance  not  merited  by  any  natural  advantages.  The 
Asturias  and  Gallcia  are,  by  reason  of  their  beds  of  abundant 
and  excellent  coal,  and  tlicir  water-power,  much  more  adapted 
for  manufacturing  puqioses  than  Catalonia.  If  we  are  to  credit  a 
writer  whose  statements  we  have  found  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  large 
prowirtion  o(  the  coti4jn  fabrics  sold  ia  Catahmia  is  manufactured 
in  England,  and  smuggled  into  Barcelona  with  the  names  of 
the  ostensible  makers  on  the   bales.J     Tlie  article  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  Spain,  in  licr  present  state,  is  iron  ;  and  of  this 
ininem!  she  possesses  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In 
1832  the  iron  manufacture  could  scarcely  be  said  tt»  exist  There 
are  now  foundries  of  great  extent,  wliich  will  soon  i'ully  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country.  The  iron  recjui red  for  ship-buikling' 
and  other  purposes  in  the  royal  dockyards  is  at  present  entirelj 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  the  country.* 

Thc»  tariff  lieinpr  the  most  restrictive  in  Europe,  of  conrse 
encourages  contraband  ti^atlic.  We  are  inforined  that  smnj^rgling 
is  so  completely  systematised  that  a  French  joint-stock  company 
undertakers  to  deliver  prohibited  gomls  in  Spain  for  a  remunera- 
tion of  sixteen  per  cent,  on  their  value.  The  number  of  articles 
charj^cd  with  duty  l>y  the  tariff  exceeds  1300,  and  the  system  is 
l>eset  with  the  most  arbitrary  ami  vexatious  formalities.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  to  prove  the  elasticity  of  Spanish  resources 
than  the  simple  statement  tliat,  notwiths*tandino^  tliLs  obsolete 
and  oppressive  fiscal  svstem,  the  revenue  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  in  fifteen  years  without  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  any 
increase  of  existing  ones.  We  belirve  tliat  the  Government  only 
requires  the  sup]X)rt  of  pul>lic  ojnnion  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
complete  commercial  reform.  An  association  for  this  purpose 
has  been  formed  at  Madrid,  composed  of  senators,  deputies,  and 
men  eminent  in  various  professions ;  it  invites  discussion  on 
que^ions  of  economical  science,  and  difHises  sound  information 
through  the  medium  of  pLimphlcts  and  journals. 

The  true  sources  of  the  future  prosperity  of  Spain  are  the 
teeming  fertility  of  ber  soil,  anil  her  inexhaustible  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  numerous  districts  in  which  the  vine,   if  cultivated 


*  Tbe  prodoctiTe  resources  of  Spiua  may  be  collected  by  a  glaoce  at  tbt  follow- 
ing Tabic  of  Exports  for  the  years  185G  and  1857,  and  their  value: — 


Wine  oud  gmpea      .*     .. 

Cereal  produce         ,,      ..      -.      *-     .. 

Olive  oil m  .r  ..  .»         .. 

Fruits         * 

Other  produce  of  the  soil       

Cattle         ..      ..      ..      . 

ForwU       ..      ..     ,,      *. 

Fiiheries •,      ,, 

Minerals    ,,      , 

Textile  prod u**!! on 8. .      ..      

Artide*  of  re-exportation       

Productions  of  dillereiit  species  of  iudustry 


1856. 


Reak, 

406,315,664 

161,919,234 
50.904,850 
54,829,933 
25,638,045 
52,. '505,695 
33,504.730 
2,276,584 

118,655.244 
16.09.1,757 
15,898,593 

126,067,794 


18fi7. 


iU>alA. 

460,237*985 

104/204.443 
63,041  ,510- 
36,538,811 
29,060,973 
70,634,974 
38,323,306 
5,168,:i45 

139,977,667 
15.485,477 

123,546,237 
82,290,403 
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care,  will  produce  pure  and  g:enerous  wines  of  nianj 
varieties,  and  adapted  to  all  tastes ;  and  when  nmds  are  opened 
to  the  coast,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  cunsum]>tion 
at  the  moderate  prices  for  which  they  can  l>e  exported.  Tlte 
marbles  of  Spain  are  of  great  variety  and  beauty.  Lead  is  found 
in  the  greatest  quantity.  Copper,  although  its  mines  are  not 
much  developed,  is  known  to  exist  in  abundance.  The  oxides 
of  iron  are  so  rich  as  to  produce  75  per  cent  of  metal.  Tin  is 
found  in  the  granite  formations,  both  in  veins  and  among  the 
aUuvial  detritus^  althouo^h  the  sterility  of  the  tracts  in  which  it 
exists  is  so  great  that  they  are  destitute  of  population,  and  have 
been  hitherto  little  explored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
derived  a  large  portion  of  their  supply  of  gold  from  Spain  ;  and 
there  are  remains  on  a  large  scale  of  their  extensive  workings 
among  the  alluvial  sands  of  Galicia.*  *  Spain,  by  a  very  singular 
CitaUty,^  says  Gibbon,  '  was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  of  the  old 
world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent  by  the 
FhoBiiicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives^  who  were 
c»Hipe1led  to  labour  in  their  own  minc-s  for  the  benefit  of 
!^  S   form  an  exact   type  of   the    more    recent   history  of 

,  I   America.*  t     It  is  probable,  considering  the  imperfect 

meftns  possessed  by  the  Romans  for  extracting  the  metal,  that 
much  gold  may  yet  exist  in  these  ancient  workings. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  old  province 
of  the  Netherlands  is  now  considerable,  and  all  remembrance 
of  former  injuries  appears  to  be  eifaced.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  publications  which  we  have 
jut! fixed  to  this  article.  A  Belgian  economist  of  eminence, 
desiriiig  to  draw  closer  the  com^mercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  has  prop*>sed  an  exposition  of  their  industrial 
products — those  of  Belgium  to  be  exhibited  at  Madrid,  and 
those  of  Spain  at  Brussels,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  seen 
to  l>e  the  mutual  interest  of  botli  to  exchange  freely  their 
resj>ective  productions.  That  Spain  will  always  be  a  great  con- 
sujiioff  of  the  fabrics  of  the  loom,  whether  produced  at  home  or 
im|K>rted,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  love  of  ornament  aad 
of  dress  is  universal.  To  glitter  for  a  few  hours  in  a  gay  costume, 
under  his  blue  sky  and  brilliant  sun,  on  some  saint^s  day,  is 
a  |ia5si»>n  of  the  Spanish  peasant  fur  the  gratification  of  which 
he  will  half  starve  himself,  and  be  content  with  a  crust  of  bread 
and  an  omou. 

The  present  imports  of  Spain  indicate  her  real  wants,  ami  also 

•  The  mineral  produce  of  Spain,  which  was  in  1830  of  the  value  of  l50»000,QOa 
reals,  had  increased  in  1857  to  305,5«i4,lOU  reals. 
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her  inability  to  supply  tliem  herseJf,    They  are  classed  as  follows, 
in  reference  to  the  duties  which  they  p.iy  :^ 

Per  cent. 

Mann fftctiired  articles 68'80 

Oolonial  produce         29*50 

The    tariff,    moreover,    is    pmctieally    prohibitive    of  a    great  i 
number  of  foreign   products.     It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  tliat^ 
these  impolitic  commercial  restrictions  will  before  long  entirely 
«Iisappcar* 

The  still  imperfect  state  of  the  communications  is  sufficiently 
attested    bv  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  t!ic  existence  of  (jf?5 
coal-mines,    there    is    a    lari^^o    imptirtatitni    of   coal    both   from 
Ena^land    and    Belgium.      Only  a   few    years    since,   the    Queen 
and    her  escort,  on   their  way   to  Bnrgos,  were   obliged   to  turn 
back,   in  consequence  of  the  bad   condition  of  the  road.     The 
Government  expended  on  roads  from  1800  to  1854,  860  millions 
of  reals,  of  which   580   millions  were  appropriated  during  the 
last  two  years   of   the   period.       It  is   surprising  that  so  much 
has  l>een   already   effected   in   a   country   sparsely    peopled,    long 
vexed  hy  civil  discord,  distracted  hy  invasions  and  foreign  inter*] 
ventions,  witli  an  impoverished  ngri culture,  a  shattered  industry,,] 
and  an  almost  bankrupt  exchequen     In  1848   a  section  of  thei 
first  railway  constructed  in  Spain  was  opened  from   Barcelona  tOj 
Matard      The  impulse  thus  given   to  railway  undertakings  wa»  ! 
arrested  for  a  time  by  insuperable  obstacles.     In  1854  tliese  grand 
agents  in  the  work   of  national  regeneration  were  resumed,  and 
they  have  since  been  prosecutetl   with  unabateil  energv  and  suc- 
cess.     At  the  commencement  of  18G1  there  were  1500  miles  of 
mil  way  in  actual  operation,  800  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and    concessions  had    been    granted    fttr  as  many  more.*     The 
movement,   unless   it  should   be  checked   by  unforeseen  cauaejiji 
will  increase  from  year  to  year,  until   Spain   is  provided  with  as  ] 
many  lines  of  iron  road  as  she  can  need.     They  may  reasonably* 
be    expected    to  modify   the    national    character,   by  destixiying"  I 
that   isolation   to   which   some   of  its   peculiarities  are    atlribu'- 
table  ;    and  by  bringing  foreign  visitors  into  the  country,   and 
enabling  native  Spaniards  to  extend  the  range  of  their  travels  and  * 
ideas,  they  will  probably  break  down  those    moral  and  material ' 


♦  The  railway R  dow  optn  in  Spain  arc  tbe  following r — Trom  Borceloua  to  San* 
giOMa,  226  miles;  Barcelona  ta  Tordera,  41  luilea  ;  liarcelona  to  Pamplfmu,  lll'f 
milet;  Bnrcelona  to  Hostatrich.  44  miles;  Barcuiotia  to  Martordl^  17|  ini1«K; 
Alicaflte  to  Madrid.  282  milea ;  Valencia  to  Almanzji,  connected  with  the  line  to 
Mi  drid,  72  miles;  Cordova  to  Seville.  80  miles;  Madrid  to  Judrisque.  ()5  miles; 
Sanfauder  to  Barcena»  34  miles ;  Alar  del  Key  to  Sjin  Cbidnan,  139  miles  ;  CadU 
to  Seviile,  94  miles ;  betides  several  short  brRuch  lines. 

barrieri 


lers  which  have  hitherto  so  completely  separated  Spain  from 
other  nations.  Tlie  eagerness  with  which  the  vail  is  resorted  to 
fcir  purposes  of  business  and  pleasure  is  i>hnAvn  J)y  tlie  returns. 
In  tlie  year  1859  live  inillions  of  passengers^  or  a  number  equi- 
valeiit  to  one-third  of  the  population,  availed  themselves  of  rail- 
way accommodation,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  seventy-four 
millions  of  reals,*  The  present  year  is  likely  to  produce  still 
more  remarkable  results.  The  telegraphic  wire  is  now^  esta- 
blished over  eight  chief  and  twenty  branch  lines.  The  increased 
intellectual  and  commercial  activity  is  proved  !>y  the  number  of 
letters  conveyed  by  post  In  1840  they  amounted  to  18,t551,555  ; 
in  1858  to  42,394,755,  or  2^  letters  per  inhabitant  per  year. 

The  further  commercial  progress  of  Spain  will  much  depend 
upon  the  freedom  with  which  she  throws  open  her  ports  to  the 
ships  of  other  nations.  No  part  of  Europe  has  superior  faci- 
lities for  tbc  development  of  a  mercantile  marine.  She  pos- 
sesses 660  leagues  of  Mediterranean  coast,  with  ti4  ports ;  and 
300  leagues  of  ocean  coast,  with  56  ports ;  while  France  has 
only  160  leagues  of  Mediterranean  coast,  although  she  has  470 
on  the  ocean,  or  fewer  by  one-quarter  on  the  whole  than  Spain, 
The  mercantile  marine  recently  consisted  of  6878  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  to  which  may  be  added  9971  fishing-boats  ;  capable  con- 
jointly of  supplying  the  country  with  a  numerous  body  of  hardy 
and  effective  seamen. 

The  great  object  to  which  Spain  now  aspires  seems  to  he 
the  reconstruction  of  her  navy,  and  it  is  upon  that  she  chiefly 
relies  for  the  recognition  of  her  right  to  resume  her  place 
among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  In  1859  a  financial  sclieme 
was  adopted  for  raising  a  sum  of  2,000,000,000  reals,  or  about 
20,000,000/,  sterling,  for  the  prosecution  of  public  works,  of 
which  sum  one*half  is  appropriated  to  raihvays  and  roads,  and 
the  other  half  is  divided  between  fortifications  and  ship-building, 
the  whole  expenditure  to  he  sproad  (»ver  a  period  of  eight  years, 
thus  enabling  the  country  to  sjKrnd  between  600,000/.  and  700,000/. 
annually  in  shipbuilding.  Several  fine  (jO-gun  frigates  are  now 
in  course  of  construction,  and  two  iron-plated  frigates  of  the  first 
class  are  about  to  be  contracted  fiU%  to  be  ready  with  the  least 
possible  del  ay »  The  existing  naval  power  of  Spain,  although 
but  the  shadow^  of  its  former  greatness,  is  respectable.  Inclusive 
of  packets  and  guarda-costas,  and  other  small  vessels  such  as 
gunboats,  it  numbers  256  vessels,  with  942  guns.  Among  the 
larger  class  of  ships  are  2  of  84  guns,  4  sailing  frigates  mount- 
ing 156  guns,  and  4  steam -frigates  carrying  147  guns,  and  26 
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smaller  steamers  carrying  142  g-uns,  besides  4  licavily-arnicd 
corvettes  canryinfl^  100  j^uiis:  and  numerous  ships  of  smaller  arma- 
ment^ all  well  equipped  and  provkled  with  disciplined  crews. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  the  Spanish  army  in  all  the 
pronunciamientos  of  the  last  twenty  years  is  well  knowTt.  In  the 
face  of  such  frequent  interpositions  of  the  military  in  politics, 
true  constitutitmal  g^overnment  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed. 
The  energ-etic  and,  we  admit,  frequently  patriotic,  men  whose 
influence  over  the  army  |2fave  them  a  commanding  position  have. 
generally,  after  some  brief  conflict  with  another  portion  of  the 
national  force^  concluded  their  enterprise  by  seizing  the  helm 
of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  civil  wisdom  and 
administrative  ability  of  a  high  order  often  have  been  found 
united  in  men  whose  antecedents  had  been  exclusively  military, 
and  that  they  have  conferred  benefits  upon  their  country  which 
probably  no  ordinary  statesman  could  have  bestowed.  They  have 
repressed  faction  by  the  force  of  their  character,  and  restored 
order  to  a  distracted  state.  Tiie  present  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Spain  are  undoubtedly  owin|r  to  the  firm  and  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  more  than  one  military  chief,  but  especially  to  the 
eminent  |>erson  who  now  presides  over  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
The  rcf^rular  Spanish  army,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  con- 
sists of  159,l>6t)  men  of  all  i-anks  and  arms,  including  44,000 
provincial  militia.  The  infantry  includes  20  battalions  of  chas* 
seurs,  recruited  from  the  mountain  districts,  and  supplied  with 
armcs  de  precision,  which  proved  extremely  formidable  in  the 
late  war  with  Morocco.  All  the  efjuipmeuts  of  this  force  are 
supplied  entirely  from  the  great  arsenal  of  Sei^Ue. 

The  military  enterprise?  recently  undertaken  by  Spain  against 
Morocco  is  understood  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  Govern- 
ment by  public  opinion.  It  seemed  as  if  Spanish  ambition  and 
fanaticism  had  kindled  into  new  life.  The  army  was  anxious 
to  show  to  Europe  that  it  possessed  the  military  virtues  for 
which  it  had  once  been  respected.  It  has  acquired  confidence 
and  reputation  in  its  short  and  decisive  camjmign ;  and  Spain 
has  proved  both  her  ability  and  inclination  to  take  the  field  for 
any  cause  in  which  her  honour  and  interests  are  believed  to  be 
involved.  We  must,  however,  state  our  opinion  that  the  harsh 
and  onerous  terms  she  imposed  upon  a  brave  but  unmilitary 
enemy  were  unworthy  of  her  generosity  ;  and  the  desire  evinced 
to  acquire  atlditional  territory  in  Morocco  is  as  much  opposed 
to  her  true  interests  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations 
made  before  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased.  In 
1851  it  amounted  to  about  12,493,033/.,  and  it  wms  considerably 
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Ee  expentliture.      In  the  year  1858  it  amounted  to 
S3,(>33/.,  the   txpenditure  still   being  somewhat  in  excess  of 

tic  receipts.  The  revenue  of  1860  shows  a  further  increase  :  but 
the  Spanish  Government,  desirous  of  urging  on  the  public  works 
on  which  the  further  progress  of  the  country  greatlj  depends,  has 
felt  itself  justified  from  year  to  year  in  proposing  swpplemenlar)^ 
estimates  of  considemble  amount.  The  interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounts  to  about  one-iburtli  of  the  revenue ;  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  army  are  about  5,0U0,'JUU/, ;  of  the  navy  a  littlu 
over  1,000,IX>0/. 

It  is  natural  that  Spain  should,  in  her  renovated  strength,  turn 
her  thoughts  towards  those  vast  countries,  once  her  colonies,  the 
niment  of  which  was  one   of  the  causes  of  her  decline. 
{  V    these  republics  have  hitherto  found  little  in  their  free- 

dom to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  Imperial  government, 
tainted  as  it  was  with  grievous  oppression  and  wrong.  The 
hopeless  condition  of  one  of  the^e  countries  has  impelled  Europe 
to  interrene,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  compensa- 
tioD  for  a  long  scries  of  injuries,  but  substantially  to  rescue 
from  anarchy  a  nation  in  which  the  very  elements  of  society 
seem  to  l>e  dissolved.  VVe  know  not  what  the  hopes  of  !:5pain 
mny  be  of  acquiring  such  an  influence  in  Mexico  as  may  lead 
to  an  acquiescence  in,  or  a  desire  for,  the  resumption  of  her 
ancient  dominion.  After  the  recent  annexation  of  half  of  San 
Doming!),  tlie  earliest  acquisiticm  of  Sj>ain  in  the  New  World, 
the  object  may  appear  to  be  withm  her  grasp,  VVe  do  not  believe 
in  the  iwssibility  of  forming  any  stable  government  out  of  the 
degenerate  race  which  has  reduced  the  finest  territory  on  the 
g^Iube  to  a  state  of  utter  barbarism.  The  experiment  has  been 
proceeding  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  has  resulted  only  in  a 
s|jeetacle  which  is  a  scantlal  to  ci\Tiization.  The  rule  of  military 
diictators  has  passed  away,  leaving  no  traces  but  of  desolation  and 
blood  ;  democracy  has  run  its  short  career,  but  only  to  eadiibit 
its  own  inconceivable  corruption.  To  be  governed  Mexico  must 
be  occupied,  probably  for  a  lengthened  period,  by  a  foreign 
force,  and  such  an  intervention  will  be  probably  welcomed  as 
the  only  possible  escape  from  the  most  intolerable  of  evils*  What 
the  ultimate  position  of  ^the  Spaniard  may  l>e  in  Mexico,  or 
what  the  position  of  Mexico  may  be  in  relation  to  its  neighbours, 
time  alone  can  determine.  Even  while  we  write,  important 
ev^ents  are  probably  occurring,  upon  the  consecpiences  of  which 
we  forbear  to  speculate,  Spain  may  be  assured  tliat  she  cannot 
serve  her  own  interests  better  than  by  acting'  with  all  loyalty 
towards  the  allies  with  whom  she  is  associated. 

The  recent  annexation  of  one-half  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo 
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to  the  Crown  of  Spain  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
aa  ao^e  full  of  start Hnij:  changes  and  surprises.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  1861,  the  Dominican  Republic  ceased  t<»  exist,  and  the 
country  became  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
The  island  of  San  Domingo,  or  Hisj>aniola,  as  it  was  named  by  its 
Spanish  discoverers,  is  unsurpasscfJ  in  beauty  and  natural  pro- 
ductiveness by  any  in  the  Antilles,  but  its  history  has  been  a 
series  of  destructive  revolutions.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  141)2,  and  was  soon  filled  with  adventurers,  but  was  abandoned 
for  the  superior  attractions  which  the  preat  discoveries  on  the 
coutinent  held  out,  and,  instead  of  yielding^  a  revenue,  it  became 
a  burthen  to  Spain.  The  eastern  half  of  the  island  w  as  ceded  to 
France  hv  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and,  all  commercial  restric- 
tions havuig:  been  removed,  that  portion  of  the  country  became 
extremely  flourish ino^,  and  continutMLl  so  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  The  contest  for  ascendency  which  ragged 
between  the  whites  supported  by  France,  and  the  revolted  black 
population,  forms  one  of  the  most  thrilling-  episotles  of  modern 
iiistory.  A  desperate  struggle  for  independence  was  terminated 
by  tlie  overwhelm ingf  force  with  which  France  supported  her 
colonists.  The  whole  of  Hispauiola  became  again  subject  to 
Spanish  sway  in  1814;  hut  Spain  being  unable  to  keep  an 
effective  garrison  in  the  colony,  a  revolution  broke  out,  which 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  island 
declared  it5  independence  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Hayti,  Then  succeeded  one  of  the  most  grotesque  imitations  of 
an  European  coup  (ff-tat  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  An 
adventurer,  who  rose  from  the  posit icui  of  a  menial  servant  to  a 
black  general  to  a  command  in  the  native  ainiy,  overthrew 
thr*  '  liberties*  of  his  country  an<l  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
This  man,  better  known  as  Solouque,  founded  a  *  dynasty  *  nnder 
the  title  of  Faustin  L  One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to  create  an  onler 
of  nobility,  composed  of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  barons, 
and  an  escapefJ  galley-slave  was  made  a  ])rince  of  the  empire, 
I'he  Spanish  part  of  the  island  revolted  horn  this  contemptible  do- 
minatitm,  and  remained  nominally  under  the  protection  of  Spain 
until  1844,  when  it  threw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  old  country 
and  proclaimed  the  Dominican  Republic.  Stjlouque  endeavoured 
t*j  rec<»ver  the  revolted  portion  of  the  island  in  1849,  but  was 
repulsed  in  his  attempt  by  a  small  force  of  4(X*  men.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  offer  to  Spain  of  the  resumption  of  her 
domini(m  over  her  old  colony  was  a  free  and  spontaneous  act  of 
the  President  and  people  of  San  Domingo  ;  for  in  truth  the  ctmdi- 
tion  t)f  this  fine  country  had  become  extremely  deplorable.  Forty 
consecutive  )'ears  of  war  and  revolution  had  destroyed  even  the 
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germs  of  prospcirity,  antl  reclocecl  one  of  the  most  fertile  islanrls  in 
the  Wf»ricl  to  the  neeessity  of  importing  the  productions  in  wbicli 
it  wns  once  eminently  rich,  and  even  much  of  the  ftwid  r<^quired  for 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.  Marshal  O'Donnell  lias  assured 
Mr.  Ed  ward  es,  our  Char|je  d' Affaires,  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public had  made  repeated  overtures  to  be  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Spain,  or  to  be  annexed,  but  that  he  had  invariably 
rejected  them,  sayinfi^  he  ilid  not  consider  such  a  step  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  either  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  that  at  the 
lime  the  Spanish  dominion  was  proclaimed  in  San  Doming:o, 
there  was  not  a  Spanish  vessel  in  any  of  the  liarl>ours,  or  even  off 
the  const,  and  that  the  intelligence  had  to  be  conveyed  to  Cuba 
in  a  small  coasting^  vessel.  *"  In  the  course  of  flie  last  month/ 
wrote  Mr,  Edwardes  from  Madrid,  '  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Santo 
Domingo  presenttnl  himself  to  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba, 
and  stated  that  the  Dominican  Republic  had  decided  upon 
annexing  itself  to  Spain,  requesting  bis  Excellency  to  accept  this 
spontaneous  offer,  and  to  send  officers  and  troops  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  Spanish  dominions.  Shortly  afterwards  an  envoy  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  appeared  and  repeated  the  offer  in  the 
same  terms.  Marshal  Serrano  declined  taking  any  decision  until 
he  should  be  fully  convinced  that  such  was  the  free  and  express 
desire  of  the  whole  of  the  Dominican  population  ;  and  the  envoy 
having  assured  him  that  such  was  the  irrevocable  determination 
of  the  Republic,  he  consented  to  send  to  Santo  Domingo  the  ships 
and  tr<Kips  that  they  asked  for;  but  upon  condition  that  not  a 
single  Spanish  soldier  should  put  foot  on  shore  until,  by  means 
of  the  nmnicipalities,  by  universid  suffrage,  or  by  some  other 
clear  and  distinct  manner,  a  **  plebiscite,*'  or  something  equi- 
valent, decreeing  the  annexation,  should  have  been  voted  ;  and 
that  even  in  that  case  he  would  not  accept  it  otherwise  than  ad 
interim  and  ad  referc/idum  to  the  tie  ci  si  on  of  Her  Catholic  Majesty. 
After  this  declaration  he  des]>atched  the  ships  with  3000  men 
OQ  board  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo.'*  ^Hie  Domini  - 
cans  are  described  in  a  despatch  from  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  raising  the  flag  of  Castile 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  witli  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  people  which,  after  Jong  suffering  and  with  a  gloomy  future 
before  it,  resolutclv  sought  for  relief,  tranquillity,  and  securitv 
in  a  long  cherished  measure.  It  appears  that  not  only  all  the 
towns  of  Santo  Domingo  spontaneously  declared  their  renewed 
alleg^iance  to  Spain,  but  S4jme  places  on  tlie  frontier  of  the  Re- 
public of  Hayti  followed  the  example. 
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Every  interest  in  San  Domingo  liad,  on  the  testimtmy  of  the 
British  consul,  fallen  into  complete*  decay  ;  and  on  the  acceptance 
by  Spain  of  the  proflered  allegiance  of  the  settlement,  its  paper 
money  immediately  rose  in  value  30  per  cent.  The  Spaiush 
Government  has  ^iven  the  most  satisfactory  pledges  that  slavery 
shall  not  be  re  ia  trod  need,  indeed,  the  re  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  Crown  is  moraUy 
impossible*  A  special  enactiiient  of  the  Cortes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  legalise  it,  and  oj>inion  in  Spain  wouhl  not  sanction  the 
act.  The  Prime  Minister  eraphatically  declared  on  a  recent 
occasion  that  the  public  opinion  tif  his  country  had  been  pr«3- 
nounce<l  decidedly  against  the  slave  trade,  and  tliat  his  Govem- 
ment  was  using  its  best  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  that 
its  total  suppression  could  not  be  effected  in  a  day,  or  before 
measures  for  substituting  other  labour  were  matured.*  It  will 
be  fur  the  Spanish  Government  now  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
its  pledges,  and  to  develope  tlie  riches  of  this  noble  island, 
A  great  experiment  will  soon  be  in  progress  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  tropical  produee  by  free  labour.  We  believe  it  will 
be  a  successful  one.  It  must,  should  it  so  prove,  effect  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  present  colorual  economy  of  Spain,  There 
will  no  longer  lie  even  a  preteott  ior  conniving  at  tlie  slave  trade, 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  slaverv  within  the  S|>anish  doml 
mons  will  be  assured.  No  ono  can  desire  a  sudden  emancipation 
of  the  Negro  race  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  in  any  other  portion  of 
tlie  world,  but  a  policy  of  pmgreasive  amelioration  and  ultimate 
freedom  must  and  will  be  the  necessary  result.  We  believe  such 
a  consummation  lo  be  the  sincere  wish  of  the  Spanish  people. 

Spain,  while  retaining  her  originality  of  character,  is  far 
from  being  so  much  in  the  rear  of  modern  nations  as  is  some- 
times supposetl.t  Much  that  may  yet  be  objectionable  in  her 
government  she  owes  to  the  principles  on  which  she  was  long* 
ruled.  From  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  down  to  the  con- 
quest  of  Granada  this  high-minded  people  had  scarcely  anj 
pfditical  intercourse  with  die  rest  of  Europe.  They  had  littL 
knowledge  of  anything  bevond  their  mountain  barrier  ;  and  thei] 
isolation,  combined  with  their  strong  religious  temperament,  matle 
them  tlie  willing  victims  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Spain  long 
tried  to  imjx>se  her  yoke  and  her  faith  upon  Europe.  It  was  a 
rash  and  hopeless  struggle  against  the  laws  of  society ;  and, 
ImiHed  in  the  enterprise,  she  sank  into  profound  and  apparently 
hopeless  exhausttoiL      *  It  is  but  a  corpse  that  I  have  reanimated,' 

♦  DeBDitch  of  Mr-  Edvardes  to  Lord  J.  RDssdl,  July  7,  1861. 
t  Sucb,  at  least   is  the  opinion  of  a  recent  French  writer  of  great  mtelligence. 
See  '  L'Ecp&gne  eit  1)^60/  par  Yidal. 
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said  Albcroni,  the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  when  eontem plating: 
the  results  of  the  temporary  energy  he  had  infused  into  the  State  ; 

*  and  when  1  die,  it  will  again  quietly  lav  itself  down  in  its  tornh.' 
But  the  nation  never  lost  its  vitality,  and  the  national  eh.iractcr 
sur%-ived  the  national  humiliation.  The  royal  authority  has 
stood  unshaken  amidst  all  the  political  tempests  that  have 
desolated  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Indeed  the  people  ran  appre- 
ciate m>  government  of  which  monaixiiy  is  not  the  presiding 
prineiple,  and  they  arc  hut  too  prone  to  consider  it  as  the  only 
substantial  power  of  the  State.  Loyalty  is  an  inextinguishable 
passion,  and  the  throne  is  based  on  ancient  traditions,  although 
sttrrounded  and  supported  by  modem  institutions. 

The  feeling  of  the  Spanish  pc^nple  on  the  return  of  pros- 
perity, and  theix  just  confidejice  in  the  future,  iouiid  a  suit* 
mble  expression  in  the  address  of  the  Queen's  ministers  to  their 
Sovereign  on  the    restoration  of  San   Domingo  to  the    Crown, 

*  God,"  they  say,  '  who  during  a  period  tlie  memory  of  which 
lA  impexishable  exalted  this  monarchy,  and  who  has  preserved 
the  purity  of  its  reputation  in  the  midst  of  long  and  terrible 
trials,  has  permitted  it  to  reco%-eT  from  its  jiast  weakness,  and 
to  be  able  to  embrace  a  people  wlio  were  sejmjated  from  its 
bosom  in  days  of  perturbation  and  debility  which  will  never 
return.'  The  -revival  of  Spain  can  excite  in  this  country  no 
feelinir  but  one  of  unqualified  satisfaction.  *  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,'  in  the  words  of  Lord  Russell,  '  have  for  long  pei-jods  of 
time,  and  in  circumstances  of  higli  moment  to  each,  been  faithful 
and  active  allies,  and  their  alliance  has  been  greatly  useful  and 
highly  honourable  to  both.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  British 
policy  to  wish  well  to  Spain,  and  earnestly  to  desire  her  welfare 
and  prosperity.^*  While  endeavouring  to  bring  prominently 
forward  the  very  strong  grounds  whicii  exist  for  believing  that 
ate  is  at  length  arousing  herself  and  taking  the  right  course  of 
industry  atKl  enterprise,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  Uy  notice 
the  many  attractions  of  the  country  which  are  pleasantly  set 
forth  in  the  *  Letters  from  Spain,'  the  work  of  a  very  accom- 
plisbed  man.  Neither  have  we  entered  at  length  upon  the  histar\' 
of  the  court  or  the  conduct  of  the  political  leaders  of  Spain  ;  and  in 
|)articular  we  have  with  some  ditHculty  abstained  from  adverting 
at  present  to  certain  iinancial  shortcomings  of  tlie  Spanish 
Oovernment,  because  we  are  persuadetl  that  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  it  will  proudly  redeem  the  honour  of  the  country, 
aiul  efface  from  its  escutcheon  a  great  and  lamentable  blot. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Addresses  delivered  on  different  Public   Occasions 

hij  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  AWcrt,     1857. 
2.   Prince  Albert's  Speeches.     People's  Edition. 

THKRE  are  events — the  jxiralysini^  nature  of  which  seems  to 
aiTest  the  band  of  Time  himself,  causing  a  recoil,  etjually 
from  the  Past  and  the  Future,  in  which  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a  nation  stands  for  awhile  s^iddily  still,  like  a  ship 
struck  between  two  seas. 

Of  this  character  is  the  event  under  which  the  coimtry  Is  still 
stunned — the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  We  were  all  at  the 
busy  work  or  idle  play  of  life,  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to 
field,  preparing  for  a  great  mart  of  the  inventions  and  productions 
of  the  civilized  work!,  and  seeing  no  cloud,  except  one,  which 
we  made  equally  sure  to  repel  or  disj>erse  ;  when  suddenly,  and 
to  many  without  the  slightest  preparation,  there  appeared  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  tlte  millions  of  the  land  gazed  upon  it  with 
sorrowful  anxiety.  The  metaphor  goes  no  further.  For  whom  did 
that  writing  concern?  Not  the  tyrant  sAvelling  w*ith  pri<le,  or 
the  Sybarite  revelling  in  excess;  not  one  who,  in  any  sense,  was 
using  the  sacred  things  of  the  Lord's  temple  for  unhallowed  pur- 
poses, but  a  Prince,  gentle,  pure,  and  upright,  wise  and  g<»o<l. 
Let  us  not,  however,  act  or  speak  as  if  the  death  of  the  rightct>us, 
even  in  the  vigour  of  his  days  and  the  zenith  of  his  usefulness, 
were  a  strange,  or,  in  every  sense,  an  evil  thing,  in  this  imperfect 
world.  Much  mercy  has  been  shown  by  the  Dispenser  of  events. 
He  has  been  cut  off  by  no  accident  harrowing  the  soul  with  second 
causes — by  no  assassin  sullying  our  resignation  with  feelings  of 
resentment.  He  has  died  with  his  own  beloved  ones  about  him, 
cared  for  and  tended  by  the  highest  skill  in  the  land  ;  with  the 
pravers  of  multitudes  of  the  subjects  of  that  agonizetl  Lady 
besieging  Heaven,  all  im|xutunate  for  his  life,  and  the  wail  of  a 
great  nation  rising  muffled  about  his  couch.  It  is  sufficient  that 
in  the  -lianrls  of  the  Lord  are  the  issues  of  life  an<l  death,  and 
that  without  His  knowledge  not  a  span^>w  falls  ti»  the  ground. 

Nor  let  it  eitlier  ungratefidly  and  untruly  be  said  that  we  have 
utterly  lost  him  whom  we  so  deeply  lament.  A  life  spent  among 
us  for  above  twenty  years  in  one  ceaseless  stream  of  good  and 
wise  works,  no  death  of  the  body  can  be  said  to  sweep  away.  In 
the  light  of  a  glorious  example,  long  watche<l  by  the  good  with 
ever- increasing  admiration,  that  life  is  ours  still.  Let  us,  ther*?' 
fore,  endeavour,  in  all  humility,  to  trnce  something* of  the  cha- 
mcter  and  habits  of  a  mind  which  has  left  as  a  legacy  a  standard 
of  conduct  so  far  raised  above  all  former  precetlent;  enlisting  the 
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help  of  Lis  own  honoured  words  In  our  task,  by  referring,  as 
we  proceed,  to  that  small  vtjlume  of  his  'Speeches'  on  various 
pnlilic  occasions^  wherein  the  mind  raay  be  said  to  have  traced 
an  unassailable  record  of  itself. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  character  to  which  the  term  g^reatness 
is  applied.  The  one  possessing-  g^or^eous  powers,  unsustained  by 
auy  correspond  in  If  elevation  of  the  whole  man,  which  crosses  our 
path  in  this  world  ILke  a  meteor,  attracting-  notice  as  much  by  its 
irregularity  as  its  lig-lit.  The  other,  endowed  with  that  perfect 
balance  of  mental  powers  and  moral  c|ualities — the  tolns  teres — 
which  needs  to  be  known  as  a  whole  before  it  can  be  appreciated  in 
its  parts  ;  appealing  not  to  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  thirst  for 
excitement,  but  to  our  deeper  sympathies  and  nobler  aspirations, 
and  therefore  slow  t^j  find  favour  in  a  world  more  quickly  caught 
by  dazzling  eccentricities  than  by  the  steady  light  of  a  general 
superiority  of  being.  Of  this  last  class  of  character,  and  from 
the  station  he  occupied  and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  erne 
of  the  most  perfect  examples  which  history  will,  perhaps,  ever 
record,  was  tliat  illustrious  man  whose  career  is  thus  early 
closed. 

Looking  back  now  at  the  time  when  the  Prince  first  came  to 
this  country,  a  young  and  untried  foreigner,  to  whom  we  gave  so 
much,  and  from  whom  we  expected  so  little,  the  nation  seems  to 
have  been  strangely  blind  to  the  promise  which  we  now  feel 
ahvays  beamed  from  that  firm  and  serene  brow.  There  was  no 
outburst  4>f  congratulation  that  a  lot  so  brilliant  should  have 
fallen,  to  all  appearances;,  so  auspiciously.  We  waited  and 
watched,  with  no  very  eager  interest,  prepared  rather  to  discover 
those  errors  and  shortcomings  known  to  be  inseparable  from 
youtli — and  not  youth  only^ — and  royalty,  than  to  hail  any  dawn- 
ing" signs  of  a  great  and  exceptional  career*  Nor  was  our  blind- 
ness intentional  or  malicious.  Behind  the  constitutional  restraints 
imposed  on  all  English  monarchs,  to  which  the  other  Self  of  a 
reigning  ( jueen  was  necessarily  subject, — restraints  imposed  pur- 
posely to  neutralize  the  |>ersonal  propensities  ot  the  individual, 
and  to  level  each  in  succession  to  the  same  safe  and  just  medium, 
— from  behind  these  limits  royalty  assumes  but  a  colourless,  how* 
ever  imposing,  character  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  If  the 
private  life  be  outwardly  decorous,  little  is  said,  and  that  Utile 
often  not  true. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  this  incapacity  f)f  judging,  what  right 
had  wc  to  raise  any  hopes  beyond  that  same  measure  of  respec- 
tability and  decorum?  Wliat  precedent  had  we  for  a  Prince 
leading  a  life,  setting  an  example,  and  creating  for  himself  a 
career,   for  the  good   of  a  country,   such   as  wc  novv  proudly, 
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fondly,  and  sadly  look  back  upon ?  If  any  one  had  ventured  to 
prophesy  that  this  untriL^d  youth  and  foreigner  was  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  every  form  of  intelligence,  foremost  in 
plans  of  active  philanthropy,  foremost  in  diligence,  order,  and 
judgement,  in  purity  of  morals,  and  the  practice  of  every  do- 
mestic virtue,  he  would  have  been  scouted  as  a  dreamer  of' 
dreams,  A  youth  just  twenty  years  of  an^e,  and  yet  fidly  fur- 
nished in  every  scholarly  department  of  learning  and  taste  ;  a 
modern  German  Prince,  and  yet  the  worshipper  of  constitutional 
laws  and  the  friend  of  progress ;  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
life,  exalted  in  station,  and  suddenly  exalted  in  fortune;  pos- 
sessing  gjeat  personal  advantage,  and  ushered  into  a  g-ay 
and  luxurious  court,  and  yet  not  one  blot  on  his  moral 
escutcheon;  royal,  yet  disdaining  every  royal  road  to  attain- 
ment and  every  traditional  royal  right  to  self-indulgence. 
Surely  we  may  be  pardoned  for  not  readily  believing  in  a 
character  which  the  history  of  princes  and  of  mankind  had 
doubly  proved  to  be  fabulous ! 

The  country  had  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  of 
Prince  Albert  before  he  became  a  suitor  lor  our  young  Queen  ; 
nor  scarcely  more  between  the  16th  November,  1839,  when  Her 
Majesty  announced  him  to  the  Privy  Council  as  the  object  of 
her  choice  in  words  of  trust  now  made  touching  by  their  subse- 
quent fulfilment,  and  tlie  lOili  Febiniary,  1840,  when  this  most 
auspicious  marriage  took  place.  A  few^  days  before  the  wedding 
ceremonial  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  his  customary  plainness,  '  It  appears  to  me  that  the  public 
ought  to  know  something  beyond  the  name  of  Prince  All>eTt  ;* 
and  truly  it  does  appear  strange  now  that  there  should  have  been 
so  little  curiosity  shown  on  the  subject.  Books  appeared,  ephe- 
meral in  their  character,  giving  a  history  of  the  House  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  where,  if  ancestry  goes  for  anything,  every 
possible  guarantee  might  have  been  found  for  some  at  least  of 
the  sterling  qualities  we  have  since  learned  to  revere  in  their 
descendant.  No  men  of  straw — no  mere  royal  images — those 
progenitors  equally  of  the  young  Bride  and  Bridegroom : 
Frederick  the  Wise,  John  the  Constant,  John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  Prince  Electors  of  Saxony,  who  toiled,  and  bled, 
and  suffered  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  sentence  of  igno- 
minious death,  and  loss  of  state  and  realm,  for  the  Protestant 
cause  at  the  lie  formation.  But  loyalty,  tlien-a-days,  was  accus- 
tomed to  dispense  with  very  earnest  convictions.  Tliesc  facts, 
therefore,  went  little  !>eyond  the  surface,  and  perhaps  went  not  so 
far.  Even  the  character  of  the  Princess  uncle,  Leopold  of  the 
Belgians,  did  not  stand  then  where  it  does  now.     A  silly  rumour 
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that  Princp  Albert  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  founded  ostensibly  on 
the  marriage  of  his  cousin  to  the  Quepn  of  Portugal,  and  on  our 
Queen's  not  having  declared  the  form  of  relijs^ion  to  which  he 
belonged,  obtained  a  worthless  belief;  but  otherwise  he  arrived 
in  England  witli  a  reputationj  for  better  and  for  worse,  still  to 
make. 

The  first  distinct  sentiments  he  may  be  said  to  have  inspired 
were  those  of  commiseration  at  the  supposed  thanklessness  of 
his  position.  But  Pity  here  was  not  akin  to  Love,  and  it  was  by 
no  very  complimentary  log^ic  that  a  man  precluded  from  the  stir 
of  politics  was  concluded,  by  the  national  ig^norance  and  vanity, 
to  have  no  sphere  at  all.  Here,  again,  no  human  prescience  could 
have  guessetl  how  far  higher  was  the  ambition  of  this  unknown 
young  man  than  anything  which  the  coarse  strife  of  politics  could 
have  satisfied.  It  was  well,  howeverj  that  even  these  nobler  aims 
were  not  impatient  of  realisation.  At  every  point  a  jealous 
insular  nation,  visiting  u]yon  the  stranger  all  the  mistrust  which 
previous  generations  of  Princes  had  inspired,  confronted  him — 
ready  to  do  al!  loyal  and  courteous  homage,  but  sternly  re- 
quiring to  be  slowly  and  really  convinced  l>efore  they  would 
more  than  nominally  trust  Never  had  a  nation  less  cause  to 
fear !  That  mind  which  in  its  unswerving  homage  to  the  laws 
which  govern  men  and  Nature  we  have  learned  to  revere  as 
unique  among  Princes  and  conspicuous  among  men,  recognised 
immediately  the  law^s  which  governed  its  own  individual  and 
peculiar  position,  and  trod  at  once  firmly  in  them.  From  the 
first  day  of  his  marriage  the  young  and  royal  Husljand  sought 
that  one  thing,  most  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  honourable 
to  his  heart,  through  which  alone  oil  other  things  could  be  safely 
added  to  him.  That  one  object  to  which  every  other  ambitinn 
yielded,  and  for  w^hich  even  his  remarkable  powers  were  lor 
a  while  kept  from  the  public  knowledge,  was  simply  and  solely 
the  good  and  tbe  happiness  of  our  Queen.  Tliis  was  the  secret 
of  that  discretion  wliich  not  even  the  most  lukewarm  could  deny 
to  him — no  negative  virtue,  the  offspring  of  cold  calculation 
unnatural  in  the  young,  but  the  fruit  of  an  entireness  of  self- 
devotion  of  which  man  is  seldom  found  capable, 

Happy  for  both  that  he  was  met  by  a  kindred  spirit!  Every 
advantage  that  the  nation  has  derived  from  the  Prince's  career  is 
owing  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  two  individuals  thus  loftily 

[daced.  Had  the  Royal  Lady  who  bestowed  her  hand  been 
ess  royally  noble  in  nature — had  there  been  the  slightest  jealousy 
of  his  influence,  or  of  his  personal  [participation  in  scenes  and 
duties  denied  to  the  Crown,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  would  have  known  but  little  of  the  Prince's  powers  for 
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tbose  greiit  departitioiits  of  public  utility  which  he  has  made  so 
peculiarlv  bis  own,  and  that  be  would  have  bidden  them  con- 
tentedly  under  the  cloak  of  a  leanied  retirement. 

A  touching  passag:e  in  one  uf  his  speeches  shows,  with  the 
Interest  wliich  he  felt  at  once  even  for  our  most  quaint  and 
bve:one  institutions,  the  principle  on  which  he  abstained,  in  small 
lUin«:s  as  in  great,  from  all  that  could  compromise  the  joun^  and 
generous  Sovereign  at  his  side.  This  speech  was  utteretl  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  when,  thanking-  them 
for  his  admission  as  a  freeman,  the  Prince  added,  '  I  remember 
well  with  what  regret,  when,  shortly  aiier  I  came  of  age,  the 
Companies  of  the  Goldsmiths  and  Fishmongers  offered  me  their 
freedom,  I  found  myself  compelled  to  decline  thishcmour;  being 
informed  that,  identified  as  they  were  by  historical  traditions 
with  two  opjKJslte  parties,  and  still  representing  these  parties,  I 
cmild  make  a  choice  only  of  one  of  them  ;  and  being  fully  sen- 
sible that,  like  the  Sovereign  to  whom  1  had  just  been  united, 
and  to  devote  my  whoh?  existence  to  whom  it  had  become  my 
privilege,  I  coidd  belong  only  to  the  nation  at  large — free  from 
tlie  trammels  and  above  the  dissensions  of  political  parties/ 

But  if  it  was  right  and  wise  to  forbear  all  exercise  of  personal 
inlluence,  until  convinced  of  its  compatibility  with  that  Dignity 
and  that  Pleasure  wiiich  alone  he  studied,  it  was  as  difficult,  most 
would  have  supposed,  to  know  how^  to  apply  it  within  the  limits 
of  his  position,  when  convinced  that  be  might  do  so  with  pro- 
priety. And  here  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  mind  at 
once  asserts  itself.  As  Raphael  compelled  the  unfavouring  spaces 
of  the  Farnesina  to  minister  to  the  inspiration  4jf  some  of  his 
finest  compositions,  so  it  has  ever  been  the  test  of  true  greatness 
to  convert  untoward  conditions  into  occasions  of  the  liighest 
success.  We  find  one  chief  clue  to  the  Princess  unparalleletl 
career  in  one  of  those  pregnant  sentences — we  shall  later  quote 
it  with  its  context — addressetl  to  a  targe  and  rultivate<l  assembly, 
which  startled  his  hearers  into  the  recognition  4)f  a  new  and 
remarkable  indivitluality.  *  Gentlemen,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  educated  jiersoii  closely  to  watch  the  time  in 
which  he  lives,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add  his  humble 
mite  of  individual  exertion  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  he 
conceives  Providence  to  have  ordained/  These  are  the  words 
of  a  man,  who,  under  the  modest  profession  of  studying  his  ow^n 
time,  was  ever  reaching  forward  to  convictions  far  in  advance  of 
it;  anel  who,  while  supposed  to  be  denied  the  field  of  j>olitics, 
quietly  instructed  the  world  in  that  tiuest  science  of  the  politician, 
which  prevents  evil  by  anticipating  the  coming  need. 

In  a  country  where  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  examples  of 
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the  oratory  of  the  most  gifttnl  ami  pnictisfd  of  her  children,  it 
was  no  small  test  of  a  Prince,  forelt:^n  in  birth  and  eiiucation,  to 
enter  the  lists  of  publie  speakings,  and  measure  himself  against  a 
standard  no  less  peculiar  to  unrsclves  than  liigh  in  mark.  But  here 
again  the  lofty  tone  fif  the  mind,  in  all  its  parts,  enstiiod  his  suc- 
cess, Castin|r  aside  all  ambition  of  personal  display,  he  sought 
simply  and  grandly  to  fathom  the  principles  of  wbatever  subject 
be  had  in  hand,  brin^inji^  to  bear  upon  it  a  proioundness  of  thought 
and  imstudied  nobility  of  language,  which,  for  all  the  national 
self-complacency,  will  ever  remain  the  newest  thing  an  English 
puidic  can  hear.  And  the  trutli  was  mighty  and  always  pre- 
vailed, and  the  most  elo<pient  of  bis  hearers  acknowledged  tbat 
a  new  grace,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  had  b.^en  won  in  their  own 
national  accomplishment  The  man  who  sees  clearly,  tbinks 
correctly,  reasons  profoundly,  and  knows  largely,  has  power  over 
all  subjects  fitted  for  the  human  mind  to  investigate.  Wonder 
therefore  ceases  as  admiration  and  respect  rise,  as  w*e  view  the 
varied  topics  over  which  this  gifted  individual  showed  equal 
power. 

These  speeches  have  a  further  and  incidental  interest  as  the 
record  of  the  chanicteristic  Associations  which  have  grown  in 
this  country  during  these  last  fastest  and  fullest  years ;  marking 
nothing  more  strikingly  than  the  decline  of  that  sphere  of  party 
for  which  it  was  tlie  Prince's  gain,  not  k>ss,  to  he  ineligible. 

It  may  be  observc<!  that  Prince  Albert  bad,  from  an  early 
period,  been  solicited  to  become  the  Presitlent  of  such  philan- 
thropic Societies  as  were  supj>osed  not  !*>  commit  him  on  any 
political  ttjpics;  a  chary  conipllment  which  he  turned  in  the 
end  nobly  against  us. 

ITie  first  occasion  on  which  His  Royal  Highness  took  part  in  a 
public  meeting  was  one  which  the  'Speeches*  t\o  not  rcc4»rd.  It 
was  held  on  the  1st  June,  1H40,  when,  as  President  of  the  *  Society 
f*)r  the  Extinction  of  the  Slave  I'rade,'  he  took  the  chair  at 
Exeter  Halh  Here  he  spoke  a  few  words  upon  the  object  of  Uie 
meeting,  which,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  were  in  every  sense 
his  own;  showing,  as  they  do,  a  simplicity  ami  fitness  which  link 
them  naturally  with  his  maturer  expressions.  But  his  extreme 
>'outh  (he  was  then  not  twenty-one)  caused  litt!e  importance  to 
be  attached  to  tliis  ajipearance.  He  was  thought  a  great  catcli 
for  a  licnevolenl  party,  but  tlic  very  allusions  made  in  his  presence 
to  the  necessity  for  banishing  politics  for  that  day,  the  merit 
claime<l  for  the  intention,  and  the  obvious  difficulty  of  adhering 
to  it,  betrayed  the  total  absence  of  tliat  larger  spirit  which  was 
mainly  to  be  fostered  by  that  tlien  little  known  youtliful  President, 

A  second  occasion,  also  unnoticed  in  the  collection  of  *  Speeches,* 
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occurred  on  the  11th  Mav,  1842,  when  Prince  Albert  filled  the 
c  hfiir  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Literary  Fund  Society,  sn|>- 
ported  bvtlie  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 
1  lere^  jn  addition  to  the  necessary  forms  of  proposing-  the  Queen's 
health,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  he  addressed  the 
asseniUy  in  a  short  speech,  expressinja:  sentiments  of  appreciation 
for  *  those  who  pursue  the  g'raml  career  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,* — taken  for  words  of  form  at  the  time,  but  since 
recognised  as  words  of  earnest  truth.  Here  the  Priiice  listened 
to  the  voices  of  Moore  and  Campbell,  probably  for  the  first  and 
last  time. 

It  is  possible  that  one  so  intelligent  felt  that,  in  presiding-  over 
sucii  dinners  for  charitable  purposes,  he  was  only  fillin*if  a  place 
for  which  an  Englishman  of  note  would  never  be  found  wantin|E^, 
and  thus  contiibutin|2:  no  adrlitional  advantage  to  his  adopted 
ctmntry ;  for  this  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  we  find 
him,  as  we  now  feel  it,  so  inappropriately  employed.  Nor  are 
we  aware  that  he  appeared  on  any  public  occasion  requiring  an 
address,  until  May  LS,  1848,  when  he  presided  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  'Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Ch'isses.'  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  build  model  houses  for 
the  dwellings  of  the  Poor,  to  establish  the  field-ganlen  and  allot- 
ment system,  and  loan  societies  on  sound  principles.  Here  the 
lapse  of  time,  which  had  converted  him  from  a  youth  into  a 
man,  is  perceived  at  once.  His  speech  is  a  canon  of  true  prin- 
ciples on  that  subject, — namely,  bow  best  to  assist  our  i>oorer 
fellow  creatures,- — which  history  proves  to  have  been  the  most 
puzzling  in  this  world  ;  while  the  pure  philosophy  on  which  he 
took  his  ground,  emanated  with  startling  force  from  royal 
lips : 

*  Depend  upon  it,  the  intcsreets  of  classes  too  often  contrasted  are 
identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which  prevents  their  uniting  for 
each  other's  advantage.  To  diBpel  that  ignoi'ance,  to  show  how  man 
can  help  man,  notwithstanding  the  complicated  state  of  civilized 
society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ;  but  it  is 
more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  tih©  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  enjoy  stution,  wealth,  and  education. 

*  Let  them  he  careful,  however,  to  avoitl  any  dictatorial  interfcrenco 
with  labour  imd  employment,  wliich  frightens  away  capital,  destroys 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  action  which  must  remain 
to  every  one  if  he  is  to  work  out  his  own  hai>pincss,  and  impairs  that 
confidence  mider  which  alone  engagements  for  mutual  benefit  ore 
posBthle. 

*  God  has  created  man  impei-feel,  and  left  him  with  many  wanta,  as 
it  were  to  Btimtilate  each  to  individiml  exertion,  and  to  moke  all  feol 
tbat  it  is  only  by  united  exertit^ns  and  combined  action  that  these  im- 
perfections 
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perfection g  can  bo  supplied  and  these  wanta  satisfie*!.  Tliis  presup- 
jyoms  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  each  other.  To  show  the  way 
how  these  individual  exertions  can  be  directed  with  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, and  to  foster  that  coafideJico  upon  which  the  readiness  to  assist 
each  other  depends,  this  Society  deems  its  most  sacred  duty, 

*  There  has  been  no  ostentatious  display  of  charity  or  mimificence, 
nor  the  pretension  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  the  fi*te  of  thoiisandi?, 
but  the  quiet  working  out  of  particular  schemes  of  social  improve- 
ment ;  for  which,  howeyer^  as  I  said  before,  the  Society  has  only  esta- 
blished examples  for  the  community  at  large  to  follow/ 

The  next  occasion  was  the  meet  in  g  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  York,  July  13,  1848.  This  Society,  formerly 
called  *The  Board  of  Agriculture,'  had  been  dissolved  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before,  in  consequence  of  such  inveterate  party 
feeling  as  frustiated  its  very  object ;  whereupon  it  was  recon- 
stituted with  a  particular  statute  curiously  forbidding  *  reference 
to  anif  mafic r  to  he  hroufjht  forward  or  pending  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,^  The  Prince's  attendance  at  the  tenth  annual 
Meeting  further  endorsed  this  veto.  The  admirable  working  of 
the  farms  at  Balmoral,  and  of  the  model  farm  at  Windsor,  have 
proved  to  the  world  that  the  Prince  was  no  mere  theoretical 
tiller  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  his  ever  leading  doctrine  of  Progress, 
so  hard  to  dibble  into  tlie  brains  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
farmer,  comes  with  perfect  justice  from  the  man  who  hafl  made 
his  doctrine,  even  in  this  department,  pay.  '  Science  and  meeha- 
nical  improvement,'  be  says,  *  have  in  these  days  changed  the 
mere  practice  of  cultivating  the  soil  into  an  industrial  pursuit, 
requiring  capital,  industry,  machinery,  ami  skill  and  perseverance 
in  the  struggle  of  competition.  This,  while  a  greiit  change,  we 
must  also  consitler  as  a  gi'eat  nrogrcsSy  as  it  demands  higher 
efforts,  and  a  higher  intelligence.' 

The  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Great  Grimsby  Docks  follows, 
April  18,  1849,  the  Prince's  presence  being  appropriately  given 
for  an  object  partaking  both  of  a  national  and  state  character. 
Here  the  speech  is  the  more  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  view  an 
intelligent  foreigner  would  take  of  an  occasion  so  purely  English 
in  character. 

*  We  have  been  laying  the  fonndation  not  only  of  a  Dock  as  a  place 
of  refuge»  safety,  and  i-cfitment  for  mercantile  shippings  and  calcu- 
liited  oven  to  receive  the  largest  steiuners  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  hut, 
it  may  be,  and  I  hope  it  ynl\  be,  the  fomidation  of  a  great  commer- 
cial Port,  destined  in  after  times — when  we  shall  long  have  quitted 
this  scene,  and  when  our  names  even  may  bo  forgotten — to  form 
RJiother  centie  of  life  to  the  vast  and  cver-increaeing  commerce  of  the 
World,  and  an  important  link  in  the  connection  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Nay,  if  I  contemplate  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  development  which 
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cliaracterizes  the  imdertakingR  of  this  age,  it  may  not  evtii  be  too 
inui'h  to  exjiect  that  Bonie  of  ua  iimy  livtj  yet  to  see  this  prospect  hi 
part  realized. 

'This  work  has  been  undertaken,  like  almost  all  the  national  enter- 
prises of  this  great  country,  by  privale  exertion,  i^ith  private  capital, 
and  at  private  risk  ;  and  it  shares  with  thera  likewise  that  other  fea- 
ture so  peculiar  to  tho  enterprises  of  Euglislmien,  tliot^  strongly 
attached  as  they  are  tr;  tho  institutions  of  their  country,  and  grate- 
fidly  acknowledging  the  protection  of  those  laws  nniler  which  their 
enterpriser  are  undert4iken  and  flourish,  they  love  to  connect  them 
in  Bonie  manner  dircetly  with  the  authority  of  the  Cro\^'n  imd  the  per- 
son of  their  Sovereign ;  and  it  is  the  appreciation  of  this  eircurii- 
stance  which  ha«  impelled  me  at  once  to  respond  to  your  call  as  tbo 
readiest  mode  of  testifying  to  you  how  strongly  Her  Majesty  tbo 
Queen  yalwos  and  reciprc»cotes  this  feeling.' 

Tlie  homane  attention  of  His  Ruval  llig-hness  to  the  conduct 
and  welfare  of  the  servants  of  the  Royal  liousehold — an  attention 
paid  In  like  measure  by  very  few  privatn  gentlemen — has  lieen 
since  partially  known.  It  is  therefore  now  no  matter  of  wonder 
that  he  shouhi  have  expressed  himself  as  only  fulfilling  a  duty  to 
the  country  in  taking  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  SL»rv,itits* 
Benevolent  Society.  It  was  strangCj  however^  tlien  to  hear  this 
young,  stately,  and  royal  man — to  many  invested  witli  a  kind  of 
mystery  as  standing  in  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the  Head  of 
the  State — entering  into  careful  details  regarding  small  incomes, 
deposits,  and  30/,  annuities.  Vet  it  was  naturril  that  tliis  very 
speech,  abounding  in  practical  sense,  and  teeming  with  affec- 
tionate interest  for  a  question  which  came  so  closely  home  to 
every  worthy  liousehokl  in  the  land,  should  have  attracteil  greater 
wonder  and  attention  than  any  previous  one. 

From  a  subject  so  peculiarly  connected  with  the  studv  of  his 
own  time,  we  find  liim,  a  month  later,  June  lltli,  1849,  dining 
with  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  an  ancient  institution  the 
original  intention  and  need  of  which  time  had  Umg  reduced  to 
nought,  though  its  fitrms  have  remained,  like  otlieis,  wedged  too 
tight  among  the  living  things  of  subsequent  generations  to  be 
swept  away.  Here  again  he  takes  advantage  of  his  foreign  point 
of  view  to  compliment  the  country  of  his  adopticin  :■ — •  An\boily 
may  inilecd  feel  proud  to  be  enrolled  a  member  of  a  Company 
wliicb  can  boast  of  uninterrupted  usefulness  and  lieneficence 
during  four  centuries,  and  holds  to  this  tlay  the  same  honourable 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  country  which  it  did  in  the 
time  of  its  first  formation,  thcmgli  the  progress  ijf  civjlisati*m  and 
wealth  has  vastly  raised  the  community  around  it ;  exejnplifying 
the  i>ossibility  in  this  happy  ctjuntry  of  combining  tlie  general 
progress  of  mankind  with  a  due  reverence  for  the  institutions  jmd 
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even  forms  which  have  been  bequeathed  to   us  bj  thf  piety  anti 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers,' 

The  next  occasion,  like  the  last,  though  equally  English  in 
character,  was  in  no  way  connected  witli  any  pn egress  of  ideas. 
The  presentation  cjf  new  colours  to  the  23rd  Regiment  of  Royal 
Wclsli  Fusiliers  drew  forth  a  phiin,  soldierlike  sj>eech,  terse  and 
strongs  adapted  to  his  audience^  and  coming  with  perfect  grace 
from  *me  whose  knowledge  of  military  science  has  taken  many  a 
veteran  by  surprise. 

We  now  apprimch  the  j>eriod  wlien  the  Prince  began  to  slnnv 
his  power  to  guide  as  well  as  his  readiness  to  cimcur  in  the  ideas 
of  Xho  present  generation — and  to  guide  them  through  obstacles 
of  no  common  difficulty.  The  feelings  which  succeeded  the 
announced  plan  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Natitms, — the  prejudices, 
evil  prophecies,  and  discourage  in  cuts  It  end  iireil, — are  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  The  most  formidable  difficulties  were 
opposes!  by  the  Government  iti;elf,  startled  out  of  all  its  proprie- 
ties by  a  scbeme  its  philosophy  had  never  dreamt  of.  Here,  lor 
the  first  time,  the  Prince,  though  nnniinally  sustained  by  high 
names,  may  be  said  to  have  thrown  himself  on  the  intelHgence 
of  tlie  country »  Still,  it  was  diflieult  to  get  at  tbis  intelligence, 
or  to  put  himself  into  a  position  calculated  to  communicate  his 
views  to  the  thinking  classes.  An  opportunity  was  oiTered  at  a 
Mansion  House  dinner,  given  expressly  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor  fiir 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  scheme,  at  which,  besides  the  usual 
array  of  rank  and  note,  1??0  Mayors  were  assemblctl  from  the 
provinces.  The  gathering  together  of  such  numl>ers,  howeverj 
was  no  pledge  of  cordial  concurrence,  or  even  of  c(un prehension 
of  his  views.  It  was  rather  that  all  were  Hattered  in  being 
nominally  associated  in  a  scheme  for  die  failure  of  which 
few  in  their  hearts  thought  they  should  be  held  responsible.  It 
was  well  they  came,  for  the  Prince  had  girded  himself  up  to  do 
battle  for  Peace  and  Industry  with  weaprms  none  could  (>pposr\ 
Here  he  at  once  assumed  that  liigh  ground  to  which  his  inind 
ever  instinctively  gravitated,  taking  for  his  guiding  idea  the 
policy,  not  of  any  party,  class,  interest,  or  expedience,  but  that 
which  he  interpreted  as  the  policy  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
nations :  - — 

*  Gentle  men,  I  conceive  it  to  bo  the  duty  of  every  educated  petrsou 
eluS4^»ly  to  watch  and  study  the  time  in  which  he  lives^  and,  as  far  as  in 
him  he«,  to  add  his  hmiiblc  niitc  of  individual  exertion  to  further  tho 
acconiplishmout  of  what  he  Ixdkvcs  Providence  to  have  orrlained. 

*  Nobody,  however,  who  Ims  pjtid  any  attention  to  the  pecuhar 
features  of  our  present  era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  oie  hviug 
at  a  period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  nipidlj  to  acconi' 
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plieh  that  great  end,  to  wliicli,  indeed^  all  liietory  points^ fA^  recdha- 
tkm  of  the  Unittf  of  mankind  !  Not  a  unity  which  breaks  domi  the 
limits,  and  levels  the  peculiar  chameteristics  of  thi?  different  nations  of 
the  Earth,  hut  rather  a  unity  tho  remit  and  produd  of  those  very  national 
varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities. 

'  The  distances  which  separated  the  different  nfttions  and  parts  of  the 
Gloho  are  rapidly  vanishing  before  the  achievements  of  modem  inven- 
tion, and  we  can  traverse  them  with  incredible  ease ;  the  languages  of 
all  nations  are  knoT^*n,  and  their  acquirement  placed  witliin  the  reach 
of  everyhody ;  thought  is  commimicated  with  the  rapidity,  and  even  by 
the  power,  of  lightning*  On  the  other  hand  tho  great  ^rincipU  of  divi- 
sion of  labour^  whieh  may  be  called  the  moving  power  of  civilization, 
is  being  extended  to  all  branchee  of  science,  industry,  and  art 

'  So  man  is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great 
and  sacred  mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world.  His  reason 
being  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ho  has  to  use  it  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  his  creation,  and,  by  making 
these  lav^i;  his  standard  of  action,  to  conqaer  nature  to  his  use ;  himBcdf 
a  Divine  instrument.  ...  * 

*  Gentlemen,  tho  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  give  us  a  true  test  and  n 
living  picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of  man- 
kind has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a  new  starting  point  from  which 
all  nations  will  he  able  to  direct  their  futui*e  exertions, 

*  I  confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  this 
vast  collection  will  produce  upon  the  spectator,  T\'ill  be  Umt  of  deep 
tliankfulncss  t^o  the  Almighty  for  the  blessings  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  us  already  hei-e  below ;  and  the  second,  the  conviction  that  they 
con  only  be  realized  in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared 
to  render  each  other, ^therefore  only  by  peace,  love,  and  real  aasistance, 
not  only  between  individualsj  but  between  the  nations  of  the  Earth. 

'  This  being  my  conviction,  I  must  be  highly  gratified  to  eee  hero 
asaembled  the  magistrates  of  all  tho  important  towns  of  this  Realm, 
sinking  all  their  local,  and  possibly  political  differences ;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  political  opinions  of  the  country,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  different  Poreign  Nations  to-day  representing 
only  one  itUereat,'  ,  .  ,  , 

No  wonder  such  words  as  these  prfnluced  a  solemn  effect  on 
the  hearers.  Many  elrxjucnt  speeches  followpcl,  but  he  alone  had 
so  bloTYn  the  magic  horn  as  U>  disenchant  the  gross  and  torpid 
spirits  around.  Tliis  was  no  German  mysticism  —  no  royal 
hobby, — but  a  dcBoite  idea,  however  vast.  And  by  the  time  the 
report  of  the  spect'h  had  flow  n  over  Kngland,  and  the  Mayors 
Imck  to  their  Iwroughs,  more  than  otic  shrewd  capitalist  would 
have  guaranteed  the  success  of  the  Ex^hibition. 

'Hie  opportunity  for  another  public  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  was  renewed  on  the  23rd  October,  1850,  when 
tho  thief  dignitary  of  York  returned  the  hospitality  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  by  a  banquet,  at  wliirb  the  Prince  and  some  members  of 
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the  Commission  were  prrsent  Here,  with  that  imstudiocl  cllplo- 
mtiry  which  flows  lionestlv  from  an  earnest  purpose,  instead  of 
reverting'  to  the  brcKid  principles  on  which  he  had  previously 
justj6ed  the  scheme,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  Enf^lishrnan  in  its  adoption,  thus  js^Jvin^"  a  guarantee  for  his 
complete  intelligence  of  the  national  mind,  even  when  calling 
upon  it  to  try  a  new  thing.  After  paying  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
then  lately -deceased  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  last  act  of  whose  life 
hmi  been  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  the  Exhibi* 
tian  of  1851,  he  thus  sagaciously  applied  the  analysis  of  the 
great  statesman's  character  to  the  object  he  had  at  heart: — 

*  Gentlemen,  if  ho  has  hod  so  great  an  iuHucnco  over  this  country,  it 
was  from  the  nation  recognising  in  his  qualities  the  true  type  of  the 
English  character,  which  is  essentially  practical.  Warmly  attached  to 
its  institutions,  and  revering  the  heqnests  left  to  him  by  the  industry, 
wisdom,  and  piety  of  his  forefathers,  the  Englishman  attaches  little 
Talue  to  any  theoretical  scheme.  It  will  attiact  his  attention  only  after 
having  been  for  some  time  placed  before  him ;  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  and  discnssod  before  he  will  entertain  it, 
Shoidd  it  be  on  empty  theoiy,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  during  this 
time  of  probation  ;  should  it  siurivo  this  trial,  it  will  be  on  account  of 
the  practical  qualities  contained  in  it ;  but  its  adoption  in  the  end  will 
Cintirely  depend  upon  its  harmonising  with  the  national  feeling,  the 
iiietoric  development  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  its 
institutions, 

*  It  is  owing  to  these  national  qnalitieB  that  England,  whilst  con- 
stantly progressing,  has  still  preserved  the  integrity  of  her  Constitu- 
tion fi"om  the  earhest  times,  and  has  been  protected  from  wild  schemes, 
whose  chief  charm  lies  in  their  novelty ;  whilst  around  us  we  have 
Been,  unfortunately^  whole  nationa  distracted,  and  tlie  very  fabric  of 
society  endangered,  from  the  levity  with  which  the  result  of  the  e^pe- 
mnce  of  generations,  the  growth  of  ages,  has  been  thrown  away  to  give 
place  to  temporarily  favourito  ideae. 

*  Taking  tliis  view  of  the  character  of  our  country,  I  was  pleased 
when  I  saw  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  undergo  its  ordoal  of 
doubt,  discussion,  tmd  even  opposition ;  and  I  hope  tliat  I  may  now 
gather  from  the  energy  and  eamestneBa  with  which  its  cjcecution  is 
pursuotl,  that  the  nation  is  convinced  that  it  accords  with  its  interests 
and  the  position  which  England  has  taken  in  the  world/ 

In  August,  1850,  we  first  hear  him  publicly  speaking  on  a 
topicy  that  of  the  Fine  Arts,  supposed  to  be  more  particularly 
his  own.  This  was  on  occasion  of  his  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh,  Here,  as  usual, 
instead  of  high  sountling  surlace  phrases,  a  fundamental  idea  was 
given : — 

'  The  building  of  which  we  have  just  Ijegun  the  foundation,  is  a 
temple  to  bo  erected  to  the  Fine  Arts ;  the  Fine  Arte^  which  have  so 
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important  an  influence  upon  the  dcTelopracnt  of  the  mind  and  feeling 
of  ft  people,  und  whieh  are  so  generally  token  aB  the  type  of  the 
degree  and  character  of  that  development,  that  it  iw  on  the  fingments 
of  worlcs  of  oii,  come  dov^Ti  to  us  from  bygene  nationg,  that  we  are 
wont  to  fomi  om*  estimate  of  the  state  of  their  civilisation,  mannera, 
uuBtoms,  and  religion 

*  It  mu8t  be  an  additional  som*ce  of  gratificatioti  to  mo  to  find 
that  part  of  the  funds  rendered  available  for  tlie  support  of  this  under- 
taking fihould  be  the  ancient  grant  which,  at  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  was  secured  towardn  the  cncoEragcment  of  the  fiaheries 
and  maniifacturea  of  Scotland,  m  it  aflords  a  mo&t  pleasing  proof  that 
those  important  branches  of  industry  have  arrived  at  tliat  stage  of 
mardiood  and  prosperity,  when,  no  longer  refjuiriiig  the  aid  of  a 
fostering  Govemmentj  they  can  maintain  themselves  independent, 
relying  upon  their  own  vigour  and  activity,  and  can  now  in  tlieir  turn 
lend  assistance  and  support  to  their  younger  and  weaker  sisters,  the 
Fine  Arts» 

*  Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this  grant  exhibits  to  ns  the  picture 
of  a  most  healthy  national  progref?s ;  the  ruder  ai-ts  connected  with 
the  necessaries  of  life,  first  gaining  strength ;  then  educatii  n  and 
flcience  supervening  and  directing  further  exertions ;  and,  lastly,  the 
arts  wliich  only  adorn  life,  becoming  longed  for  by  a  prosperous  and 
educated  people.' 

Tlie  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  further  illustrated  on  the 
occasion  of  his  honouring  the  Royal  Academy  with  his  presence 
at  their  annual  dinner,  which  took  place  May  3,  1851.  Here 
we  have  very  remarkable  words,  proving  the  complete  corre- 
spondence of  the  intelligent  aod  sympathising  powers*  Here  no 
longer  an  exposition  of  the  general  relations  of  Art  to  a  nation — 
as  on  laying  the  first  stone  for  a  building  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
fine  arts — ^but  the  expression  of  a  close  sympathy  with  the 
artist  mind,  more  appropriate  in  an  apartment  surrounded  with 
the  fruits  of  their  labour*  That  he  was  never  in  any  respect  behind 
his  audience,  whatever  that  might  be,  appears  herein  his  allusions 
to  the  objects,  difficulties,  atul  peculiar  experience  of  the  Insti* 
tution — a  chord  which  he  tituches  with  characteristic  sense  and 
disc  ict  ion. 

*  Gentlemen,  the  production  of  all  works  in  art  or  poetry  requires 
in  their  conception  and  execution  not  only  an  exercise  of  the  intellect, 
skill,  and  patience,  but  particularly  a  eoncurrcnt  teannth  of  feelimj 
and  a  free  flow  of  imagination .  This  renders  them  most  tender 
plants,  which  will  tlirivo  only  in  an  atmosphere  caleuhited  to  maintatiM  I 
that  warmth,  and  that  atniospherc  is  one  of  kindntss ;  kindneflj^^ 
towards  the  artist  personally  as  well  as  towiu^rls  his  production-  An^ffl 
unkind  word  of  criticism  passes  like  a  cold  blast  over  their  tender 
ehoots,  and  shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  was 
rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers  and  fruit.     But  still 
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criticism  is  absoluttjly  necessary  to  the  development  of  art,  and  tbo 
iajadicioiis  praise  of  nu  inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  to  superior 
gemtifi. 

'  In  this  respect  our  times  are  peculiarly  unfavourable  when  com- 
pared with  those  wlion  Madonnas  were  painted  in  tbo  soeluaion  of 
convents ;  for  we  have  now  on  the  one  band  the  eager  competition 
of  a  vast  array  of  artists  of  every  degree  of  talent  and  skill,  and 
on  the  other  as  judgL%  a  great  public,  for  the  gi'oater  part  wholly 
uneducated  in  art,  and  thus  led  by  professional  writers,  who  ofken 
strive  to  impress  the  public  with  a  gi-eat  ideu  of  their  own  artistic 
knowledge  by  tlio  merciless  manner  in  which  they  treat  works 
which  cost  those  who  produced  them  the  highest  efforts  of  mind  or 
feeling. 

•^  Works  of  ait,  by  being  publicly  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale, 
are  l>ecoriiing  articles  of  trade,  folio  u^iug  as  such  the  unreasoning 
laws  uf  markets  and  fashion ;  and  2>ublic  and  even  private  patronage 
is  swayed  by  their  tyrannical  influence. 

*  It  is,  then,  to  an  institution  like  this,  Gentlemen,  that  we  must 
look  for  a  counterpoise  to  these  evils.  Hero  young  artists  are  edu- 
cated and  taught  tbo  mysteries  of  their  profession ;  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  given  proof  of  their  talent  and  i>ower 
receive  a  badge  of  aclaiowledgment  from  their  professional  brethren 
by  being  elected  Associates  of  the  Actwlemy,  and  are  at  last,  after  long 
toil  and  continued  exertion,  received  into  a  select  aristocracy  of  a 
limited  utmiber,  and  shielded  in  any  fuiiber  struggle  by  their  well- 
established  reputiition,  of  which  the  letters  R.A,  attached  to  their 
Xtatnos  give  a  pledge  to  the  public. 

*  If  this  body  is  often  assailed  from  without,  it  shares  only  the  fate 
of  every  aristocracy ;  if  more  than  anutber,  this  only  proves  that  it 
is  even  more  difficult  to  sustain  an  aristocracy  of  merit  than  one  of 
birth  or  of  wealth,  and  may  serve  as  a  useful  cheek  upon  yourselves 
when  tempted  at  your  elections  to  let  personal  predilection  compete 
with  Tdal  merit.' 

\Vc  must  pass  on  more  quickly  through  this  deeply  interesting 
^oaiid,  meeting  this  g<xid  nnd  able  man  from  year  to  year 
associated  with  various  already  established  or  just  commencing 
works  of  mercy  and  intelligence  : — ^at  tbo  anniversary  of  the  third 
Jubilee  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
June,  1851  ;  at  another  Royal  Agricoltural  Show,  held  at 
Windsor,  in  the  Home  Park,  in  the  Siime  year ;  at  the  Biccn- 
U*nary  Festival  of  the  Coiporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  in 
May  10,  1854:  at  the  ojxniing  of  the  New  Cattle  Market,  in 
Copenhagen  Fields,  Islington;  at  the  Banquet  in  the  Birmingham 
Town  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Midland  Institute,  November  22^  1855;  at  the  opening 
of  the  Golden  Lane  Schools,  March  ll),  1857,  attmtleil  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,- — an  occasion  which  went  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
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the  people,  wto  now  say,  as  wc  have  reason  to  know  from 
several  quarters,  that  they  have  lost  their  *  best  friend  ;  *  ami  at 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester, 
May  5,  1857,  in  the  Introduction  to  which,  in  the  volume  of  the 
Speeclies,  a  letter  addressed  by  His  Royal  Highness  to  Lortl 
Ellesmere  will  be  admiringly  read. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  one,  the  meeting  at  Birmingham, 
where  the  Prince  uttered  sentiments  at  considerable  length, 
which,  more  than  all  which  have  gone  before,  showed  the  scope 
and  clearness  of  his  mind,  his  aptitude  for  defining  great  normal 
principles,  his  opinions  on  tlie  deficiencies  he  conceived  to  exist 
in  the  scheme  of  education  carried  out  in  our  public  schools  and 
seats  of  learning,  and  his  foresight  as  to  the  results  he  antici- 
pated from  such  Institutions — results  which  future  thinkers, 
following  his  example  in  the  study  of  their  own  times,  may 
compare  with  the  words  of  this  little  book,  and  wonder  at  the 
wisdom  that  fell  from  these  too  early  silenced  lips, 

'  It  hoA  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  parti* 
cipate,  in  however  triflbg  a  degree,  in  a  work  which  I  do  not  look 
upon  as  a  simple  act  of  worldly  wisdom  on  the  poii  of  this  great 
town  and  locality,  hut  as  one  of  the  first  public  acknowledgmeula  of 
a  principle  which  is  daily  forcing  its  way  amongst  us,  and  is  destined 
to  play  a  gi-ent  and  important  part  in  the  future  development  of  this 
natiou,  and  of  the  world  in  geueiid :  I  mean  the  introduction  of 
science  and  oi-t  tm  the  unconBeious  regulators  of  productive  industry. 

'  Tho  courage  and  spirit  of  enterpriBc  with  whii^h  an  inmienso 
amount  of  capital  is  emboi-kcd  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  skill 
and  indefatigable  perseverance  with  which  thceo  ore  carried  on  m 
this  coimtry,  cannot  but  excite  universal  admirntiun ;  but  in  all  our 
openitions,  whether  agricnltnral  or  nmnufactiiring,  it  is  not  we  who 
operate,  but  the  laws  of  nature,  which  we  have  set  in  operation. 

'It  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  know  these 
laws,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  about,  and  the  reason  why  certain 
things  are,  which  occur  daily  under  om'  hands,  and  what  course  we 
are  to  pursue  with  regard  to  them* 

'  Without  tfUch  knowledge  wc  are  condemned  to  one  of  three  states : 
either  wo  ;nexely  go  on  to  do  things  just  as  om*  fathers  did,  and  for  no 
better  reason  than  because  they  did  them  so ;  or,  tiusting  to  some 
personal  autliority,  we  adopt  at  random  tho  reconmiendation  of  some 
spociiic,  in  a  speculative  hope  that  it  may  ans^vcT  ;  or  lastly — and  this 
is  the  most  favourable  case — wq  ourselves  improve  upon  certain  pro- 
ocflflos ;  but  this  can  only  bo  the  residt  of  an  experience  hardly  earned 
and  dearly  bought,  and  which,  after  all,  can  only  embrace  a  compara- 
tively short  space  of  time  and  a  small  number  of  experiments. 

'  From  none  of  these  causes  can  we  hope  for  much  progress ;  for  the 
mind,  however  ingenious,  has  no  materials  to  work  with,  and  remains 
in  presence  of  phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  are  hidden  from  it. 

*  But 
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'  Bui  these  laws  of  nature,  these  Diyiiio  laws,  are  capable  of  being 
diGOOYered,  and  understood,  and  being  taught,  and  made  our  own. 
ThU  is  the  task  af  idence :  and,  wbibt  science  discovers  and  teaches 
these  laws,  art  teaches  their  application.  No  pursuit  is  therefore  too 
insignificant  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  subject  both  of  a  scieneo 
and  an  art. 

*  The  Fine  Arts  (as  fiur  as  they  relate  to  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture),  which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  art  in  general, 
rest  on  the  application  of  the  laws  of  form  and  colour,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  science  of  the  beautiful.  They  do  not  rest  on  any  arbi- 
tmy  theory  on  the  modes  of  producing  pleasm-ablo  emotions,  but  follow 
^jUBd  laws  ;  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  seize  than  those  regulating  the 
material  world,  because  belonging  partly  to  the  sphere  of  the  ideal, 
and  of  OUT  spiritual  essence,  yet  perfectly  appreciable  and  teachable, 
both  abstractedly  and  historically,  from  the  works  of  different  ages  and 
nations. 

'  No  homan  pursuits  make  any  material  progress  until  science  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  have  seen  accordingly  many  of  thorn 
slumber  for  centuries  upon  centuries ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
Science  has  touched  them  with  her  magic  wand,  they  have  sprung  for^ 
ward  and  taken  sti-ides  which  amaze,  and  almost  awe,  the  beholder. 

*  Look  at  the  ti*ansformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  expansive  power 
of  heat  have  become  kno^^Ti  to  us.  It  Las  altered  our  whole  state  of 
existence ;  one  might  say  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to 
Science,  and  to  Science  alone ;  and  she  has  other  treasures  in  store  for 
us,  if  we  will  but  caU  her  to  our  assistance. 

*  It  is  sometimes  objected  by  the  ignorant  that  Science  is  uncertain 
and  changeable,  and  they  point  with  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasnre  to 
the  many  exx>loded  theories  which  have  been  superseded  by  others  as  a 
proof  that  the  present  knowledge  may  be  also  unsound,  and,  after  all, 
not  worth  having.  But  they  are  not  aware  that  while  they  think  to 
cast  bhmie  tjpon  Science,  they  bestow  in  fact  the  highest  praise  upon 
Iter, 

'  For  that  is  precisely  the  difFerence  between  science  and  prejudice  : 
that  the  latter  keeps  stubbornly  to  its  position,  whether  disproved  or 
not,  whilst  the  former  is  an  unarrestable  movement  t<5war<ls  the 
fountain  of  truth,  caring  little  for  cherished  authorities  or  sentiments, 
bnt  continually  progressing ;  feeling  no  shame  at  her  shortcomings, 
but,  on  the  contiiiry,  the  highest  pleasure  when  freed  from  an  error 
♦  at  having  advanced  another  step  towards  the  attainment  of  divine 
truth — a  pleasure  not  even  intelligible  to  the  pride  of  ignorance. 

*Wo  also  hear,  not  imfretpently,  science  and  practice,  scientific 
knowledge  and  common  sense,  contrasted  as  antagonistic.  A  strange 
eJTor  I  for  Science  is  eminently  practical,  and  must  be  so,  as  she  sees 
and  knows  what  she  is  doing :  whilst  common  practice  is  condemned  to 
work  in  the  dark,  applying  natural  ingenuity  to  unknown  powers  to 
abtain  a  known  result. 

*  Fai'  be  it  from  me  to  undorvalne  the  creative  power  of  genius,  or 
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to  trcAt  slircwd  common  sense  as  wortblees  mtliout  knowledge.  But 
nobcwly  will  tell  me  tlaat  the  same  genius  would  not  take  an  incom- 
pai'al>lj  higher  flight  if  supplied  with  all  tho  means  which  knowledge 
can  impart,  or  that  commoB  sense  doo8  not  hecomOj  in  fact,  only  tnilj 
jjowerful  when  in  possession  of  the  niaterialB  upon  which  judgment  ia 
to  he  exercised. 

*  The  study  of  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  govorns  tho  universe 
is  tJiereforo  our  bounden  duty.  Of  these  laws  our  gi-eat  academieB 
and  seats  of  education  have,  rather  arliitrarily,  selected  only  two 
spheres  or  groups  (as  I  may  call  them )  as  essentiiU  parts  of  oiir 
national  education — tho  laws  which  regulate  tj^uantitios  and  propor- 
tions, which  fuiTB  tho  subject  of  mathematics  ;  and  tho  laws  regulating 
tho  expression  of  our  thoughts  through  tho  medium  of  language  ;  that 
is  to  say,  grammar,  which  tinds  its  purest  expression  in  the  classical 
languages.  These  laws  are  most  important  branches  of  knowledge ; 
thoir  study  trains  and  elevates  tho  mind  ;  but  they  are  not  tho  only 
ones ;  there  are  others,  which  we  cannot  disregard,  which  we  cannot 
do  without.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  laws  governing  the  human 
mind  and  its  relation  to  the  Divine  Spirit  (the  subject  of  logic  and 
metaphysics) ;  there  are  those  which  govern  om*  bodily  natui-e  and  its 
connection  ^vith  the  soid  (the  subject  of  physiology  and  psychology) ; 
those  which  govern  human  society  and  tho  relation  between  man  and 
man  (tho  subjects  of  politics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy)  ; 
and  many  others, 

*  Wliilst  of  tho  laws  just  mentioned  some  have  been  recognised  as 
essentials  of  education  in  different  iustitutions,  and  some  will  by  the 
course  of  time  more  fully  assert  their  right  of  recognition,  the  laws 
regulating  matter  and  form  ai-e  those  which  will  constitute  tho  chief 
object  of  ifoHT  pursuits  ;  and,  as  tho  principle  of  subdivision  of  labour 
is  the  one  most  congenial  to  our  age,  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  to 
this  speciality,  nnd  to  follow  with  undivided  attention  chiefly  tho 
sciences  of  nicehamcs,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  fine  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  arcliitccturo. 

'You  will  thus  have  conferred  an  inestimable  boon* upon  your 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  have  tho  satisfaction  of  witnessing  tho 
beneficial  results  upon  our  national  powers  of  production.  Other 
])arts  of  the  country  will,  I  doubt  not,  emulate  your^^cxample ;  and  I 
live  in  hope  that  all  these  institutions  will  some  day  find  a  central 
point  of  union,  and  thus  complete  their  national  organization/ 

With  tKe  meeting  at  Manchester  in  1857,  the  collection  of 
Speeches  and  Addresses  terminates.  One  most  memorable  dis- 
course has  been  dcHveretl  since,  which  stands  as  the  crown  and 
apex  of  all  This  was  the  address  to  the  British  Association  at 
Aberdeen,  in  August,  1850,  on  undertaking  the  office  of  President 
for  the  ensning  year.  We  have  now  learnt  by  experience  that 
every  sentiment  that  fell  from  tliose  gracious  lips  belonged  to  '  the 
things '  whicb,  as  the  Oriental  proverb  says,  '  are  the  sons  of 
heaven/    as    distinguished    from    *  the    words   which    are    the 
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daug^htcrs  of  oartli.'  Seen  by  the  Ua^bt  of  this  experience,  with 
all  its  ftj^raccful  humility,  sound  sense,  sterlin«f  knowledge,  and 
profoumi  thought,  there  is  no  eulogium  we  ran  pen  which  could 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  that  address.  It  would  seem  as  if  this,  one 
f>f  his  last,  and  his  grandest  effort,  were  meant  purposely  to  bring- 
before  the  most  general  and  enlightened  audience  the  evidence  of 
that  earnest  desire  for  truth  which  was  ever  the  rule  and  compass 
of  tliat  mind.  He,  who  in  the  smallest  things  was  not  content 
without  ^the  knoivledf/i'  of  what  he  kneity' as  distinguished  from 
the  empirical  sohitions  which  satisfy  the  mass,  would,  even  had 
he  been  the  meanest  born  of  men,  have  lifted  himself  to  sit 
among  the  great  one?  of  the  earth.  The  scope  of  this  speech, 
and  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  preclude  any  partial  quotations. 
The  Prince  was  proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  the 
Association  in  requesting  him  to  accept  the  office  of  President ; 
and  well  he  might  be,  for  no  boilv  of  men  ever  stood  more 
acquitted  to  the  %vor)d  of  choosing  a  head  from  any  consideration 
but  that  of  distinguished  personal  merit.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Prince  was  greatly  hindered  by  pressure  of  business  in 
the  needful  preparation  of  this  aildress,  and  felt,  though  cer» 
tainly  without  any  cause,  that  he  might  have  done  himself  better 
justice. 

One  part  of  the  speech  there  is  which  no  one  heard  or 
will  peruse  witliout  a  sense  of  the  personal  magnanimity  of 
the  speaker.  We  allude  to  the  generous  laudation  of  the  late 
Alexander  Hu!nboIdt,  whose  birthday,  as  the  Prince  reminded  the 
meeting,  fell  on  that  very  day.  VVe  feel  proud  of  the  contrast 
this  presents  with  the  snarling  and  spiteful  mention  of  the  Prince 
Consort  in  Humlxddt's  published  letters  to  Varnhagen — a  spite 
traceable,  as  any  one  may  perceive,  to  the  worldly-minded 
philosopher's  disapixiintment  at  the  absence  of  any  message  from 
the  (iueen  respecting  his  Cosmos. 

The  admirable  speech  at  Edinburgh  on  the  opening  of  die 
post  Office  and  Industrial  Museum,  on  the  2*h-d  October,  IBGl, 
was  the  last  occasion  on  which  this  gentle  and  earnest  voice  was 
heard  by  the  public, 

Tliat  these  speeches  and  addresses  were  entirely  his  own 
ee«ise<l  to  be  doubteil,  as  the  powers  of  his  mind  became  more 
recognJse<h  It  is  well  known  that  he  deriveil  no  help  from  any 
one  in  the  way  of  ideas  and  opini»)ns,  though  occasionally,  and 
this  only  in  his  early  time,  a  few  of  tlie  sentences  would  be 
written  by  himself  in  German  first,  and  translatetl  with  the  help 
of  some  trusted  friend.  In  most  instances  they  were  spoken,  and 
always  with  great  distinctness  and  gentle  emphasis,  witliout  any 
apjiearance  of  assistance  from  memoranda.     On  some  alter-dinner 
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iKicasions  a  lew  pencil -notes,  taken  from  liis  pocket,  were  laid  on 
the  table  by  his  side,  and  quietly  consulted  in  intervals  of  applause* 
From  the  first  his  English  was  easy  and  pure^  but  he  greatly 
expanded  in  facility  and  fluency  in  the  last  years,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  have  mastered  even  that  most  Eng^lish 
accomplishment,  impromptu  speaking.  For  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  of  his  power  of  expressing  himself  clearly,  even 
eloquently,  and  at  considerable  Icnjjth,  without  any  previous 
prejmnjtiou.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  for  the  Exhi* 
bition  of  1851,  especially,  lie  came  into  contact  with  the 
most  practised  orators  of  the  day,  in  deljates  of  no  insig- 
nificant character,  and  always  maintained  his  part  with  con- 
spicuous ability. 

Thus  w^e  have  allowed  this  illustrious  mind  to  speak  for  itself, 
feeling  that  none  can  follow  its  multifarious  phases,  without 
acknowledging  each  in  turn  as  a  part  of  a  singularly  grand  and 
harmonious  whole,  in  which  the  same  life-blood  of  profound 
thougVit  circulates  from  the  centre  to  the  uttermost  fibre  of  the 
mental  structure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  any  instance  of 
the  same  amount  of  spoken  words  so  entirely  devoid  of  the  ele- 
ment of  superficiality.  That  clement  would  seem  to  have  been 
foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  his  mind,  which  we  inva- 
riably find  seeking  a  point  far  removed  from  the  surface.  There 
is  no  need  to  impute  to  one  w^ho  had  been  an  indefatigable 
student,  and  always  continued  a  close  reader,  any  substitute  for 
the  usual  lalx>rious  processes  of  attainment.  But  having  diligently 
stored,  and  being  always  in  the  habit  of  replenishing  the  cells  of 
the  mind,  the  secret  of  his  clear  modes  of  perception  consisted  in 
his  invariably  rising  into  that  purer  atmosphere  towards  which  all 
sound  principles  converge.  There  great  things  became  simplified 
to  him,  and  smalt  ones  fertile.  There  that  balance  was  gained 
wdiich  allowed  no  object  of  interest  to  be  cherished  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  another.  Thus  the  great  fact  of  his  having,  in  one  sense, 
no  speciality,  liecause  every  sympathy,  made  him  the  most  en- 
lightened patron  of  all  other  nien*s  specialities.  Natme,  no  less 
than  position,  and  far  more  still,  had  marked  this  mind  out  as  a 
centre  to  others.  No  man  of  any  particular  form  of  Intelligence 
ever  looked  back  on  an  interview  with  the  Prince,  without 
feeling  that  beyond  his  own  especial  orbit  of  interest,  he  had 
caught  glimpses  of  a  large  and  consistently  working  intel- 
lectual system.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  each  professor  of  art  or 
science  believed  that  he  had  found  a  devotee  to  his  own  pai- 
ticular  shrine;  after  a  while  each  knew  that  the  Prince's 
j>erfect  comprehension  of  one  was  bat  the  measure  of  his  know- 
ledge of  alL 
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Even  in  one  department  apparently  tKe  least  con^nial  with 
his  tAStes,  we  find  no  exception  to  the  rule.  By  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  habits  of  most  GeriDan  princes  he  cared  little 
for  the  glitter  and  tinsel  of  militajy^  exteroals^  bat  he  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  principles  of  military  sciences  The  late  Sir  Howard 
Douglas^  one  of  the  hig^hest  authorities  that  can  be  quoted,  spoke 
of  the  Prince's  attamments  on  that  head  with  equal  admiration  and 
surprise.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on — 
no  flatterer  of  any  man^ — had  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Prince  Alberts  military  knowledge  and  powers  of  business,  as 
earnestly  to  recommend  him  to  Her  Majesty  as  Ins  succesior  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  ITiat  the  unalterable  discretion  of  the 
Prince  should  decline  such  a  post  is  easily  comprehended,  now 
that  we  see  as  from  a  distance — alas!  how  soon  Death  has 
given  that! — ^the  far  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  he  filled 
toward  the  two  objects  of  his  devotion,  the  Crown  and  the 
Country,  by  holding  himself  free  from  direct  official  life.  At  the 
Tery  time  that  the  miserable  rant  w  as  raised  about  his  *  interfer- 
ence *  at  the  Horse  Guards,  he  was  quietly,  like  a  good  genius, 
giving  the  army  the  benefit  of  his  ejilightenod  judgment.  To 
him  was  owing  the  formation  of  the  camp  of  instruction  at 
Cbobham,  as  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  late  Viscount 
Hard  in  ge. 

Perhaps  the  part  of  the  mind  most  rarely  seen,  in  these  latter 
times,  in  combination  with  the  accurate  habits  of  a  profound 
femMiQcr,  was  that  which  rendered  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
Fine  Arts  his  favourite  recreation.  These  first  oflered  that  sup- 
posed neutral  ground  in  public  matters  on  which  a  ro}Til  indi- 
ridual,  in  a  position  none  ever  succeeded  in  comprehending  but 
himself,  could  safely  tread.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  w^ho 
looked  with  a  puzzled  yet  pn^rtical  eye  upon  Ais  grand  and 
anomalous  impersonation  of  Waste  Power,  gladly  hailed  the 
opportunity  of  giving  it,  at  all  evenU  nominally,  some  definite 
application  in  the  direction  of  the  decoration  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Prince 
9$  President,  was  appointed  in  1841.  It  was  soon  obvious  tliat 
there  uas  nothing  nominal  in  His  Royal  Highness's  conception 
— ^be  being  tlien  only  twenty-two — of  the  office  he  had  undertaken. 
Artiirts  to  whom  commissions  were  given  were  astonishc^d  to 
find  tiiat  amongst  the  names  of  hereditary  possessors  of  galleries 
Mid  patrons  of  art,  which  swelled  the  Commission,  none  could  be 
compared  mth  die  youthful  President  in  knowledge  of  tlje  con- 
didons  of  art,  or  in  sym|mtby  with  the  artist  mind.  What  the 
Commission  has  achieved,  or  will  be  found  to  bare  achieved 
when  the  scheme  to  which  the  Prince  lent  his  whole  energy  h 
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accomplislietl,  it  is  not  for  such  as  we  tu  tlotprminp,  in  times 
when,  tos  is  well  known,  only  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House  gives  a 
rij^ht  judjpfment  in  matters  of  art  But  w^e  may  safely  leave  this^ 
like  all  his  other  works,  to  the  verdict  of  posterity.  Coming 
from  Germany  at  a  time  when  modes  of  art  had  obtained  there^ 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  uncongenial  to  ICn^lisli  tastos,  he 
has  been  accused  of  desiring  to  engraft  the  German  practice 
up<m  the  English  school.  But  had  Prince  Albert  come  from 
Italy  itself  in  the  zenith  of  the  Cimpie-cento,  he  could  hardly 
have  recommended  more  desirable  innovations  than  a  more 
tJiorough  practice  of  drawing,  and  the  study  of  larger  ami  more 
monumental  forms  of  art. 

As  to  his  own  persooal  artistic  powers,  he  may  be  tiuly  said 
to  have  handled  even  a  pencil  consistently  with  the  nature  i*f  his 
mind.  His  sli^^htest  design,  his  nuist  hasty  suggestion  on  paper, 
bare  oo  it  the  character  of  a  beginning  and  an  end — the  sense  of 
a  whole — to  which  few  amateurs  attain. 

The  same  feeling  presided  over  the  manv  collections  of  works 
of  art  with  which  he  was  gradually  enriching  the  Royal  resi- 
dences. That  same  system  and  principle  of  completeness  mn 
througli  them  all — as  in  his  deeply-interesting  collection  of 
every  existing  design  by  Raphael  —  which  tlistingiiishes  u 
monument  of  real  and  personal  intelligence,  Irum  that  class 
of  indiscriminate  accumulation  only  prompted  by  powei'  and 
money. 

In  feeling  for  tlie  sister  art  be  was — and,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  in  tliis  only — true  to  the  German  type  of  race.  He  loved 
music  with  all  a  German^s  heart.  On  every  occasion  where 
happily  the  Prince's  judgment  could  ^interfere/  as  partially 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  the  public 
were  sure  to  hear  the  highest  class  of  composition  ;  while  the  taste 
which  presided  over  the  programme  of  Her  ^lajesty^s  ex(|uisite 
concerts  was  only  too  cultivated  for  the  majority  of  the  favoured 
listeners. 

The  Prince's  admiration  for  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic ;  and 
on  that  great  master's  visits  to  London  in  1844  and  1847,  the 
years  of  the  respective  triumphs  of  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  and  of  the  *  Elijah,'  he  was  received  at  Windsor  Castle 
more  on  the  footing  of  an  illustrious  guest  than  of  a  professional 
artiste  It  was  to  hear  the  oratorio  of  '  Elijah  '  tlmt  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prime  paid  their  first  (and  only  ?)  visit  to  Exeter  Hall, 
April  23,  1847.  The  following  day  Prince  Albert  sent  his 
own  marked  book,  with  which  he  had  followeil  the  performance, 
to  Mendelssohn,  with  an  inscription  in  his  handwriting,  a  sen- 
tence of  which  bears  upon  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  own 
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miml  :^'To  the  Great  Master,  who,  through  the  whole  maze  of 
his  creation,  from  the  soft  whispering'  to  tlie  mighty  raging  of 
the  elements,  makes  us  conscious  of  the  unity  of  his  conception,  in 
jgrateful  remembrance,'  Memlelssohn,  who  died  in  tlie  November 
following,  knew  these  to  be  the  words  of  one  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  science  to  which  he  paid  this  tribute.  It  was  in  his 
student  years  at  Bonn  that  the  Prince  wrote  an  Essay  on  Music, 
which  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no  superficial  character  ;  and  at  all 
times  he  w^as  accustomed  to  seek  solace  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  his  lite  in  the  expression  of  musical  thoughts.  These 
utterances  have  naturally  been  surrounded  with  privacy ;  but 
there  arc  two  hymns  now  permitted  to  be  published,*  which, 
it  is  said,  were  rej>eatedly  played  to  him  by  filial  hands,  at 
his  desire,  during  those  last  days!  Many  a  long-drawn  sigh 
will  henceforth  follow  the  tones  of  their  sweet  and  mournful 
harmony. 

Imperfect  as  must  be  the  summary  within  our  limits  of  the 
multilVirious  sources  of  feeling  and  intelligence  embraced  by  this 
most  distinguished  mind,  it  would  be  doubly  incomplete  without 
an  allusion  to  one  not  hitherto  fount!  compatible  with  the  con- 
ditions of  a  royal  existence  or  of  a  foreign  education.  We  mean 
his  singular  aptitude  for  our  modes  of  public  business.  If  in  all 
things  he  scrupulously  s<iught  to  identify  himself  with  this 
country,  he  was  in  this  instance  more  English  diaii  die  English 
themselves.  Heads  of  departments,  select  committees,  deputa- 
tions, whoever  had  the  advantage  of  his  co-operation  in  the 
transaction  of  public  affairs — -all  told  the  same  tale  of  his  re- 
markable ability  ;  rendered  the  more  available  by  his  never- 
failing  punctuality  and  consideration  for  others.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  no  small  experience,  uttered  at  a  time  when  none 
dreamt  that  die  hour  was  fast  coming  when  that  centre*place  at 
the  boartl  would  know  him  no  more,  it  was  said  of  him — ^The 
Prince  plays  with  the  difficulties  of  public  business/  X<»t  that 
there  was  anything  like  play  iti  the  matter,  Tlie  secret  of  his 
doing  better  lay  in  his  working  harder  than  most.  His  practice 
in  public  affairs  had  become  enormous,  and  his  note-book  |ire^ 
sented  a  variety  and  fulness  of  business  engagements  which 
would  have  daunted  moat  men.  Nor  were  the  smallest  things 
despised  liv  him.  In  one  department  of  business,  that  connected 
with  tlie  liuchy  of  Cornwall,  it  is  known  that  the  Prince,  from 
motives  of  peculiar  kindness,  kept  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
for  a  time  with  his  4)wn  hand  ;  and  they  were  admirably 
kept.      Here,  too,  one  quality,  which  is  sure  to  be  tested  on  this 

J,       •  Two  Uymna.     The   Mu^c  by  H.  K,  H.  die  Prince  Oouaort.    Published  at 
Windfior,  hy  Purniissiois. 
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toumej-<TTOund  of  modpm  spirits,  find  whicli  boimd  all  bis  other 
virtues  and  powers  tog'ether  as  with  a  golden  cord,  shone  prc»- 
eminentlv  forth — tlie  perfect  equanimity  of  his  temper !  None 
worked  with  him  w  ithout  discovering  that  few  men  in  any  class 
ever  bore  contradiction,  and  overcame  opposition,  with  such 
gentle  courtesy  and  patience.* 

Nor  was  the  activity  of  his  co-operation  con6ned  to  meetings 
and  set  days.  Whoever  has  had  the  advantage  of  piTusinp;^  his 
correspondence  on  any  department  is  well  aware  what  formidable 
demands  were  made  on  his  time  by  letter- writing.  No  matter 
how  dry  the  details  or  pressing  the  intemiptions — whether  from 
on  board  the  Royal  yacht  or  in  the  busde  of  Royal  receptions — 
the  homeliest  business  was  never  neglected.  In  such  autograph 
letters  is  found  undeniable  evidence,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  speeches  and  addresses.  They  are  all  of  the 
same  mental  family — clear,  vigorous, entirely  free  from  mannerism, 
and  abounding  in  original  ideas. 

And  is  it  possible  that  this  man,  gifted  among  the  gifted, 
learned  among  the  learned,  for  scope,  balance,  and  unity  of 
moral  and  intellectnal  qualities,  unprecedented,  at  all  events,  in 
his  generation — who  learned  our  ways  and  did  our  ser^  ice  better 
than  those  who  are  born  to  it — ^who  outstripped  all  our  fond  but 
meagre  measure  of  royal  decorum  of  life,  making  our  Royal  resi- 
dences sch<X)ls  of  ra<idcsty^  order,  and  intelligence,  and  giving 
the  lie  to  every  hackneyed  proverb  of  Court  corruption — who  thus 
lived  and  laboured  among  us  for  upwards  of  twenty-one  years — 
is  it  possible  tliat  such  a  man  shfjidd  have  reaped  chary  confi- 
dence and  scant  courtesy  from  the  best — should  have  suffered  all 
that  malice  could  invent  and  glib  credulity  spread  abroad,  and 
should  hare  been,  in  common  parlance,  *  unpopular  '  ?  We 
deny  the  charge,  on  e^'ery  head,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Public 
and  in  the  name  of  all  men  of  science,  art,  letters,  benevolence, 
and  intelligence.  That  the  tones  of  humble  and  atlmiring 
reverence  should  be  hushed,  and  the  voices  of  vulgar  detection 
loud,  were  but  the  natural  conditions  of  the  respect  and  the  dis- 
respect which  governed  each  party,  and  the  jwnalty  which  it  is 
the  lot  of  princes  to  suifer.  But  it  is  not  within  the  range  of 
moral  possibility  that  a  Prince  whose  death  is  thus  mourned 
should  not  have  been  honoured,  respected,  and  beloved.  It  is 
not  morally  possible  that  the  tearful  prayers  which  have  poured 
upwards  for  the  Queen  should  have  come  from  hearts  who  did 
not  value  what  she  had  lost ! — tears,  not  without  self-reproach 

*  The  Priuce  was  President  of  the  St.  Martinis  Lane  Savings-Baakg,  and  by  his 
coDstant  attendance  sud  careful  management  showed  hiK  desire  toencoiirage  prori* 
dent  habits  among  the  poor, 
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nntl  a  certain  tender  remorse,  such  as  all  know  who  have  h>&t 
the  loviog  Head  or  the  strong:  aiid  true  brother,  and  who  feel 
as  if  tliey  liad  never  siiffitientlj  valued^ — naj,  as  if  they  had 
not  even  been  just  or  kind  enough  to — one  they  now  so  bitterly 
deplore. 

But  the  Prince  was  too  wise  not  to  perceive  that  by  the  good 
he  was  identified  with  the  Iovin°f  homage  paid  to  the  Throne, 
and  the  Throne  with  the  gratitude  felt  for  his  works.  He  knew, 
too,  that  his  detractors  knew  that  he  could  not,  even  in  idea,  be 
separated  and  considered  apart  from  the  Queen ;  that  their 
malice  was  the  more  levelled  at  him  because  of  tlie  very  sacred- 
ness  of  tliat  higher  Head  ;  that  he  stood  as  a  kind  of  shield  to 
the  illustrious  woman  whom  lie  served  as  a  subject,  and  loved 
and  protected  as  a  man.  And  can  it  be  doubted,  with  the  evi- 
dence we  have  of  his  mind  l>efore  us  in  his  words  and  works, 
that  while  he  felt  his  so-called  unpopularity— felt  it  as  man  must 
feel  ingratitude  and  injustice — ^yet  that  this  was  precisely  the 
lot,  '  tVir  better  and  for  worse,'  to  which  this  noble  and  single^ 
heartrd  Being  had  from  the  first  most  aspired  ? 

That  the  young  and  royal  Consort  should  immediately  have 
attracted  the  jU-will  of  those  whom  we  may  call  the  Vulgar 
High — that  a  party  who  have  looked  upon  the  conuption  of 
princes  as  their  immemorial  perquisite — that  these  should  find 
*no  jiart  in  him,'  and  try  to  pull  down  that  to  which  they  could 
not  rise — this  was  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pay  him. 
Had  he  had  their  vices,  had  he  led  an  immoral  or  a  spendthrift 
life,  we  should  have  heard  none  of  those  tales  of  his  haughtiness 
and  his  il liberality,  which  no  honest  lips  ever  repeated  but  in 
disgust  at  their  utteirers. 

But  as  a  matter  of  shame  to  a  people,  there  is  more  perhaps  to 
Idush  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vulgar  Low, — those  who  had  no 
vested  interests  in  corniption  which  his  uprightness  thwarted. 
VV*hen  we  look  back  at  the  rumours  which  prevailed  in  the 
winter  of  1853-4,  which,  like  worthless  rubbish,  gathered  weight 
only  by  accumulation— but  such  weight  as  to  renuire  the  con- 
descension of  the  Crown  to  refute  (we  mean  by  the  letter  {torn 
Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen,  supplied  to  her  Ministers)  and 
the  interposition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  explain — we 
feel  how  little  secure  even  this  enlightened  country  is  against 
the  epidemic  of  any  vile  cahimny  which  rogues  can  invent  and 
ftMjls  repeat.  It  seems  now  incredible  that  grey  statesmen  should 
have  had  gravely  to  contradict  such  unutterable  folly  as  that 
which  brought  crowds  of  credulous  and  malignant  idiots  to  sec 
the  Prince  pass  on  his  way  to  the  Tower  I 

There  are  many  reasons — none  of  them  much  less  degrading 
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than  itself — wliy  sucli  an  ebullition  could  nut  liave  taken  place 
in  another  cf»untry.  But  li'  less  openly  spoken  against,  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whether  Prince  Albert  uouhl  have  been  as  ti'uly 
vakiecl  and  appreciatetl  in  his  own  lamb  lie  who  set  little  store 
even  by  real  aristcxjracy  uf  birth,  and  whose  motto  was  tlie  Pro- 
jarress  and  Improvement  of  the  Public,  would  have  found  no  en- 
viable lot  amon,!^  the  '  Krrntz  Pnrtti'  ui  an  empty  and  pauper- 
ised noblesse,  existing  only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes 
save  tlieir  own.  Not  even  Science,  as  we  have  seen,  respected 
him  there.  The  written  words  of  one  suppiseil  to  be  so  en- 
lightened as  Humboldt,  may  well  be  set  against  all  the  voices  of 
tlie  vulo^ar  herd,  hi^b  antl  low,  here,  and  are  in  truU*  infinitely 
more  to  be  condemned. 

But  let  us  not  measure  the  rewards  to  such  a  mind  by  any 
standard  lower  than  itself.  He  suflbred  injustice;  he  Ijore  dis- 
appointment; but  his  joy  no  man  tJiketh  from  him  I  Seen  by 
the  liarht  which  his  peerless  life  has  shed  upon  his  position,  it 
now  appears  the  niiblest  that  a  noble  mind  t  ould  desire.  His 
not  the  applause  and  homag^e ;  his  not  the  pomps  and  the  vatu- 
ties  of  Sovercifjnty :  but  his  the  wisdom  and  the  forethought,  the 
lofty,  manly,  Christian  devotion  which  sarrtmnde*!  a  woman^s 
crown,  as  with  an  earthly  Providence,  lliis  has  been  a  jf»int 
reig^n  in  all  but  the  name  ;  and  let  us  pray  that  it  may  be  so 
still ;  for  not  even  death  can  sever  that  long^  intimacy  of  two 
hearts  and  two  wills  which  Goil  has  joined  together  Alone, 
the  royal  widow  must  bear  in  time  to  lace  her  loving  suljjects  ; 
aluae,  her  lovinjif  and  mtJst  deeply-sorrowing  subjects  must  bear 
to  gaze  upon  her  august  pers^in ;  but  the  knowled(je  of  that 
example  none  can  take  frtiin  her  or  from  ns.  For  ///>  sake  the 
Queen  is  already  sublimely  struggling  to  fulfil  her  duties;  for 
his  sake  shall  we  not  doubly  strive  to  do  ours?  We  can  con- 
ceive no  higher  human  spectacle  than  that  of  our  Sovereign  Ladv 
thus  bowing  her  head  to  tlie  will  ol"  God,  and  raising  it  again  by 
the  l)i\ineaid.  If  we  have  loved  Iter  in  her  years  of  virtuous 
happiness,  shall  we  not  venerate  her  now  ?  And  this,  too,  will 
be  liU  doing,  who  has  done  so  much  for  her,  and  for  us  !  S<> 
that  his  influence  is  yet  felt  in  the  workings  of  that  sorxow  of 
which  we  venture  to  foresee  the  hallowed  uses. 
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WK  arc  accustomed  in  the  present  day  to  strang-e  historical 
rc'habilitatjona,  and  to  the  reversal  of  all  our  traditional 
ideas  upon  the  guilt  or  virtue  ui  the  great  men  of  the  past.  But 
it  seems  hard  of  belief  that  this  process  should  be  already  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  a  statesman  whose  career  is  so  recent  as  Lord 
Castlereagh's,  Yet  the  mythical  mist  which  rises  under  the 
influence  of  the  stronj^  passions  of  party  ha^l  already  gathered 
round  his  name  before  he  had  ceased  to  live.  He  was  even  llien 
associated  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  with 
a  cause  for  which  he  had  no  sympathy ;  charged  with  the  re- 
sponstbility  of  measures  which  he  had  done  his  best  to  avert;  and 
vilified  for  hostility  to  the  liberties  of  manlcind  which  it  had  been 
the  main  work  of  his  life  to  vindicate.  The  energies  of  a  w^hole 
achijol  of  political  WTiters  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  persuading 
his  countrymen  that  he  was  the  Knglish  representative  of  the  Holy 
Alliance^  and  an  accomplice  in  every  freak  of  tyranny  that  was 
perpetrated  from  Warsaw  to  Cadiz.  Kven  after  his  lalx)urs  in 
his  country's  service  had  brouglit  his  life  to  a  premature  and 
terrible  close,  the  animosity  of  his  enemies  did  not  relent.  They 
batl  many  things  to  avenge  which  political  partisans  are  slow  to 
forgive.  He  had  not  only  excluded  tbem  for  many  years  from 
power,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  evil 
with  which  they  had  pursued  liis  policy,  lie  ha<l  attained  the 
objects  which  they  \\^i\  declared  impracticable,  and  carried 
through  to  a  glorious  triumph  the  measures  which  they  had  stig- 
matised as  imbecile.  Forced  to  admit  the  success  of  his  jxjlicy, 
they  were  driven  to  avenge  themselves  upon  his  motives.  Against 
criticism  of  this  kind  a  statesman  wliu  lias  the  foreign  policy  of 
an  empire  to  conduct  is  almost  defenceless.  The  obscurity  in 
which  diplomatic  transactions  are  necessarily  shrouded  will  pro- 
bably conceal  from  the  public  eye  the  circumstances  upbn  which 
his  justification  rests.  The  necessity  of  sparing  tlie  feelings  of 
powerful  monarths  or  ministers  elsewhere,  and  of  hiding  tlie 
faults  or  follies  of  men  whom  it  would  be  injurious  to  English 
interests  to  otlend,  often  forces  him  to  be  silent,   where  silence  is 
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interpreted  bj  his  enemies  as  confession.  I^rd  Castlercngh  w;i5 
not  the  man  to  jeopardise  tbe  meanest  English  interest  for  thc^ 
sake  of  refuting  some  calumniator  of  his  own  good  name.  The 
t>Tanny  of  the  Southern  monarchies,  and  the  assumptions  of  thf* 
Holy  Alliance,  had  aroused  an  abundance  of  bitter  and  resentful 
feeling  amon^  educated  Englishmen.  It  was  easy  to  persuade 
men  that  tbe  minister  who  alwciys,  as  became  his  office,  spoke 
in  public  with  courtesy  of  the  Allies  of  England,  shared  their 
maxims  of  government,  and  acquiesced  in  their  policy  to  secondary 
states.  The  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  measures  of 
domestic  repression  which  it  fell  to  him  to  defend  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which,  even  when  levelled  against  assassination- 
plots,  are  always  unpopular  in  England.  Thus  the  belief  that  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  tbe  arch  enemy  of  freetlom  all  over  the  world 
was  widely  spread,  and  came  to  be  almost  an  article  of  faith  with 
the  school  of  writers  and  public  men  who  prepared  the  Eng- 
lish soil  for  the  Reform  Bill,  and  reaped  its  earliest  fmits, 

A  lie,  however,  according  to  the  Chinese  proverb,  has  no  legs^. 
and  in  course  of  time  this  article  of  popular  belief  began  to  lose  its 
footing.  Those  who  once  despairingly  considered  *  a  Whig  ad- 
ministration to  be  about  as  probable  as  a  thaw  in  Zembia,*  have 
since  bj  force  of  habit  come  to  look  on  themselves  as  possessing  a 
kind  of  tenant-right  to  oflfice.  And  tliis  improvement  in  their 
political  climate  has  effected  an  evident  thaw  in  their  sentiments. 
They  feel  towards  calumniators  of  administrations  and  critics  of 
foreign  policy  much  as  usuq^ers  are  said  to  feel  to  the  tyrannicides 
to  whom  they  owe  their  thrones.  Moreover,  the  just  Nemesis 
which  generally  decrees  tliat  partisans  shall  be  forced  to  do  ia 
office  precisely  that  which  they  most  loudly  decried  in  opposi- 
tion, lias  not  failed  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  Lonl  Castlereagh^i 
detractors.  Since  the  Whigs  have  passed  Irish  Arms  Acts  and 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act^  their  partisans  have  been  less 
keen  to  infer  from  similar  measures  an  inveterate  hostility  to  free- 
dom. Ami  after  the  exposition  which  the  model  Republic  has 
presented  to  the  world  of  the  duty  of  die  friends  of  freedom  in 
the  presence  of  domestic  revolt,  we  shall  probably  hear  less  for 
the  future  of  Lord  Castlereagh*s  milder  measures  of  repression. 
Facts  also  have  told  heavily  in  his  favour.  Recent  events 
have  indisposed  die  mass  of  writers  on  the  Liberal  side  \t> 
formulate  so  precisely  as  of  old  the  wickedness  of  Trans- 
alpine powers  interposing  in  the  internal  politics  of  Italy.  Nq 
one  now  dreams  of  professing  that  sympathy  for  the  extin- 
guished nationalities  of  Norway  and  Genoa,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  so  many  bitter  invectives  against  him  five-and -forty 
years  ago,     Andj  after  the  experience  of  many  revolutions,  hi* 
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liostility  to  the  secret  societies  ami  socialist  conspirators  of  tte 
Continent  is  not  viewe*!  by  VVliig  magnntes  with  the  uncom* 
promising  condemnation  which  they  hurled  at  it  in  days  when 
the  disenchantment  of  politiciajis  had  not  progressed  as  far  as  it 
has  now. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  hope  that  Sir  Archibald  AH  son 
is  rig'ht  in  btdteving-  that  tlie  peritxl  is  a  favourable  one  for  clear- 
ing up  the  delusions  that  prevail  in  respect  to  Lord  Castlereagh*s 
character  and  motives.  It  is  time  to  substitute  for  the  popu- 
lar myth  a  juster  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  great  statesman 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  rescuing  Europe  from  the  modern 
'scourge  of  God.'  Sir  Archibald  has  many  tjualifications  for 
the  task.  Tlie  stmly  of  a  lifetime  has  made  him  familiar  with 
the  period  of  history  to  which  it  relates ;  and  since  his  History 
was  composcil,  a  considerable  mass  of  new  materials  have  been 
given  to  the  %^orlfK  There  was  room  for  a  narrative  which  should 
work  up  the  Castlereagh  correspondence  in  a  connected  form, 
and  present  in  an  English  dress  the  matter  which  M.  Thiers's 
industry  has  disinterred  from  the  archives  at  Paris.  Tliese  <locu* 
ments  he  has  welded  into  his  biography  with  his  usual  pains- 
taking elaboration  ;  and  an  additional  interest  is  given  to  the 
work  by  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  which  he  has 
been  permitted  to  seleet  from  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Lon- 
donderry. An  impartial  biographer  he  cannot  with  accuracy 
be  calleil,  for  his  mind  couhl  hardly  have  escaped  bias  from  the 
feelings  witli  which  lie  regarded  those  to  whom  Lonl  Castlereagh 
was  dear.  But  his  labours  have  all  the  heartiness  of  a  labour  of 
love,  and  their  partiality  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  elforts  of  those  whose  judgments  have  been  waqie<l 
by  a  bias  more  marked  and  less  commendable.  His  brusk 
opportunely  fills  in  the  lights  that  belonged  to  a  character 
which  so  many  writers  have  striven  to  paint  in  shadows  almost 
unrelieved.* 

Lord  Castlereagh  filled  several  important  positions,  and  took 
part  in  many  great  events ;  but  prudent  panegyrists  will  confine 
their  attention  to  his  career  as  Foreign  Secretary  during  the  ten 
closing  years  of  his  life.  It  is  upon  them  that  his  title  to  fame 
must  eatclusively  rest.  TTae  other  transactions  in  which  he  was 
mixe<l  up  hardly  reflect  much  light  u[K>n  his  name.  Wliatever 
he  was  set  to  do,  he  did  it  well  and  honestly  with  all  his  might  ;. 
but  it  was  not  always  that  which  suited  him  the  best,  or  in  which 


•  As  tt  second  edilioii  will  probably  be  called  for  At  an  early  period.  Sir  Arctd- 
Md  will  permit  tts  to  suggest  that  the  printer  has  occasioually  taken  very  anwar^ 
imntabk  litx^riies  botlL  with  names  and  dates,  and  that  the  proof-sheets  therefore 
ff-ninrr  a  more  than  ordiimrily  carefbl  revision, 
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the  fjTeatest  credit  was  to  he  won.  A  certain  atlmimtion  is  tluc 
to  skill  in  whatever  occupation  it  is  displayetl^  and  tliereibre 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admire  the  skill  witli  which  he  effected  the 
Irish  Union,  But  still  we  shnnld  prefer  to  dwell  on  any  other 
display  of  administrative  ability  than  that  which  consists  of 
bribinfj  knaves  into  honesty,  and  fools  into  common  sense.  It  is 
lierfeetl>  true  that  we  may  fairly  tlirow  upon  his  superiors  the 
responsibility  of  the  policy  that  he  was  charged  to  carry  out. 
In  emerg^encies  so  critical  as  that  which  followed  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  all  faithful  servants  of  the  Crown  were  bound  to  set  almost 
a  military  value  upon  the  virtue  of  prompt  obedience.  And  it 
is  als^i  true  that  we  must  try  even  the  contluct  of  his  superiors 
in  some  degi'ee  by  a  military  test.  In  the  supreme  struggle  of 
social  order  against  anarchy,  we  cannot  deny  to  the  champions 
of  civil isetl  Society  the  moral  latitude  which  is  by  common  con- 
sent accorded  to  armed  men  fighting  for  their  country  against  a 
foreign  foe.  It  is  no  reprtiach  to  a  General  on  active  service 
that  be  has  used  either  bribes  or  spies  in  furtherance  of  his 
operations  agfunst  the  enemy.  There  are  emergencies  wlicn  the 
ctmspirator  at  home  is  more  dangerous  to  all  that  society  holds 
dear  than  any  enemy  abroad.  No  casuistry,  however  subtle,  can 
draw  a  tenable  line  of  distinction  between  tlic  two  cases,  so  that 
the  w^eapon  which  is  lawful  for  the  soldier  shall  be  forbidden  to 
the  statesman.  A  moment's  reflection  up>n  considerations  such 
as  these  will  serve  to  clear  Lord  Castlercagh's  memory  from  any 
imputation  in  consec|uen€e  of  the  jiart  which  he  took  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  Mr.  Pitt's  great  idea.  The  independence  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  a  position  from  which  it  was  absf»lutely 
indispensable  to  ilishxlge  the  enemy  if  tiie  integrity  of  the  empire 
was  to  be  preserved.  It  naturally  never  occurred  tohimtliathe 
was  doing  anything  contrary  to  morality  or  honour  in  bribing  the 
garrison  U*  open  the  gates.  Still  such  employments  are  more 
inevitable  than  honourable ;  and  the  achievements  to  which  they 
lead  are  not  held  to  confer  renown.  He  reaped  a  reward, 
riclier  than  renown,  iJi  the  blessings  lie  conferred  an  the  two 
nations  wbom  he  has  made  one.  This  generation,  that  has 
watched  tbe  growing  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  calamities  into 
whicii  otlier  empires  have  been  plunged  by  co-ordinate  and  inde- 
pendent legislatures  under  one  crown,  ought  to  remember  rather 
with  gratitude  than  with  cavil  the  manliness  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  performed  his  distasteful  office. 

His  w^ar  administration  is  another  portion  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
career  whicli  his  admirers  would  wish  to  pass  over  with  a  light 
hand.  His  selection  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  over  the  heads  of 
many  older  officers,  to  command  the  Spanish  army,  in  spite  of 
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the  murmurs  of  the  lovers  of  routine,  was  an  instance  of  that 
intuitive  power  of  measuring  men's  intellects  and  hearts  which 
afterwards  gave  him  such  a  singular  ascendency  in  negotiation. 
But  in  th^  ordinary  duties  of  his  office  he  was  not  so  happy. 
The  Walcheren  expedition  was  a  heavy  set  off  on  the  other  side. 
His  strength  did  not  lie  in  skilful  administration.  It  is  a  gift 
possessed  but  by  few,  and  very  rarely  possessed  in  conjunction 
with  any  breadth  of  |x*litical  view.  It  was  not,  however,  in  such 
an  office  as  this  that  his  fame  w^as  to  be  won.  A  War  Minister 
must  find  his  reward  in  his  conscience  or  his  salary:  he  must 
not  look  for  fame.  It  is  only  a  very  pale  and  rejected  glory  that 
he  will  derive  from  a  successful  war»  All  the  visible  and  palpable 
merit  of  a  victory  is  the  commanders,  and  t^w  people  bestow  a 
thought  upon  tlie  humble  drudge  in  a  Loudon  office  who  has 
schemed  and  toiled  to  furnish  him  with  the  materials  for  his 
splendid  deeds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a  disaster, 
the  irapr>rtance  of  the  War  Office  is  immediately  remembered, 
A  commander  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  ingenuity  if  he 
cannot  impute  liis  mishap  to  some  want  of  men,  or  money,  or 
warlike  materials ;  and  for  that  want  a  discerning  nation  will 
always  hold  the  War  Minister  t<j  blame.  No  one  drctims  of 
attributing  to  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Bathurst  the  faintest  share 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  ;  but  every  one  is  agreed  in 
giving  to  Lord  Castlereagh  full  credit  for  the  failure  of  tlie 
Walcheren  exjiedition. 

The  unhappy  quarrel  with  Mr*  Canning — of  which  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  it  was  due  less  to  the  fault  of  either  princijxil  than 
to  the  mismanagement  of  their  friends- — proved  indirectly  of  great 
service  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  fortunes.     Its  indirect  and  ultimate  i 
effect  was  to  remove  him  from  the  War  Office,  for  which  he  had 
little  aptitude,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  eminently  suited  | 
to  his  peculiar  talents.     His  gift  was  to  manage  men,  whether  as 
individuals  or  in  masses.      He  displayed  it  on  a  small  scale  and 
in  a  baser  sphere  when  he  held'  office  in  Ireland.     It  showed  , 
itself  in   far   grander  proportions  during  the  jwriod   in  which, 
to    use  M.  Thiers' s  expression,    *  he    was    England    herself   in 
the    camp    of    the    Coalition/    and    as   such    held    the    destiny 
of  the    Continent   in    his   hands.     It    is    with    the   year   1813 
that    his    real    greatness    begins.      It    %vas    a    greatness    of   the 
kind    that   brings  with    it   more  of  immediate   than  of  posthu- 
mous fame.     A   diplomatist^s  services  are  rccognizetl  at  tlie  mo* 
ment  they  are  rendered.     When  a  nation  has  waited  with  feverish 
anxiety  for  the  result  of  long  negotiations  or  the  operations  of 
some  loosely-joined  alliance,,  and  they  are  at  last  conducted  to  a 
fortunate  issue,  tlie  general  feeling  of  relief  finds  vent  in  hearty 
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stead  of  Louis  XVI 11.  to  replace  Napoleon.  Neither  of  these 
aims  was  particularly  pleasing,  eitlicr  to  Austria  or  Prussia.  It 
was  onlv  with  tlifliculty  tliat  the  Kmperor  Francis  had  been  induced 
to  consent  to  thedetliionement  ofhls  soti-in-law,  in  case  of  his  con- 
tinued refusal  of  fair  terms  of  peace  ;  but  his  iejaritimist  spirit 
repudiated  with  scorn  the  idea  of  abasing  his  own  kindred  in 
order  to  exalt  another  revolutionary  soldier  of  meaner  talents  ami 
leaser  origin.  Nor  could  Austria  ag^ree  to  abandon  to  a  rival, 
whom  she  dreaded  at  least  as  mucli  as  France,  the  strategic  van- 
ta^e-g^nund  which  the  possession  of  the  whole  Pulish  frontier 
would  jjive  to  Russia,  The  Pnissians  were  in  no  mood  to  give 
much  weight  to  considerations  of  mere  pdicy.  Their  souls  were 
iilled  with  a  thirst  for  veng'eance,  not  only  upon  Napoleon,  but 
upon  France,  They  longed  tt)  repay  themselves  for  all  the  bar- 
barities which  the  I'rench  army  bad  practised  in  Prussia,  by  in* 
flictin^  upon  the  Frciuh  nation  the  utmost  possible  humiliation, 
and  devastating^  every  province  throug^h  wliich  they  passed*  But 
so  far  as  the  all-absorbing;  passion  left  room  for  calmer  calcula- 
tions of  policy,  they  were  favourable,  as  legitimists,  to  tlie  return 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  they  looked  upon  the  entire  absorption  of 
Poland  by  Russia  with  as  much  apprehension  as  the  Austrians. 
The  future  disposal  (if  Saxony  was  in  the  same  way  a  Iwne  of 
contention  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Bavaria  had  joined  tlic 
Alliance  tardilv,  and  fouglit  but  coldly  by  its  side,  for  she  well 
knew  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Tyrol  to  Austria  wtjuld  be  to 
her  the  chief  result  of  the  victories  she  should  help  to  gain- 
There  were  also  minor  causes  of  disagreement.  Bernadotte  in- 
sisted on  using  his  division  of  the  Allied  forces  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  his  owu  particular  enemy  the  King  of  Denmarkj  and  abso- 
lute! v  fleclined  to  leatl  tliem  across  the  frontier  of  France,  By 
thb  plan  he  hoped  to  aggrandise  the  Swedish  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  smooth  the  way  to  his  own  candidature  for  a  French 
crown*  But  the  Allies  were  naturally  incensed  at  seeing  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  troops  under  his  command  diverted  from 
the  ciimmon  cause,  and  employed  in  forwarfh'no:  his  o\\  n  personal 
ambition.  Then  there  were  tlifliculties  with  the  Prussians,  be- 
cause they  would  practise  tlieir  system  of  devastation  not  only 
on  the  French  population,  who  might,  so  lar  as  mere  policy  was 
cont*erned,  be  safely  abaniloned  to  their  tender  merc*ies,  but  also 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  provinces,  whom 
it  was  iuipjrtant  to  conciliate;  difficulties  with  Alexander,  whose 
policy  varied  from  day  to  day  between  the  opposite  poles  of 
chivalrous  gentleness  and  fierce  revenge,  acconliiig  as  vanity  or 
anger  was  upjicrmost  in  his  mind  ;  difficulties  with  Austria^  who 
insisted  on  violating  the  Swiss  territory,  and  restoring  die  old 
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governments,  io  spite  of  Alexanders  most  sulcmn  promises  to 
the  contrary. 

All  these  differences,  small  and  great,  were  perpetually  threat- 
ening^ the  very  existence  of  the  Coalition.  Even  during  the  un- 
interrupted course  of  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  from  the  victory 
of  I^ipsic  to  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  obvious  divergences  of 
interest  between  the  several  Allies  could  not  be  concealed.  When 
they  were  on  the  p)hit  of  enterinjEj  France,  and  their  hopes  were 
at  the  highest,  their  meetings  had  become  so  warm,  and  the 
difliculties  of  their  co-ojioration  seeme<l  so  irisujjerable,  that  it  was 
thought  necessiiry  to  send  out  Lord  Castlereagh  to  superintend  in 
person  the  negotiations  which  threatened  to  lead  to  such  sinister 
results.  Lord  Abenleen,  in  a  letter  written  in  order  to  hurry 
him,  paints  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  lively  colours  :— 

'  With  relation  to  the  enemy,  our  situation  is  as  good  as  possible  ; 
amoD^  our»olves  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  Everything  which  has  been 
80  long  smothered  is  now  bursting  forth.  Your  presenctj  is  al>solutely 
providential.  If  you  come  without  partiality  and  prejudice,  as  I  make 
no  doubt  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  it,  you  will 
be  able  to  perform  everything  j  and  no  words  are  sufficient  to  exprcsa 
the  service  you  will  render.  1  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  come.* 
— {Lfird  Aberdeen  to  Lard  Castlereaghf  Jan,  6,  1814.) 

*  The  enemy  is,  in  my  view,  a  source  of  danger  much  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  what  arises  among  ourselves,  I  cannot  too  often  repre- 
Bent  to  you  the  real  state  of  the  minds  of  those  wejik  men  by  whom 
Europe  is  governed*  The  seeming  agi'eement  at  Langres  covered  difi- 
truBt  and  hate.  A  Httle  success  will  cement  them  again  ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  severely  tried  in  adversity,  their  dissolution  is  certain.  Your 
presence  has  done  much,  and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  to  sus- 
tain them  in  misfoi^tuno ;  but  without  it  they  could  not  exist.  It  is 
not  a  bystander  who  Biieaks,  but  one  who  knows  what  their  real  feelings 
are,  and  who  knows  that  they  are  actuated  by  fuelings  more  than 
priucipleB.  In  all  events,  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  you  are  in  a  situation 
to  see  and  judge  for  yourself  in  all  things.  It  will  do  you  no  harm  to 
800  and  know  the  interior  of  a  Coalition.* — {Lifrd  Aberdeen  to  Lord 
CtMtlereagh,  Feb,  28,  1811.) 

It  was  upon  England  tliat  the  resjionsibility  of  adjusting  these 
interminable  disputes  necessarily  tell.  She  was  the  only  pcnver 
who  was  disinterested  in  the  discussion  of  Continental  arrange- 
ments, and  whose  lavish  subsidies  gave  to  her,  during  tlic  con* 
ti nuance  of  operations^  a  certain  hold  over  all  tlie  Allies.  Ami 
England  was  in  effect  Lord  Castlercagh.  The  estimate  of  his 
influence,  which  is  formed  even  by  so  unfavourable  a  judge  as 
M.  Thiers,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  power  which  lie  really 
exercised : — 

*  Le  Cabinet  Britannique  ae  d^cida  a  enYoyer  le  plus  «*minent  de  ses 
Vol.  111.— iVb.  221,  P  membres^ 
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membrea,  Lord  Castlereagb,  aiapree  da  Congres  ambulant  de  la  Coali- 
tion pour  y  moderor  les  paesions,  j  nminteuir  Tjiccord,  y  i'aire  provaloir 
loa  princii>aux  va+ux  de  TAuglcterre,  et,  cea  vckux  satisfitits,  j  voter  en 
touto  autre  cbcso  pour  los  resolutions  moderns,  contre  Ics  re^olutioiia 
Gitrfcincs.  .  ,  .  Aucun  liomme  n'etait  plua  proproquo  Lord  Castlercugb 
de  rcmplir  uno  parcillo  miHsion.  Issu  d'liiie  famillo  Lrlandaise,  ardcajle 
et  <$nergique»  il  poi*tait  eii  lui  cctte  disposition  buroditaire,  mais  ttm- 
p^rec  par  uno  raison  superleuro.  Esprit  <lroit  et  penetrant,  caractf^i-o 
ferme  ot  prudent,  capable  tout  a  la  fois  de  vigueur  et  de  mi'uagtmcnt, 
ayant  dans  »es  manicrcs  la  simplicite  fiero  des  Anglais,  il  *^tait  appcbS 
a  exeiTor,  et  il  exerca  en  effet,  la  plus  grande  influence.  H  etait  sur 
prcsquo  toutcB  cboBofi  uinni  de  pouvoirs  absidng.  Avec  boii  caraeterc, 
ayec  sea  instruct  lone,  on  pouvait  iliro  do  lui  qua  o'etait  Anglet^^rro 
elid-mume  qui  &e  deplacait  pour  se  rcndro  au  camp  des  ooalifK^s.  Per- 
Bonne  u*eut  voulu  Bans  lui  prendre  un  parti  ou  donner  une  reponac.  , 
C'otait  tA  qui  le  verrait,  a  qui  rentretiendrait  lo  premier  pour  lo  gagncr 
h  sa  cause/ 

At  a  time  wben  tbt'  bappiness  of  all  Europe  depended  on  tlie- 
will  of  h.iif  a  dozen  sovereigpns  and  ministers,  tbis  personal;, 
ascendency  was  of  incalculable  value.  It  enabled  him,  on  more 
than  one  critical  occasion^  to  avert  disagreements  or  errors  which 
wouKl  liave  been  fatal  to  the  liberation  of  the  world.  Two  oc- 
casions deserve  especially  to  be  remembered.  After  the  battle 
of  Montereau  the  situation  of  tlic  Allies  was  very  critical.  Napo- 
leon had  shown  them,  not  only  that  they  were  no  match  for  Iiim 
in  equal  fight,  but  that  he  could  set  at  defiance  even  a  con- 
siderable superiority  of  numbers.  The  odds  against  which  he 
had  been  fighting  were  three  to  one  at  the  very  least ;  and  it  had 
become  quite  evident  from  a  succession  of  defejits  that,  unless 
they  could  bring  up  a  larger  force  against  him,  the  cause  of  the 
Allies,  and  with  it  the  Ctialititjn,  were  at  an  end.  There  was 
but  one  reinforcement  within  reach.  A  large  body  of  Ilussians 
and  F^nissians,  under  Billow  and  VVinzingerode,  were  lying  in- 
active in  the  Low  Countries,  because  they  belonged  to  the  divi- 
sion which  Bemadotte  commanded ;  and  Bernadotte,  with  the 
visiun  of  an  Imperial  crown  glittering  before  his  eyes,  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  no  sohUer  under  liis  orders  should  \4oiate  llic 
old  frontier  of  France.  At  the  bead -quarters  at  Bar-sur-Aubc 
erery  one  saw  the  peril,  and  knew  the  remedy.  There  was  no 
dispute  about  the  matter,  that  unless  more  troops  could  be  brought 
up  Napoleon  must  win ;  and  that  the  only  escape  from  imminent 
disaster  was  to  direct  Billow's  division  to  disregard  the  orders 
of  Bernadotte^  and  to  advance.  But  every  one  shrank  from  the 
danger  of  irritating  the  Crown  Prince's  unstable  fidelity  into  op'ii 
defection,  and  provoking  him  to  fall  upon  the  communications 
of  the  Allies.  Alexander  declared  the  difficulty  to  be  insur- 
mountable ; 


moon  table  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  council  of  war  had  alreatly 
pronounced  in  favour  of  an  immediate  retreat  If  their  opinion 
had  prevailed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon  in  a  few 
months  would  have  again  reig^ned  as  far  as  the  Vistula.  A  short 
respite  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  another  powerful 
armj  ;  and  a  disastrous  retreat  would  have  melted  away  the 
Coalition,  and  have  encourag^ed  the  malconU^nt  courts  of 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  to  welcome  back  with  open  sixms  the 
conquei'or  who  had  once  before  made  them  great  at  Germany's 
egcpense,  and  mi§^ht  be  expected  to  do  so  again.  Lord  Castlereagh 
saw  the  critical  character  oi  the  emergency  ;  and,  to  use  M.  Thiers' 
expression,  '  se  levant  soudainement,  et  agissant  com  me  une  sorte 
de  ProWdence  qui  disposait  de  tout,'  at  once  took  the  responsi- 
bilily  upon  himself.  He  had  formed  his  estimate  of  Bemadotte*s 
character,  and  was  convinced  that  he  would  neither  lose  the 
English  subsidy,  nor  the  hope  of  adding  the  crown  of  Norway 
to  that  of  Sweden,  for  the  sake  of  a  point  of  honour.  Having- 
formed  his  opinion,  his  immediate  impulse  was  to  act  uptm  it 
without  hesitation  or  reserve.  He  could  not  comprehend  the 
hesitation  of  his  colleajyues,  whose  intellects  were  as  sa^cious  as 
his  own,  but  who  dared  not  take  the  bold  course  which  they  knew 
to  be  the  wisest.  The  event  fully  confirmed  his  judgmentw 
Billow's  and  Winzin^en>de's  divisions  were  joined  to  Blucher*s; 
Soissons  was  taken ;  and  Napoleon  found  that  even  his  Junius 
could  not  resist  the  force  which  was  concentrated  against  him 
on  the  field  of  Laon*  Bemadotte  meanwhile,  after  a  little 
growling,  put  the  aflront  into  his  pocket ;  and  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  l3een  found  out,  exercised  a  most  salutary  inlluence 
Upon  his  subsequent  behaviour. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Euro^ie  was  beholden  to  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
same  quick  judgment  of  character,  and  the  same  liappy  boldness 
in  trusting  to  it.  From  the  moment  that  Alexander  crossed  the 
Vistula,  he  had  conceived  the  project  of  repaying  Russia  for  all 
the  efforts  she  was  making^,  and  all  the  sufferings  she  had  under- 
gone, by  annexing  the  whole  of  Poland  to  his  empire,  Prussia 
he  proposed  to  indemnify  by  confiscating  Saxony  for  her  benefit  ; 
and  Austria,  he  thought,  might  be  left  to  make  good  her  own  losses 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  Such  a  scheme  was  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  security  of  Europe,  Lord  Castlcreiigh  was  not  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  dangers  and  the  policy  oi  the  present.  He  saw 
that,  in  the  future,  the  cloud  of  war  was  quite  as  Hkcly  to  rise  on 
the  side  of  Russia  as  of  France.  He  was  utterly  disinclined, 
therefore,  to  thrust  Austria  into  her  very  jaws^ — Austria  who  was 
England's  ancient  and  true  ally,  and  boiuid  to  her  by  die  only 
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bond  of  union  that  endures,  the  absence  of  all  clashinpf  interests. 
But  Alexander  insisted.  He  %vished  to  make  it  a  preliminary  to 
at]  negotiation.  When  the  Ci>n3:ress  assembled  at  Vienna,  and 
the  map  of  Europe  lav  n[ion  tlie  table,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Poland,  with  the  words,  (Jest  a  mot  !  He  bad  200, OtH^  jnen  in 
Pofanrl,  and  tlie  Allies  might  come  and  turn  them  out  if  they 
could.  His  throne,  he  added,  would  not  Im?  safe,  if,  after  all  bis 
sacrifices^  be  came  back  to  Russia  empty  handed.  It  was  evident 
that  bis  heart  was  set  upon  the  acquisition,  and  that  if  he  yielded 
at  all  it  won  Id  onlv  be  to  force.  As  one  of  bis  generals  observed, 
'Avec  600,000  bo  mm  es  on  ne  negoeie  pas  Ijcaucoup,*  With 
Napoleon  still  at  Elba,  and  Europe  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
of  twenty  years  of  war,  a  more  timid  man  than  Lord  Castlereagh 
might  bave  hesitated  before  breaking  up  an  alliance  which  had 
done  such  splentlid  deeds,  and  plunging  upon  the  mere  cralcula* 
tions  of  a  far-sighted  policy  into  a  fresh  struggle  almost  as 
formidable  as  that  which  he  bad  just  concluded.  But  be  seems 
to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  truth,  that  a  willing- 
ness on  good  cause  to  go  to  war  is  the  best  possible  security  for 
peace.  He  bad  no  desire  to  procure  for  bis  country  that  pacific 
reputation  which  sbe  has  earned  in  later  times,  and  which  has 
in  ten  years  cost  ber  a  war  with  one  first-rate  power  and  brought 
her  to  the  brink  of  war  with  another.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
form  a  new  coalition  against  the  new  enemy.  By  engagements 
which  subsequently  took  the  form  of  a  more  general  treaty 
between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia  upon  Saxony  and  Poland  should 
be  resisted,  if  necessary,  by  force ;  and  the  proportions  in  whicb 
the  Allies  were  to  contribute  to  the  conduct  of  the  new  war  were 
laid  down.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  received  secret  information 
of  tlie  preparations  tliat  were  being  made,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  his  finances  were  in  too  desperate  a  condition  to  risk 
the  chances  of  another  war. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  one  or  two  isolated  successes  that  Lord 
Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  ought  to  be  tried*  It  is  best  judged 
by  its  ijeneral  results.  During  the  war  his  aim  was  to  overthrow 
Napole^>n,  and  to  reduce  France  within  ber  ancient  limits.  After 
the  w^ar  bis  aim  was  to  uphold  the  balance  of  p>wer,  and  so  to 
secure  lasting  j>eace  to  Europe*  When  tbe  direction  of  England's 
foreign  policy  passed  from  bis  hands,  both  objects  had  been 
attained.  Not  only  was  Napoleon  overthrown,  but  for  one  gene- 
ration at  least  the  warlike  passions  Na|joleon  had  evoked  were 
stilled,  and  all  the  changes  that  Napolecm's  genius  had  achieved 
were  cflaccd.  Ft^r  forty  years  the  j.>eace  of  Europe  flourished 
undisturbed  by  one  single  conflict  between  any  of  the  five  great 
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Powers  wlio  adjusted  their  differences  at  Vienna.  There  have 
been  revolutionary  disturbances  in  sufficient  abundance;  and 
order  has  Vieen  frequently  restored  by  foreign  intervention  upon 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  as  far  as  international  relations  are 
concerned  there  has  been  no  rupture  in  Europe  important  enough 
to  have  been  dig-nifieil  by  historians  with  the  name  of  war, 
Europe  has  not  enjoyed  so  Icjug-  a  repose  from  the  curse  of  war 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Such  an  achievement  is  an 
ample  justification  of  the  acta  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
of  the  minister  who  bore  so  large  a  part  in  shaping  its  decrees. 

It  is  discouraging  for  future  pacificators  to  reflect  that  the 
treaties  which  have  been  so  rich  in  the  blessings  of  peace  should 
have  l>een  the  object  of  censure  more  unsparing  and  more  perti- 
nacious than  has  followed  Lard  North's  most  eventful  blunders, 
or  Napoleon's  bloodiest  excesses.  But  every  adjustment  be- 
tween rival  claimants  must  always  leave  dissatisfaction  upon 
many  sides,  and  probably  upon  all  sides,  if  the  adjustment  be 
a  fair  one.  Every  pacification,  moreover,  must  ri  termini  \ye 
distasteful  to  those  to  whom  war  brings  pleasure  or  profit:  every 
guarantee  of  social  order  must  be  (hUous  to  those  who  pine  for 
importance,  and  who  know  diat  it  is  hard  to  win  in  quiet  times^ 
And  the  very  solidity  of  tlie  structure  has  aggravated  the  ani- 
mosity of  its  assailants.  If  the  censors  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
have  been  unusually  pertinacious,  it  is  because  the  results  which  ■ 
those  treaties  effected  have  been  unusually  enduring. 

Undoubtedly  the  arrangements  of  Vienna  were  not  absolute 
perfection ;  nor  have  they  in  all  cases  been  prtx)f  even  for 
the  limited  period  of  forty  years  against  the  destructive 
agencies  that  prey  upon  political  organisations.  All  the  failures 
that  have  taken  place  have  arisen  from  one  cause  :  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  intervention  in  domestic  quarrels.  There  is  no 
practice  w*hich  the  experience  of  nations  more  uniformly  con- 
demns, and  none  which  governments  more  consistently  pursue. 
Domestic  discord  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  passions  which  provoke  j 
it  burn  themselves  out  at  last ;  aud  the  contending  parties  are 
eventually  schooled  by  each  other  into  the  moderation  which  alone 
makes  the  co^existence  of  freedom  and  order  possible.  But  if 
foreign  intervention  on  either  side  be  once  threatened,  much  I 
more  if  it  be  carried  out,  a  venom  is  infused  into  the  conflict ' 
which  no  reaction  weakens,  and  noreveuge  exhausts.  The  lesson 
has  been  taught  in  recent  times  by  abundant  instances,  and  still 
seems  to  have  been  taught  in  vain»  The  history  of  the  last 
seventy  years  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  national  prosperity 
which  these  well-meant  interventions  have  caused.  Often  they 
ruin  at  once  the  party  on  whose  behalf  they  are  made ;   and 
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even  if  they  bring  to  it  a  seeming"  victory  at  first,  they  ruin  it 
nut  less  eflectually  in  the  end.      Imiirable  irnpatence  and  decay 
is  the  almost  certain  punishment  of  civil   triumphs  won   with  i 
forcig-ti  armsw     The  powerful  monarchs  who  assembled  at  Pil- 
nitz  did  not  find  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  dragooning  the 
French  nation  into  loyalty;  but  they  succeeded  in  provoking  that  , 
sanguinary   outburst  of  revolutionary  fury  which    laid    Europe] 
waste  for  twenty  years,  and   whose   force  is  not  elpendeil  now. 
The  'untoward  event'  at  Navarino,  by  forcing  an  artificial  and 
premature  freedom  upon  Greece,  has  only  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  two  *  sick  men  ''  instead  of  one,     Damascus  has  recently 
furnished  us  w4th  a  commentary  upon  our  wisdom  and  liberality, 
in  presenting  Syria,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  with  a  form  of  govern- 
ment of  European  manufacture.     And  Laybat  h  —  the  only  one 
of  the  interventions  of  this  century  which  Lord  Castlereagh  lived  , 
to  see  and  to  condemn — is  now  bearing  fruit  before  our  eyes,  ^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sovereigns  who  assembled  there  were 
actuated  in  what  they  did   by  no  lust  of  territory,   but  only  by  a 
genuine  dread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  w^hose  power  and  whosej 
terrora,  they,  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  fighting  against  its] 
excesses^  might  be  pardoned  for  overrating,     l^ut  whatever  their  I 
intentions  were,  their  acts  have  produced  nothing  but  evih    Theyl 
believed  that  they  were  only  quelling  a  military  revolt^  masked, 
as  the  recent  military  despotisms  had  been,  by  a  cloud  of  liberal 
professions*     But  in  the  resolutions  to   which  they  came   they 
were  really,   though  unwittingly,  decreeing  that  Naples  should 
languish   under  forty  years  of  ciiael  tyranny,  and   then   alone  of 
all  the  states  in  Italy  should  he  unable  to  esca^ie  but  through  the' 
gates  of  a  blumly  civil  war. 

Against  this  policy  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  only  witnessed  its 
beginnings,    protested  on  every  occasion   on  which  it  was    at- 
tempted.    At  Aix-la-Chapellc  he  succ(»ssfully  resisted  the  desire 
with  which  the  Allies  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  meddling 
in  the   internal  policy  of  France.       At  Troppau  and   Layliach. 
he  stoutly  refused  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain,  and  refused! 
even  to  be  present,  lest  his  presence  should  be  construed  into 
acquiescence.     His  refusal   w^is  all    the  more  marked    that  the  j 
English  Ambassador  at  Vienna  had  incautiously  promised  that 
he  should   be  there ;  and   Lord   Castlereagh  made  it  still  more 
emphatic  by  absolutely  declining  an  invitation  to  meet  Metter- 
nich  at   Hanover,  after  tlie  intervention    in    Naples  had  taken 
pla<*e.     He  carrietl  out  his  objection  to  foreign  interventions  con- 
sistently to  the  end.     Almost  his  last  despatch  was  an  earnest 
appeal  personally  addressed  to  4he  Emperor  Alexander,  entreating  j 
him  to  abstain  from  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and 
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labouring  to  dissipate  the  iudig'natioii  wbich  the  iniircler  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  by  tho  Turks  had  naturally  roosetl  iu  his  mind. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  start  in  "^  for  Verona  to  protest  against  the 
French  intervention  in  Spain,  when  the  aberration  came  uj>on 
him  under  which  his  life  was  cut  short.  If  the  alliances  which 
he  formed  have  lK?en  broken  up,  and  the  map  of  Europe  has 
been  a  little  changed  since  his  time,  these  political  protectorates 
have  uniformly  been  the  cause.  The  Crimean  war,  which  has 
broken  up  the  old  system  of  alliances,  was  caused  by  the  Russian 
protectorate  in  Turkey  ;  the  Italian  war,  which  has  prcrtluced  so 
many  territorial  changes,  is  due  U>  the  Austrian  and  French  pro- 
tectorates in  Italy.  The  disruption  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
frustrated  one  of  Lord  Castlereagh^s  most  cherished  plans,  was 
brought  about  by  the  protectorate  of  Liberalism,  which  at  that 
time  Louis  Philippe  thought  it  prudent  to  assume.  The  natural 
cunsequence  of  that  revolution  was  that  Belgium  should  liecome 
a  dependency  of  France,  Sla*  has  hitherto  esca|»cd  that  fate, 
thanks  in  great  measure  to  tho  skilful  guidance  of  the  ablest  of 
all  European  monarchs.  But  she  has  ceased  to  perform  the 
function  for  w^hich  she  was  destined  in  the  Eurojiean  system. 
She  has  become  rather  a  prey  to  tempt  France,  than  an  outpost 
to  repel  her- 

But  though  it  is  evident  that  the  breaches  in  the  structure 
of  Vienna  have  been  made  entirely  by  revolutions  and  their 
farei^  hicnds  or  foes,  tlie  assailants  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  policy 
go  a  step  further,  and  maintain  that  these  revolutions  have  been 
owing  to  the  vicious  svstem  adopted  at  Vienna,  of  parcelling  out 
the  jM>palations  of  Eurojie  like  herds  of  cattle  among  the 
various  royal  litigants  who  claimed  to  own  them.  This  was  an 
accusation  which  produced  a  great  effect  at  the  time ;  and  made, 
as  it  was,  in  i^orance  of  the  negotiations  by  which  these 
changes  were  effected,  and  the  imperious  necessity  that  exacted 
them,  it  was  not  wholly  unreasonable.  It  is  much  more 
perplexing  to  comprehend  how  it  csta  have  been  repeatwl 
by  writers  of  our  own  day,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
diffjc:ultie«  under  which  tlie  Congress  undertook  its  labours.  It 
is  fair  to  remember  (though  it  is  often  forgotten)  that  in  dealing 
W'ith  these  territorial  arrang^^ments  the  Congress  w*as  not  acting 
with  free  hands.  Its  proceedings  were  only  one  stage  in  a  great 
wmk,  by  the  past  of  which  it  was  ali-eady  pledgetl,  and  to  whose 
future  permanence  it  was  bound  to  look.  It  must  be  judged  in 
connection  with  all  the  other  acts  of  the  gieat  Alliance  by  which 
Napoleon  was  overthrown  and  Europe  set  free.  That  Alliance 
was  called  into  existence  to  rescue  Europe  from  the  curse  of  a 
military  t>Tanny.     Whatever  was  necessary  to  cfibct  this  object, 
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or  to  preserve  Europe  for  the  future  from  a  like  fate,  it  was  the 
dulv  of  the  Allianre  to  carry  out.  But  the  Congress  did  not 
constitute  the  whole  of  their  efforts  for  this  end,  it  only  crowned 
and  perlectpd  them.  The  Powers  entered  into  it^  pledged  to 
arrangements  to  which  they  had  consented  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  to  which  they  owed  the  combination  of  forces  by  which  the 
first  part  of  their  peat  tafek  had  been  achieved.  They  had, 
thereiore,  not  only  future  safeguards  to  provide,  but  past  pledges 
to  redeem.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had 
assented  to  these  agreements  while  the  war  was  going  on,  and  it 
was  not  open  to  him  to  recede  from  them  when  he  had  brought 
it  to  a  prosperous  issue  by  their  help. 

Most  of  the  an-ange men ts  which  have  been  found  fault  with, 
either  then  or  since,  were  made  in  pursuance  of  these  bargains 
into  wliich  he  had  entered  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  forces 
of  tlie  Alliance.  Bernadotte  had  bc^en  bout^ht  by  the  cession 
of  N<irway  at  the  Treaty  of  Abo,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
Accepted  by  Great  Britain.  Austria  demanded  as  the  price  of 
her  adhesion  the  restoration  of  her  empire  to  the  proportions  of 
1805,  which  was  accordingly  guaranteed  bv  the  secret  articles  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tiiplitz,  and  afterwards  more  explicitly  at  Frankfort. 
But  in  1JS05  Austria  was  in  possession  of  V'enetia  ;  so  tJiat  before 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought,  it  was  already  guaranteed  by 
promises  which  could  not  be  broken  that  Austria  should  be  ao 
Italian  power.  The  same  treaty  secured  to  Prussia  a  restoration 
to  the  position  which  she  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  territory 
assigned  to  her  involved  those  encroachments  upon  Saxony  which 
so  deeply  inovetl  the  sympathies  of  the  Eng"lish  Opposition. 
Some  recent  writers  have  blamed  the  Congress  for  halting  in 
the  work  of  mediatisation,  and  leaving  Germany  in  the  com- 
minuted condition  which  is  ever  inviting  the  aggressirms  or  the 
intricrues  of  her  two  powerful  and  compact  neighbours.  Whether 
the  Congress  would  have  judged  it  to  be  their  function  to  throw 
Europe  into  the  crucible  and  to  cast  her  anew  on  a  theoretic 
pattern,  may  well  be  doubted*  But  the  treaties  which  the  ^i 
necessities  of  the  war  had  forced  the  Allies  to  conclude  would^^H 
have  shut  them  out  from  such  a  policy,  if  they  had  wished  to^' 
enter  on  it  As  their  armies  advanced  to  tlie  French  frontier 
they  were  naturally  more  intent  upon  increasing  their  force  than 
upon  remixlelling  the  map  of  Europe,  and  they  admitted  the 
minor  States,  who  had  formed  the  old  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  upon  very  easy  terms.  To  all  these  treaties  England 
was  a  cunsenting  party.  Neither  the  promise  which  secured 
Norway  to  Bernadotte,  nor  that  which  re-introduced  Austria 
into  Italy,  nor  those  which  limited  the  remodelling  of  Germany, 
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could  be  repudiated  bv  her  wlien  their  purpose  had  been  served 
and  the  consideration  for  them  had  been  enjoyed.  So  strongly 
did  L*>rd  Castlereagh  recognise  the  obligations  which  had  been 
contracted  in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  that  he  extended  them  even 
to  Murat,  At  the  moment  when  an  overwhelming  force  was  the 
one  thing  needful^  Metternich  had  bou^^ht  Murat  by  promises  o£ 
security.  Great  Britain  had  upheld  the  claims  of  the  Bourboa' 
dynasty  up  to  that  time ;  but  Lord  Castlerea^h  at  once 
acknowledg-ed  as  her  own  the  oblig-ation  which  her  ally  had 
undertaken,  and  restrained  the  British  agents  from  any  molesta- 
tion of  Murat.  It  ivas  only  when  he  bet^an,  in  the  language  of 
the  turf,  *^  to  hedge/  and  to  provide  by  secret  treachery  against 
the  possible  contingency  of  Napoleon's  success,  that  he  was  held 
to  have  forfeited  the  guarantee  of  the  Allies. 

Tliese  wore  the  pledges  the  Congress  had  to  reileem  ;  but  it 
had  also  safeguards  to  provide.  The  costly  peace  that  had  been 
won,  was  won  in  vain,  if  no  security  was  taken  against  a  return 
of  the  same  calamities.  The  devastating  flood  had  been  forced 
back  into  its  ancient  bed  at  the  cost  of  incredible  sacrifices ;  and  ' 
unless  dykes  w^ere  built  to  restrain  its  waters  for  the  future, 
all  these  sacrifices  woukl  be  recjuired  again.  Therefore,  Lord 
Castlereagh  prevailed  upon  the  Allies  to  guard  the  two  points 
that  were  most  expjsetl,  by  constructing  t!ie  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  by  strengthening  the  kingtlom  it(  Sardinia. 
The  first  was  effected  by  combining  Belgium  and  Holland ;  the 
secf>nd,  by  adding  Genoa  and  some  other  districts  to  Piedmont, 
Of  the  wisdom  of  the  second  of  these  arrangements  no  question 
has  been  made  in  our  day,  bitterly  as  it  was  impugnetl  by 
Mr.  Brougham  and  others  at  the  time.  The  first  has  undoubteilly 
failed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  was  ever  strong  enough  for  the  w^ork  it  was  set  to 
do;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fragment,  w^hich  was 
encouraged  by  Fmnce  to  break  away,  is  Ijoth  unequal  and 
indjsp<jsed  to  the  task.  VVhen  once  France  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  set  Europe  at  defiance,  the  occupation  of  Belgium  will 
be  a  mere  military  promenade.  But  in  justice  to  Lard  Castlereagh 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scheme  as  he  planned  it  was 
never  carried  out.  A  kind  of  interference,  for  which  he  had 
little  li.ioked,  and  w  hich  he  had  taken  no  precautions  to  avert, 
took  the  kernel  out  of  it,  and  left  nothing  but  the  husk  behind. 
He  was  foiled  bv  the  conning  of  one  woman  and  the  feelings  of 
another.  His  plan,  as  originally  conceived,  was  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  become  King  of  Holland  and  lielgium,  and 
that  the  heir  of  the  new  monarchy  should  marry  the  heiress  of 
the  crown  of  England.     Such  a  marriage  would  have  knit  the 
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two  countries  togetlier,  very  nearly  a$  closely  as,  for  a  century, 
Hanover  had  Ijeen  knit  to  England.  It  naig^ht  fairly  be  expected 
that  the  Kn^-lish  Government  would  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  tlie  Government  of  the  Netherlands;  and  that  on 
the  other  hanfl,  in  the  case  of  a  war,  she  would  have  treated  a 
violatif»n  of  the  Belgian  frontier  as  a  violation  of  her  own.  It 
would  thus  have  been  in  effect,  not  weak  Holland,  but  powerful 
England,  that  would  have  watched  the  hotly-contested  Ixmndary 
whieh  France  has  been  for  centuries  strui^gliiig  to  overstep. 
Antwerp,  so  long  the  great  object  of  English  apprehensions, — 
the  possession  of  which  by  France  would  be,  accoixling  to 
Napoleon's  phrase,  '  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  England's  head  ' — 
Antwerp  would  thus  have  been  in  her  own  hands  to  protect.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  plan  had  taken  effect,  the  ctiurae  of 
events  would  have  been  very  different.  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  if  English  counsels  could  have  commanded  a  hearing  at 
the  Hague,  the  unwise  policy  which  irritated  the  Belgians  into 
revolt  would  never  have  been  adopted.  At  all  events  it  would 
not  have  led  to  the  same  results.  With  England's  Queen  for 
their  Queen,  that  revolution  of  priests  and  place-hunters  would 
never  have  been  hazarded.  Still  more  coiilidently  may  it  be 
assumed  that  a  French  army  would  not  have  interfered  to  save 
the  *  braves  Beiges '  from  a  defeat,  which  was  inevitable  if  they 
had  been  left  to  fight  Holland  by  themselves. 

But  the  Emj>eror  Alexander  bad  views  of  liis  own  with  respect 
ttf>  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  dispute  the  priae.  Unfortunately  the  contest  lay  in  an  arena 
in  which  English  diplomacy  has  always  heen  unfortunate,  and  in 
which  the  Russians  are  notoriously  expert.  A  Russian  Princess 
was  sent  over  to  Englaud,  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  by 
him  introduced  without  a  thought  of  suspicion  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  The  Princess  was  much  struck  with  her  new  liiend^ 
and  zealously  cultivated  her  society.  After  a  time,  it  was 
uhLsjiered  tliat  she  was  betraying  a  strange  reluctance  to  the 
marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  upon  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  at  the  moment  patiently  building  a  scheme  of  European 
polity.  The  rumouis  proved  too  true.  Ever  since  the  Princess 
had  been  intimate  with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  she  had,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  expressed  an  unconquerable  aversion 
lor  tlie  Prince  of  Orange.  At  last  she  secretly  fled  from  her 
l4ither*s  house  rather  than  consent.  After  all  the  available  artillery 
of  advice,  menace,  remonstrance,  and  objurgation  had  played 
upon  her  in  vain,  tlie  Court  were  obliged  to  accept  her  decision 
that  the  marriage  was  not  to  l>e.  Lord  Castlcreagh  would  pro- 
bably have  blessed  her  in  his  heart,  if  she  had  announced  that 
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decision  earlier.  For  by  the  time  that  it  had  been  formed  he 
had  already  pledged  himseli'  to  all  the  leadiag  arrangements  of 
the  political  etUficc  of  which  this  marriage  was  to  Ije  the  founda- 
tion. The  consent  of  Austria  and  the  numinal  acquiescence  of 
the  other  two  great  Powers  had  been  obtained,  and  the  King  of 
Holland  had  already  long  ago  Ix^en  informed  of  die  widened 
diadem  which  the  l^uwers  in  general  and  England  in  particular 
destined  him  to  wear.  It  was  too  late,  therefore,  to  recede.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  materials  that 
remaine<l  for  constructing  a  north-eastern  barrier  against  France. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  set  up  with  as  good  a  frontier 
as  could  be  extorted  from  the  necessities  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
would  gladly  have  retained  Antwerp  if  they  could  ;  Prussia  was 
brought  up  to  support  it  on  the  left  flank ;  it  was  proyided  with 
a  free  constitution  and  plenty  of  good  adyice  from  the  British 
envoy ;  and  the  island  of  Java  was  ceded  hack  to  it  by  England 
to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  tlie  reviyal,  if  it  might  be,  of  that  trade 
which  of  old  had  matle  a  district  of  reclaimed  sand-banks  into  a 
dreaded  European  powder.  But  the  combination  had  in  reality 
broken  down  with  tbe  abandonment  of  the  marriage  ;  and  all 
gucb  expedients  for  giving  it  the  semblance  of  efficiency  were 
yalo.  The  times  were  past  when  the  intrepidity  of  the  United 
Provinces  could  outweigh  the  resources  of  France.  The  new 
kingdom  endured  only  till  it  felt  the  first  gust  of  the  returning 
Revolutionary  storm  ;  and  then  the  ill-cemented  fabric  came  m 
two.  Lord  Castlereagh  can  hardly  be  held  to  blame  because  a 
combination  of  such  peculiar  tUfficulty  was  wrecked,  in  his 
absence,  upon  shoals  whose  existence  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
an  English  statesman  to  suspect.  He  was  never  a  boudoir 
diplomatist.  The  sjM?cies  docs  not  readily  grow  in  England,  and 
seems  only  to  be  generated  freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  despotic 
Court.  Probably  the  art  of  leading  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  art  of  beguiling  illustrious  ladies  are  gifts  which  cannot 
cc>exist  in  the  same  mind.  In  extenuaticm,  or  justification,  of  Lonl 
Castlereagh*s  failure  it  can  only  be  said,  that  the  object  which  he 
Imd  in  view — tlie  creation  of  a  kingdom  capable  of  resisting 
France  upon  soil  which  had  formed  a  dependency  of  distant 
powers  for  centuries — was  evidently  difficult  to  attain  ;  and  that 
the  plan  which  he  conceived,  of  uniting  its  fortunes  for  a  time 
with  those  of  England,  was  the  only  possible  escaj>e  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  If  he  failed  to  carry  out  his  scheme 
in  its  integrity,  it  was  only  because  he  displayed  the  common 
deficiency  and  suffered  the  common  defeat  of  English  politicians* 
From  the  days  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  unable  to  countermine 
Anne  Bolcyn,  to  the  days  when  Lord  Palmcrston  was  outwitted 
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ujwii  the   Spanish    niaTTiag;es,   En<j^]ish    stBtesmcTi   have    always 
failed  in  haekstiirs  euntcsts  with  feinalc  politicifins. 

The  territorial  arrangements  of  tlie  Congress  were  in  all  cases 
therefore  dictated  by  occessity^bj  the  necessity  of  keeping 
promises  made  during  the  war  in  the  first  class  of  cases,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  averting  another  w  ar  in  the  second.  It  is  equally 
ch^ar  that  there  was  no  rhiim  of  justice  to  bar  compliance  with 
that  necessity.  Of  all  so-called  'rights  of  conquest,'  this  at 
least  is  indefeasible,  so  to  dispose  of  your  conquests  as  to  avert 
the  necessity  for  conquering  again.  All  the  countries  parcelletl 
out  by  the  Congress  were  conquered  countries.  They  liad  formed 
part  of  Napoleon's  Empire  or  swelled  tJie  list  of  his  tributary 
states.  Willingly  or  unwillingly  they  had  furnished  troops  to  aid 
in  the  sanguinary  enterprise  of  desolating  tlie  world,  Tlie  smallest 
expiation  that  could  Ik*  exacted  of  them  was  that  they  should 
bear,  in  part  at  least,  the  cost  of  crushing  the  military  tyranny 
they  had  helped  to  form.  They  had  no  right  to  complain  if  it 
was  in  loss  of  territory,  instead  of  money  contribution,  that  they 
pairl  the  |>enalty  of  their  complicity,  or  defrayed  the  expense  of 
neutralizing  its  effects.  They  were  not  in  a  position  to  claim 
that  their  national  sentiments  should  be  preferred  to  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Europe  and  their  own,  for  that  was  the  alternative. 
Take  the  case  of  Venetiii,  whose  wrongs  have  pointed  many  an 
clofjuent  philippic.  Suppose  Lord  Castlereagh  to  have  been 
smitten  with  the  idea  of  Itilian  independence,  or  to  have  l>een 
convinced  of  the  imprescriptible  title  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy 
who  liad  scarcely  been  strong  enough  to  strike  one  blow  in  their 
own  defence- — supjwse  that  in  the  spring  of  1813,  just  when 
Austria  was  balancing  between  her  iears  of  the  conqueror  of 
Austerlitz  and  Wagiam,  and  her  hopes  of  recovering  her  position 
as  a  first-rate  power  by  joining  the  Coalition  against  him — sup- 
pose that  just  then  he  had  announced  that  Great  Britain  never 
could  consent  to  sanction  such  a  Trc*ason  against  the  peoples  as  the 
erection  of  a  German  Government  on  an  Italian  soil,  and  tliat  he 
had  Inducecl  Russia  and  Prussia  in  hold  the  same  language — 
would  V^cnetia  have  profited  by  his  regard  for  her  nationality? 
Austria  would  have  lost  all  motive  for  joining  the  Coalition,  and 
would  have  carried  her  services  to  a  market  where  they  were 
better  valued.  The  Coalition  would  have  becm  easily  crushed ; 
England's  last  hope  of  successful  resistance  w^ould  have  been 
trampled  out;  luirope  would  have  continued  to  groan  under  her 
oppressor  ;  and  the  only  advantage  secured  would  have  Ix-en,  that 
Venice  would  ha%'e  worn  French  instead  of  German  chains* 
Europe  would  have  lost  everything,  and  Venice  would  have 
gained  nothing.    Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  disdained  to  reply 
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to  a  counsellor  who  should  have  suggested  to  him  such  diplooiacy 
as  this ;  and  yet  this  is  the  policy  which  those  who  blame  Lord 
Castlerratjh  forarteding  to  th^  AustriaiT  re-occupation  «f'  Venice, 
in  effrct  desire  him  to  have  piirstieth 

Many  writers,  however,  both  of  that  day  and  of  mure  re- 
cent times,  have  attempted  to  ekide  the  obvious  force  of 
these  considerations,  by  claim In^^  for  peoples  an  immunity  from 
the  result  of  tlii^  crimes  of  their  governments ;  and  setting  up 
on  tlieir  behalf  an  inalienable  right  to  be  included  in  their 
own  particular  nationality,  which  no  offence  can  forfeit,  and 
no  political  expediency  circumscribe.  Advocates  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Polish  nationalities  respectively  are  never 
weary  of  repeating  this  theory,  in  every  variety  of  enunciation  of 
which  an  elastic  doctrine  is  capable,  VV^e  do  not  profess  to  hav©, 
any  reply  to  this  claim.  An  answer  is  only  possible  where 
there  is  some  cromnKin  ground  to  start  from,  some  principle 
equally  acknowledged  on  both  sides  to  rel'er  to.  The  modern 
theory  of  nationality  is  safe  from  refutation.  The  blows  of 
argument  fall  harmlessly  upon  its  unsubstantial  forms.  Con- 
troversy is  w  aste  labour  in  a  domain  of  thought  where  no  term  is 
defined,  no  principle  laid  down,  and  no  question  propounded  for 
investigation.  It  is  verv  possible,  therefore,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
helj>ed  to  commit  any  number  of  *  violations  of  tlie  principle  of 
nationality  z  and  if  we  are  challenged  to  disprove  the  charge,  we 
must  retreat  from  the  ordeal  in  despair.  The  only  consideration 
that  we  should  venture  to  plead  in  arrest  of  judgment  is  the 
remarkable  variety,  perhaps  we  should  say  antithesis,  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  prefeiTed  under  tins  count  at  different 
times  against  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  clamour  on  behalf 
of  violated  nationalities  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  the 
Congress  had  just  closed  its  labours ;  but  thcnigh  the  accusatioj 
is  as  strongly- worded  as  ever,  the  nature  of  the  charge  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  it  was.  The  censors  of  1860  accuse  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  having  omitted  to  do  precisely  that  which 
the  censors  of  1815  charged  it  wuth  having  done,  llien  the  cry 
was  that  the  Congress  had  treated  ancient  limit j»  w^ith  contempt 
now^  the  cry  is  that  it  regarded  them  too  much.  It  went  tijo  fi 
for  eontempoi-ary  Liberals  ;  it  has  not  gone  far  enough  for  th( 
Liberals  of  our  own  day.  It  made  shiw  and  liesitating  steps 
towards  the  arrimdissemeni  of  empires,  the  construction  of  united* 
nationalities,  and  the  extinction  of  fragmentiiry  states.  Its 
measures  were  blamed  as  violent  then  ;  they  are  condemned  as 
}ielty  and  partial  now\  Then  it  was  denounced  for  enlarging 
Bavaria  and  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  petty  states,  and  for  sup- 
pressing  the    ancient   republic   of    Genoa   by   annexing   it    to^ 
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Pieflmont ;  now  it  is  despised  for  not  havings  risen  to  the  «n*andeur 
of  the  conerption  of  a  United  (Tennany  and  a  United  Italy. 
The  sonuws  of  Norway  and  the  wrongs  of  Denmark,  which 
Lord  Grey  was  wont  to  dwell  upon  with  frantic  pathos,  are 
absolutely  forgfotten  now  ;  but  in  their  place  we  hear  suggestions 
from  Liberal  authorities,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
policy,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  submit  Denmark  to  the 
same  fate  as  Norway,  and  so  to  oppose  a  Unite<l  Scandinavia  to 
the  westward  march  of  Russia. 

In  truth,  it  was  %"ery  easy  for  Mr.  Brougham  to  launch 
vigorous  invectiA^es  at  Lord  Castlereagh,  for  ^  considering  Courts, 
not  Peoples/  in  bis  negotiations ;  but  if  Mr.  Brougham  had 
himself  been  installed  in  Vienna  with  despotic  ptjwer  over  all 
Europe,  he  would  have  1x?en  compelled  to  hurl  the  same  censures 
at  himself.  It  was  impossible  for  any  statesman  to  consult  the 
wishes  uf  the  peoples,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  peoples  had 
no  enduring  and  settled  wishes  to  consult.  The  comparison 
between  the  national  grievances  of  that  time  and  the  facts  as 
they  exist  now,  is  a  commentary  on  the  durability  of  national 
sentiments  which  cannot  be  too  attentively  studied.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  Poland,  there  is  not  a  single  grievance  of 
that  date  which  was  endowed  with  sufficient  vitality  to  last  for 
the  space  of  a  generation.  Nor  way  was  the  first  victim  that 
moved  tlie  pity  of  the  Opposition  of  that  day.  The  forcible 
union  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  crowns  was  denounced  aa 
*  the  most  profligate  measure  of  modem  times/  To  judge  by 
the  language  that  was  used,  one  might  have  thought  that  a  new 
partition  of  Poland  was  in  contemplation,  tliat  Norwegian  inde- 
pendence would  be  vindicated  by  some  new  Kosciusko,  and 
that  pauper  Norwegian  nobles  would  be  met  with  for  the  next 
half-century  l3egging  for  alms  or  courting  heiresses  in  every 
capital  in  Europe,  No  one  could  have  doubted  from  the  tone 
of  their  advocates  that  the  Norwegians  were  imalterably  attached 
to  the  DaniJsh  connection.  But  if  the  Congjess  of  Vienna  had 
acted  on  anv  such  assumption,  they  would  have  been  grievously 
mistaken.  The  transference  was  eifecteil  with  scarcely  a  struggle, 
and  since  the  day  that  it  was  completed  the  Norwegians  ba^**? 
been  as  contented  and  prosperous  a  people  as  any  on  the  Con- 
tinent The  nest  subjects  of  commiseration  were  Genoa  and 
Ragusa.  Both  had  been  indei>endent  republics,  and  both  under 
the  new  arrangements  were  incorporated  into  the  dominions  of 
ncig'hbouring  potentates.  Genoa  really  had  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint Lord  William  Bcntinck,  whose  vigorous  sense  and  hijt^h 
ability  were  occasionally  marred  by  a  tendency  to  sentimental 
politics,  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  promise  the  Genoese 
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that  their  ancient  form  of  government  should  be  revived.  He 
acted  in  entire  opposition  to  his  orders,  which  he  either  mis- 
construed or  de&piseih  Lord  Castlereag-h  had  no  inclinfltit>n  to 
revive  these  petty  sovereignties  in  the  neighbourhood  o(  Fnmce. 
Experience  had  proved  that  they  were  dead  relics  of  a  bygone 
state  of  things,  and  that  in  the  existing  condition  of  military 
science  they  were  incapable  of  selfniefence^  and  only  a  tempta- 
tion to  aggressive  neighbours.  The  subsequent  fate  of  Cracow 
has  justified  tlie  conclusions  which  he  formed*  But  the  Genoese 
did  not  take  this  \iew  of  the  matter.  They  hated  the  Piefl- 
montese  with  all  the  hatred  that  national  neighbourhood  seems 
peculiarly  calculated  to  inspire.  Moreover,  tliere  were  motives 
of  a  less  ignoble  cast  to  prejudice  them  against  the  change. 
Genoa  had  a  splendid  history  to  look  back  upon,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  naturally  unwilling  that  theirs  should  be  the  genera- 
tion that  should  bring  that  history  to  a  close.  For  themselves 
influential  citizens  could  not  look  witliout  dismay  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  municipal  ambitions  which  would  be  dealt  by 
the  conversion  of  Genoa  into  a  mere  seaport  oi  Turin.  All 
these  feelings  combined  to  make  the  Genoese  passionately 
anxious  to  recover  their  lost  independence.  They  sent  in  a 
vehement  protest  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  formally  to  entrust  their  papers  to  Mr.  VVhitbread,  that  ho 
might  fight  their  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  one  would  have  thought,  was  a  stix>ng  national  senti- 
ment which  would  make  Genoa  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Piedmont 
so  long  as  the  ill-assorted  union  should  continue.  But  all  this 
wrath  and  fury  has  passed  away  like  a  summer  shower.  Lord 
Oistlereagh  was  firm,  and  the  annexation  was  carried  through. 
The  union  has  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  Genoese  to  a  point 
which,  if  they  had  remained  independent,  they  never  could  have 
reached  ;  and,  by  giving  strength  to  Piedmont,  it  has  laid  the 
fimtidation  on  which  the  genius  of  Cavour  has  been  able  to  build 
a  glorious  structure.  Prussian  Saxony  and  Rhenish  Prussia  are 
cases  of  tbe  same  kind.  In  disposing  of  them^  their  ancient  state 
was  absolutely  disregarded.  They  were  both  applied,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  their  former  sovereigns,  to  the  object 
of  strengthening  Prussia  by  the  addition  of  provinces  nationally 
allied  and  geographically  imiiortant.  In  the  execution  of'  this 
transfer  the  right  of  conquest  alone  was  i*elied  upon,  and  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  wishes  of  the  populations.  To  them 
the  change  at  the  time  was  profoundly  distaste fuh  In  Saxony 
the  influential  portion  of  the  community  were  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  loss  of  impoitance  which  a  small  Stftte  supers  when  it  is 
merged    Into  a  greater;   and   in  the  new  Rhenish  acquisitions 
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the  people  had  in  addition  to  regret  the  loss  of  many  undoubted 
improvements  which  the  French  had  introduced,  A  long  time 
passed  away  before  the  discontent  was  pacified  and  the  new 
populations  became  Prussian  in  heart  In  1820  Mr,  Lamb 
writes  to  bis  Government  that,  owing  to  the  misgtwemment 
of  Berlin,  their  leeling^s  were  as  hostile  as  ever.  Even  in  1838, 
when  the  affair  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  was  |>ending, 
Varnhagen  doubted  whether  the  precedent  of  Belgium  would 
not  be  followed  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Prussian  connection  be 
violently  shaken  off.  But  in  course  of  years,  habit  and  mild 
government  have  done  their  work.  The  grievances  of  the  new 
Prussian  provinces  have  gone  tlio  way  of  the  grievances  of 
Genoa  and  Norway,  They  pointed  many  an  eloquent  cnitburst 
in  their  time,  and  now  that  they  have  played  their  part  they  are 
consigned  to  the  limbo  where  forgotten  party  cries  repose. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his 
colleagues  at  V^ienna  had  taken  tlie^ advice  of  their  contemporary 
critics,  tliey  would  not  have  consultc*d  the  ultimate  wishes  of 
the  populations  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  They  would 
have  abandoned  great  political  objects  for  the  sake  of  defeiring 
to  a  national  sentiment,  which  in  spite  of  its  seeming  earnestness 
was  only  a  passing  whim.  Whatever  they  had  done,  ih^y  could 
not  have  produced  greater  contentment  in  these  various  countries 
than  that  whitrh  prevails  at  present ;  hut,  if  they  had  done  as 
they  were  bidden  by  their  opponents  at  the  time,  they  would 
have  produced  it  at  the  gratuitous  cost  of  sacrificing  the  strategic 
advantages  which^  as  matters  stand,  they  have  secured.  As 
against  the  accusers  who  lived  at  the  same  time  and  enjoyed  the 
same  means  of  judging  as  themselves,  their  historical  justifies* 
tion  has  been  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  they  had 
possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  anticipated  the  charges  of  more  recent  critic*. 
Upon  the  points  where  their  structure  ultimately  gave  way,  out 
a  symptom  of  weakness  was  then  to  he  seen.  There  was  not  & 
cloud  to  indicate  danger  in  those  quarters  of  the  horizon  fronii 
which  the  storm  tJjat  should  try  it  so  severely  was  to  arise. 
Hungarian  insurrections,  Turkish  wars,  Italian  revolutituis,  were 
causes  of  disturbance  which  it  never  at  that  time  occurred  to^ 
statesmen  to  guard  ag^ainst  or  patriots  to  predict  The  Turks 
were  not  even  mentiuned  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
ambition  of  Russia  to  push  her  frontier  westward  %'erv  nearly 
broke  up  the  Congress  in  confusion ;  and  her  preparations  for 
extending  it  towards  India  were  sufficiently  active  to  cause  con- 
siderable apprehension  to  Englii^h  diplouiatists.  But  in  1815 
the  decay  of  Turkey  did  not  seem  imminent ;  and  no  one  couhl 
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BttV^^esseil  that  from  lier  weakness  could  have  proceedetl  the 
first  fatal  b!ow  ao^inst  the  Europc*an  system  which  the  Congress 
wen*  IjuildinpT  up.  The  loyalty  of  Hungary  was  so  unimpeach- 
able tliat  the  Hungarian  retjinients  were  noted  by  English 
'  envoys  as  the  most  anti-democratic  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Even  in  Italy,  at  the  time  the  Congress  was  sitting,  there  was  no 
trace  of  tlie  discontent  which  a  few  yeai^  afterwards  became  so 
jjienacing.  The  idea  of  Italian  unity  might  have  germinated  in 
a  few  poetical  minds  ;  but  it  would  have  been  passed  by  as  a 
student's  dream  if  there  had  been  no  misgovernment  to  warm  it 
into  life.  The  wishes  of  the  various  populations  were  bent  on 
objects  little  reconcilable  with  the  idea  of  Italian  unity,  Genoa, 
as  we  have  seen,  longed  only  for  an  independent  existence  of  its 
own,  Mr.  Cooke,  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  rmd  sagacity, 
who  was  himself  of  opinion  that  ''an  ecclesiastico-civil  potentate 
is  a  monster/  reported,  nevertheless,  to  Lord  Castlercagh  in 
1815,  that  '  the  Romans  in  general  were  attached  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical government ;'  and  that  *  Murat's  proclamations  for  the 
independence  of  Italy,  and  his  invitations  to  the  Italians  to  enlist 
under  his  banners,  were  treated  hitherto  with  ridicule,'  In  the 
same  year  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  informed  by  ancjther  of  liIs 
correspondents  that  Uhe  Tuscans  are  much  attached  to  their 
sovereign  the  Archduke/  Sicily  notoriously  dreadetl  nothing 
so  much  as  an  administrative  union  with  Naples.  Milan  was 
infested  by  secret  societies,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  forced 
the  Senate  to  declare  against  the  Viceroy,  who  was  keeping 
out  tlie  Austrians  ;  and  Lombardy,  as  a  whole,  only  petitioned 
for  tliC  modest  favonr  of  being  governed  by  a  resident  Archduke 
instead  of  direct  from  Vienna.  Nor  was  there  any  ground  for 
believing  that  the  rule  of  Austria  would  be  oppressive.  Her  system 
of  government  before  the  revfjlutionary  war  had  b:-*en  so  suc- 
cessful, that  those  who  had  lived  under  it  looked  bark  to  it  with 
genuine  affection,  and  longed  to  resume  their  allegiance.  The 
<le voted  efforts  which  the  Tyrol ese  made  Xu  exchange  the  govern- 
ment of  Munich  for  that  of  V  ieuiia  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
chapters  of  the  revolutionary  wan  Lord  Burghersh,  in  his  report 
to  l^»rd  Castlereagh,  gives  a  very  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
eitistence  of  a  similar  feeling  of  intense  devotion  among  the 
population  of  Breisgau — what  is  now  the  southeiTi  part  of  Baden 
— towards  their  ancient  master.  And  in  Belgium  tbe  feelingf 
was  so  strong,  that  it  was  w^itli  great  diflirulty  that  the  people 
w^ere  inducetl  to  renounce  the  hope  that  Austria  would  again 
undertake  to  go\'eru  them.  They  had  no  desire  to  l>e  united  to 
any  of  their  neighbours.  They  hated  the  French,  abominated 
the  Prussians,  and  had  no  great  admiration  for  the  Dutch, 
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All  that  they  desired  was  to  return  under  the  shadow  ' 
sceptre  which  our  generatifm  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  iis 
the  ejnbodimcnt  of  all  that  is  feeble,  and  incompetent,  anil 
tyrannical.  It  is  too  true  that  a  change  soon  came  over  this 
affectionate  relation  between  the  crown  of  Austria  and  its 
subjects.  The  Viennese  Government  had  learnt  the  art  of  harsh 
and  oppressive  administration  from  its  revolutionary  concjuerojj 
and  as  soon  as  the  j)eare  gnxe  it  leisure  it  put  the  lesson  in 
practice.  Scarcely  was  the  House  of  Hapsbur^  re*establislied  I 
its  former  grandeur  than  it  entered  upon  that  steady  career  j 
misgovemment  wkich  it  has  pursued  with  so  much  |wrsever 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  Austrian  name  became  odious  J 
lta\y  and  the  Tyrol  w^ithin  a  very  few  years  of  the  peace 
1815  ;  aad  now,  after  many  years  of  vain  conflict  with 
affection,  the  dynasty  has  so  completely  forfeited  its  ancie 
character,  that  probably  a  large  majority  of  its  subjects  woq 
Lail  its  overthrow  with  joy. 

It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  speak  as  if  the  events  of  the  last 
two    or    three   years  were   a   condemnation    of  the    policy  sup- 

Eorted  by  Lonl  Castlereagh  at  Vienna.  As  the  facts  lay  thea_ 
efore  his  eyes,  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
arrangements  the  Congress  were  making  in  Italy  would  ev 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  was  no  general  discontc 
with  the  ancient  dynasties,  and  nothing  in  the  traditional  cl] 
racter  of  Austrian  Cioveniment  to  create  that  discontent  w^lierej 
bad  not  existed  Ijefore.  Least  of  all  was  it  probable  that 
movement  in  Italy  would  take  the  direction  of  Italian  unif 
Tlie  common  tendency  of  mankind  is  not  towards  union, 
secession.  The  promptings  of  neighbourly  jealousy  find  a  mu 
readier  ear  than  the  dull  suggestions  of  statesmanlike  polid 
and  iji  I  tidy  these  jealousies  have  always  raged  with  peeul 
violence.  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  been  mad  if  he 
acted  on  the  supposition  that  the  union  of  all  Italian  States  int 
single  nation  would  ever  become  the  object  of  Italian  aspiratioil 
The  creation  of  a  United  Italy,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have 
been  in  the  genius  of  Lord  Castlereagb's  policy.  He  would  have 
valued  it,  as  we  value  it  nf»w,  for  the  strength  it  would  have 
afibrdcd  to  the  European  equilibrium,  and  the  bulwark  it  won 

have  opposed  to  France.     It  effects  the  very  object  for  which 

laboured  to  build  up  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  for  whicli,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr,  Pitt^ 
he  invite<l  Prussia  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  even  if  he 
had  had  the  power,  he  was  too  wise  to  have  attempted  to  manu 
facture  empires  on  such  a  scale.  He  knew  tliat  to  compress  ii  ^ 
an  artificial  unity  the  various  races  of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  wfiT 
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liad  not  then  learned  to  wish  for  it,  nor  unlearned   their  ancient 
feuds,  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  European  g'uarant^e. 

The  true  nature  of  the  policy  which  guided  Lord  Castlereagh 
during  his  whole  career  lias  been  singularly  initconceived,  not 
only  by  his  antag^onists,  but  by  his  friends.  The  character  of  hig 
mind  was  so  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  statesmen  amongst 
whom  he  lived,  or  by  whom  he  has  been  succeeded,  that  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  misjudj^ed.  He  was  that  rare  phenomenon — a 
practical  man  of  the  hig^hest  order,  who  jet  did  not  by  that  fact 
forfeit  his  title  to  be  considered  a  man  of  genius.  In  men  of 
genius,  as  a  rule,  the  imagination  or  the  passions  are  too  strongly 
developed  to  sufibr  them  to  reach  the  highest  standard  of  practical 
statesmanship.  They  follow  some  {>oeticai  ideal,  they  are  under 
the  spell  of  some  fascinating  chapter  of  past  history,  they  are  the 
slaves  of  some  talismanic  phrase  which  their  generation  has  taken 
ap,  or  they  have  made  to  tliemselves  a  system  to  which  all  men 
and  all  circumstances  must  be  bent  Something  there  almost 
always  is  that  beguiles  them  away  from  the  plain,  prosaic,  busi- 
ness-like view  of  the  concerns  of  this  prosaic  world.  Consequently 
the  mass  of  mankind,  who  have  a  dull,  but  surefooted  instinct  of 
their  own  interest,  feel  an  uncomfortable  misgiving  when  they  see 
a  genius  at  the  head  of  their  a  flairs.  They  are  aware  that  first- 
rate  brilliancy  cannot  be  had  without  something  of  distortion; 
but  it  is  no  consolation  to  them  that  the  illusions  which  are  luring 
him  on  to  ruin  lend  in  the  mean  time  an  exquisite  charm  to  the 
eloquence  by  which  he  induces  them  to  accompany  him  on  the 
road.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clever  world  is  very  intolerant  of 
plain,  practical  statesmen.  It  maintains,  sometimes  with  very 
good  reason,  that  where  the  imagination  is  stunted,  it  is  merely 
because  the  whole  mind  is  stunted  too ;  and  that  the  claim  to 
practical  common  sense  is  often  only  a  euphemism  for  a  narrow 
intelligence  straitened  by  an  abject  regard  for  precedents  and  far 
routine.  As  a  rule,  both  sides  axe  right  in  the  suspicions  they 
entertain.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  fervid  imagination  which  is 
drilled  to  reserve  its  flights  for  efforts  of  oratory,  and  to  give 
place  entirely  to  more  sober  faculties  in  council.  It  is  still  rarer 
to  see  an  absolutely  unimaginative  mind  possessed  of  the  energy 
and  of  the  breadth  of  view  indispensable  ui  the  statesman  of  a 
troubled  period,  lioth  kinds  of  excellence  produce  great  and 
successful  rulers,  where  they  occur;  and  both  arc  apt  to  meet, 
in  those  around  them,  with  incredulity  that  such  combinations 
of  opposite  qualities  can  exist  Lor<l  Castlereagh  was  a  good 
instance  of  the  second  kind.  His  mind  was  energetic  and  ori- 
ginal^ without  suffering  in  the  slightest  degree  from  any  bias  of 
sentiment     He  commanded  a  far  broader  view  than  must  states- 
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men    of  bis    time  ;    and   lie   roDtemplatrd  it   through  a  m< 
atmosphere  uatinteil  by  the  fuiiitest  imaginative  bue* 

Thiii  intelk^ctual  conipnsition  was  of  great  service  to  him  a4 
many  a  council-board  in  Eun)pe,  ami  conferred  pfreat  benefits  an 
those  over  whose  interests  he  watched.     But  it  caused  him  to  bq 
constantly  misunderstood,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  po: 
terity*     The   clever   men  <jf   the   day   cindd    not   be   brought 
believe  that  a  mind  so  powerful,  so  clcar-sii^htod,  so  resourrefu 
dwelt   in  a  passionless,   colourless   atmosphere,    in   which   the! 
own  talents  would  have   l>cen  frozen  up.      They  could  not  coi 
ceive  that  one  man  could  combine  Canning's  eagle  glance  ai 
intellectual  grasp,  with  a  languor  of  emotion  and  a  freedom  fro] 
<*nthusiasm   that  Mr,   George  Rose  himself  might  have  enviedJ 
At  first  they  were  inclineil  to  explain  away  the  phenomenon  b; 
assuming  bis  oratory  tt>  be  the  measure  of  his  mind,  and  denyiii 
him  the  ability  which  his  sjieeches  were  uruloubtedly  calculat 
to  coneeaL     The  events   of  1813-1815  set  this  theory  at  resi 
Foiled   in  diis   direction,    his   critics   betook   themselves    to  t 
remaining  alteriAative  for  an  explanation.     Under  his  passionlei 
^xteri(*r  they  preteiKJed  to  detect  a  deailly  zeal  against  the  libeiJ 
ties  of  rnaidiind.     They  believed  his  foreign  pohcy  to  be  actuate^ 
by  no  other  aim  but  to  crush  the  freedom  whicli  he  was  relucsj 
tantly    compelled    to    tolemte    at    home.       And   in    this    hateful 
crusade  the  Holy  Alliance,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  in  Parlid 
ment  with  such  respect,  were  in  reality  his  sworn  comrades  and 
ready  instruments.     This  view  of  his  policy  extended  itself  froil| 
his  opponents  to  liis  friends.     They,   of  course,  did   not  give  3 
sucli  bad  names  ;   but  they  were  not  less  wide  of  the  mark  in  thl 
tendency  they  assigned  to  it.     They  extolled  him  as  the  champiofl 
of  legitimacy,  the  bulwark  of  monarchy,  the  incarnation  of  tha 
resistance  to  revolutionary  principles  which  had  become  a  rel| 
gious  faith  among  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of  thai 
day.      But   whether  people  blamed  it,  or  whether  they  aclmirei 
it,  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  tiiat  resistance  to  populaS 
claims  was  the  final  cause  of  his  politic  al  existence. 

So  far  as  this  view  <»f  his  policy  on  the  one  side  or  the  oth^ 
implied  that  he  was  animated  by  any  hostility  to  freedom,  it  wa 
undoubtLHlly  unjust.  But  it  was  not  unjust  in  the  sense  I 
Ijeing  an  exaggeration.  It  was  an  entire  misconception  of  th 
character,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  the  temperature  of  the  manj 
mind.  It  was  pitched  **n  a  key-note  far  too  emotional.  I 
assumed,  what  in  those  stirring  times  was  true  of  most  peopll 
an  enthusiastic  nature ;  whereas  enthusiasm  was  precisely  tl) 
ingredient  wbicli  had  been  omitted  in  the  composition  of  Ijtm 
Castlereagh's  character.     All  the  other  spurs  to  action  he  po| 
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sessed — ambition,  sonse  of  honour,  sense  of  duty,  and  the  do§:jG;Tcl 
attachraeixt  to  an  abject  oure  taken  up,  which  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  our  race*  But  no  tinge  of  that  enthusiastic 
tpniper  which  leads  men  to  ovtrrhunt  a  beaten  enemy,  to  drive  a 
g(j«xl  cause  to  excess,  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  formula,  *>r  to 
pursue  an  impracticable  ideal,  ever  threw  its  shadow  upon  Lord 
Castlerea'rh*s  serene,  impassive  intelll}»[fmce.  He  had  his  own 
notions  of  what  g^otnl  there  was  to  be  done,  and  what  was  the  best 
way  of  doiujs^  it ;  and  neither  contradict  ion  at  iiome  nor  coaxings 
aI>road  ever  moved  him  a  hair's  breadth  from  his  own  particular 
point  of  view.  But  they  were  such  unpietical,  unroniautic 
notions,  that  no  one  could,  by  any  stretch  ^t  lang^uag-e,  di|j^nifv 
tliem  as  *  a  cause.'  There  were  plenty  of  *  causes  '  about  the  worki 
at  the  time,  concerning  which  associations  agitated,  and  young 
men  raved,  and  poets  published  spirit-stirring  stanzas.  But, 
except  as  they  might  influence  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
these  exciting  movcinents  ditl  not  aflfect  Lord  Castlereagh.  Some 
of  them  he  thought  pernicious,  tithers  impracticable,  and  of 
others  he  thought  the  benefit,  though  real,  enormously  exag- 
gerated ;  and  he  never  would  pretend  a  sympathv  he  did  not 
feel.  It  was  this  impassibility  which  worked  so  badly  for  his 
fame.  It  was  an  affront  and  an  offence  to  the  literary  class,  by 
whom  these  enthusiasms  were  chiefly  fed,  and  who  on  secondarv 
points  and  for  a  certain  space  of  time  have  the  power  of  mould- 
ing  public  opinion  at  their  will.  He  might  have  maintained  Ids 
policy  with  impunity,  if  in  his  speeches  he  would  h,ive  dtuie 
readier  homage  to  the  Liberal  catch- words  of  the  day.  If  he  had 
only  constructed  a  few  brilliant  perimls  al>out  nationality  or  free- 
dom, or  given  a  little  wordy  sympathy  to  Greece,  or  Naples,  or 
Spain,  or  the  S<jQth  Ameriean  repuldics,  the  world  would  have 
heard  much  less  of  the  horrors  of  his  policy. 

But  in  respect  to  most  of  these  qucistions  he  was  a  perfect 
heretic.  Whether  he  approved  of  the  dtictrine  of  nationality  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  he  never  seems  to  have  realized  its 
existence.  It  had  not  made  great  way  in  tbe  world  before  his 
death,  and  was  principally  con6iied  to  the  CarlK»nari  in  Italy 
and  the  llluminati  in  German).  The  idea  therefore  scarcely 
seems  to  have  «lawned  upon  him  that  any  one  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  political  dogma,  that  no  two  people  speaking  diffcrpnt  lan- 
guages ought  to  be  under  the  same  government;  and  that  any 
amount  of  revolutionary  confusion  was  preferable  to  such  an 
enormity.  Not  having  mastered  it,  he  was  unable  to  draw  from 
it  its  obvious  inference,  that  Austria  in  holding  Wnetia,  Denmark 
in  holding  Schleswig,  and  Prussia  in  holding  Poland,  were  com- 
mitting an  unpardonable  crime  against  the  peoples.     If  he  had 
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been  more  jnstTnctetl  in  T\hat  has  been  recently  railed  the  now 
European  law,  he  rnig^ht  hfivc  been  embarrassed  at  being"  asked 
to  protTer  to  it  the  sanction  of  Enf^lantl,  who  owns,  without  any 
consent  of  the  peoples  wlmtever,  more  nationalities  than  she  can 
comfortably  count.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  philohigical 
law  of  nations  he  was  obstinately  deaf,  whether  he  perfectly 
understcKKi  it  or  no ;  and  that  if  h«:^  had  understood  it  better,  he 
wouhl  have  disliked  it  more.  The  poetical  or  literary  law  of 
nations  met  with  quite  as  little  favour  at  his  hands.  By  his 
conduct  in  the  Greek  question  he  evidently  did  not  assent  to  the 
modern  theory,  that  the  territorial  limits  of  a  country  ought  to 
be  settled  according  t(>  its  literary  history.  He  never  imderstocKl 
why  the  fact  that  yEschylus  had  written  in  Attica,  and  Pindar 
hacl  celebrated  the  (lames  of  the  Morea,  some  five-and-twenty 
centuries  ago,  furnished  in  itself  any  reason  for  chang-ing  the 
government  under  which  Attica  and  the  Morea  happened  at 
that  moment  to  be.  Possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  im- 
penetrable to  the  argument,  that  because  Dante  was  a  citizen 
of  Florence,  or  Virgil  composed  poetry  in  Home,  therefore 
a  German  ought  not  to  reign  in  Venice,  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  him  as  a  possible  theory,  that  governments 
should  be  overturncfl  or  treaties  broken  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
present  reality  to  the  ti'aditional  glory  of  some  distant  past. 
Some  of  the  grounds  of  the  Italian  war  he  would  have  appre- 
ciated. If  we  may  judge  from  the  protests  and  warrnngs  that 
he  uttered  when  the  Congi'css  of  Troppau  were  holding  their 
disastrous  deliberations,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  wouhJ  have 
resisted  in  185iJ  the  illegal  suzerainty  which  Austria  had  acquired 
over  the  Italian  Courts  as  earnestly  as  he  guarded  himsell  against 
acquiescing  in  it  in  1820.  He  would  have  recognized  all  the 
evils  of  the  misgovenmnent,  the  tendencies  to  which  showed 
itself  in  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  even  in  his  time,  and  wliich 
he  constantly  reprobate*!.  But  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
nationality  he  woultl  Jiavc  been  more  impopular  in  our  dav  than 
even  in  his  own.  He  w'as  not  of  those  w*ho  would  have  raised 
an  insurrection,  or  gone  to  war  '  for  an  idea,' 

The  same  positive,  pmctical  good  sense  showed  itself  in  rela- 
tion to  the  (piestion  of  popular  rights.  It  was  a  mere  calumny 
to  call  him  an  enemy  ti\  iVee^Kim,  In  its  truest  and  most  literal 
sense— the  exemption  from  oppression — he  did  more  for  it  than 
any  statesman  of  liis  age.  \Ve  have  the  testimony  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  that  he  had  done  more  to  <lestroy  the  slave-trade 
than  any  man  in  Europe ;  and  the  struggle  which  abs/u'beil  the 
best  years  of  his  life  was  a  stniggle  on  a  vast  scale  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind.    The  Liberals  of  the  day — and  the  anomaly 
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has  extended  itself  in  some  degree  to  our  day  also — chose  to 
conceive  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  Napoleon,  because  he 
tvmnnized  by  the  right  of  his  own  sword,  instead  of  by  the 
rig^ht  of  any  hereditary  claim,  Ijut  his  tyranny  was  not  the 
less  one  of  the  severest  and  must  searching  the  worhl  lias 
erer  seen.  The  minute  exactness  with  which  his  war  contri- 
butions and  war  conscriptions  were  levied,  invested  him  with  a 
power  of  inflicting^  wide-spread  misery  which  no  Roman  Emperor 
ever  possessed.  Other  tyrannies  have  mainly  affcxted  narrow 
metropolitan  areas,  or  have  show^n  themselves  in  capricious  but 
occasional  acts  of  cruelty.  But  from  Napoleon's  tyranny  time 
gave  no  respite,  and  insignificance  no  escaj>e.  His  exactions 
ground  down  every  income,  and  his  massacres,  thinly  disguised 
under  military  names,  tliinned  every  village,  from  Reggio  to 
Lubeck.  To  have  borne  a  large  part  in  freeing  Europe  from  such 
a  scourge  as  this — to  have  provided  securities  that  made  it  for 
tiie  future  an  impossibility — was  to  have  done  a  grtater  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  than  any  shifting  of  the  equilibrium  of 
electoral  power  is  ever  likely  to  effect. 

But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  value  of  representative  institutions 
in  securing  freedcim  from  internal  injury,  though  he  valued  the 
kernel  a  great  deal  more  than  the  husk  which  protects  it.  In 
England  he  showtxl  no  sort  of  favour  for  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  is  conlerrcfl  by  universal  suffrage,  and  which  is  flourishing 
in  such  fascinating  beauty  in  the  State  of  Maryland  just  now ; 
nor  was  he  ever  guilty  of  the  hypocrisy  of  encouraging  abroad 
that  wliich  he  repelled  at  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  s}'mpathy  with  absolutism.  Tlie  extravagant  theories  of  legi- 
timacy entertained  by  some  of  tlie  more  violent  spirits  of  his 
time  received  no  countenance  from  him.  While  many  around 
him,  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  were  anxious  to  give  to 
the  war  of  1813-14  the  chamcter  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  legi- 
timacy against  revolution,  he  absolutely  refused  to  lend  to  it 
such  a  colour.  Ilo  his  mind  the  triumph  of  any  particular  form 
of  government  w  ould  have  been  a  poor  com jx-nsation  for  assenting 
to  the  pernicious  doctrine,  that  ioreigners  have  a  right  to  choose 
for  a  nation  what  its  form  of  government  shall  be.  He  refused 
even  to  see  the  Bourlxins  while  there  was  a  chance  of  peace  with 
Napoleon.  The  following  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  shows  how 
much  he  dreaded  lest  tlie  w^ar  for  Eurojiean  independence  should 
be  mistaken  for  a  counter-revolutionary  crusade  :— 

'  Upon  the  whole  my  impreflsioiis  are  against  any  step  which  shoiildi 

even  in  appearauce,  uiix  our  system  with  that  of  the  Bourbons,  v;hilet 
w&  are  embarked  in  diecussions  for  peace,  and  ignorant  how  our  Allies 
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would  relisti  such  a  step  at  tho  prcBent  moment ;  and  in  this  view  I 
douLt  the  pnidonco  even  of  a  declai'atifiti  as  to  the  armistice  by  sea  and 
land  :  first,  because  it  would  be  considered  an  invitation  to  a  rising ; 
and  secondly^  because  I  doubt  its  eflicacy  even  to  t!uit  object ;  as  those 
who  reason  at  all  cannot  doubt  that,  were  the  Bourbons  restored,  hosti- 
lities would  immediattjly  cease.  Wo  ought  always  to  recollect  that  we 
are  suspected  of  having  tme  airiere^pensee  on  the  question  of  peace,  and 
that  we  should  act  with  the  more  caution. 

'  1  have  written  very  hastily  my  tirst  impressions  on  your  letter. 
They  are  intended  for  Bathurst,  for  whom  1  have  a  letter,  as  well  os 
for  yourself.  From  tho  early  port  of  Lord  Wellington's  letter  1  think 
his  impressions  are  the  same  as  my  own ;  that,  with  all  the  objections 
to  such  a  peace,  if  Buonaparte  will  give  you  your  own  teiins,  you  ought 
not  to  risk  yourselves  and  the  Confederacy  in  the  labyrinth  of  conntcp- 
revolution.  If  he  will  not,  you  may  then  run  greater  risks;  but  even 
then  I  should  wish  to  see  more  evident  proofs  of  active  disposition  to 
throw  off  B/s  yoke,  before  I  encouraged  an  eHbrt.' — {Caglhreagh 
Papers,  voL  i.  series  ui»,  p.  1*24.) 

But  though  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  lii^h 
sanction  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  polity,  it  was  alnnost 
the  only  assistance  he  received.  His  attitude  was  maintained 
against  tlie  pressure  of  many  of  his  allies,  ag^ainst  the  wishes 
oi  his  colleagnes  at  home,  and  against  the  secret  interference  of 
the  Prince  Regent  liimself.  Almost  the  only  angry  shade  that 
pagses  over  tlie  calra,  imperturbable  style  of  his  correspondence 
auring  this  exciting  periodj  was  drawn  from  him  by  tlie  intelli- 
genre  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  secretly  given  to  Count  Lieven 
a  pledge  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  at  the  moment  when  Lord 
Cajstlercagh  was  still  negotiating  with  Napoleon.  When  the 
war  did  at  last,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor,  result  in 
the  retuni  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  no  desire  to  inflict  another 
despotism  on  France.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Louis  X\'ni. 
ab:>tained  from  all  'discussions  on  political  niL'ta physics,*  and 
accepted  the  Charter  simply.  In  the  years  *jf  political  confusion 
whicli  followed  in  France,  while  the  nation  was  beginning  to 
work  its  new  institutions^  Lord  Castlereagh*s  counsels  were 
always  on  the  side  of  strictly  constitutional  measures.  He  urged 
the  King  to  avoid  *  the  high-flying  Royalists,'  to  try  and  form, 
out  of  the  men  whom  the  Revolution  had  bred,  a  party  strong 
enough  to  govern  the  country,  and  to  give  up  the  anomaly  of  an 
armed  force  maintained  under  any  other  autliority  than  that  of 
the  King^s  responsible  advisers.  He  gave,  though  to  little 
purpose,  advice  of  the  same  character  in  Spain.  He  entreated 
the  King  not  to  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  : — 

'  If  His  Majesty  announces  to  tho  nation  his  determination  to  give 
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ct  to  tbe  main  principlea  of  a  Constitutional  regime,  I  tliink  it  Ib 
probable  that  he  may  extiiigniBli  the  existing  armngement  witk  impu- 
nity, and  rG-estiiblifiii  one  more  consigteut  with  tbe  efficiency  of  thmi 
executive  power,  antl  wbicb  may  restore  the  great  landed  proprietors 
and  the  clergy  a  due  share  of  authority ;  but  to  succeed  in  establishing 
a  permanent  ^stem  he  must  speak  to  tbe  nation,  and  not  give  it  the 
character  of  a  military  revolution,  in  doing  which  the  language 
Louis  XVIII.  may  afford  him  some  useful  hints/ 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  advice  savouring^  less  of 
any  extreme  political  view,  or  more  consonant  with  tbe  spirit  of 
the  institutions  which  our  own  country  enjoys.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  p<»int  in  respect  of  which  Lord  Castlcreagh  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  into  detail,  was  tiie  provision  of  the  revolutionary 
Cortes,  copied  from  America,  under  which  the  IVIim&ters  of  the 
Crown  were  banished  from  the  legislature.  He  expressed  a  hoj)e, 
that  this  '  inccmceivable  absurdity  '  would  not  be  rejx^ated,  and 
attributed  to  it  tbe  failure  of  most  of  tbe  mushroom  constitutions 
that  bad  fj^rown  upsinrc  tbe  ReFolution,  Our  generation,  that  lias 
seen  tbe  operation  of  the  same  system  in  America,  can  appreciate 
tbe  sagacity  which  attached  such  vital  importance  to  a  question 
apparently  of  detail.  He  took  a  similar  course  with  respect  to 
Sicily.  He  refused  to  infringe  his  favourite  principle  of  non- 
intervention by  forcing  tbe  King  under  terror  of  British  arms  to 
uphold  the  Sicilian  Constitution.  But  he  earnestly  recommended 
its  maintenance,  and  was  ready  to  carry  bis  efforts  in  its  behalf  ta 
any  extent  short  of  actual  war.  He  even  proposed ^as  Englani 
had  iicqnire*!  in  this  particular  case  a  right  to  express  hi 
opinion — to  mark  her  displeasure  at  the  King's  illiberal  inten- 
tions by  breaking  ofl'dipltunatic  relations.  But  his  cautious  and 
sober  mind  shrank  from  hurrying  his  policy  to  the  lengths  to 
which  theoretic  politicians  were  prepared  t*>  go.  Representative 
instil utiims  were  very  well  in  Sicily  and  S]»ain,  which  bad  not 
been  demoralized  by  Napoleonic  desp^»tism.  They  might  be 
introduced  without  alarm  in  phlegmatic  Holland.  Though  they 
were  a  venture  full  ol  danger,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  least 
of  many  dangerous  alternatives  in  France.  But  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  not  prepared  to  extend  the  same  experiment,  without  any 
preparation,  to  the  fickle  and  inflammable  populations  of  the 
South.  Wlien  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  to  encourage  a 
demand  for  representative  government  in  Ittily,  where  the  thing 
was  absolutely  unknown,  and  where  the  Jacobin  leaven  w^as  still 
fermenting,  he  drew  back.  He  thought,  and  events  Imve  fully 
justifie^l  his  sagacity,  that  Italian  freedom  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  His  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  the  subject 
presents  so  good  a  portrait  of  his  mind,  with  its  utter  freedom 
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both  froTn  impulst?  and  from  theoretical  statesman  ship,  that  it  is 
worth  extracting : — 

*  1  shall  take  car©  not  to  compromiBe  any  of  tho  parties  referred  to 
in  your  secret  letter.  I  fiiily  approve  of  your  giving  the  project  no 
conntenunce ;  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  wish  that  the  too-oxtensivo 
crporiment  alrcjady  in  operation  throughout  Enro2>e.  in  tho  Bcienco  of 
government,  Bhoiiid  he  at  onoo  augmented  by  Biniilar  creations  in 
Italy, 

'  It  is  impoBfiible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  chaogc  coming  on  in 
Europe,  and  that  tho  principles  of  freedom  are  in  fidl  operation.  Tho 
danger  is,  that  the  transition  may  be  too  isudden  to  ripen  into  anything 
likely  to  make  tho  world  betkr  or  liappier»  Wo  have  new  Constitu- 
tions Iftimchcd  in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Sicily.  Let  us  see  the 
result  before  wc  eneotn^ge  farther  attempts.  The  attempts  may  bo 
niatle,  and  we  must  abide  the  consc<xncnccs ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  better 
to  retai'd,  than  accelerate,  the  operation  of  this  most  hazardous  principlo 
which  ifl  abroad. 

*  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necessary  to  abgtainj  if  we  wish  to  act  in 
concert  ^rith  Austria  and  Sardinia.  Whilst  iro  had  to  drive  tho 
French  out  of  Italy j  we  were  justified  in  running  all  risks;  bttt  tho 
present  state  of  Europe  requii^es  no  such  expedient ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  general  peiico  and  tranquillity,  I  sJitmld  prefer  tteeiufj  the  Itcdmm 
awoU  ihe  insifmiUc  injitience  of  what  k  ifomg  on  elemchere^  than  hazard 
thisir  otsn  hUsmal  imiei  hy  an  ejart  at  this  moment,* — (16.,  vol.  x. 
p.  18.) 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  man  who  disbelieved  in  the 
value  of  freedom,  or  wished  to  deny  its  blessings  peiinanently  to 
any  race  of  men.  But  ncithrr  are  they  the  words  of  a  theorist 
whu  could  see  no  blessings  to  he  cherished  and  no  interests  to  be 
s]>ared  outside  of  his  own  political  ideal.  Lord  Castlerea^h's 
was  not  a  mind  in  which  excited  feelings  had  destroyed  tlie  pro* 
portion  between  different  objects  of  desire*  He  knew  the  very 
different  values  of  tbc  boons  for  which  men  indiscriminately 
clamoured.  The  graduation  in  his  mind  seems  to  have  stood 
thus:  he  cared  for  nationality  not  at  all  ;  for  the  theoretic  per- 
fection of  iKilitical  institutions,  very  little  ;  for  the  realities  of 
freedom,  a  great  deal  ;  and  for  the  peace,  and  social  onicr 
and  frecflom  from  the  manifold  curses  of  disturbance,  which 
can  alone  gi%T*  to  the  huniWer  inagscs  of  mankind  any  chance 
of  tasting  their  scanty  shai*e  of  human  joys — for  the  sake  of 
this,  he  was  quite  ready  to  foreg'o  all  the  rest.  Ambitious 
hopes  or  historic  sentiments  may  l^e  gratified  by  a  successful 
rebellion  ;  but  they  are  the  luxuries  of  the  few,  while  the  ruin  of 
war  and  the  cruelties  of  the  conscription  are  realities  that  visit 
all.  Lord  Casticreagh  maybe  blamed  for  'abandoning-  popular 
riglits  and  tlie  Inilepcndence  of  nations  f   but  in  truth  he  wa 
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seeking  to  lay  tlie  foundation  on  whicli  tlipy  must  be  built, 
ami  without  which  they  cannot  stand.  He  was  pursuing-  Uxi 
lofty  an  object  to  compromise  its  success  for  the  sake  of  a  lihei-al 
propag^aiida.  His  whulc  enerij-ies  were  bejit  to  the  one  aim  of 
securinsT  tliat  Europe  should  not  a^ain  underp^o  another  quarter 
of  a  century  such  as  that  from  whicli  slie  had  just  emerged.  He 
soos^ht  above  all  other  things  so  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
that  it  should  not  be  easily  overthrown,  and  to  maintain  it 
jealously  as  the  sole  pled^^c  of  peace.  In  all  periods  of  his 
administration,  during  the  war  and  after  tlie  war,  this  one  para- 
mount object  of  securin|Jf  a  lasting^  peace  to  Europe  was  thr  lode- 
star of  his  policy.  He  never  suffered  it  to  be  obscured  for  an 
instant  by  the  smaller  gains  which  were  perpetually  pressed  on 
him  as  all-essential  by  men  of  hotter  natures  or  feebler  minds, 
Tlie  restoration  of  Venetia's  ancient  government  or  Saxony's 
ancient  limits  were  to  him  trivialities  compared  with  the  rescue 
of  Europe  from  Napoleon.  The  sudden  and  violent  introductiim 
of  popular  institutions  among  nations  to  whom  they  were  strange 
seemed  to  him  a  poor  and  equivocal  compensation  for  the  risk 
of  destroying,  while  it  was  still  frcsli  and  fragile,  the  European 
settlement  which  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  to  make.  He  dis* 
liked  insurrections  for  their  ow^n  sake,  because  they  rarely  lead  to 
freedom,  while  they  always  endanger  peace;  but  he  disliked 
them  still  more  for  the  foreign  intervention  and  the  foreign 
annexation  of  wliif  h  they  are  made  the  mask.  He  saw  that 
interventions  in  the  internal  alTairs  of  otlier  nations  on  the 
plea  of  political  s^^npathy  were  the  real  danger  to  Europe's 
future  peace — the  only  disguise  behind  which  the  ambition  of 
conquest  could  safely  hide  itself.  Therefore,  under  his  guidance^ 
l^Ingiand  always  declined  to  interfere  herself,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
tlie  intervention  of  others.  He  refused  even  to  give  what  is  now 
called  '  a  moral  supjiort'  to  a  foreign  political  party— to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  other  States  even  with  criticisms  upon  the  insti- 
tutions under  which  they  chose  to  live.  History  has  amply  justified 
the  neutrality  which  while  he  lived  was  bitterly  arraigned.  At 
the  distance  of  forty  years  from  the  date  of  his  death,  we  can 
now  judge  how  much  hatred  and  isolation  would  have  been 
sjMred  to  England  if  English  Ministers  had  been  content  to 
imitate  his  reserve — ^how  much  blood  would  have  been  spared  to 
Europe  if  foieign  Cabinets  would  have  learned  the  regard  for 
the  eat i sting  rights  of  smaller  States  by  which  his  foreign  policy 
was  marked. 

The  very  qualities  to  which  his  greatness  was  due  have  been 
partly  the  cause  that  it  has  been  left  to  o  generation  which  knew 
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him  not  to  vindiefitf  his  name  from  undeserved  reproach.  The 
very  immovability  of  mind  which  streng:tbened  him  to  persevere 
when  others  falterfd,  and  paose  when  others  were  rushing  madly 
on,  had  the  effect  of  isolating"  him  among  contemporary  states- 
men. He  hatl  not  the  qualities  which  make  a  devoted  personal 
following;.  Except  for  the  merely  corporeal  advantages  of  a 
splendirl  presence  and  a  ^aceful  bearings,  it  mijsjht  be  said  that 
he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  by  which  mankind 
are  fascinateel.  It  was  almost  a  crucial  test  of  the  capacity  of 
English  politicians  to  seek  for  and  appreciate  statesmanship  for 
its  own  sake — to  value  at  its  true  price  the  gold  that  does  not 
glitter  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  ruling  classes  in  this  country 
tJiat  they  did  not  fail  under  the  test  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  no  orator.  His  sentences  were  hmg,  wordy,  and  in- 
volved ;  his  style  was  bald  and  ungraceful,  and  often  diluted  to 
vapidity  by  a  studie<l  courtliness  of  language  ;  ami  bis  meta- 
phors were  so  exquisitely  contused  that  tliey  are  a  by-word  to 
this  day.  His  speeches  furnished  a  fund  of  inexhaustilile 
amusement  t*>  the  wits  of  the  time.  Lord  Brougham  has  left  it 
on  record  diat  it  was  his  custom  to  beguile  the  weary  hours  of  a 
del>ate  by  making  a  collection  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  choicest 
gems  as  they  droppetl  from  liis  lips.  They  supplied  MiM»re 
with  material  for  several  pungent  epigrams,  and  they  were  io- 
vaUiable  to  men  who,  like  Byron,  sought  to  prove  their  own 
liberality  and  whitewash  their  own  characters  by  a  rancorous 
abuse  of  the  rulers  who  resciunl  Europe  from  military  despotism. 
Nor  was  this  unfortunate  deficiency  compensated  by  any  fascina- 
tion or  brilliancy  in  private  intercourse.  I^jrd  Castlereagh  was 
neitlier  a  wit  nor  a  scholar:  he  did  not  shine  in  conversation, 
and  rarely  attempted  to  take  the  lead.  Neither  in  the  senate 
nor  the  drawing-room  did  he  display  any  of  those  showy  quali* 
ties  by  which,  since  bribery  fell  into  disrepute,  wavering  votes 
have  been  ordinarily  won.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
with  all  these  drawlmcks  he  w^ould  have  been  unable  to  b(dd  his 
ground  tn  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  Parliamentary 
campaigns  he  would  have  been  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an 
assistance  to  his  colleagues.  The  fact  was  exactly  tlie  reverse. 
He  was  during  several  years  their  great  strength  and  stay — ^the 
only  debater  on  whom  the  Ministry  could  confidently  rely.  The 
correspondence  between  him  and  Lord  Liverp«:**d  while  he  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1H14-1S15  is  a 
curious  evidence  of  the  influence  he  wielded  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Castlereagh  expresses  an  extreme  anxiety  to 
be  allowed  to  see  the  negotiations  to  their  close,  and  is  quite 
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sure  l£at  some  of  the  other  IVIiuisters  will  be  able  to  steer 
throucrh  the  first  part  of  the  session  without  his  help.  But  Lord 
Liverpool,  tliou*2rh  fully  sensible  of  tlic  importance  of  the  nego- 
tiations ujion  the  Polish  and  Saxon  questions,  which  were  then 
at  tlieir  w  armest,  will  not  hear  of  his  absence.  He  writes  again 
and  again  in  tlie  most  uro^ent  terms  to  impress  upon  him  that 
nobody  is  capable  of  managing  the  House  ol  Commons  but  him- 
self. No  one  who  reads  these  letters  can  doubt  tbe  earnest  sin- 
cerity of  Lord  Liverpool's  entreaties.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  in  his  judgment  the  presence  in  tlie  House  of  this  verbose 
and  blunderhig  orator,  at  whom  his  adversaries  affected  to  laugh, 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  very  ex^istence  of  the  Government 
And  in  this  matter  at  least  Lord  Liverpool  was  no  mean  judge, 
VVM  Kit  ever  his  other  capabilities  may  have  been,  be  was  a  veteran 
in  Parliamentary  warfare;  and,  as  his  long  possession  of  power 
am])ly  proved,  he  knew  what  style  of  leadership  it  was  that 
could  win  and  could  keep  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons* 

Lord  Castlereagb's  influence  in  the  House  must  have  been 
enormous,  if  Lord  Liverpool  rated  it  so  high  as  to  risk  the  evils 
of  his  absence  from  Vienna  at  such  a  time  ratlier  thiin  forego  it 
In  truth  his  matter  was  so  w^eighty,  that  it  did  not  suffer  mate- 
rially  from  the  singularly  inappropriate  language  in  which  it  was 
conveyed.  Those  times  were  too  critical  to  leave  much  room  or 
taste  for  niceties  on  the  subject  of  style.  The  House  had  been 
strung  by  danger  to  a  higher  tone  than  that  of  literary  fastidious- 
ness. It  lo*>ked  in  its  leaders  for  something  more  sterling  than 
the  glitter  of  elonuence ;  and  was  content  to  condone  the  meta- 
phors over  whicli  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr,  Moore  made  them- 
selves so  merry.  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  contessed  in  later 
times  that  those  who  held  Lord  Castlcreagh  cheap  on  account  of 
his  style  tjf  speaking,  cast  rather  a  reproach  upon  representative 
govei-nment,  which  ranks  elo(juence  so  high  among  a  Statesman's 
qualifications,  than  upon  him.  But  though  esteem  and  con- 
ndeoce  were  accorded  to  him  \ery  freely,  and  were  never 
withdrawn  so  long  as  he  lived,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
awakened  warmer  feelings.  He  had  not  the  talents  that  captivate 
the  imagination,  or  the  warmth  of  sympathy  that  kindles  love. 
Men  felt  to  him  as  to  the  pilot  who  bad  weathered  an  appalling 
storm,  the  physician  who  had  mastered  a  terrible  malady.  They 
recognised  his  ability,  and  were  glad  in  a  moment  of  danger  to 
have  such  a  couns(*lior  at  hand  ;  but  they  do  not  apjjear  to  have 
been  drawn  to  him  by  the  bonds  of  that  intense  perstinal  devotion 
which  has  united  so  many  great  statesmen  with  their  jxrlitical 

supporters. 


foppoTtCTS.  TtcTefoT*  ha  inficence  cicd  widi  bis  oam  Jritfc 
He  was  tLe  A^^arl  #>t  a.  powe-rfcl  pa^tj  i^  iBi^iBnisaas  lIiika:  hir  U 
a  cation  tio  the  hi^'cLest  pinsacie  oi  renovn;  he  laiii  «lo«n 
lanrjmarlu  ot  p^IIcj.  wkicc  >jive  Ia£s«i- throuli  inaBT  reviolalkiBS 
of  opinion  and  are  respectf?fl  sdlL  Bet  lie  ciid  not  fmi!  a 
tchfMpL  HLs  name  contain^  no  speLI  zo  bind  tosedier  aiter  Us 
fleatti  those  whom  he  harl  Intiaenced  in  Life:  Dane  of  die  tnia 
reverence  srathierwl' roaad  his  m^Mnorr  with  which  discipks 
rerjaJl  thr;  ileecU  and  treasure  cp  th^  sarings  of  a  departed  muter. 
Pitt,  Canning,  Peel,  wielried  an  aatrumrr  over  their  friends  thit 
€rnflarefl  beyond  the  grave.  Tb.ose  who  bad  Krved  under  than 
ciancT  to  the  memorr  of  that  serrice  as  a  bond  amocLr  tfaeonrifcs 
which  neither  direnrent  opinions  nor  clashine  interests  migkt 
relax.  There  were  Pittites,  and  Canningites.  and  Peelites.  loi^ 
after  ttie  death  of  the  statesmen  whose  names  therbore:  and 
their  cohesion  has  in  no  small  degree  a5?cted  oar  recent  bi^orr: 
but  no  such  adjective,  in  fact  or  in  idea,  has  been  formed  upon  dip 
name  of  (Jastlercagh. 

This  effect  of  Ids  calnt,  cold,  self-contained  temperunent  has 
undoubtedly  in  the  first  instance  been  damaging  to  his  fame. 
The  claims  of  other  statesmen  to  the  plaadits  of  posteiitj  have 
\K9cn  repeated  noisily  and  indelatigably  by  bands  of  deroled 
admirers.  Lord  Castlereagh's  memory,  honoured  oolj  by  the 
silent  witness  of  events,  has  lor  the  moment  been  throst  aside 
and  neglected.  Xo  school  of  political  thinkers  have  charged 
themselves  in  his  case  with  the  duty  of  sweeping  away  the  de- 
traction that  gathers  upon  great  men's  tombs.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  these  causes  should  cease  to  operate.  It  matters 
little  U)  us  now  that  his  metaphors  were  Iri^  his  oratory  doll, 
his  temper  unsympathising  and  cold.  We  are  only  concerned  to 
nrcognise  with  gratitude  the  great  results  of  his  life — the  trimnphs 
tliat  he  won,  and  the  peace-loving  policy  of  which  those  triumphs 
were  made  the  base.  As  the  events  in  which  he  acted  recede 
int^>  the  jmst,  the  pettier  dotiils  in  his  character  by  which  some 
of  his  leading  contemporaries  were  repelled  disappear  altogether 
from  our  sight  From  the  point  where  wc  stand  now,  nothing  is 
visible  but  the  splendid  outlines  of  the  courage^  the  (patience,  and 
the  faultless  sagacity  whicli  contributed  so  much  to  liberate 
iOuroj>c  and  to  save  England  in  the  crisis  of  her  fate. 
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'T^TILA.T  the  causes  have  Ijeen  which  led  to  the  diaunion  of  the 
^_^T  T      United  States^what  quarrel  has  arraycnl  the  North  and  the 
^HBouth  in  opposite  and  hostile  camps,  and  made  them  regard  each 
^Kther  with  a  frenzy  of  hatred  almost   without   a  parallel   in   the 
^■listijry  of  nations — what  the  conduct  of  Enjjl and  towards  America 
^Hboth  Ijefore  and  sinc*e  the  outbreak  of  civil   war  has   been,  and 
^Riuw   tliat  conduct  has   been   requited,  are  subjects  of  sufficient 
interest  to  justify  us  in  devoting  a  few  pages  to  their  considera- 
tion.    They   require  a  much    fuller  examination  than   we  can 
bestow  upon  them  w^ithin  the  limits  of  an  article^  but  we  hoi>c 
to  make  the  salient  points  clear. 

Practically  it  now  matters  little  whether  the  Federal  or  the 
Confederate  States  were  correct   in  the  view  they  respectively 

Ptook  as  to  the  right  of  any  State  or  States  to  secede  li'om  the 
iJnion.     The  question  has  passed  from  the  jurist  to  the  soldier, 
and   will  be  decided    not   by  argument   but  the    sword.      The 
kwar   has  assumed   such  proportions,  that,  whatever  may   be  the 
Ihcory  of  the  North,  it  camiot  deal  with  the  secession  merely 
ps   a    rebellion.      Southerners   taken   with  arms    in   their   hands 
are  not  lianged  as  traitors ;  and  a  blockade  is  established,  which 
^ — worthless  as  we  shall  show  it  to  be — would  be  unmeaning  and 
lidiculous,  as  directed  by  a  Government  against  its  own  sub- 
pcta.    In  point  of  fact  there  are  two  belligerent  powers  in  presence, 
(id  the  rights  of  belligerents  are  tacitly  conceded  by  the  North  to 
be  South,  however  the  unpalatable  truth  may  be  denied  in  uiltcial 
spatches  and  diplomatic  circulars.    Kut  History  will  ask  which 
lit  was  right  in  the  commencement  of  tlie  struggle,  and  we  natu- 
illy  wish  to  know  where  the  blame  ought  to  be  thrown  of  pro- 
roking  the  terrible  calamity  of  civil  war.     To  assist  in  the  inquiry 
our  present  object,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
rf  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  SpencM?,  *The  American  Union,^  which 
re  have   placed  at  the  head  of  tliis  article,  and  which  has  most 
opportunely  appeared.    We  can  hauUy  speak  too  highly  of  it.    It 
is  a  most  able  statement  of  the  whole  case,  written  with  remark- 
able 
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able  knowledge  and  power ;  and  we  strong;!)'  recommend  it  to 
our  readers,  if  they  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  great  American  controversy,  which  are  so  often 
oljscurc'd  hy  passion  and  djstcjrted  by  interest.  Mr,  Spciice  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  personal  considerations  and  valued  friend- 
ships inclint»fJ  bira,  without  exception,  to  the  Northern  si*le  ;  but 
he  warns  the  reader  that  *  he  wdll  soon  encounter  a  current  nf 
reasonin*^  adverse  to  the  present  doctrine  and  action  of  the 
Northern  party/  But,  as  he  says,  these  opinions  have  not  been 
adopted  from  choice,  and  are  directly  opposed  to  interest ;  they 
are  convictions  forced  upon  the  mind  liy  the  facts  and  reasonings 
contained  in  the  work,  and  sul>mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.     Such  a  man  is,  at  all  events,  entitled  to  be  heard. 

It  has  been  industriously  represented  by  some,  that  the  sol^ 
cause  of  the  present  quarrel  is  Slaver>\  It  is  supposed,  even 
by  persons  who  ouofht  to  be  well  informed  on  tlie  subjrcf, 
that  the  existence  of  slavery,  having  long  been  imperilled  by 
the  aij^ressive  atfcicks  of  the  Northern  States,  the  signal  for 
its  destruction  was  given  by  the  eh^ction  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
President;  and  the  fesmth,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the  Union 
in  order  to  protect  its  property  in  human  flesh  from  confiscation. 
The  war  is  by  many,  not  cmly  in  this  country  but  America, 
described  as  a  crusade  in  the  holiest  of  causes — to  break  the 
chains  of  the  negro,  and  sweep  away  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
the  contin<*nt  of  North  America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Maine. 
But  a  moment*s  consideration  will  show  that  such  opinions  are 
wrong,  and  not  only  not  supported  by  facts,  but  directly  opposed 
to  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  no  time  for  the  last  fifty  years 
w*as  '  the  domestic  institution,'  as  slavery  is  mihlly  termed, 
placed  under  such  safeguartls,  and  recognised  by  Congress,  *and 
by  the  politic  al  partv  ge neral I v  opposed  it,  so  unequivocallv  as  at 
the  period  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  accession  to  otiice.  The  proof  of  this 
i§  overwhelming.  It  is  well  known  that  of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which,  before  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  the  North  was,  and 
int*)  which  it  still  is,  divided,  and  which  are  known  as  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  the  Republicans  were  the  jmrty  hostile  to 
the  South,  and  the  Democrats  the  partv  to  which  the  South  allied 
itself  to  fight  its  hatth^s  in  Oniirress.  llie  Abtditionists  are,  we 
believe,  to  a  man  Republicans,  although  the  Republicans  are  not 
by  any  means  all  Abolitionists.  ^Fliey  have,  however,  steadily 
set  their  face  against  the  claim  of  the  South  to  €»Jttend  slavery 
into  new  territories.  The  Democrats,  on  the  contrary,  w^ere 
inclined,  for  political  purposes,  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the 
Southern  States,  not  from  any  love  for  slavery,  but  because  with- 
out such  confederates  they  could  not  hope  to  make  head  on  any 
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question  in  Congress  ag-aiiist  their  Republicau  opponents.  It  is 
also  well  known,  that  before  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  it  is  the  custom  for  each  party  that  brings  forward 
a  candidate  to  issue  a  Tnanifesto  called  a  'platform,*  in  which  it 
declares  its  political  priiicl|)les.  The  Republican  platform  in 
the  last  contest  was  adopted  at  Chicago  in  1860,  and  thi^  fourth 
article  was  as  follows  : — 

'  The  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  espe- 
cially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
inistitutionB,  i*ccordtng  to  its  own  judgment,  exclusively,  is  esfiential 
to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endonuioe  of 
our  political  fabric  depends,' 

Domestic  institutions,  of  course,  mean  slavery.  Further,  an  Act 
was  passed  by  Con^rress,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  last  year,  imme- 
diately before  Mr.  Lincoln  formally  entered  on  the  office  of  Pre- 
sident, which  provides, 

*  that  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
authorise,  or  give  Congress  power  to  abolish,  or  interfere  within  any 
Stfite  with  the  domestic  institutions  tliereof,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  labour  or  servitude  by  the  laws  of  said  State/ 

Hut  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  different?  Was  he 
at  variance  with  his  own  party  on  this  question? — antl  nii^ht  he 
l*e  expected  to  labour  to  nmlerniine  the  principle  em btidied  in  the 
Chicago  manifesto?  Quite  the  reverse.  He  accepted  it  in  tlie 
most  unreserved  and  unqualified  manner.  In  his  inaug^ural 
address  he  solcmnlv  declared — 

'  I  have  no  purpose,  dh'ectly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  Stjitea  where  it  exists ;  I  believe  I  have 
no  lawful  right  to  do  so.  Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did 
so  with  a  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many  similar 
declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  than  this,  they 
wejre  placed  in  the  [>latfonn  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
eelves  and  to  me,  in  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolntion  which  I  now 
read.  I  now  reiterate  those  sentiments^  and  in  doing  so  I  only  press 
upon  the  public  attention  the  most  concluRive  evidence  of  which  the 
case  is  susceptiblo — that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no 
section  are  to  be  in  anywise  endangered  hy  the  now  incoming  admi- 
nistration  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 

Constitution,  which  amendment,  however,  I  hsve  not  seen,  has  pnssod 
C(jugres8,  to  the  eftect  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  institntions  of  States,  including  that  of  persons 
held  to  service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said^  I 
depart  from  my  purpose  so  far  as  to  say,  that  holding  such  a  i>rovi- 
sion  as  now  implied  to  be  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  made  express  and  iri'e vocable/ 
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But  more  than  this.  The  current  of  l^islation  and  jadicial 
decision  upon  subjects  connected  with  slavery  had  been  for  some 
past  ti  me  setting  strongly  in  favour  of  the  slaTe-owning  States.  The 
Fugitive-Slave  Law  passed,  bv  which  the  runaway  slave  might 
be  seized  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  hcxie 
or  an  ox  that  had  strayed  or  been  stolen.  The  owner  in  Lonisuaia 
might  follow  his  property  and  claim  it  in  New  England  or  Penn- 
sjlvania.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington decided  that  Congress  was  not  competent  lo  niake  a  law 
prohibiting  slavery  to  exist  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  latitude, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  ^lissoori  compromije  ;  and 
when  a  negro  claimed  his  freedom  on  the  groond  Uiat  he  resided 
north  of  that  line,  it  determined  that  he  still  remained  the  pro- 
perty of  his  master  who  had  brought  him  from  the  South.  The 
Court  held  *that  the  Constitution  recognises  the  right  of  jKopeity 
in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that  description  ^ 
property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen.^ 

AVe  thus  see  that  the  Supreme  Court,  Copgresa,  the  Repsb- 
llcan  party,  and  the  President,  had  each,  in  their  seretal  splirwi^ 
hedged  in  the  interests  of  the  slave-owner,  and  given  him  everr 
possible  guarantee  against  any  invasion  of  his  rights.  Is  it  then 
a  delusion  to  snj^pose  that  slavery  had  anything  to  do  with 
Secession?  This  we  by  no  means  say.  It  was  ooe  of  the 
causes,  but  not  in  the  manner  nor  to  tlie  extent  genoally  ima- 
gined. To  understand  this,  we  must  ccMisider  the  political 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  tius  we  cannot  do  withoni  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Union. 

That  Union  consisted  originally  of  thirteen  States,  of  which 
one  only — Massachusetts — was  entirely  free  soil:  in  all  the 
odiers  slavery  existed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  By  the  Co!> 
stitution,  each  State  sends  to  the  Senate  two  membeiSi,  whatrver 
may  be  its  extent  or  population.  New  York  and  Rhode  UTaniiy 
Georgia  and  Vermont,  are  equally  represented  in  tiie  Upper 
House.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  is  diffnent.  T^ne 
rrpiesentation  is  in  the  ratio  of  popnlatiGn.  Formerly  it  was  ose 
member  for  every  33,«>X^  souls ;  it  is  now  one  for  ewrrj  H7j^7±. 
At  iirst  the  Soudi  coold  have  no  fear  that  her  intesesss  «v«#i 
suffer  from  the  Union.  The  richness  and  fertiiity  of  ti*  swL 
the  enonEOU5  extent  of  territory  then  stiH  unoccupied,  5egJBg<?  ^ 
promise  K^r  all  lutare  time  superiority  in  wealdi  az)d  pi>wer. 
Vii^;n*a  took  the  lead  in  framing  the  Articles  of  Uzion. 
Aloxa:ider  Hamilton,  the  ablest  politician  axnon^st  :Le  e^imc 
men  ^mplojied  in  the  task,  was  a  delegate  from  Vir^i^iia.  Tbe 
capital  was  within  her  honndaiica.  and  so  pn>lific  was  sbr  ia 
star^men  tLs:  she  acquired  the  prood  title  of  Modfesr  o£  Pkea- 
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Jcnts.      At   die   ben^inninc^  of  the   centurj  Louisiana   was  pur- 
Erhased  from  France,  and  Florida  was  taken  from  Spain ;  so  that 
Jlhe  area  of  slavery  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  position  of 
llhe  South  seemed  to  be  impregnable.      It  was  not  then  dreamed 
[that  slavery  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  curse — a  thing  to 
ae  denounced  as  a  crime  in  pulpits  and  vn  platforms.     It  was 
Ijiot  foreseen  that  the  source  of  supply  would  be  dried  up,  and 
Ithe  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa — which  was  tiaen  as  much 
matter  of   course    as    the    importation  of  maniLfactures   from 
igland — would  become  an  act  to  which  the  feelings  of  mankind 
voald  be  as  much  opposed  as  to  piracy  or  murder. 
But  a  clian«^c  took  place.     In  1808  the  Slave-trade  was  for- 
tbiddcQ.     The  Northern  States  were  gradually  ceasing  to  hold 
Javes,  who^  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  were  far 
lless  Taluable  there  than  in  the  South  ;  and  these  slaves  were  in 
'the  great  majority  of  cases  not    emancipated  but   sold    to  the 
Soutliem  planters,  who,  having  paid  for  them  as  property,  naturally 
^  expected  that  as  purchasers  their  title  would  be  respected  by  the 
filers.    But  new  interests  were  springing  up  in  the  North,  where 
[the  active  industry  of  the  people  was  creating  manufactures  to 
[compete  with  the  broadc-loths  of  Yorkshire  and  the  calicoes  of 
iLaacashire.     We  shall  advert  to  this  subject  more  fully  by  and 
[by.     Here  we  need  only  mention  that  these  manulactures  wei*e 
lencouniged  by  highly  protective  duties,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
lost  exclusively  on   the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  who  were 
e]y  agriculturists,  who  had  no  raanufactiue  of  their  own,  and 
fwho  were  the  chief  customers  of  the  North,     Their  object  was 
J  lo  get  manufactures  cheap  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  and  sugar, 
land  coffee  and  tobacco.     They  therefore  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  ports  of  the  Union  admit  all  that  Europe  would  send  them 
free  of  duty.     The  object  of  the  Northern  States  was  to  make 
I  foreign   manufactures  tlear,  and  thereby  force  the  South  to  buy 
from  them.     Thus  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two  great  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country  Ijecame  antagonistic  ;    and  this 
[led  to  a  struggle  for  political  supremacy.      Now  here  the  element 
[of  slavery  was  of  vital  importance^ not  as  a  social  but  a  political 

auestion.  The  original  number  of  the  States  was,  as  we  have  said, 
mteen :  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  they  were  thirty- 
I  four.  The  increase  was  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  tide  of 
population  rolled  on,  and  countries,  which  a  few  years  before  had 
for  the  first  time  echoed  to  the  axe  of  the  backwoodsman,  assumed 
the  dignity  of  organized  States,  and  claimed  admission  into  the 
Union,  But  each  new  State  sent  its  two  members  to  t!ie  Senate, 
and  the  balance  of  political  power  diere  would  of  course  incline 
to  the  South  or  to  the  North,  according-  as  the  maiority  of  those 
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States  were  slave-holding  or  free-soil.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  There, 
owing:  to  the  lar^e  proportion  of  members  who  were  returned  by  the 
older  and  more  thickij  peopled  States,  the  representatives  of  the 
new  comers  did  not  at  first  so  materially  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  two  parties.  For  a  hmg  time  the  South  had  the 
majority,  but  that  majority  beg"an  steadily  to  decrease.  'Fhe  rate 
of  immio^ration  into  the  P'ree  States  became  more  and  more  rapid^ 
and  as  they  became  more  populous  of  course  they  ix^turned  more 
members.  If  the  Shiv^e  States  remained  stationary,  or  did  not 
advance  in  the  same  ratio,  it  was  clear  tliat  they  must  be  In  a  ten 
in  the  stnigg^le:  and  this  the  more  certainly  as  the  minimum 
number  taken  as  the  standard  of  representation  was  increased. 
For  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  that  nunitaer  is  large,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible for  jmrticular  States,  even  although  increasing  in  numbers, 
to  add  a  single  unit  to  their  members,  while  t>tliers  may  be  able 
to  a(fd  several.  Now  what  are  the  facts?  We  will  quote  from 
Mr.  Spence : — 

•  Originftlly  Virginift  retnmed  10  members  to  6  from  New  York ; 
the  proportions  are  now— Virginia  11  to  New  York  30.  But  tliis  is 
not  all*  Virgiiiift  had  at  one  time  23  membei's,  now  reduced  to  11, 
although  her  population  hsis  inercasedj  slowly  indt^ed,  hut  steadily, 
dmng  the  pt^iiod.  And  South  <  arolina,  which  in  the  sehi  me  of  the 
Constitution  stands  for  5  in  65,  or  one^tliirteenth  of  the  representa- 
tion, will  return,  under  the  last  eensns,  4  out  of  233,  or  one-pixtieth 
pail.  Hence  that  Stxito  has  n«iw  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  repre- 
sentative power  it  had  when  the  Federal  compact  was  framed — a 
compact  entered  into  with  the  expectation  of  advantage  from  it.' 

The  consequence  was  that  in  182(K  when  Missi^uri  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  the  relative  nuojbcrs  in  the  Senate 
were  so  equally  balanced,  that  its  admission  as  a  slave-holdiun^  or 
a  free-»t>il  State  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either 
the  South  or  the  North.  '  It  was  this,*  says  Mr.  Sj>ence,  'which 
causefl  the  desperate  character  of  that  strufjjgle.  The  mere 
admission  of  a  sinjy^le  State  had  been  accepted  %vith  indifference 
before,  when  reonrded  merely  as  the  ^nd mission  of  one  to  a 
number,  but  it  had  heroine  the  weight  that  was  to  turn  the 
scale,*  The  contest  eniled  in  the  well-known  Missouri  com- 
promise, by  which  slavery  w^as  excluded  from  all  the  territory 
em  brat  ed  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  north  of  a  line  coin- 
ciding with  3G^  30'  latitude. 

The  next  great  strutigle  was  as  to  the  admission  of  Texas.  It 
was  torn  fn»m  Mexico  by  tlie  South,  as  Florida  bad  Ijcen  torn  from 
Spain.  *  Let  it  be  signified  to  me,^  General  Jackson  had  written 
to  President  Monroe,  ^  through  any  channel,  that  the  possession 
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the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States,  mA  In 
Bixty  days  it   will    be  accomplished,'      This  seemed    to  be  an 
iportant  j^ain  to  the  South,  but  mark  the  retributiun  that  fol- 
lowed !     The  annexation  of  Texas  letl    to  a   war  with  Mexico, 
id    this  to    the    extension  of  the  Union  to  the  shores   of  the 
^acific:    ^old,  apparently  inexhaustible,  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
ifoniia,  and  an  enormous  tide  of  [K)pulation  flowed  into  the  new 
l£[    Dorado,   and    also    into  Oregon,    adding  immensely   to   the 
erritory  of   the    Ntjrtbern    free-soil    States.      Again,    the    Irish 
amine  occurred.     It  was  now  no  longer  the  influx  of  emigrants, 
but  the  exodus  of  a  nation  to  the  North.     The  populatirm  there 
became  overpoweringly  greater  than  in  the  Scmth,  and  the   mtio 
»f  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ibilowed  in  the  same 
Iproportion.     Tlie   South  struggled  bard  for  the  maintename  of 
[its  supremacy.      Fhe   North   had    lieen  unwilling  to  extend   the 
[Missouri  compromise  to  the  West,  for  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
[to  extend  slavery  to  every  new  State  south  of  that  line  as  far  as 
Ithe   Pacific,  and  the  South  wouhl    not  rest  under  it  because  it 
prevented  slavery  from  extending   north wartls.     The  result  was 
Khat  in  1844  Mr.  Douglas,  representing  the  interests  of  the  Slave 
^StateSj   carried    the    Nebraska    Bill,    whereby    the    principle   of 
*  squatter  sovereignty*  was  established;   that   is,  eacb  tt^rritory 
before  its  aflmission  into  the  Union  was  to  determine  whether  it 
recognized  slavery  or  not ;   and,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  '  when 
admitted  as  a  State  or  States  the  said  territory,  or  any  portion  of 
the  same,   shall   be   received    into   the  Union,   with   or  without 
slavery,  as  their  institutiooB  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their 
admission/ 

But  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  made  this  a  dead 
letter.  For  tlie  Supreme  Court  there  decided  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  to  declare  slavery  ilh'ga!,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  comjx^tence  of  the  legislative  authority  in  any  tt^rri- 
torv'  to  prohibit  it.  The  question  again  assumed  a  practical 
form  in  the  case  of  Kansas.  We  all  know  that  this  was  made 
the  battle-ground  of  the  contending  parties,  and  this  not  figura- 
tively but  literally ;  for  civil  war  raged  in  the  territory  and  blood 
flowed,  because  the  minority  in  favour  of  slavery  would  not 
yield  to  the  majority  who  wished  to  exclude  it.  We  give  no 
opinion  as  to  which  party  was  right  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  nor  stop  to  inquire  with  what  show  of  justice  or  reason 
the  Slave  States,  which  had  carried  the  Nebraska  Act,  now 
practically  repudiated  it.  Our  object  is  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  struggle,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Secession. 

No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  political  character  of 
the  struggle  between  the  South  aiid  the  Nortli,  than  that  which 
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at  first  si|a:ht  appears  to  be  entirelj  a  social  or  commercia! 
(question — namely,  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories  or 
States.  For  it  would  seem  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  the  cotton-planter  and  sugar-grower  to  bnng  fresh  districts 
into  competition  with  himself.  He  has  niBW  a  monopoly  of 
production.  Why  should  he  wish  others  to  share  in  it^  and  thus 
lower  his  profits?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  agriculturist  of 
Virginia  or  Georgia  should  desire  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
become  slave-holding  States,  iji  order  that  they  may  produce 
cottun  and  sugar  in  rivalry  with  himself?  Or  is  it  the  want  of 
fresh  soil  that  is  telt,  owing  to  the  exliaustion  of  the  old  planta- 
tions, and  is  lie  obliged  to  look  out  for  new  fields  of  laljour  in 
whicli  his  slaves  maybe  more  profitably  employed?  Nothing' 
of  the  kind.  The  pi  ranter  of  Virginia  has  no  thought  of 
translerrjng  himself  or  his  slaves  to  New  Mexico,  some  thousand 
miles  away.  And  how  stand  the  facts  as  to  the  increase  of 
sU very  in  the  new  districts?  New  Mexico  has  an  area  of 
200,000  square  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  there  are 
up)n  the  territory  twenty-two  slaves,  and  of  these  only  twelve 
are  domiciled.  And  yet  the  area  of  New  Mexico  is  four  times 
as  large  as  England.  VV^hcn,  therefore,  so  little  pains  are  taken 
to  propagate  slavery  outside  the  circle  of  the  existing  Slave 
States,  it  cannot  be  that  the  extension  of  slavery  is  desired  by 
the  South  on  social  or  commercial  grounds  directly,  and  still 
less  from  any  love  for  the  thing  itself  ior  its  own  sake.  But  the 
value  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  poiiticitilij  is  very  great.  In 
the  Senate  they  would  count  as  four  votes,  and  their  representar^ 
tives  in  Congress  would  vote  w^ith  the  Sijuth  or  with  the  Nordi 
according  as  they  mnked  in  the  category  of  slave-holding  or 
free-soil  States, 

Surely  then  these  facts  prove  that  it  was  not  because  slavery 
was  in  jeopardy  that  the  South  seeeded  from  the  North.  Nor  can 
the  North  pretend  that  she  is  fighting  iii  the  cause  of  humanity 
to  rejnove  the  blot  of  slavery  from  the  escutcheon  of  the  Union, 
Sbe  was  never  more  dis[K>seil  to  rivet  the  chains  of  bondage  and 
render  emancipation  hopeless  in  those  territories  where  alone 
slavery  can  exist  for  purposes  of  production,  than  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  would  have  us  believe  that  her  aeal  for  the  in« 
terests  of  the  slaves  was  the  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the  South, 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  What  was  the 
cause  of  offence?  How  came  the  views  of  the  *South  to  be  so 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Nortli  that  it  determined  at  all  hazards^ 
and  at  any  cost,  to  renounce  partnership,  and  declare  itself  in^ 
dependent?  Why  was  combinetl  political  action  necessary  in 
tile  ease  of  aU  the  Southern  States  to  oppose   the  policy  of  the 

North? 


North?  If  slavery  was  not  in  danger,  what  else  hat]  they  to  fear? 
Id  the  first  place,  tlie  North  and  the  South  did  not  really  eon- 
stitute  one  nation.  In  the  next  place,  their  commercial  in- 
terests were  in  conflict.  The  North  wished  to  foster  its  own 
manufnctures  by  high  protective  tariffs,  the  burden  of  which  fell 
chiefly  on  the  South  ;  and  that  in  tw*)  ways.  First,  because  they 
were  the  largest  consumers ;  and,  secondly,  because  as  producers 
they  were  unable  to  exchange  their  commodities  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  England  to  the  same  extent  or  advantage  as  if  die  duties  on 
import*  had  been  lower.  When  the  Constitution  was  first  framed 
the  whole  of  the  States  were  agricultural,  and  all  manufactures 
were  imported.  The  early  tariffs  were  extremcfy  moderate  ;  the 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  vaiy  ing  from  5  to  7i  per  cent 
The  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-13  led  to  the  introduction 
of  home  manufactures,  but  only  in  the  North.  With  the  return 
of  peace  came  distress  upon  tlie  newly-created  interests,  which 
had  to  struggle  against  comj>etition  with  England.  In  181G  a 
tariff  of  high  protective  duties  was  imposed,  under  which  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  flourished  at  the  expense  of  their 
Southern  neigh l>ours.  Capital  was  attracted,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  became  more  and  more  powerful  in  itself  and  influ- 
ential in  Congress.  In  1823  a  farther  large  increase  of  duties 
was  proposed.  The  Southern  States  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure ;  but  they  were  beaten  by  narrow^  majorities  of  107  to 
102  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  25  to  21  in  the  Senate, 
In  1828  the  struggle  was  renewe<l ;  and  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  the  following  propltetic  words  were  spoken 
by  one  of  the  memljers  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ; — 

*  If  the  union  of  these  States  shall  ever  he  severed,  and  their 
lihertios  subverted,  the  historiiui  who  reoordfi  these  iHaasters  will  have 
to  ascribe  thorn  to  racasures  of  this  dciBcription.  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  neither  this  Grovernment,  nor  any  free  government,  can 
exist  for  a  qujirtcr  of  a  century  ^dur  such  a  system  of  lugislation/ 

The  tariff  came  again  under  revision  in  1832.  Owing  to  ex* 
cessive  protective  duties,  there  was  now  so  large  a  suhplus  of 
revenue  that  it  became  necessary  to  reduce  them.  But  the 
Northern  States  were  determinetl  that  their  mnnufactures  should 
be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  other  commnclitieji.  The  South 
prott'sted  against  this  injustice,  but  in  vain.  The  new  tariff 
passed,  and  was  so  flagrantly  unfair  that  a  convention  was  sum- 
moned in  Soutb  Carolina,  which  passed  an  ordinance  declaring 
it  null  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  exceeded  its 
just  lowers  under  the  Constitution.  The  danger  was  so  immi- 
nent that  the  Nortli  now  }ielded  to  fear  what  it  had  refiised  to 
grant  to  justice.     News  arrivetl  that  South  Carolina  was  calling 
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out  lier  militiji,  and  proparitig^  for  war.  Upon  this  a  measure* 
was  hastily  introducc-d  and  rapidly  passed,  by  which  a  largp 
thoQfjh  jprradiial  rechiction  of  duties  on  matiufactures  was  effected. 
South  Carolina  was  appeased,  and  the  peril  for  the  moment 
passed  away. 

In  1842,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  exchequer, 
whirh  arose  chiefly  from  a  reduction  in  the  income  derivable 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands^the  duties  were  again  raised.  This 
is. known  as  the  Morrill  TariflT;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr, 
Spence,  *  from  that  day  to  this  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
States  has  been  continuously  protective,  to  the  profit  of  Northern 
manufactures  at  i\i^  cost  ol  the  Southern  agriculturist.'  For  the 
Southern  States  are  the  great  exporters  of  the  Union.  Our 
imports  from  them  have  reached  thirty  millions  a-year.  They 
wish  to  receive  our  earthenware,  woollens,  and  calico  in  exchange ; 
but  the  North  does  all  in  its  power  to  exclude  them  by  a  high 
and  most  complicate*!  tariflT,  in  order  to  protect  its  own  manu- 
factures. We  neecl  not  here  discuss  the  questicm  of  free  trade 
and  protection.  It  is  beside  our  pur]x»se  at  present  to  say  any- 
thing as  to  the  jwlicy  or  impolicy  of  such  a  system  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  all-important  to  remember  that 
the  whole  of  the  South  was,  without  exception,  opposed  to  these 
duties,  and  their  interest  was  diametrically  against  such  legisla- 
tion. It  enhanced  the  price  of  that  which  they  had  to  buy,  and 
diminished  the  exchangeable  value  of  that  which  they  had  to 
sell.  VVe  Will  quote  a  passage  from  Coleridge's  'Table  Talk/ 
p.  230,  to  show  the  view  taken  of  the  coniluct  of  the  Northern 
States,  as  far  Imck  as  1833,  by  one  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  this 
century^ — a  man  who  felt  no  interest  in  party  questions,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  involved  some  principle  of  imp<)rtance.  After 
showing  that  taxation  may,  without  being  unfair,  press  unequally, 
or  apparently  so,  on  different  classes  in  a  State,  he  goes  on  to 
say:  *  But  when  New  England,  which  may  be  considered  a  State 
in  itself,  taxes  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to 
cherish  manufactures  of  its  own,  and  thereby  forces  the  Caro- 
linians, another  State  of  itself,  with  which  there  is  little  inter- 
communion, which  has  no  such  desire  or  interest  to  serve,  to 
buy  worse  articles  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  altogether  a  different 
questifju,  and  is,  in  fact,  downright  tyranny  of  the  worst,  because 
of  the  most  sordid,  kind/ 

Can  we  then  wonder  that  the  Sont!»ern  States  were  embittered 
against  the  North,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the  commercial 
tariffs  of  which  they  were  the  victims  as  a  kind  of  robbery?  To 
make  head  against  such  a  system  they  required  a  majority  in  Cun- 
and,  bv  allying  themselves  to  the  Democrats  in  opiiosi- 
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ion  to  the  Repiiblicans,  they  were  barely  able  to  maintain  aa 
lequal  strujj^le.  We  now  see  the  immense  importance  of  slavery 
a  political  point  of  view.  It  was  not  from  any  admiration  of 
be  thing  in  itselT,  nor  from  a  desire  to  create  competition  with 
bemselyes,  bat  in  order  to  gain  votes  in  the  Senate  and  the 
louse  of  Representatives  that  they  battled  so  desperately  for  the 
tthnission  into  the  Union  of  new  territories  as  slave-holding-  nnd 
aot  as  free-soil  States.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
joe  adopted  by  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery  exasperated 
be  South,  even  when  there  was  the  least  g-round  for  fear  that 
If^gislative  protection  to  their  property  vvcmld  be  witlidrawn, 
"3(K>ks,  sermons,  sj>eeehes — a  whole  Hood  of  literature  was  directed 
against  slavery,  and  the  cotton-planters  were  held  up  to  public 
execration  as  beings  wlio  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The, 
Abolitionists  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Southerner  in 
language  which  made  the  blood  Ijoil  in  his  veins.  G(xl  forbid 
that  we  shonhl  say  a  word  in  favour  of  slavery:  it  is  a  htrrrible 
evil,  and  Englanrl  has  no  deeper  cause  for  self-gratu!ati<m  than 
the  pecuniary  sacrifices  she  made  to  shake  off  the  pollution  from 
her  for  ever.  But  it  is  impossible  tn  deny  that  it  would  be  an 
atrocious  wrong  to  deprive  forcibly  the  planter  of  his  property 
without  compensation.  What  then  inust  have  been  his  feelings 
to  hear  himself  threatened  with  sptjliation,  and  his  name  associated 
with  infamy?  If  the  elTorts  of  the  Alx>litionists  have  had  no 
other  effect,  they  havedtme  this  ;  they  have  produced  an  intensity 
of  hatred  in  the  South  which,  added  to  tlie  sense  of  injury  from 
hostile  tarifls,  made  its  continuance  in  the  Union,  except  under 
compulsion,  impossible.  Men  will  mil  remain  in  partnership 
who  detest  each  other,  and  who  have  each  sufficient  capital  to  set 
up  business  for  themselves.  If  the  subject  had  been  approached 
in  a  more  conciliatory  manner,  the  result  mio^ht  have  been  dif- 
ferent, All  that  the  planter  heard  of  from  the  Abolitionist  was 
a  denial  of  ids  right,  and  the  only  plan  tor  making  him  relinquish 
Ids  [iroperty  was  confiscation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  feasible  scheme  for  extinguishing 
slavery  has  yet  been  proposed  by  the  North.  The  obvious  mode 
is  compensation.  We  are  not  now  considering  the  question  of 
what  would  become  of  the  Blacks  themselves,  and  what  would 
be  their  destiny  if  suddenly  emancipated.  We  confine  our- 
selves solely  to  the  question  of  property.  We  never  yet  heard 
of  a  deliberate  plan  for  buying  up  all  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the 
Abolitionists  were  appalled  at  the  masjnitude  of  the  sum,  for, 
taking  the  number  of  negro  slaves  acconling  to  the  last  census 
at  four  millions,  and  avenijjing  their  value  at  six  hundretl  dollars 
a  head^  which  is  not  a  high  figure^  the  amount  of  compensation 
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required  would  be  five  liiiiulreil  millions  of  pounds  sterling! 
Here,  by  the  way,  w:^  must  observe,  that  tlxc  expenditure  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war  is  computed  at  two  hundred  millions,  and 
that  payments  in  specie  have  already  been  suspended.  I  Jut  surely^ 
if  the  North  is  as  sincere  in  its  hatred  of  slavery  as  we  are  asked 
to  believe,  we  might  expect  something  to  be  done  for  its  extinc- 
tion in  cases  where  the  process  would  be  easy  and  the  pecuniary 
cost  small.  The  little  stiite  of  Delaware  has  less  than  IbOO  slaves. 
The  district  ofCoiumbia  which  surrounds  Washington,  and  which, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  placed  by 
the  Constitution  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress,  without 
the  possibility  of  any  question  of  State  rights  being  raised,  con- 
tains 3181  slaves.  Why  are  not  these  districts  purged  from  the 
black  stain  of  slavery  ?  The  conduct  of  the  white  iidiabitants  of  the 
North  to  the  poor  negro,  or  any  one  t*iintcd  with  his  blood,  is 
thoroughly  unchristian.  They  consider  contact  contamination.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  we  saw  a  petition  from  the  coloured 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  *  brotherly  love,'  praying  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  in  the  passenger  cars.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that 
the  South  is  tempted  to  regard  the  clamour  of  the  North  against 
slavery  as  something  very  like  hyjK>crisy,  and  to  resent  with 
bitterness  a  cry  which  it  knows  to  be  injurious  and  believes  to  be 
insincere. 

But  it  may  now  be  asked,  Why  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  President  tlie  turning-point  of  the  struggle?  what  w^as 
there  in  that  event  sr>  inttjlerable  to  the  South  that  it  rushed  at 
once  into  secession?  W^e  have  seen  that  he  was  prejwired  to 
give  slavery  more  protection  tlian  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed  ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  woukl  seem  a  most  unjustifiable  act  for  half 
a  continent  to  plunge  into  civil  war  because  its  own  candidate 
was  beaten  in  an  election  struggle — to  draw  the  sword  because 
it  was  defeated  by  the  l>allot~hox.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Soudiem  States  had  been  obliged  to  accept  a  President  frum 
the  North,  and  had  lost  the  man  of  their  own  choice.  But  they  did 
not  in  angry  disappointment  break  up  the  Union,  Wc  camiot 
answer  the  question  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Spence  :  — 

*  Because  for  the  £rf?t  time  in  the  hi&tory  of  the  United  States  the 
election  of  the  President  was  purely  geographical ;  it  was  not  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  party ^  but  at  tiiose  of  the  North tm  jiowcr. 
It  was  an  act  which  sevtrtid  North  fi-om  South  as  ^ith  the  clean  cut 
of  a  knife.  Upon  such  a  division  Je^ersou  roraaiked  long  ago ;  a 
geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  mai'ked  principle^  moral  and 
political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  2>a&bicin8  of  men, 
will  never  be  ohliterated,  and  every  irritation  will  make  it  deeper  and 

deeper The  Noj-thcm  States  had  183  votes,  the  Southein, 
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iPwmimottSi  120*  Hence  it  was  plain  tLat  if  tlie  North  chose  ia 
I  BCt  in  A  muBS^  its  power  was  irregistible.  At  lii^t  it  did  act  in  a  mass. 
^  Upon  tbat  event  jwlitical  power  departed  from  tbe  South  and  departed 

for  ever Looking  at  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  from 

BJX  Enropean  point  of  view,  it  was  an  ordinary,  an  insignificant  event ; 
looking  at  it  as  seen  by  the  South  emery  it  was  the  knell  of  the  depart- 
ing independence  and  welfare  of  this  portion  of  the  Continent/ 

But  besides  slavery  and  commercial  tariffs,  and  altogether 
independent  of  any  conflict  of  interests,  sooner  ur  later  Sece&sioa 
[was  inevitable.  The  Federal  Republic  contained  within  itself  the 
germ  of  its  own  destruction.  It  was  not  a  homogeneous  whole, 
but  was  made  up  of  incongruous  parts^  the  cohesion  of  which 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size,  A  mass  so  com- 
pospil  will  break  by  its  own  wcijg^ht.  The  population  of  the 
Union  at  the  date  of  the  Constitution  was  not  so  great  as  the 
population  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  Now  the  population 
is  niore  than  thirty-one  millions;  the  number  of  States  is  thirty- 
four  ;  and  the  territory  embraced  is  so  enormous  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  imagination  to  realise  it.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi alone  can  contain  and  support  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
£urope^  The  Union  stretched  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  comprised  States,  some  of  which 
were  larger  than  most  European  kinj^doms.  And  the  idea  of 
their  separate  independence  was  carefully  fostered  by  their  institu- 
tions ;  each  had  its  mimic  Congress,  its  Governor,  its  own  taxa- 
tion, its  own  militia,  its  own  laws.  As  they  grew  in  numl>ers  and 
importance,  they  would  necessarily  Ijecome  more  anil  more  im- 
patient of  external  control,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  legislation 
by  others  which  they  might  think  adverse  to  their  interests.  The 
centrifugal  force  was  becoming  year  by  year  stronger  than  the 
centripetal ;  and  we  know  that  in  dynamics  the  result  is,  that 
the  revolving  body  flies  off  at  a  tangent.  The  event  was  long 
foreseeiL  Even  Washington  had  foreboding  fears  that  the  extent 
of  the  tliirteen  original  States— a  mere  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic 
— rwas  too  great  for  permanent  union.  He  hardly  darcil  to  look 
into  the  future.  'Let  experience/  he  said,  *  solve  the'question  ; 
to  look  to  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal/  Jefferson 
wrote  thus :  '  1  have  been  amongst  the  most  sanguine  in  believ- 
ing that  the  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance.'  Curtis  in  his 
'History  of  the  Constitution,'  observes,  '  many  of  the  wisest  of 
the  statesmen  of  that  period,  as  we  now  know,  entertained  doubts 
whether  the  country  embraced  by  the  thirteen  original  States 
Would  not  be  too  large  for  the  successful  operation  of  a  Repub- 
lican government.*     In  1833  GJeridge  said  (see  *Talde  Talk/ 

p.  201) 
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p.  201 )— *  Can  there  be  any  thorough  national  fusion  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States?  I  think  not  In  fact,  the  Union 
will  lie  shaken  almost  to  dislocation  whenever  a  very  serious 
question  between  the  States  arises.  The  American  Union  has 
no  centre,  and  it  is  im|Kissible  now^  to  make  one.  Tlie  more 
they  extend  their  borders  into  the  Indians'  land,  the  weaker  will 
the  national  cohesion  be.  But  1  liKik  upon  the  States  as  splendid 
masses  to  be  used,  by  ;ind  by,  in  the  composition  of  two  or  three 
great  governments.'  A  Russian  writer,  Ivan  Golo\in,  remarked 
six  years  ago,  'A  visit  to  the  United  States  has  the  strange 
property  of  cooling  democrats.  Again  !  tell  you  that  the  mani 
fest  destiny  of  the  States  is  disunion.  1  do  not  give  the  Union 
eight  years  to  last.'  (irattan  says,  'the  day  must  no  doubt  comi 
when  clasliing  objects  will  break  the  ties  of  a  common  intei 
which  now  preser\^e  the  Union,  The  districts  of  Stmtlj,  North, 
and  West  are  joined,  like  some  wall  of  incongruous  material, 
with  cement  insutHcient  to  secure  perpetual  coliesion.'  Sterling 
in  his  'Letters  from  the  Slave  States  in  18r»7,'  declares  that  'no 
wisf*  man  would  venture  to  foretel  the  probable  issue  of  American 
riflairs  during  the  next  four  years.' 

But  the  next  question  is,  Had  the  Southern  States  the  constitu- 
tional riffht  to  secede?  Was  Secession  an  act  of  Rebellion? 
The  Unionists  declare  that  it  was.  They  say  that  every  Southerner 
fouml  in  arms  against  the  Feileral  forces  is  a  traitor,  and  may  be 
lawfully  hanged  as  such.  The  Confederate  States  assert  that 
they  are  guilty  of  neither  treason,  nor  rebellion,  nor  revolt;  and 
that  they  had  as  much  right  to  witlidraw  from  the  Union,  if  they 
pleased,  as  other  States  have  to  elect  to  remain  in  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  case,  this  at  least  is  certain :  if  the 
Confederate  States  are  successful  in  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, Foreign  Powers  will,  nay  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
recognise  that  independence.  They  will  be  admitted  into  the 
family  of  natitms,  whatever  may  have  been  their  title  during  the 
struggle.  Still  the  question  is  interesting  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  ;  and  we  believe  it  is  one  in  which  neither  party 
wiU  ever  be  likely  to  convince  the  other  by  argument ;  for  it  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  might  exhaust  a  volume  instead  of  the 
few  lines  we  can  afford  to  bestow  on  it.  The  authorities  have 
been  examined  by  Professor  Bernard  with  much  acuteness  and 
entire  impartiality,  and  the  whole  question  is  argued  by  Mr. 
Hpence  with  singular  clearness  and  ability  in  the  chapter  of  his 
work,  headed  'Is  Sef^ession  a  Constitutional  Right?'  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  sidiject.  We 
find  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  two  principles  in  conflict 
— the  Federative  and   National   character  of  the   Union.     The 
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Constitution  was  a  compromise  between  thera  both  \  and  ever 
since  its  adoption  there  have  been,  as  miofht  be  expected,  two 
different  views  taken  of  the  results.  There  has  always  been  a 
Federalist  and  an  anti- Federalist  party  :  the  one  asserting  that 
the  Union  is  a  federative  compact  ift  independent  and  sovereign 
States ;  the  other  that  it  is  the  fusion  of  those  States  into  *»ne 
People,  whose  will  is  law  when  expressed  by  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress.*    Let  us  g^lance  at  the  facts. 

WTien  the  American  cohmies  revolted  from  Great  Britain,  the 
Government  was  carried  on  during"  the  War  of  Independtnice  by 
a  body  called  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  different 
States  which  made  common  cause  in  the  Rebellion,  VV^e  oeed 
not  stop  to  enquire  by  what  process  dependertt  colonies  of  tme 
Crown  converted  themselves  during  the  struggle  into  separate 
States*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  177(1,  it  was  proclaimed  that  'these  United  Coh>nies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  he,  Frek  and  Independent  States/ 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  were  afterwards 
framed  in  Congress,  which  were  to  l>e  prtiposetl  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  all  the  United  States  to  be  considered,  and,  if  approved 
of  by  them,  they  are  advised  to  authorise  their  delegates  to  ratify 
the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Article  2 
declares  that  '  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled/  Article  13  provides  that  the 
Articles  '  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the 
Union  shall  be  i>erpetuaL'  These  Articles  were  agreed  to  by  the 
several  States  acting  in  their  separate  capacities,  and  were  finally 
adopted  in  Congress  in  1781.  They  continued  in  force  until 
1787.  But  an  important  change  then  took  place.  As  is  observetl 
by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  '  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/  by  the  judgment  of  the  old  Congress,  and  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  save  one — Rhode  Island,  the  Confederation  had  been 
declared  defective  and  inadequate  to  the  exigences  of  Government 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  A  convention  was  therefore 
summoned  to  amend  the  Articles,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  of  twelve  out  of  tlie 
thirteen  States.  But  these  delegates  had  not  the  power  of  binding 
the  States  they  represented.     The  resolutions  arrived  at  were  to  be 

♦  That  the  Constitution  is  a  federative  compact  was  asserted  by  Kentucky  in 
1797  aad  1798  ;  by  Virgiuin  in  1798  ftnU  XB'Ad-,  by  Georgia  in  1825;  by  Sc.uib 
Carolina  in  1827  and  1833  ;  by  North  Cftrolirm  in  IS.'JT.  See  fiernArd's  *  lecture* 
on  the  present  American  War/  p.  GOt  wbicii  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
articJe, 
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submitted  to  carh  State  separately,  to  be  rejected  or  ratified  as 
tliat  State  sbciuld  determine  accord iiijj^  to  its  own  Constitution. 
Eleven  of  tlie  States  adopted  the  Constitution,  but  N01II1  Carolina 
and  Rlmdc  Island  for  some  time  held  out ;  and  it  was  not  until 
171)0  that  tbc  Constitution  was  ratified  by  all  the  States, 

Now  the  question  is,  Did  cacli  of  tliese  States  renounce  for 
ever  its  right  to  withdraw  from  the  partnership  or  union  thus 
formed?  The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  det'lares  that  *  We, 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  .  .  •  ,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America/  But  the  people  here  spoken  of  were 
not  the  people  taken  as  one  whole,  but  trie  people  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  agrceinj^  to  certain  specified  conditions  of  union  for 
the  purposes  therein  mentioned.  In  the  ratifying  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  objected  to  the  words  *  We, 
die  people,'  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  meant  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  States  as  one  homogeneous  mass.  But  Madison 
replied  :  *  The  parties  to  it  are  to  be  the  people,  hut  tiot  the  ]>eople 
as  cmnposhtg  one  f/rcat  society^  hiU  the  people  as  composituf  ttdrteen 
sovereiffnticsJ  And  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  question 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  each 
State  separately,  which  came  to  a  determination  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  people  of  any  other  State  ;  and  the  Articles  arc 
at  the  end  declared  to  be  '  Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  States  present,'  Not  a  word  is  said  in  this  docu- 
ment that  the  Union  shall  be  j>er|>etual.  By  the  act  of  ratification 
each  Sbite  surrendered  certain  rights,  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  it  surrendered  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  when- 
ever it  found  it  more  to  its  advantage  to  retire  than  to  reroajn. 
Such  a  siirrentler  is  nowhere  expressed  In  the  Constitution,  and 
by  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amendments  which  were  afterwards 
added  to  quiet  the  jealous  fears  o(  some  of  the  States  it  is  pro- 
vided that  *nie  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people.^  In  lact,  Virginia 
at  the  moment  of  adopting  the  Constitution  passed  the  following 
Act  in  Convention  on  the  26th  of  June,  1788  : — 

*  We,  the  ddtegatos  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in  pur- 
Buaiico  of  a  recommendation  from  [the  Gencnil  Aseembly,  and  now 
met  in  Convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated  and  discuttsed 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  Federal  Couventiun,  and  being  prepared  tm 
woU  as  the  nio«t  mature  deliberation  hutli  cniibleil  us,  to  decide  there- 
on, DO,  in  their  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  pooplo  of  Virginia,  declare 
imd  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution, 
being  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  maif  be  rcjmmed 
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hy  ilem,  whenever  the  Hame  shall  be  perverted  t<*  their  injury  or  oppros- 
Bion ;  anil  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with  them^ 
and  ftt  their  will.  Thai  thei-efore  no  right  of  aiiy  denomination  con 
be  cancelled^  Abridged,  restmined.  or  modified  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  Senate,  or  Houbo  of  Bepresentiitivcs,  acting  in  any  eapa- 
city,  by  the  President  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the  United 
"  ates,  cixe^jpt  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the  Con- 
'  l^tntion  for  those  purposes ;  and  that  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  tlio  proBs  cannot  bo  cancelled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United 
States/ 

And  V^irg-inia  was  admitted  into  the  Union  wdth  the  full  know- 
ledge that  she  had  thus  expressly  reserved  to  herself  tlie  riglit  of 
withdraw iiig  if  the  powers  granted  by  her  then  w^ere  perverted  to 
her  injury.  Tlie  plea  of  the  Confederate  States  is  that  in  the  case 
of  all  of  them  the  powders  granted  have  been  so  pcrverte<l,  and  that 
of  this  they  have  the  right  to  be  the  judges.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  compatible  with  the  principle 
— which  might  have  been  embodied  at  the  end  as  a  proviso 
without  involving  any  contradiction  to  what  liad  gone  before — 
that  all  the  enactments  sball  apply  to  each  State  only  so  long  as 
it  remains  a  member  of  the  Union.  For  instance,  Section  III*,  1, 
declares  that  treason  ngainst  the  United  States  shall  consist  in 
levving  war  against  them,  or  in  adbering  to  their  enemies;  and 
it  may  be  said  tliat  as  the  Confederate  States  have  levied  war, 
they  are  guilty  of  treason.  But  it  may  well  mean  that  levying 
war  by  a  State  shall  be  treason  against  the  United  States  so  long 
as  tlui  jtiirticular  State  is  a  member  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  has 
the  right  to  secede  before  levying  war,  and  does  secede^  then  it 
cannot  be  treason.  And  so  of  all  the  other  provisions  :  they 
may  be  all  read  with  the  saving  clause  of  a  durante  bene  placito 
of  the  separate  States. 

We  cannot  understand  bow  Mr.  Justice  Story  came  to  assert  in  his 
*  Commentaries/  vol.  i.,  p.  281,  that  'the  Constitution  was  neither 
made  nor  ratified  by  the  States  as  sovereignties  or  political  com- 
munities. ....  The  doctrine  that  the  States  are  parties  is 
a  gratuitous  assumption.'  Still  less  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Motley 
in  his  *  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,'  who  says  that  *thc 
Coastitution  was  not  drawn  up  by  the  States— it  was  not  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  the  States— it  was  not  ratified  by  the  States,' 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  tlie  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  In  tlie 
case  of  tlie  Bank  of  Augusta  r.  Earle  (13  '  Peters'  Reports,'  p.  51^0), 
it  was  decided  that  the  rules  of  international  law  apply  to  tlie 
States  int^r  se^  and  the  Chief  Justice  declared  that  *  they  are 
sovereign  Stales.'  The  Constitution  was  a  Federative  compact, 
'done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the   JStates 
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pftesent ;'  and  bj  the  second  oi  the  Articles  of  Coofedemtion  it  u 
declared  that  ^each  State  retains  its  soTereiifntT/  Our  limjti 
prevent  ns  from  ptirstiing^  the  snl^ect  Either:  bat  we  woold 
sojarsrest  an  imajsrinarr  case  as  a  test  for  tnring^  the  sotmdness  of 
the  view  of  the  Unionists.  Snppose  that  the  qaestion  of  Secession 
had  been  submitted  to  Congress  and  negatived  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  majority  of  one*  It  is  quite  possible,  under 
the  system  of  representation  that  prevails  in  the  United  States^ 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  might  have  voted  throQgh 
their  members  in  the  minority.  Nay,  owing  to  special  cauaes 
influencing  the  growth  of  population,  it  mi|^ht  be  that  the  memben 
for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes 
outnumbered  those  of  all  the  other  States  put  together;  and  it 
might  also  be  that  in  the  Senate,  where  each  State  has  two  votes, 
all  the  members  voted  for  Secession  except  those  for  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the  House  of  Representatives  all  the 
members  of  the  States  except  th<:*se  two  voted  in  the  same  war, 
but  were  still  in  a  minority.  Would,  then,  these  two  States  have 
the  legal  right  to  hold  the  immense  majority  of  dissenting  States 
fast  Ijound  for  all  time  to  an  Union  which  they  detested  and 
abluirred  ?  Is  not  this  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  and  theory  of 
the  American  Constitution,  the  great  principle  of  which  is  Qncd 
PopiTLo  plaateriU  id  lex  estof  When  the  people  of  eight  Statea, 
containing  many  millions  of  inhabitants^  unanimously  determine 
to  leave  the  Union,  is  it  not  a  contradiction  of  that  principle  to 
employ  force  to  compel  tliem  to  remain  ?  The  right  to  use  snch 
force  has  been  expressly  repudiated  by  great  American  authorities. 
We  will  quote  only  two.  Madison  declared  that  *  the  nm  oi 
force  atn&in^t  a  State  would  be  more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than 
an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  be  considered 
by  the  party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts/ 
Hamilton  said,  'To  coerce  a  State  would  be  one  of  the  maddest 
projects  ever  devised  :  no  State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  coercing  another."  And  it  does  seem 
the  most  monstrous  o£  anomalies  that  a  Government  founded  on 
the  *  sacred  rigfUoi  insurrection,'  should  pretend  to  treat  as  traitors 
and  rebels  six  or  seven  roilHons  of  j>eople  who  wiUulraw  from  the 
Union,  and  merely  ask  to  be  let  alone. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  from  argument  to  narrative.  South 
Carolina  seeded.  She  was  joined  by  five  other  States — Alal)ama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas ;  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jeffcr&on  Davis  was  elected 
President  of  the  new  conglomeration  of  rejiublics,  which  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Confederate  States.  Fort  Sumter,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  Federal  troops,  was  cannonaded  and  taken  bv  the 
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Confederates,  and  on  the  15th  of  April  a  proclamation  was  issued 
bv  President  Lintoln,  in  which  he  cautiously  abstained  from 
characterising  the  Secessionists  as  traitors  or  rebels,  but  merely 
spoke  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being 
obstructed  in  seven  specified  States  b\  combinations  too  powerful 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings, 
and  he  called  out  the  militia  of  the  Union.  ^ 

When  authentic  information  reache<l  this  country  that  civil 
war  had  brolvpn  out  in  America  the  British  Ciovernment  advised 
Jber  Majesty  to  issue  on  tlie  13tli  of  Alay  a  proclamation  enjoin- 
*5nf?  the  strictest  neutral kv  on  all  her  subjects  between  both  the 
contending  parties.  It  stated  in  the  preamble  that  hostilities  had 
unhappily  commenced  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  'the 
Confederate  States  c»f  America,*  and  that  the  Queen  being  at 
|ieace  with  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  had  declared 
her  Royal  determination  to  maintiiiu  a  strict  neutrality  in  the 
contest  between  the  contending  piities.  And  all  subjects  of  the 
Crown  were  forbidden  '  to  do  any  acts  in  derogation  of  their  duty, 
as  subjects  of  a  neutral  Sovereign  in  the  said  contest,  or  in  viola- 
tion or  contravention  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  that  behalf/ 

The  language  here  used  gave  great  offence  to  the  Federal 
States.  They  were  very  angry  that  the  law^s  of  neutrality  should 
be  invoked  in  favour  of  those  whom  they  called  traitors.  And  yet 
no  other  course  could  fairly  have  been  taken  by  our  Government. 
Were  we  to  decide  ofF-hand  the  knotty  question  of  the  sovereign 
or  dependent  character  of  the  seceding  States,  and  determine  it 
against  them  ?  W^ere  we  at  once  to  place  tliera  in  the  category 
of  rebels  in  revolt  against  a  Prnver  with  which  we  were  in 
amity?  And  even  in  that  point  of  view,  looking  at  the  extent  of 
the  Secession  and  the  dimensions  of  the  conHict,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  not  to  concede  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  hjth  parties. 
We  did  so  when  Greece  revolted  from  Turkey,  and  when  the 
war  w*ajs  beyond  all  doubt  an  insurrectionary  war.  The  Turkish 
Government  remonstrated,  but  Mr.  Canning  answered  the  remon- 
strance tlnis : — 

The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  bo  ranch  a  principle  as  a 
fact.  A  certain  degree  of  force  and  conBJstency  m^quired  by  any 
tOflSS  of  population  engaged  in  war  cutitlcB  that  population  to  be 
trated  08  a  belligerent,  and  even  if  their  title  were  questionable, 
renders  it  the  interest,  well  understood,  of  all  civiliaed  nations  so 
to  treat  them.  For  what  is  the  alk^niative  ?  A  power  or  community 
(whichever  it  may  Ik?  called)  which  is  at  war  >Wth  another,  and  which 
covers  the  sea  with  it^  cruisers,  must  either  be  acknowledged  as  a 
belligeri^nt  or  treated  as  a  pirate*  ....  But  what  monstrous 
Vol.  Ill, — No.  22 L  s  consequences 


consequences  wouM  follow  from  treating  as  pirates  a  poptilation  of 
millions  of  souls,  to  whom,  hj  tliat  very  treatment,  tlio  right  Tvoiild 
bo  conveyed,  and  on  whom,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  stdf- 
defonce,  the  obligation  woidd  be  iinpoBed  of  making  terrible  repnsals  ! 
Hmiiimity  required  that  a  contest,  markud  in  its  outwet  by  di^gustixig; 
barbarities,  should  Ik:  brought  within  the  regulated  limits  uf  ci vilified 
war*" 

VV^e  mi^bt  he  content  with  this  authority,  for  common 
sense  teaches  us  that  the  reasoning  is  sound ,  But  we  will  quote 
another,  which  even  the  Americans  of  the  North  must  respect. 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  on  Foreign  Relations, 
March  It),  1822,  cited  by  Mr,  Bernard^  whose  labours  on  this 
subject  have  been  as  judicious  and  as  useful  as  those  to  which 
we  have  already  refcrretl  : — 

*  When  civil  war  breaks  the  bonds  of  society  and  of  government, 
or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect,  it  gives  birth  in  the 
nation  to  two  independent  parties,  who  regard  each  other  as  enemies 
and  ocknowletlge  no  common  judge.  li  k  of  neeikisihj^  therefore^  thai 
these  two  parties  should  he  cotmidcred  by  ftrreign  staiea  as  itco  diMtinci 
and  ind^eiidtnt  nations.^ 

But  Mr.  Lincohi  had  character] zerl  the  population  of  the 
seceding  States  as  trait«rrs  and  rebels,  and  for  that  reason  for- 
vniitli  we  must  so  regard  thein^  A  bitter  ftn^ling  i>f  hostility  to 
I.n^laiKl  became  apparent  the  moment  that  our  proclamation 
was  read  in  the  Northern  States,  We  were  accused  of  fostering 
rebellion,  of  sympathizing  with  traitors.  We  need  not  say  that 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation  existed  for  such  a  charge.  The 
feeling  of  the  nation  was  that  expressetl  by  their  Sovereign  in 
the  speed  I  from  the  throne,  when  she  said — 

'  It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  look  with  great  concern  upon  any 
events  which  can  affect  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  people  nearly 
allied  to  my  subjects  by  descent,  and  closely  connected  x^ith  them  by 
the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations.  My  heartfelt  wish  is  that 
those  difl'erenees  may  be  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  adjustment.* 

But  if  anything  could  alienate  us  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  make  us  svmpathize  with  the  South  it  is  the 
conduct  of  the  Nortli  towards  us  since  the  commencement  of  tlie 
struggle.  We  have  actetl  in  the  most  loyal  good  faith,  and  assisted 
neither  side — closing  our  pc»rts  against  the  admission  of  prizes  taken 
by  both  parties — and  furnishing  neither  with  our  support.  We 
respected  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  shut  ourselves 
out  of  the  supply  of  cotton  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering  and  loss 
to  our  manufacturing  interests.  But  without  any  infraction  of  tbe 
Law  of  Nations  we  might  have  utterly  ignored  that  blockade. 

Presidefi  J 
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Presiclent  Lincoln  declares  t}iat  the  Soutliemers  arc  not  bel- 
lig^creiits  but  rebels,  and  at  the  same  moment  proclaims  a 
blockade  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
MtssUsippi.  But  if  the  Confederate  Stitcs  arc  not  belligerents, 
then  djeCJovernment  of  the  Federal  States  is  not  belligerent,  and 
has  no  belligerent  rights.  A  blockade,  however,  is  strictly  a 
belligerent  right,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  nation 
4ian^  according  to  International  Law,  effectually  blockade  its 
own  ports.  In  the  case  of  the  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Tw^o  Sicilies,  the  United  States  insisted  that  it  cannot.  But 
at  all  events  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  paper  blockade.  It 
must  be  actual,  and  not  constructive.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
iistowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Arthur  (1  Dodson s  Admiralty  Rejx>rts, 
p.  425),  *  The  usual  and  regular  mode  of  enforcing  blockades  is 
by  stationing  a  number  of  ships,  and  forming  as  it  were  an  arch 
of  circumvallation  round  the  mouth  of  the  prohibited  port. 
There,  if  the  arch  fails  in  any  one  part,  the  blockade  fails 
nitogether.'  And  when  w^ar  broke  out  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  in  South  America,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
declared  that  a  blockade,  to  be  valid,  must  be  confined  to  the 
particular  ports,  and  not  extend  over  a  coast  of  several  hundred 
miles,  and  it  must  be  maintained  by  a  stationary  and  not  a 
cruising  squadron,*  But  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  is 
maintained  by  a  cruising  squadron,  and  by  a  naval  force  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  as  is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which 
^hips  constantly  run  the  blockade  witliout  difficulty  and  hardly 
with  danger. 

We  wish  we  could  regard  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  the^ 
Pederal  States  against  Great  Britain  as  the  result  only  of  a 
momentary  irritation.  We  might  make  much  allowance  for 
their  emban-assments,  and  not  criticise  too  closely  the  unreason- 
able anger  of  disappomted  men.  But  the  conduct  of  America 
towards  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  uniformly 
too  offensive  to  permit  us  to  think  that  the  late  explosion  of  ill 
wrill  was  accidental,  and  it  has  culminated  at  last  in  an  act  of 
outrage  wliich  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  reparation  or  war. 
We  have  borne  much  patiently  and  long.  We  have  shown  such 
an  unwillingness  to  quarrel  that  our  forbearance  has  been  mis- 
taken for  timidity  ;  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic 
began  to  believe  that  we  would  not  go  to  war  because  wc  were 
afiaid  ;  and  they  hoped  that  by  swagger  and  bluster  they  would 
have  it  then  all  tlieir  own  way.     The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  to 


•  'AmericiiG  State  Paper*/ jti.  473,  475.    President  Monroe's  Message,  1822^ 
cited  by  Mr  Bernard. 
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floal  orer  the  whole  continrmy  and  adirr  bv  fraud  ^h*  iorce  wc 
were  to  be  tricked  oat  of  oar  ri^tSw  or  compelled  to  smrender 
tbem.  Let  us  briHlT  rrcapitiLbie  a  lew  facts;  and  then  ask 
whether  die  bebaTiour  of  the  United  Scales  tt>  diis  countxj  has 
been  diat  of  a  lojal  liiend  or  of  a  craspin?  and  boUjinfr  adTersaiy. 

We  pass  orer  the  war  of  161^-13  declared  against  os  bv 
America  when  we  were  in  the  crisis  of  oar  conflict  with  France, 
and  c^ter  the  Orders  in  Coancil  which  wcie  the  chief  ostensible 
pretext  for  qnarrel  had  been  withdrawn.  We  will  not  stop  to 
inqoire  whether  oar  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  American 
merchant-^ipsy  or  the  lone-cherished  desire  to  take  possession 
of  Canada,  was  the  real  canse  of  war  ;  bat  we  mav  obsenre,  in 
passine,  diat  onlj  twco  men  daimump  b>  he  Amttricams  were  taken 
br  oar  cmisersoot  of  American  ships  on  the  hi|:h  seas  in  the  year 
precedii^  the  war.  And  in  die  Report  of  the  Legislature  of  die 
State  of  Massachusetts^  on  the  26di  of  Febmarx,  1813,  it  is 
stated,  that  Mts  Committee,  harir^  examined  the  most  expe- 
rienced shipowneis  and  shipmasters  of  their  State,  the  most 
maritime  o(  the  whole  Union,  found  them  of  opinion,  that  during 
a  period  of  twentv-fire  rears,  and  out  of  about  21,000  seamen 
emplored  far  them,  not  more  than  twelre  had  been  impressed  by 
the  British  cruisers,  and  that  of  these  twelve  only  one  had  been 
detained.'  And  it  should  be  added  that  this  number  includes 
as  well  those  taken  in  pjrt  as  those  impressed  at  sea.  So  much 
for  the  extent  of  that  aUeged  grierance. 

The  Rebellion  in  Canada  broke  out  in  1837.  American 
'Sympathisers'  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  frontier,  seized  upon 
Navy  Island,  which  belongs  to  Canada,  erected  batteries  theie, 
and  fired  on  the  opposite  shore,  with  arms  supplied  fnun  the 
State  arsenals  of  Xew  ^'ork.  A  schooner,  called  the  *^  Caroline,* 
was  equipped  and  emj^oyed  by  the  Americans  as  a  tzanqioft,  in 
conreying  munitions  of  war,  to  be  used  against  the  loyalists. 
She  was  captured  by  a  gallant  body  of  rolunteers^  led  by  Captain 
Drew,  in  a  night  attack,  set  on  fire,  and  sent  blazing  down  the 
cataract  of  Niagara.  This  taught  the  sympathisers  the  only 
lesson  they  were  capable  of  learning — the  lesson  of  fear.  Sir 
Francis  He^d  sars,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Glenelg,  dated 
Tw^ntr>,  iHh  February,  1838  :— *The  capture  of  the  "'Caroline'' 
lias  lieen  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Befcir 
it  Uftfk  place  A  merican  ^'  s^-mpathy  "  for  our  absconded  traitors 
was  unbridlfrd  and  unchecked.  The  State  arsenals  were  openly 
plunderi^l ;  5hi Inscriptions  were  openly  collected  ;  prorisiooSy  as 
wrfll  as  munitions  of  war,  were  openly  supplied.'  But  the  seizure 
of  this  vessel,  uken  Jla^/rante  beUo,  so  fiair  as  there  can  be  a  beUmm 
by  a  per>ple  without  the  express  sancti<m  of  their  Government, 
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ras  denounced  tkrougbout  America  as  an  unlawful  and  a  ptra* 
Ucal  act 

A  dispute  as  to  tlie  nortli-pa stern  boundary  of  the  Union  in 
tlie  State  of  M»iine,  wlach  liad  been  \on^  smouhlering  between 
the  two  couiitrii's,  led  to  tlic  appoint meot  of  Lord  Ashburton, 
in  1842^  as  a  Koyal  Commissioner^  witU  full  powers  to  settle 
the  point  of  dilTerence.  We  need  not  weary  our  readers  w  ith  the 
details  of  the  cjuestlon.     Lord    Ashhurton   agreed  to  an  award 

Lvery  unfavoural>le  to  our  clahn,  and  of  course  we  abide  by  it. 
lut  it  tunied  ont  t]xat,  during  the  negotiations,  the  American 
Government  was  all  the  while  in  possessioti  of  an  old  map^  which 
had  beloiigMl  to  Franklin,  and  in  which  Franklin  himself  had 
marked  tcith  a  stroiuj  red  hne,  in  1782,  the  limits  of  the  Unitefl 
States,  'as  settled  in  the  preliminaries  between  the  British  and 
American  plenipotentiaries/  The  line  was  exactly  the  line  con- 
feruled  for  bt/  Gnat  Britain  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  this  map  was  concealed  from  Lord  Ashhurton  by  Mr.  Webster,* 
Such  a  fent  of  trick  v  diplomacy  requires  no  comment. 

Then  came  the  (|Ucstion,  in  184I)-6j  fif  the  Oregon  territory, 
rhich  fjiarelieti  with  the  frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
y'orth,  and  led  to  a  dispute  as  to  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries.  The  United  States  claimed  the  whole  up  to  the 
Russian  boundary  of  biT  40',  w^hieh  would  have  excluded  England 
altogether  from  a  teiritory  first  discovered  by  Drake,  and  named 
by  him  New  Albion,  *  in  honour  of  his  country.'  To  show  the 
dishonesty  with  which  their  pretensions  ^\ere  urged,  we  will  re- 
call to  recollection  an  almost  incredible  fact ;  at  least  it  would 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  that  it  exactly  harmonizes  with  tlie 
sharp  practice  of  Mr,  Webster  in  conclu«ling  tlie  Ashhurton 
Treaty.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  (the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,)  in  an  official  despatch  to  Mr. 
Pakenhanij  stated  that — 

'  Evan  British  geognipherB  have  not  disputed  our  title  to  the  tem- 
toricB  in  question.  There  is  a  hirge  and  «plendid  globe  now  in  the 
"  L'partnicnt  of  the  State,  recently  received  from  London,  and  pabliehed 
by  Mai  thy  and  Co.,  **  manufacturer 8  imd  publiehera  to  the  Society  for 
"ho  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/*  which  assigns  this  territory  to  the 
UnitcH^l  States/ 

It  turned  out  on   inquiry  that  the  globe   had  been  ordered  for 
I  the  United  States  Goveraraent  by  the  American  Minister  at  this 
f Court,  antl  that  the  boundary  was  so  marked  by  the  maker,  from 
hh  desire  to  please  the  purchaser.t 


•  See  the  '  QvukTi^ly  Review/  No.  cxlii.,  March,  1843. 
t  Ibia.«  No.  cUv.,  March.  1846. 
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Agam,  in  1856,  we  were  oa  the  brink  of  war  with  the  Umti 
States  on  the  question  of  Centrai  Am  erica*     It  wouUl   be  bon 
less  to  attempt  to  conrlcnse   the  history  of  the  dispute  in  a 
sentences  j  and  the  public  has  long'  a^o  been  heartily  sick  of  the 
obscure  polities  of  the  Mosquito  territoTT  and  Nicaragua,     W'e 
need    only  state  that  our  protectorate   of  Mosquito,   which 
existed  for  two  centuries,  was  denied  by  the  United  States ; 
President  Pierce,  when  he  came  into  office,  avowed  hisadherenc 
to  what  is  calle*!  the  Munroe  doctrine,   which  in  effect  amount 
to  this,   that  no  European  Power  has  the  right  to  colonise  or  in 
terfere  with  any  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America  south  < 
the  frontier  of  Canada.     Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  it  even 
excludes  Canada. 

In  1859  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  right  to  which  was  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries,  was  seized  by  General  Harney 
in  open  defiance  of  tlie  negotiations  that  were  going  on.  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  British  Governor  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  ihr^ 
Admiral  on  the  station,  had  a  force  suf^cient  to  have  summarily 
ejected  the  intruder,  but  to  avoid  bloodshed  they  forbore.  The 
United  States  Government,  however,  in  this  instance  did  what 
was  right.  It  disavowed  the  act  of  its  officer,  and  recalled  him  ; 
and  we  mention  the  case^  not  to  blame  the  Government,  but  ta 
show  the  aggressive  character  of  the  people. 

Take,  again,  the  African  Slave  Trade,  In  the  interests  of 
humanity  we,  at  great  cost,  keep  up  a  cruising  squadron  on  thr 
coast  of  Africa,  to  put  down  that  abominable  traffic.  A  suspi- 
cious vessel  heaves  in  sight ;  the  captain  of  the  British  man-oi- 
war  Ijelieves  that  she  is  a  slaver.  8be  hoists  the  American 
colours;  but  any  pirate  may  do  this;, and  in  order  to  ascertain 
her  genuine  character  she  is  boarded  ;  and  when  it  is  discovered 
that  she  really  is  an  American  ship,  she  is  instantly  allowed  to 
proceed  on  her  way.  But  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  allow  this.  Tlieir  flag  is  sacred,  and  covers  the  ship  and  all 
that  it  contains.  They  would  permit  no  visitation  except  at  our 
own  peril  ;  and  if  we  persisted  they  would  go  to  war.  Well,  as 
«uch  a  right  of  search  does  not  exist  by  International  Law,  we 
respected  the  rule  and  gave  w^ay.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
slaver  on  tlie  ocean  has  merely  to  keep  a  set  of  American  colours 
in  his  cabin,  and  he  may  carry  on  his  nefarious  trade  with 
impunity. 

During  the  war  with  Russia,  Mr.  Crampton,  our  minister  at 
VV^a<jhington,  unwisely,  as  we  think,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  the  offer  of  British  subjects  residing  in  America  to  enlist  for 
the  Crimea,  He  paid  the  passage-money  of  men  who  wished 
to  emljark  for  the  service.     He  thought  himself  justifieil  in  so 

doings 
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doinpr,  fortified  as  lie  wns  by  the  opinion  of  nn  American  judge, 
declnrecl  in  open  c  ourt^  tbat  sucL  an  act  was  not  forbidden  by  the? 
laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  British  Gi>vernment,  before 
any  complaint  was  matle,  prohibited  any  further  such  enlistment ; 
and  when  the  American  Government  did  complain,  it  made  an 
apology  for  the  unintentional  ofl'ence.  Surely  a  hig^h-minded 
and  honourable  Power  should  have  been  satisfied.  If  we  had 
done  wrong-,  we  had  apologised.  No  other  reparation  was  asked 
for,  as,  in  truth,  there  could  be  none.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opportunity  of  insulting  us  with  safety,  and  gratifying  the 
vanity  of  the  most  vainglorious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Our  ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  as  by  the  Law  of  Nations 
wliich  nr  respect,  the  dismissal  of  an  ambassador  it  not  a  ca.tus 
lHslh\  we  again  acquiesced*  Great  was  the  tiiumph  of  America, 
The  Lion  seemed  to  have  quailed  before  the  Eagle,  and  die  idea 
l)ecamc  more  firmly  fixed  than  ever  that  England  did  not  clare  to 
gi>  to  war  with  the  United  States.  At  last  an  event  happenetl 
which  brought  the  question  to  an  issue. 

The  *  Trent/  a  packet  ship  belonging  to  the  British  Mail  I 
Steamship  Company,  which  runs  from  Vera  Cvm  to  Havannab, 
and  thence  to  St.  lliomaii  (whi/ic  her  passengers  and  mails  are 
transferred  to  another  steamer  to  be  conveyed  to  Southampton), 
had  touched  in  the  month  of  November  last,  in  the  usual 
course  of  her  voyage,  at  Havannab,  to  take  in  passengers  antl 
letters.  Four  gentlemen,  Messrs  Slidell,  Mason,  Bust  is,  and 
M'Farland,  who  had  paid  their  passage-money  for  tlie  \vhtde 
route  from  Havannab  to  Soutisampton*  embarked  on  board.  Mr. 
Slidell  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  He  and 
Sir.  Mason  had  been  sent  as  envoys  from  the  C'onfedernte  States 
to  Europe,  Mr.  Slidell  being  bound  for  France,  and  Mr,  ^lason 
for  England.  They  came  on  board  as  ortlinary  pEissengers  at  a 
neutral  port,  in  a  neutral  ship.  They  could  not  be  clothed  with 
any  ofllcial  or  diplomatic  character,  for  neither  the  Court  of 
England  nor  the  Court  of  France  had  rcctignised  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederate  States,  from  which  they  originally  came. 
There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  captain  of  the  "Trent' 
knew  who  thry  were,  although  that  really  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  at  all.  A  passenger  ship  is  a  common  carrier  by  sea, 
and  he  was  bound  by  law  to  rccei\e  all  that  came,  provided  he 
had  accommodation  for  them,  unless  they  were  contraband  in 
some  way  or  other,  os  coming  from  a  belligerent  power. 

On  the  7  th  of  November  the  *  Trent  "  sailed  for  St  Thomas^ 
and  when  she  reached  the  Old  Baliama  Cliannel  she  observed  a 
ship  King  stationary.  The  'Trent'  hoisted  her  flag,  but  no  flag^ 
was  shown  by  the  stranger.     As  she  approached  a  shotted  gun 
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was  fired  by  the  otlier  \Q&se\  across  her  course,*  an*l  the  United 
States  flatj  was  displayed  at  the  same  moment  at  her  peak.  It 
turned  out  to  be  tlie  United  States  war-steamer  *  San  Jacinto/ 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes.  Tlie  British  flag^  was  ugiiin 
l:oisted  by  the  *■  Trent/  and  so  remained.  She  continued  her 
course,  and  a  shell  was  fired  which  burst  across  her  bows,  A 
boat  put  off  from  the  *San  Jacinto,'  folhnved  by  two  other  boats 
iull  or  armed  men,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  boarded  the  '  Trent,'  and  demanded  from  Captain  Moir, 
the  commaoder,  his  list  of  passengers.  This  was  refused,  and 
Captain  Moir  formally  protested  against  any  right  to  visit  bis 
ship  for  such  a  purpose.  The  lieutenant  of  the  *  San  Jacinto,' 
announcing  his  commission,  said  that  two  gentlemen  named 
Slide! I  and  Mason  were  known  to  be  on  board,  as  well  as  two 
other  gentlemen  named  Eustis  and  M^Farland,  and  that  his 
orders  w  ere  to  take  and  carry  them  on  board  tlie  *  San  Jacinto/ 
Commander  Williams,  R.N.,  the  British  Admiralty  agent,  who 
was  in  charge  of  tlic  mails  of  the  *  Trent,'  protested  vehemently 
against  the  act,  and  denounced  it  as  piratical.  We  will  quote 
what  follows  from  the  statement  drawn  up  by  the  four  Southern 
gentlemen,  and  delivered  by  them  to  Captain  Wilkes,  to  be 
transmitted  by  iiim  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  f — 

'  The  lieutenant  addressed  Mr.  Slidell,  and  aflenrards  Mr.  Mason, 
repeating  that  his  orders  were  to  take  them,  together  with  Eustis  and 
M*Farlaiid^  and  can-y  them  on  botird  his  ship.  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason,  in  reply,  protested  in  the  presence  of  the  captain  of  the 
'  Trent,'  his  officers  and  passengers^  agSiiuBt  such  threatened  violation 

of  their  persons  and  their  rights,  and  informed  the  lienteniint  that  they 

wonld  not  leave  the  ship  they  were  in  unless  compelled  by  the  emploj^^^M 
-^ncnt  of  aetmJ  force  greater  than  they  eould  resiKt,  and  Messrs.  Eusti^^^ 
and  M^Faniand  united  with  tlicm  in  expressing  a  like  piirpoBo.  That 
officer  stated  that  he  hoped  ho  would  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  force,  but,  if  it  would  become  neccRsary  to  employ  it»  in  order 
to  execute  his  orders^  he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  He  ^as  answered  by 
the  undersigned  that  they  would  8u!>mit  to  such  a  force  alone*  The 
lieutenant  then  went  to  the  gang  way «  where  his  boats  were,  the  undcr- 


*  This  seems  a  favourite  mode  \vith  tlie  AmericanB  of  speaking  n  foreign  ship. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  not  \€ry  courteon&>  We  frill  relate  an  iim.cdote  which  wl* 
have  not  seen  in  print,  but  which  we  know  to  be  true.  Last  Octobirn  little  Biitish 
gtti^>boat,  called  the  *  Steady/ employed  in  carrying  despatehes  for  Lord  Lyons  be- 
iweeu  Cbarlefitou  and  New  York,  was  on  her  way  northwards  with  her  pennaot 
flying,  when  an  American  frigate  firt'd  a  shot  across  her  bows  lo  bring  her  to. 
Captain  Graut,  of  the  *  Steady/  ordered  bis  men  to  quarters  to  prepare  for  action, 
when  a  boat  put  off  from  the  Aroenean.  and  the  firit  lieutenant  came  on  board « 
St"cing  bow  matters  su»od  be  went  hack  to  his  own  tbip  and  brought  tJie  captain, 
who  tiuxe  a  written  apology  to  Captain  Grant  for  what  he  had  done. 

t  We  observe  thai  Mr  Seward  s  account  of  the  transBctlon  varies  from  thia  in 
some  particulars,  btit  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  importaDce. 
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signed  ^ning  at  the  same  time  to  their  state-rooms  on  the  deck  next 
l)clou\  followed  hj  Captain  Moir,  and  by  the  other  passengers.  The 
lieut^uiiut  returned  with  a  pa:tj  of  his  men,  a  portion  of  whom  were 
armed  with  side-annB,  uiid  others^ — appearing  to  be  a  squad  of  marines 
— having  miuskets  and  bayonets.  Mi*.  Slidell  was  in  his  stato-room, 
immediately  by  and  in  full  view.  The  lieutenant  then  said  to  Mr- 
Mason  that,  having  his  force  now  present,  he  hoped  to  be  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  calling  it  into  actmJ  inse.  That  gentleman  again 
answered  tliat  he  would  only  submit  to  actual  force  greater  than  he 
conld  overcome,  when  the  Ueutenant  and  several  of  his  men  by  Ms 
order  took  hold  of  him,  and  in  a  manner  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
make  reaistance  fruitless ;  and  Mr,  Slidell  joining  the  group  at  the 
same  time,  one  or  more  of  the  onned  party  took  like  hold  of  him,  and 
those  gentlemen  at  once  went  into  the  boat.' 

We  may  add,  although  it  certainly  does  not  affect  the  kr/al 
nuestion  at  all,  that  Commander  Williams  asserts  that  the  *  San 
Jacinto  *  had  been  at  the  Havannah  from  St.  Thomas  previously  ; 
that  she  had  coaled  there ;  and  two  of  her  officers,  passing  them- 
selves off  as  Southcrnc^rs  in  their  hearts,  had  lunched  with  Mr. 
Slidell  and  his  family,  and  extracted  from  them  a  communication 
as  to  their  intended  voyage.  We  may  also  mention  that  when 
Mr,  Slidell  went  into  his  cabin,  his  daughter.  Miss  Slide!!, 
placed  herself  at  the  door  to  Imr  the  entrance  of  the  marines ;  and 
so  resolute  was  her  determination,  tliat  licr  father,  fearing  she 
miglit  be  injured  by  the  use  oi  force,  made  his  way  through  the 
window^  on  to  the  deck,  as  she  would  not  consent  to  open  the 
door. 

We  really  believe  that  a  clearer  case  of  violation  of  national  rights 
and  international  law  never  occurred  than  this.  It  was  evident 
Irom  tlie  first  that  the  Federal  States  Government  must  accept  one 
«f  two  positions.  Hither  it  was  a  bellig'erent  Power,  or  it  was  not* 
If  it  was  engaged  in  merely  putting  down  a  rebellion  of  its  own  sub- 
jects, as  President  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Secretary  Seward  strenuously 
maintaineil,  it  was  not  belligerent,  and  had  no  b*dligerent  rights* 
In  tliat  case  the  *San  Jacinto*  had  not  even  the  right  of  search  to 
sec  whether  the  neutral  vessel  carried  contraband  of  war  or  not— 
for  tliere  was  no  war.  And  if  the  character  of  the  Soutliern  Com- 
n)issioners  was  that  of  traitors  and  rebels,  they  were  as  absolutely 
protectetl  from  seizure  on  board  a  Britisli  ship  as  if  they  had 
\>een  walking  in  the  streets  of  London,  Our  flag  constitutes  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  all  whom  we  have  not  by  some  extradition 
treaty  bound  ourselves  voluntarily  to  give  up.  Be  they  felons  or 
traitors,  they  cannot  be  reached  without  our  iree  consent,  and 
the  smallest  vessel  in  the  British  merchant-service  is  entitled  to 
carry  them  unmolested,  although  all  the  guns  of  the  American 
navy  were  bearing  upon  her.     Political  offenders  we  never  have 
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agreed  to  surrender,  and  never  will;  and  no  Power  Las  asseTted 
the  same  doetrme  more  empliatically  than  the  United  States. 

If,  however,  the  ground  was  shifted  to  suit  the  urgeney  of  the 
ease,  and  it  was  to  bo  determined  as  a  question  of  international 
law  between  a  l>en liferent  and  a  neutral  rower,  there  was  at  once 
an  end  of  the  pretension  to  treat  secession  as  rebellion.  The 
parties  to  the  conflict  stood  face  to  face  as  enemies  Eit  war  with 
each  other,  and  by  tlie  rights  of  war  the  question  must  be  tried. 
In  the  fii-st  place,  then,  it  is  an  admitted  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  that  the  validity  of  a  maritime  seizure  must  be  deter- 
mined in  a  Prize  Court,  *  This,*  said  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Jackson  t\  Montgomery  (13 
Howard's  '  Reports,'  516) : — 

*  ifl  rc<iuired  by  the  Act  of  Congress  in  oases  of  capture  by  ships  of 
war  of  the  United  Btateg,  and  thi«  Act  merely  enforces  the   per- 
formaiico  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  ill  all  civilised  countries,  secures  to  the  capiared  a  trial  in  a 
Court  of  trompeienl  jtirhdiction,  before  he  con  finally  be  deprived  of 
his  property.    Bat  there  arc  cases  where,  from  existing  eircuTiistancefi, 
the  captor  may  be  excused  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and 
may  sell  or  othermse  dispose  of  the  property  before  condemnation. 
And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  phip  cannot,  without  weaken- 
ing inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command,  spare  a  gnflicieiLt 
prize-crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or  w^here  the  orders  of  lus  ^J 
government  prohibit  him  fi'om  doing  so,  ho  may  lawfully  sell  or  ^H 
otherwise  dispose   of  the   captured  property  in  a  foreign  country^  ^ 
and  may  afterwards  proceed  to  adjudication  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States/ 

Captain  Wilkes  asserted  that  the  '  Trent '  v\  as  a  lawful  prize, 
and  with  amusing  naitrte  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y 
and  tohl  him  that  he  determined  to  *  intercept'  the  Simthern 
Commissioners,  and  carefully  examined  all  the  authorities  on 
international  law  to  which  he  had  access — Kent,  VVheaton, 
Vattel,  and  Lord  Stowell.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  mo  tie  of  pro- 
ceeding to  decide  first  and  examine  authorities  afterwards. 
We  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  legal  opinion  from  a  *  sea 
lawyer;'  but  even  supposing  him  to  be  right  as  regards  the 
'  intei'ception/  he  was  utterly  wrong  in  not  taking  his  prize  into 
Court  to  have  the  question  of  the  legality  of  his  act  deter  mined 
by  tlie  only  competent  authority.  He  made  a  merit  of  not 
doing  so  '  on  account  of  the  derangement  it  would  have  caused 
to  innocent  persons  f  but  we  have  nothing  to  thank  him  for. 
He  constituted  himself  on  the  Itigh  seas  judge  and  jury  on  tlie 
questitm,  and  determined  it  in  favour  of  himself.  It  matters 
not  wliether  the  thing  sei;5cd  is  persons  or  property.  The  prin- 
ciple is  llie  same,  except  that  the  seizure  of  persons  is  a  more 
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offensive  act  than  the  seizure  of  property.  And  we  are  satisfied 
that  any  Court  of  competent  knowledge  and  resolvetl  to  decide 
fairly  must,  if  the  'Trent'  liad  been  ciuTied  into  poi%  have 
released  her  and  condemned  Captain  Wilkes  in  damages  for 
the  illegal  detention.  In  the  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
capture  was  made  there  was  a  manifest  illegality  which  vitiated 
the  act,  even  if  the  Southern  Commissioners  were  contraband  of 
war. 

But  was  the  British  vessel  liable  to  condemnation  in  a  Prize 
Court  ?  In  other  words,  was  she  guilty  of  any  breach  of  inter- 
national law  as  a  neutral  ship?  Was  it  because  hhe  was  carrying 
despatches  from  a  htj&tile  Power?  In  the  first  place,  vo  daquilches 
were  cTer  tuktdfor^  and  Captain  Wilkes  had  not  a  tittle  of  proof 
that  any  such  were  on  l>oard.  He  says,  indeed,  with  happy 
ingenuity,  that  he  considered  *the  Commissioners  as  """the  em- 
bodiment nf  despatches,''  and  therefore  equally  liable  to  seizure 
afi  if  they  had  been  made  of  paper  instead  of  flesh  and  blood/ 
But  this  plea  is  of  no  avail.  We  are  spared  the  necessity  of 
arguing  the  point,  fur  the  industry  of  a  learned  civilian  has  fur- 
nished to  the  Timm  a  case  which  is  precisely  in  point,  except 
that  the  facts  of  the  'Trent'  fiffair  are  more  strongly  in  our 
favour : — 

*0n  August  7,  1777,  the  Diitch  brig  "Hcndric  and  Alkla"  wolr 
captured  on  the  higb  seas  by  His  Britamiic  Majesty's  ship  "  Ardent," 
imder  the  command  of  Lord  Jlidgravc,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
brought  into  Portpmouth  for  adjudication  as  prize  of  war.  The  brig 
was  hoimd^  according  to  her  ship's  papers,  from  a  port  of  Holland 
to  the  Dutch  aettlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  one  of  the  Leev/ard  Islands* 
She  was  latlen  with  a  cargo  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  she  htid  on 
board  as  passougers  five  militai-y  officers,  with  their  serviaits.  These 
officers  were  funuKhed  with  commissions  in  the  rebel  army,  granted 
by  Btmjarain  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  actively  engaged  as  one 
of  the  Comndsaioners  of  the  rebel  provinces  at  Paris,  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  from  M.  de  Vergennes  the  recognition  of  the  indopcndeiico 
of  the  United  States. 

*  The  cage  of  the  ship  and  cargo  oome  on  for  adjudicotion  in  the 
Prize  Court  on  the  23rd  of  Kovember,  1777, 

*  The  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Comi;,  Sir  George  Hay,  adjudged  the 
ship  and  cargo  to  bo  Dutch  property,  and  directed  them  to  bo 
restored  to  the  claimants,  on  the  groxmd  that  **  the  Dutch  had  a  right 
to  carry  in  their  own  fdiips  to  their  own  colonies  or  settlements  every- 
thing they  pleased,  whether  amiB  or  animunitionj  or  any  other  species 
of  mcrcliandisej  provided  they  did  it  with  the  permission  of  their  own 
kws,"' 

Of  course  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  must  be  understootl 
with  the  qualification  that  the  vovage  is  bond  Jide.     The  mere 
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ffirt  of  its  being  betwprn  neutral  ports  is  not  conclusive,  for  it  is 
plainly  supposable  that  a  vcsstl  containing  contraband  of  war  might 
make  a  circuitous  voyage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  if  captured 
lliat  she  was  sailing  from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  lu  the  casr 
of  the  '  Trent  ^  nothing  of  the  kind  has  even  bren  suggested,  and 
could  not  be  without  a  flagrant  disregard  of  truth.  The  real  dis- 
tincti»ui  to  be  observed  is  this; — If  the  vessel  is  chartered  bj,  or 
can  in  any  fair  sense  be  considered  as  performing  the  voyage  ^^lfl| 
the  stiTiae  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  she  becomes  liable  (d^^^ 
scijEure  and  condemnation  in  the  Prijce  Courts  of  the  other.  It 
is  laid  do\vn  by  an  American  writer — Mn,  now  Judge,  Duer — 
in  his  work  on  '  Insurance,'  that  *a  neutral  owner  who  has  suf- 
fered his  vessel  to  he  employed  by  a  belligerent  Power  or  its 
ofTicerSj  for  iiorposes  immediately  or  mediately  connected  with  i 
tlie  openitions  of  tlie  war,  if  the  vessel  is  captured  io  the  employ^^^ 
inent,  is  never  permittcil  to  assert  his  claim.  The  vessel  whila^H 
thus  employed  was  as  truly  tlie  vessel  of  the  enemy  as  if  she  had 
been  such  by  the  documentary  title.' 

In  the  case  of  '  The  Friendship  '*  decided  in  our  own  Courts, 
Lord  Stoweli  condemned  the  vessel  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
*  the  case  of  a  vessel  letting  herself  out  in  a  distinct  manner, 
Uitder  a  contract  mth  the  enemt/^s  Govcmment^Xo  convey  a  num1>er 
of  persons  described  as  Ijeing  in  the  sendee  of  the  enemy,  with 
their  military  character  travelling  with  them,  and  to  restore  them 
ii}  their  country  in  that  character/  He  added,  that  if  a  military 
officer  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  '  was  going  merely  as 
an  ordinary  passenger,  as  other  passengers  do,  and  aj  his  own 
esLjiense,  the  question  would  present  itself  in  a  very  different 
form/  In  Lawrence's  edition  of  *  Wheaton's  Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law/  he  say%  p,  507  ; — *  It  is  conceived  that  the  cany- 
ing  of  dispatches  can  only  invest  a  neutral  vessel  with  a  hostile 
character  in  the  case  of  its  toeing  employed  for  thai  purjto^e  by 
the  hrlhffereni*  [exactly  as  put  by  Lord  Stoweli],  *  and  tlaat  it 
cannot  affect  with  criminality  either  a  regular  jtostal  packet  or 
a  merchant  ship  which  takes  a  despatch  in  its  ordinary  course 
of  conveying  letters,  and  with  the  contents  of  which  the  master 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant.  111  is  view,  it  is  suppose*  1,  is  not 
inccmsistent  with  the  text  which  refers  to  a  fraudulent  carrying 
of  *  the  despatches  of  the  enemy/  Rut  we  really  need  not  say 
anything  farther  on  the  subject  of  despatches,  for  not  only 
were  none  found  on  board  the  Trent,  but  they  were  not  even 
juiked  Un,  Admitting  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  voyage 
11  f  the  vetiel  wai  a  hona  Jxde  voyage  from  a  neutral  port  to  a 
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leutral  port,  the  sei/.ure  of  the  Commissioners  was  precisely  the 
ime  act  as  if  it  had  occurretl  between  Dover  and  Calais,  or  as  if 
privateer  of  the  Confederate  States  had  taken  Mr*  Secretiiry 

?ward  out  of  one  of  the  Canard  steamers  between  Liverpool  and 

I^ew  York.  We  do  not  at  all  insist  tliat  the  Southerners  were 
protected   in  their   character  of  envoys,  for  as  neither  England 

[ir  France  had  acknowledged  the  Confederate  States  as  an  inde- 

pndent  Power,  they  had  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  official  ^altis^ 
and  could  not  claim  any  immunity  as  accredited  to  a  foreign 
jovernment,   supposing    such    immunity  to    exist    in    favour    of 

iibassadorSf — a  question  which  therefore  we  need  not  discuss. 
The  case  in  fact  lies  in  a  nutshell.     We  claim  for  i>ur  flag  the 

^ht  to  cover  with  its  protection  all  persons  found  under  it 
where  the  vessel  is  not  employed  directly  or  indirectly  for  tlw 
mfjfoae   of  conveying    them    in    the    ser>^ice    of  a     belligerent, 

England  has  challenged  America  to  produce  one  single  legal 
authority  to  vindicate  tlie  act  o(  which  we  complain.  The  only 
Dose  cited  against  us  as  directly  in  poijit — ^thecaseof  Mr,  Laurens 
— broke  down  so  signally  tliat  we  think  the  Trans- Atlantic 
^ a wy ers  will  in  future  be  careful  how  tliey  venture  to  quote  pre- 
pe<lents.  All  that  the  Federal  States  Ciovemment  caji  urge  is 
at  we  did  much  the  same  thing  ourselves  before  the  war  of 
l812,  when  we  stopped  American  ships  and  took  out  ol  them 
seamen  whom  we  claimed  as  British.  In  point  of  fact  it  was 
not  the  same  tiling,  for  we  merely  assertefl,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  a  right  to  the  services  of  oui*  own  sailors  ;  we  imputed  to 
^tlie  ships  in  which  those  sailors  might  be  found  no  breach  of 
neutrality,  and  consequently  we  had  no  right  to  take  tliem  b;*fore 
'a  Prize  Court,  and  therefore,  if  the  right  was  to  be  exercised  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised  by  our  naval 
officers.  But  we  do  not  midertakc  to  justify  all  our  acts  half  a 
century  ago.  The  law  of  impressment  has  been  abolished,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  attemptetl  or  even  imagined  by  England.  The 
law  of  nations  is  deduced  from  the  actual  practice  of  nations, 
and  as  we  during  our  last  war  (though  sorely  in  need  of  sailors) 
did  not  revive  our  claim  to  (ake  our  sailors  out  of  American 
ships,  the  claim  must  be  held  to  have  been  conclusively  abandoned, 
»We  have  expressly  given  up  even  the  claim  to  visit  vessels  which 
Dur  crnisers  more  than  suspected  to  he  slavers,  if  they  hoisted  the 
'American  flag.  If  the  LInited  States  Government  thought  our  pro- 
ceedings in  former  times  so  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  that 
rather  than  submit  to  them  they  declared  war,  witli  what  face  could 
the  Federal  Government  now  justify  an  act  of  the  same  kind  V 
Either  we  were  ex  k^pothesi  wrong  in  181 2!,  and,  therefore,  if  the 

cases 


cases  are  similar,  the  seizure  of  the  Commissi  oners  was  wTong^  also, 
or  we  were  then  riirht,  and  tlie  United  States  had  no  justifiable  cause 
4'if  war.  But  wc  know  that  the  American  Government  has  never 
for  a  moment  conceded  the  rif^ht  which  we  tilaiined  in  1812,  and 
has  upheld  the  inviolability  of  the  national  flag*  with  almost  unex- 
ampled strictness.  It  would  therefore  have  given  the  lie  to  all  its 
previous  pnifessions  if  it  had  refused  to  inalve  reparation  for  an  act 
which,  if  ire  had  committed  it,  would  have  been  indignantly  de- 
nounced in  America  as  the  worst  outra]2^e  against  the  rights  of 
neutrals  which  England  had  ever  ventured  to  perpetrate.  Nor  did 
we  stand  alone  in  asserting  the  justice  of  our  demand.  The  moral 
support  which  Great  Britain  has  received  from  the  other  European 
Powers  in  this  dispute  is  ivithout  parallel,  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  have  all  pressed  upon  the  Lincoln  Cabinet 
their  conviction  that  we  are  right,  M.  Thouvenel,  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  able  despatch  to  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, argued  our  case  with  unanswerable  force,  and  in  it  he 
declared  '  that  the  Washington  Cabinet  cannot,  without  infringing 
those  principles  which  all  neutral  powers  are  alike  interested  in 
maintaining,  nor  without  putting  itself  in  contradiction  with  its 
own  conduct  up  to  the  present  time,  give  its  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  **San  Jacinto/*  * 

There  ought,  then,  to  have  been  no  difficulty  nor  demur  in 
disavowing  the  act  of  Captain  WilkeSj  which,  wc  are  told,  was 
not  authorised  by  his  Government,  and  of  which  he  ostenta- 
tiously took  the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself;  nor  any 
delay  in  releasing  tlie  prisoners.  This  is  w^iat  we  should 
ex]>ect  from  France  or  any  other  European  Power.  Hut  in 
America  the  pressure  of  mob  opinion  was  brought  to  bear 
with  disastrous  weight  upon  a  question  the  determination  of 
which  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
judgment  of  reflecting  men,  responsible  for  the  character 
which  the  United  States  have  to  maintain  in  their  relations 
with  Foreign  Powers.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  openly  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct  in  capturing 
the  defenceless  passengers  of  an  unarmed  merchantman ;  ac- 
cordingly, tlie  prisoners  were  accepted  by  the  ^Government, 
and  subjected  to  close  and  severe  confinement  for  many 
weeks.  The  tone  of  the  American  press  was  that  of  jubilant 
joy.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  honour  of  the  hero  of 
the  hour,  and  public  dinners  were  given,  at  one  of  which  a 
Judge  had  the  indecency  to  commit  himself  to  a  bombastic 
eulogy  of  an  act,  the  legality  of  which  the  law  officers  had  yet  to 
consider. 

It  may  be  said— indeed  it  was  said — that  we  arc  not  to  mistake 

the 
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tlie  rav  ings  of  ibt?  mub  for  tlie  %^uice  nf  the  Government,  nor  the 
furv  uf  the  press  that  pandiTs  to  the  passions  of  the  populace  for 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
America  the  mob  and  the  press  are  all-powcrfuh  It  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  sorrowful  remark  that  the  best  men  are  practically 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  direction  of  her  poIicy»  Tlie 
elections  are  managed  by  committees,  filled,  as  they  are  described 
by  a  French  writer  in  the  Mevuc  ties  JJeiu:  ^londe^y  *  with  brief- 
less lawyers,  with  doctors  without  patients,  witli  schemers  and 
place-hunters,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  triumph  of  the  party 
in  order  to  be  elected  to  some  little  salaried  place.  All  the 
chances  arc  for  the  intriguers,  if  success  he  obtained.  And  it  is 
these  committees  which  name  the  delegates  for  the  Convention, 
which  has  to  choose  the  party  candidate.  The  immense  majority 
of  the  citizens  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  tliesc  nomi* 
nations  as  they  stand,  or  renounce  tlie  exercise  of  their  vote/ 
Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  in  his  *  Commentaries,'  *  The  progress 
and  impulse  of  popular  opinion  is  rapidly  destroying  every  con- 
stitutional check,  every  conservative  element,  intended  by  the 
SA^es  who  framed  the  earliest  American  Constitutions  as  safe- 
guards against  the  abuses  of  popular  suffrage/ 

It  is  verv  instructive  to  observe  the  syc;ophantic  tone  of  the 
Noitli  towards  France,  in  contrast  with  its  tunc  towards  England. 
The  conduct  of  France  in  proclaiming  neutrality  between  the 
two  belligerents  has  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Great 
Britain.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  word  of  irritation  ha^  been 
spoken  against  her.  It  was  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  England's  difli- 
culty  would  be  France's  opportunity',  and  that  in  case  of  a  war 
with  this  country  she  might  be  tempted  to  find  a  pretext  for 
joining  in  the  struggle  against  us.  The  manly  and  upright 
conduct  of  the  Frencfj  Government  in  the  affair  of  the  *  Trent ' 
<lissipated  this  delusion,  and  we  know  that  if  we  had  been 
dragged  into  a  war  tlie  word  of  France  was  pledged  that  we 
wxre  right.  The  outmge  indeed  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of 
doubt.  It  spoke  tr urn  pet-to ngued  to  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  a  proud  monarchy  like  tliat  of  England  must  have  resigned 
its  right  to  tlie  companionship  of  honourable  nations  if  she  had 
accepted  less  than  she  demanded  in  reparation  of  the  wTong  she 
had  received. 

The  attitude  of  Canada  at  this  crisis  afforded  a  gratifying  proof 
of  the  justice  and  w  isdom  of  our  rule.  That  magnificent  colony, 
which,  independently  of  its  north-western  possessions,  is  one- 
third  larger  than  France,  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  tlian  three  times  as  large  as  Prussia, 
is  loyal  to  the  hearths  ccwre.  Long  has  she  been  coveted  by  tlie 
United  States,     It  is  a  sigtiificant  fact  that  so  esiTlv  ^%N5tv^  ^^^^ 
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1781,  when  tlie  Articles  of  ConJederation  were  framed,  it  was 
provided  by  one  of  them  that  '  Canada,  acceding'  to  this  Con* 
federation^  and  joininop  in  the  measores  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  admitted  into  and  entitU'd  to  all  tlie  advantages  of  this  Union  ; 
but  no  other  colour/  shall  he  adtnittcd  info  the  same  unless  sudi 
tftl mission  be  at/ reed  to  hi/  nine  States,^ 

III  the  progress  of  the  war  there  has  been  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  tempt  the  South  back  by  the  prosjK?ct  of  die 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  Union,  It  was  conceived  just 
possible  that  the  Confederate  States  mig^ht  be  reconciled  by  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  sueh  a  prize,  or,  at  all  events,  that  a  foreign 
war  niig-ht  have  the  effc»ct  of  healinp  the  domestic  quarrel. 
Canada  has  made  her  response  by  calling  out  her  militia  and 
fortifying  her  frontier,  and  in  any  event  we  have  no  fears  for  her. 
She  has  no  wish  to  sink  into  the  posit i(m  of  a  satellite  of 
a  shattered  republic.  We  earnestly  hoj>e  that  immeiliate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  place  Canada  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
manent defence  as  to  relieve  lx»th  her  and  ourselves  from  anxiety 
in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  from  her  restless  neighbours.  As 
she  has  no  winter  port  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  impassable 
from  ice  during  several  months  of  the  year,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  constructing  a  line  of  railway  to  connect  Halifax  with 
(juebec  and  Montreal.'  It  is  only  necessary  to  continue  the  line 
of  the  Halifax  and  Truro  Railway  to  the  St.  John  and  Shediac 
Railway,  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Frederickton  antl  Riviere 
du  Loup,  and  t!ie  communication  will  then  be  complete.  Forti- 
fications sliould  be  erected  at  proper  intervals  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  lakes,  and  Montreal  should  be  protected  by  earth- 
works, if  not  by  a  fortress,  lying  as  the  city  does  within  forty  miles 
of  the  United  States  trontier,  and  exposed  to  the  dash  of  an  active 
and  enterprising  enemy.* 

A  definite  answer  from  America  has  at  last  l^een  received, 
and  the  Southern  Envoys  are  to  l>e  given  up — indeeil  we  believe 
that  they  are  already  on  die  way  to  our  shores.  The  cloud, 
therefore,  of  threatened  war  which  blackened  the  horizon  has 
passed  away.  We  rejoice  at  this,  for  we  can  have  no  wish  to 
<[uarrel  with  a  natitm  of  the  same  lineage  and  language  as  our- 
selves, and  with  which  we  have  so  many  and  such  extensive 
interests  in  common. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Seward  in  his  despatch  insists  upon  the 


*  It  ii  Bin  error  to  suppose  that  paoperistn  does  not  exift  in  the  Uaitcd  States. 
The  lmr^i?r  eitios  of  that  coiiDtry  have  long  contained  a  numerotis  populalloQ 
plunced  ni  abject  poverty  aod  destitution;  the  people  nitist  henceforth  be  highly 
tajcea;  wad  unless  groMly  misinformed  and  deluded  r  which  need  doc  be  the 
cue  if  our  Goveromeut  does  its  duty)  our  emigrants  will  surely  betake  them* 
selres,  in  preference,  to  the  far  more  thriving  and  prosperous  countrj'  of  Canada. 

righ 
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riglit  of  seizure  in  llie  aisc  of  the*  '  Trent,"  and  admits  our  claim 
to  restitution  solely  upon  the  ground  tliat  the  vessel  was  nut 
taken  into  port  for  le^al  adjudication*  We,  of  course,  take  a 
Diucli  brtiader  view,  and  assert  that  the  act  was  substantially 
wrong.  It  was  the  violation  of  neutral  ripfhts,  and  not  the  non* 
observance  of  a  rule  of  procedure,  of  which  w^e  complained,' 
Besides^  we  find  that  Mr.  Sew^ard  still  characterises  the  war 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  States  as  an  *  insurrection  * 
and  a  ^domestic  strife/  so  that  he  has  not  even  the  pretence  of 
claimin)?  for  his  Government  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
to  which  cj:climvch/  the  right  of  search  belongs.  But  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  Mr,  Seward's  bad  logic  ;  we  are  con- 
tent widi  the  fact  that  our  demand  has  been  complied  with. 
Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  false  position  in  which 
the  Fedeml  Government  was  placed  by  detaining  the  prisoners 
until  public  feeling  in  the  Northern  States  had  become  so  excited 
that  it  was  impossible  to  release  them  without  incurring  a  loss 
of  popularity. 

Fortunately  this  last  dispute  has  been  one  in  which  our  worst 
enemy  could  not  pretend  that  we  w ere  the  aggressors.  We  are 
far,  however,  from  sop|XJsing  that  attempts  will  not  be  made  by 
the  press  in  America  to  inflame  the  animosity  i>f  thu  populace 
against  England,  and  make  them  regard  a  simple  act  of  rightful 
restitution  as  an  insult  and  a  wrong.  We  have  seen  it  there  said 
that  this  is  an  afHont  deliberately  put  by  us  on  America  in  her 
hour  of  difficulty,  the  memory  of  which  will  be  treasured  up  by 
her  until  a  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  With  those  who  hold  such 
language  it  would  be  hopeless  tt*  argue.  Their  occupation  would 
be  gone  if  diey  did  not  continue  to  stir  up  bad  passions,  and 
mislead  the  people  they  profess  to  instruct  But  we  would  w^ith 
confidence  appeal  to  every  man  capable  of  reflection  in  the 
Nordieni  States,  and  ask  whether  Great  Britain  could  possibly 
have  acted  otherwise,  or  done  less  tlian  she  lias  doiiQ  in  demand- 
jug  the  surrender  of  the  Envtiys?  Tim  whole  of  Earo^je  has 
pronounced  that  wc  were  right,  and  it  can  be  no  humiliation  to  a 
powerful  State  to  make  rejmration  for  the  wrongful  and  unau- 
thorised act  of  one  of  its  officers.  Wc  therefore  earnestly  hope 
that  any  momentary  feeling  of  Lrritation  will  pass  away,  and  that 
the  relations  between  the  Federal  States  and  this  country  will 
continue  to  be  amicable.  But,  at  all  event^i,  they  are  now  unde- 
ceived as  to  the  real  attitude  of  England*  They  must  see  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  try  her  patience  too  far.  Her  forbeamnce  will 
not  be  again  mistaken  for  the  whispers  of  fear,  or  att  ibuted  to 
the  dictates  of  self-interest.  We  have  shown  that  for  the  sake  of 
restoring  to  the  protection  of  our  flag  four  strangers — for  whom 
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personally  we  cared  nothing — w&  were  resolred  to  engnge  mstintly 
ill  war.  Not  even  tlic  lelonious  and  nnheard-of  threat  of  coufiscTiting- 
the  whole  of  the  property  owned  in  America  by  British  subjects 
made  us  falter  or  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  our  course.  Thp  heart 
of  the  people  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  depth  by  the  feeling  that 
the  national  honour  was  at  stake  ;  and  there  was  no  sacrifice  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  maJio  to  defend  it  Those  who  venture 
to  assail  it  in  future  will  do  so  under  no  mistalce  as  to  the  con- 
sequences. The  lesson  has  been  read  :  we  hope  it  will  be  re- 
membered. And  whatever  nmy  mow  be  said  o(  conciliatory 
letters,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  ourselves  that  until  we  had 
evinced  this  determination  by  the  despatcli  of  lar^e  and  formid- 
able armaments,  eveiy  act  of  the  American  Government  went 
to  show  that  they  fully  intended  to  retain  the  prisoners. 

We  deplore  the  war  that  is  mj^ing'  between  die  Federal  and^H 
Confederate  States,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  real  intere$^^B 
of  either  that  the  whole  of  tlic  North  American  continent  south 
of  the  frontier  of  Canada  should  be  held  under  one  democratic 
government.  The  aggressive  character  of  the  people,  the  con- 
fidence they  felt  in  their  constantly  increasing  strength,  and 
their  contempt  for  many  of  the  rules  which  regulate  the  inter- 
course of  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe,  held  out  prospects  little 
favourable  to  peafe.  What  they  called  their  *  manifest  destiny  ^ 
was  territorial  aggrandLzemeiit ;  and  every  fresh  accession  of 
teoittny  seemed  only  to  whet  their  apj>etite  for  more.  It  w^as 
im[X)ssible  tliat  this  could  go  on  without  bringing  diem  into  col- 
lision with  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  have  interests  on  the  othe^^J 
side  of  die  Atlantic  too  groat  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of^H 
one  overweening  Power,  There  is  verge  and  room  enough  on  the 
vast  contmeut  of  North  America  for  two  or  three,  or  even  more^ 
powerful  republics,  and  each  may  flourish  undisturbed,  if  so  in- 
clined, witliout  being  a  source  of  disquiet  to  its  neigh bours.^ 
There  will  l^e  no  loss  of  anything  which  conduces  to  the  general 


♦  To  chow  the  colossal  extent  of  territory  and  power  itill  left  to  the  NoTthem 
Stiitc$  we  ^^-ill  quote  the  following  passnge  from  Mr.  Spaces  book,  p.  319: — 
*  There  aire  now  nineteen  free  state?,  of  which  the  area  is  993,084  s-qiuire  mtlei^ 
jiuil  there  arc  six  territories  which^  excluding  those  named,  comprise  an  area  < 
1,IG8,000  square  miles.  Thus  the  total  magnitade  of  the  Northern  Pow<?r  Tfroul 
he  2,1  CI, 0^4  square  miles.  Now  the  combined  diniensions  of  fonr  of  ihe  fi? 
great  European  Powers  are  together  625,1)00  tiquarc  miles.  Thus  the  Norther 
territon  would  be  three  times  ns  large  as  that  of  four  of  the  {Treat  Powers  of  1 
worKl  to*^L'ther.  Ttiere  are  eight  kingdoms  of  Europe  of  which  the  populailoa  in 
1850  w»»  ao  milltoiift,  ihe  fame  afi  that  of  the  Northern  States.  Of  tlieiie  the  lom* 
n      '  *    '  ;  e  miles.     Hence  the  domain  of  the  Northern  Povi 

V  large  a^  that  of  e^i;ht  European  kingdoms  joined  tope 

il.^..     .:_...*,,  i  ,„....   .,,   ..^i  contidered  a  small   country,  aod  it  would  be  tWidTe-^ 
txiuvB  at  large  as  Fraiice/ 

happrness. 


cant**st  o 
now  js  lOH^necUy  lor  emprro.  The  question  of  Slavery  is 
tlirown  to  the  winds.  There  is  hardlv  any  concession  in  its 
favonr  tliat  the  South  rou!d  ask  which  the  North  would  refuse, 
provided  only  that  the*  seceding  States  would  re-enter  the  Union. 
Mr.  Secretary  Seward  himself  proposed  tliat  the  Personal  Safety 
Laws,  passe<i  hy  the  several  States  to  counteract  the  opemtion 
of  the  Fuji^itive-Slavc  Law,  should  be  repealed,  as  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  If  they  are  so,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Washinje^on  has^  by  virtue  of  the  powers  dele- 
Ijated  to  It  by  tliat  constitution,  the  authority  to  annul  them. 
General  Fremont  has  already  been  cashiered  for  proclaimings 
t}>e  emancipation  of  slaves  belnii^in{T  to  the  disaffected  in  the 
Western  States*  Away  then  with  the  pretence  on  the  part  of 
tlie  North  to  dignify  its  cause  with  tlie  name  of  free<h>m  to  the 
slave ! 

No  stronger  proof  could  Ijc  giren  of  the  earnestness  of  our 
^TKxlnrill  towards  America  than  tlie  desire  so  uniformly  expressed 
in  this  country  that  the  fratricidal  war  between  the  North  and  the 
Stjuth  should  cease.  We  liave  urged  tliis  in  every  possible  way  ; 
and  it  is  jmpossil)le  to  doubt  that  we  are  sincere^  For,  if  we  were 
actuated  bj  those  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dislike  which  it  is  the 
habit  of  too  many  American  writers  and  speakers  to  impute  to 
England,  nothing  could  serve  nur  purpose  so  well  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  a  struggle  of  which — while  we  believe  the  conquest  of  the 
S<mth  to  be  a  hopeless  dream,  and  the  re-union  of  the  States  in  one 
all-powerful  Republican  impossibility^ — the  certain  effect  will  be 
to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  North,  and  tt>  plunge  it  in  difUculties 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  issue.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
present  misery  arising  from  the  broken  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship,  of  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the  destruction 
of  capitnh  But  the  Federal  States'  Government  is  contracting  a 
<Iebt  of  appalling  magnitude,  which  threatens  to  transcend  in 
Tepidity  of  formation  and  rate  of  increase  all  that  has  been  known 
in  the  previous  history  of  nations.  The  debt  must  be  jiaid,  or,  if 
funded,  the  interest  mu^t  be  paid,  unless  a  national  bankruptcy  is 
proclaimed.  And  to  do  this  taxation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a 
manner  hitherto  wholly  untried  in  tlie  United  States.  Demo- 
cracy lias  been  able  there  to  carry  on  its  government  because  the 
piTssure  of  want  has  been  but  partially  felt  and  the  presence  of  the 
tax-gatherer  has  been  nearly  unknown.  But  with  heavy  taxation 
will  come  discontent,  and  with  disrontent  riots,  and  riots  will 
soon  ripen  into  rebellion,  In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
debt  will  be  the  temptation  to  Sec€*ssion»     Already  emigration  to 
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a  considerable  extent  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  New  BrunswirS 
has  taken  place  from  fear  of  future  taxation.  Secession  will 
be  an  easy  thoujjfh  not  an  honourable  mode  of  escaping^  from 
the  tremendous  liabilities  which  will  follow  in  the  tram  of  the 
present  war.  We  speak  widi  less  scruple  of  the  prubabilitv  of 
this,  for  in  fact  It  was  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  States  to  pav 
their  share  of  the  expenses  caused  by  the  War  of  Independence^ 
and  X\\L'  want  of  authority  to  compel  tlieni,  whitli  chiefly  led  to 
the  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789.  Besides,  an  enormous  army  will  have 
to  he  disjwsed  of,  inured  indeed,  if  the  war  lasts,  to  habits  of  dis- 
cipline in  the  field  ;  but  the  most  dangerous  of  all  classes  when 
disbanded  and  unemployed.  Or  is  it  to  be  kept  on  foot  when 
the  war  is  over,  at  a  vast  expense,  as  a  standing-  menace  to 
Canada — for  we  see  that  this  is  openly  talked  of — and  is  a 
deadly  stru^srle  with  En^jland  for  the  possession  of  that  colony 
to  follow  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  South?  We 
may  lau^h  such  an  attempt  to  scorn  while  the  Canadians  feel  as 
they  do.  Tlvey  are  as  loyal  as  they  are  brave,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  England  will  defy  all  the  efforts  of  America  to 
conquer  or  'annex*  diem.  As  to  the  attempt  to  subjug'ate  the 
C^mfederate  States,  supposing  it  succeeded — what  then?  Is  the 
North  prepared  to  hold  the  South  by  the  same  tenure  as  Austrin 
holds  Venetia  ?  and  is  there  a  statesman  in  the  Union  who  l>elieves 
tli'it  in  future  it  could  he  held  in  any  other  way? 

But  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Republic  of  which  the  one  half  is  ia 
deadly  hostility  to  the  oilier,  and  coerced  into  a  hateful  partner- 
ship, involves  a  practical  contradiction.  It  would  no  hui*^er  be 
the  union  of  free  States,  but  a  tyranny.  In  such  an  anomalous 
position  of  tilings  it  woukl  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  prosperity 
or  peace,  as  it  would  be  to  expect  domestic  happiness  when  a 
wife  has  been  forced  by  a  decree  to  cohabit  wiUi  her  husband, 
A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  tliis  is  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  most  at  stake  in  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle. We  know  that  the  language  of  the  mone^xd  classes  in  the 
Northern  States  privately  is  this:  *  We  must  avenge  the  disaster 
of  Bull's  Run.  Our  national  honour  retpiires  a  victory  ;  but  if, 
after  that,  the  Confederate  States  still  renounce  Uie  Union,  let 
them  go.'  We  think  it  very  problematical  that  even  that  one 
victory  will  l>e  obtained.  The  Confederate  army  will  have  the 
choice  of  ground,  and  unless  some  strategical  blunder  is  com* 
mitted — of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  likelihood  from  the 
way  the  Confetlerate  forces  have  been  handletl — thev  must  be 
attacked  in  a  position  strong  by  nature  and  fortified  by  art.     The 
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North  may  have  to  confess  a  second  time  that  it  is  '  whipped/ 
and  then  there  will  he  two  defeats  to  a\^enge  ;  and  the  chances  of  a 
third  hattk*  must  on  the  same  principle  he  tried. 

But  in  the  mean  time  if,  as  we  believe  will  be  the  case,  the 
Confederate  States  are  stronof  enough  to  maintain  a  separate 
Government,  keep  an  org^anized  army  on  foot,  and  liold  their  own 
against  all  the  efforts  of  the  North,  tlie  question  will  seriously 
occur  how  long  the  recognition  of  tlieir  independence  by  Foreign 
Powers  is  to  be  delaye<l.  Neitlier  England  nor  France  has 
imitated  the  example  set  by  the  United  States  in  such  emer- 
gencies ;  although  if  a  precedent  had  betm  wanted  to  justify  a 
hasty  admission  of  the  South  into  the  lellowship  of  nations,  it 
might  easily  have  been  found.  At  the  end  of  184H — the  great 
year  of  revolutions — Hungary  revolted  from  Austria,  A  civil 
war  raged,  in  which  America  had  not  the  remotest  interest  nor 
the  faintest  pretext  for  interfering.  But  she  stood  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation^  ready  to  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhofKl  to  the 
Hungarians  the  moment  they  were  able  to  grasp  it.  In  his  Message 
to  Congress  in  1849^  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  : — 

'During  the  lato  conflict  between  Austria  and  Himgary  there 
seemed  to  bo  a  prospect  that  the  latter  might  become  an  independent 
nation.  However  faint  that  prospect  at  the  time  appeared,  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  in  aecfudance  with  ike  general  sentments  of  the  American 
pfin^Je^  who  deejtii/  sjfmpaihized  with  (he  Mag  if  a  r  patriot^^  to  stand  pre- 
pared upon  the  contingency  of  the  cstahliidinieut  by  her  of  a  perma- 
nent Govermnent  to  T>e  the  first  to  welcome  independent  Hungaiy  into 
the  family  of  nations*  For  this  purpose  I  invested  an  agent  then  in 
Ein*ope  with  power  to  declare  our  uillingneBS  promptly  to  recognise  her 
independence  in  the  everU  of  her  ability  to  sustain  i// 

Tried  by  this  test,  the  Confederate  States  *  may  be  thought 
already  to  have  made  good  their  title.  At  all  events  if  the  ^"^  ar  is 
much  longer  protracteih  the  time  must  come  when  the  words  of 
Loitl  Castlereagh,  addressed  in  1822  to  the  Spanish  Minister  m 
London,  with  reference  to  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
Soutli  American  colonies^  will  be  applicable  to  the  civil  war  now 
raging  in  North  America.     He  said  that  — 

'  So  largo  a  poi*tion  of  the  world  coidd  not,  without  fundamentally 
disturbing  the  intercourse  of  civilised  society,  long  eontiuue  without 
some  recognised  and  established  relations ;  and  the  State  which 
neither  by  its  coimsels  nor  by  its  arms  could  effectually  assert  its 
rights  over  its  dependencies,  so  as  to  force  obedioneo  and  thus  make 
itnelf  responsible  for  maintaining  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers, 
mnsi  sooner  or  later  Iw  prepiired  to  see  those  relations  establish  theui- 
selyes  from  the  oveiTuling  neceafiitiefl  of  the  caae  under  some  other 
form,' 
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Of  one  thing  the  citizrns  of  the  Fedeml  States  may  rest  a^umT 
that,  if  ever  the  time  aiTives  when  tlie  Confederate  States  mav  lie 
entitled,  aecordinp^  to  the  usual  course  of  international  policy,  to 
claim  our  recognition,  tiiat  recognition  will  not  be  delayed  for 
an  hour  out  of  regard  to  all  the  menaces  which  the  disappointed 
party  may  fulminate  against  us. 

If  anything  coukl  make  the  nation  depart  from  its  resolution 
to  observe  a  strict  neutiality  in  this  unhappy  contest,  it  would 
be  the  perpetration  of  that  cruel  and  vindictive  act  which  has 
just  excited  indignation  silikc  in  England  and  in  France — 
we  mean  the  destniction  of  Charleston  Harbour,  In  tlie  course 
of  military  operations  it  may  become  necessary  to  destroy  a 
harljouT  which  is  so  sitttated  as  to  menace  us  with  peculiar  danger. 
But  when  we  read  of  ships  filled  with  masses  of  rock  l>eing  « 
sunk  with  the  avowee!  object  of  making  permanently  unfit  for 
tlie  purposes  of  commerce  a  harbour  not  menacing  to  tlie  enemy, 
and  whose  existence  is  so  vitally  important  to  tlie  country  in 
which  it  is  situated,  we  seem  to  Ix*  carried  back  to  the  worst  ages 
of  barbarism.  It  is  an  act  w4iich  will  weigh  heavily  against 
the  North  in  the  judgment  of  history.  Such  an  act  of  ruthless 
spite  must  be  viewed  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  serious  expectation  of  recovering  its  fooling  in 
the  South.  The  Nortliera  press  speaks  of  the  effect  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,' as  a  silent  blight  falling  on  the  Soutli,  *  deadly  and 
inevitable.'  The  whole  v*orld  denoimce  it  as  an  act  of  cowardly 
revenge — as  a  step  delilx;rately  adopted  by  the  North,  with  the 
declared  object  of  starving  half  a  continent  into  submission.  It 
IS  intended  that  the  seaboartl  of  tlie  Atlantic,  from  the  Potomac 
t<»  tlie  Rio  Grande,  shall  be  rendered  for  ever  iiiaccessible  to 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  world.  The  question  therefore  is  not 
one  of  isolating  a  colony  or  a  province,  but  of  cutting  off 
from  the  great  family  of  mankind  a  population  larger  than  that  of 
many  an  European  kingdom.  Other  nations  may  possibly  feel 
themselves  called  upon  to  ask,  How  \i*x\^  is  the  North  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  under  the  ban  of  its  interdict  so  vast  a  portion 
of  the  New  World  ?  Docs  any  one  out  of  the  Federal  States 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  restore  the  Union?  Whnt  ground 
has  really  been  recovered  by  the  Northern  States  ?  What  signs 
of  a  submission  or  desponding  spirit  has  the  South  yet  made? 
How  many  battles  might  the  Confederates  hise  without  being 
forced  to  submit?  It  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  these  con- 
sidcrations  in  determining  wijat  the  policy  of  other  Governments 
shtjuld  be  ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  tempted  rather 
to  accelerate  than  delay  tlie  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
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be  South,  as  tlic  readiest  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  that  crael 
and  uijclcss  war,  which  is  humin|2^  one  at  least  of  the  contending'  ' 
pirties  into  new  and  lamentable  excesses. 
The  sympathy  of  Europe  with  the  South  woukl,  no  doubt,  bo 
greater,  if  it  were  not  for  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the  success  of 
the    ConJcdemte    States    would   be   a  triumph    of  the   cause    of 
Slavery,     But  we  tbliik  it  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  it 
^^nere  on  other  g;rnunds  desirable  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
^Hie  Southern  States,  the  evils  of  slavery  might  be  greatly  mitt* 
^Hpted.      Terms  might  be   made  with  the  States  as  a  condition  of! 
pHieir  admission  into  the  family  of  nations.     It  might  be  insisted, 
for  instance,  as  a  sine  qua  non^  tliat  the  law^s  against  the  Slave-trade 
shall  be  rigorously  enforced,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  too 
often  violated . 

The  new  Republic  would  have  ambassadors  at  foreign  Courts,^ 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  domestic 
la  very  would  bear  much  more  directly  and  forcibly  on  its  policy 
lian  can  possibly  hav^e  been  the  case  while  the  Southern  States 
^ere  members  of  the  Union,     To  use  the  words  of  an  American 
rriter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Spence,   '  It  has  shielded  their  peculiar 
astitution   from  the  hatred  and  hostility  of  the  civili^zed  world/ 
Yhatever    opprobrium   was    cast    upon    the   slave-owner,   it  was 
bared  by  the  whole  nation,  for  the  nation   had  solemtdy  reeog- 
lized  slaver}"  as  jiart  of  its  institutions.     The   North  could  not 
atcrfere  with  it  without  exposing  itself  to  the  charge  of  breaking 
ke  terms  of  partnership  and  violating  the  Constitution.     But  no 
ach  difficulty  will  occur  when  the  Cord'ederate  States  are  brought 
ice    to   face  with  Foreign  Governments.     There  would   be  no 
irritating  sense  of  injustice  to  prevent  the  voice  of  humanity 
Irom  being  beard  ;  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  if  the  Con* 
crates  shall  succeed  in  establishing  their  independence,  large 
licessions  will  from  time  to  time  be  made,  all  of  which  will  be 
favour  of  the  slave.      As  to   the  Federal   States,  as  has  been 
ag  ago  observed,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  their  hatred 
slaver}^  ought  to  be  their  joy  that  they  have  parted  with  it  for 
vrer.     Secession  has  done  for  them  wdiat  all  the  efforts  of  Aboli- 
ionists  could  never  have   etfectcd.     It  has   purged — or,  at  all 
rents,  when  the  independence  of  the  South  is  recognized,  it  will 
[irge — the   dark   stain   from    their    boasted   shield   of    freedom. 
They  will  be  able  to  repeat,  without  blushing  at  their  own  incon- 
iitency,  the  words  of  the   Declaration  o^  Independence,   '  We 
bold  these  truths   to   be  self-evident :   that  all  men  are  created 
lual  ;    that  they    are    endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
ienablc  rights ;  that  amongst  these  are  life,  liberty^  and  the 
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pursuit  of  happiness.'  There  is  not  a  single  benefit  thej  ought 
now  to  enjoy  which  they  will  lose  by  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  ;  for  we  do  not  call  the  power  of  exercising 
the  lust  of  conquest  a  benefit  either  to  tliemselvcs  or  to  mankind. 
And  we  deny  that  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  protect  their 
manufactures  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  and  enrich  themselves 
by  impoverishing  their  neighbours.  But  if  they  persist  in  the 
visionary  scheme  of  restoring  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  they 
will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  prefer  power  to  justice — 
extent  of  territory  to  the  happiness  of  a  people — and  the  do- 
minion of  tyranny  to  the  equality  of  freedom. 


Note  to  the  Article  on  ^Shelley/  Vol.  110. 


We  arc  informed,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  Dr.  Lind,  whom 
Mr.  Hogg  has  represented  as  a  tutor  and  physician  at  Eton,  who 
taught  Shelley  to  curse  George  III.  and  SheUey*B  father,  was  in  fact 
no  tutor,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  Eton ;  but  was  a  physician 
residing  at  Windsor,  devotedly  attached,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
to  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte  (from  whom  he  and  his  fionily 
hod  received  nothing  but  kindness  and  benefit^  and  incapable  of  in- 
voking curses  upon  any  one.  It  scorns  probable  that  any  statement 
which  Shelley  may  have  made  to  Mr.  Hogg  on  this  subject  was  made 
(\:k^  so  many  of  Shelley's  statements)  in  jest,  and  that  he  named  Dr. 
Liud  as  the  most  unlikely  person  he  know  to  have  instructed  him  in 
jsuch  wickedness. 
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Art.  L  —  1.     HtUchins^s  Htstonj    of  Dorset.       New    Edition. 
Parts  L,  IL     Bland  ford 
^^%  Murrat/s   Hamlhmh    for    Travellers    in    Wilts ,    Dorset,   and 
Somerset.     Lnndoji,  1859, 

3.  The  Bath  and  West  of  Efujland  AoricuUurai  Journal,     Vols. 
VIIl.  and  IX. 

4.  Pmms  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.     By  Will  km  Barnes.     London, 
1848. 

5.  Notes  on  Ancient  Britain,     By  William  Barnes*     1858. 

6.  Hwomeltf  Rh/mes.     By  William  Barnes.     London,  1859. 

7.  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  with  Map.    (Printed  for  Subscribers.) 
By  Charles  Wame,  F.&A. 

THE  English  counties  appear  from  time  immemorial  to  have 
earried  on  a  quiet  and  harmless  dispute  for  the  title  of 
*  tlie  garden/  just  as  the  Greek  cities  used  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  the  credit  of  having^  g-iven  birth  to  Homer,  and  no 
lei»s  than  four  ohl  topographers  have  retoRled  their  votes  in 
favour  of  Dorset.  It  is  hard  to  say  why,  seeing  that  the  'sheep- 
walk  of  England  *  would  be  in  every  way  a  fitter  handle  to  this 
county's  name.  Preserving  a  strict  neutrality,  however,  with 
reference  tci  the  point  in  debate,  we  may  safely  say  with  Bo  wen 
— who  wrote  a  *  Complete  System  of  Geography '  a  hundred 
years  ago — that  '  both  for  rider  and  abider '  there  are  few  plea- 
santer  counties  in  the  land — an  opinion  which  Charles  IL,  who 
hail  good  reason  to  remember  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbannouth, 
is  said  to  have  anticipate*!  with  some  enthusiasm. 

The  name  of  Dorset  comes  straight  from  the  *  Thorn- sa?tta  '  of 
Asser  and  the  *  Dornsaetta '  of  other  writers*  by  which  tliey 
meant  to  represent  the  *Dwni-gwys*  of  the  Britons.  What  that 
word  signified  is  a  question.  It  has  usually  been  deemed  enough 
to  say  tliat  the  Belgic  Durotriges  were  so  called  because  they 
were  dwellers  by  the  sea,  and  *■  dwr  *  stands  for  *  water.*  Bat  if 
the  Britons  of  Dorset  had  a  seabord,  the  Britons  of  Devon, 
Hants,  and  Sussex  had  one  too  ;  and  Mr.  Barnes,  the  county 
poet  and  antiquary,  has  stoutly  maintained  that  tlie  name,  so 
explained,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  CDough.      His  notion  is 

Voh  111.— Ail.  2^22.  U  that 


tliat  Wareham  was  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  not  the  miglity 
hill-fort  of  Maiden  Castle,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose. 
He  finds  that  this  capital  was  called  Durinum,  *  the  town  bv  the 
little  water*  or  *  little  sea,'  and  sees  reason  to  identify  that  name 
with  Wareham,  at  that  time  a  seaport-town  on  Poole  Harbour, 
the  waters  of  which  have  long^  since  retreated,  and  left  Wareham 
high  and  dry.  The  Durotriges  would  then  be  *  the  men  of  tlie 
little  sea,'  the  people  w^hosc  chief  town  was  Wareham.  This 
tlieoiy  is  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  are  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  the  town  certainly  seems  to  have  b€?en  almost  a  capital 
long  after  Dorchester  liecamc  the  chief  station  of  the  Romans 
and  the  head  law- town  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  included  Dorset  in  Wessex,  and,  even  after  the 
absorption  of  Wessex  hito  the  united  kingdom,  Dorset  held 
up  its  head  among  the  English  counties,  Corie  Castle  and 
Kingstnn  Hall  were  royal  residences,  and  three  of  Alfred's  bro- 
tJiers  lie  buried  at  Sherborne  or  at  Wim borne  Minster.  The 
Danes  worried  the  county.  They  seem  to  have  attempted  Ware- 
ham in  787,  which  is  all  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barnes's  theory  of  its 
capital  importance ;  and  they  were  repulsed  from  the  same  place 
by  Alfred  a  hundred  years  later,  coming  to  great  calamity  off 
Peverel  Point  by  Swanage  Bay.  But  Dorset  felt  the  pains  of 
invasion  in  good  earnest  in  1CK)2,  when  Sweyn  is  said  to  have 
utterly  demoHshed  the  three*  important  towns  Dorchester, 
Sherborne,  and  Shaftesbury*.  At  Shaftesbury  Canute  dicKl,  some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after  his  defeat  by  Edmund  Ironside  at 
Pen  Selwood,  close  to  the  famous  Pen  Pits.  The  battle-field 
lies  on  the  border  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  and  a  point  called 
Slaughter  Gate,  in  the  parish  of  Gillingham,  seems  to  show  that 
the  pursuit  was  carried  across  the  frontier- line. 

\Vhat  the  Dorset  men  did  at  Hastings  we  are  not  told  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  lived  ingloriously  *  or  to  have  missed  a  votes 
sacer  thmugh  whole  generations  from  that  date  onwards,  until  we 
liear  of  them  again  in  the  time  of  Edwartl  111,,  when  the  county 
sent  thirty-one  ships  to  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  very  next  yearf 
Dorset  was  unlucky  enough  to  catch  and  to  import  inland  one  of 
the  terrific  mediaeval  plagues.  The  Oxford  schools  were  shut 
up  for  some  time,  and  Sir  Walter  Manny  is  said  to  have 
bouglit  thirteen  acres  of  ground  near  Smithfield,  which  were 
soon   occupied    by   fifty   thousand    bodies  ;    but   the    epidemic 


•  They   were  able,  howeTcr,  to  san  themselves  in  the  light  of  Kin^  John's 
favour.    He  w«9  fond  of  Oraubome  Ch&ce,  and  caused  a  perambula'  "    fu* 

iKumdAries  to  be  maile  doriiig  hia  r^eney.    He  seems  aflterwarda  to  ba^  I 

occiLSioniLlly  at   Bere  Hegis,  certam  instnuuents  (Bymer,  quoted  by   x,^*^..,.^^) 
bearing  date  from  that  place  in  121 4.  f  1347. 

presently 
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presently  left  Dorset,   having  done   little    damage    in   passmg 
through. 

The  third  day's  running  fight  witli  the  Spanisli  Armada  was 
spent  off  the  Dorset  coast,  between  Portland  and  Hand  fast  Point, 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Parbeck.  A  fair  and  loyal  contribution  of 
^hips  sailetl  out  from  the  seaports,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  there 
Nras  a  general  rush  of  the  younger  gentry  seaward,  the  son  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  who  then  held  Corfe  Castle,  takmg  the 
lead.  Corfe  Castle  was  platformed  for  a  battery  at  Elizabeth's 
special  desire,  which  battery  was  nerer  used,  though  the  platform 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  gentry  were  not  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
They  mostly  stand  for  the  King  against  the  towns  ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  Trent  liard  of  Wolveton  acted  with  Erie  \  and  Colonel 
Bingham  of  Me!  com  be  was  commander  of  the  forces  to  which 
Corfe  Castle  surrendered  in  ItHG.  Corfe  had  been  bought  from 
the  Hattons  by  Sir  John  Bankes,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
owners,  whose  chief  in  the  last  generation — the  late  Right  Hon. 
George  Bankes — published  a  very  interesting  historical  memoir 
Df  the  place  in  1853.*  Sir  John  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
toon  Pleas  to  Charles  1,,  and  died  wliilc  attending  the  King  at 
Oxford  in  1G44.  The  castle  was  besieged  during  his  lifetime, 
and  Lady  Batdces  had  already  caused  Sir  Walter  Erie  igno- 
miniously  to  retire,  after  a  six  weeks'  blockade,  accc^mpanied  by 
a  vigorous  bombardment  from  the  church-roof,  which  supplied 
€annon*baIls  and  platform  as  well.  After  her  husband *s  death 
Lady  Bankes  heroically  held  on  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  treachery 
of  Cfilouel  Pitman,  one  of  the  garrison,  that  tlic  impregnable 
fortress  was  brought  to  yiekl  at  last.  Under  colour  of  reinforcing- 
the  garrison,  this  Pitman  contrived  to  introduce  fifty  Parlia- 
mentarian soldiers.  No  sooner  did  these  make  their  appearance 
on  the  castle  towers  than  the  besiegers  began  to  advance,  and  the 
inmates  perceived  that  they  were  betiayed.  *  A  parley  being 
demaiidcd,'  relates  ^Ir»  Bankes,  *  the  circumstance  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary officer  being  there,  with  others  of  that  party  prisoners 
in  the  castle,  induced  the  besiegers  to  offer  conditions,  w4uch 
wese  accepted  ;  but  the  truce  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as 
agreed  upon.  Two  of  the  besiegers,  anxious  for  the  spoil,  came 
over  the  wall  by  means  of  a  ladder ;  some  of  the  garrison  fired 
upon  them,  and  the  risk  now  Ijcc^ime  imminent  of  a  geneml 
slaughter  throughout  tlic  castle.  Colonel  Bingham,  however,  w^ho 
iras  no  hireling  officer,  but  the  descendant  of  a  long-knoi\Ti  and 
highly-respected  family  in  the  county,  cijuki  not  but  admire  the 
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courage  of  the  ladj  wlio  was  his  foe,  and  he  succeeded  in  pr 
serving  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  then  within 
the  castle.' 

Dorchester  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  shone  during  the  war. 
It  was  first  fortified  bj  the  Parliament  men,  but  surrendereii 
without  a  blow  on  the  approach  of  Lord  Camar\*on  ;  and,  bein^ 
dismantled,  it  was  used  as  quarters  by  either  party  until  the  en* I 
of  the  struggle,  Weymouth  was  the  scene  of  more  excitement ; 
and  Portland  Castle,  which  changed  hands  several  times,  of 
more  still.  ^Fhe  Portlanders — mighty  slingers  and  wreckers  *  in 
old  days — have  always  enjoyed  a  kind  of  Irish  reputation  for  the 
love  of  rows.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  election  for  Weymcmth 
afforded  tliem  considerable  enjoyment,  but  the  Civil  War  mu^ 
have  been  a  gf>dsend  indeed.  The  *  Clubmen,^  who  wantecl  t** 
protect  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  RountUieads  and  Cavaliers 
both,  but  especially  from  Goring's  horse,  rose  in  great  numbers 
in  Dorset,  These  ''  farmerly  men,'  as  Clarendon  calls  them,  fell 
upon  hard  times,  far  Goring  snubbcnl  them,  and  Cromwell, 
minding  to  send  them  abaut  their  business  as  soon  as  the  King*s 
cause  was  fairly  lost  in  the  county,  gave  one  party  a  severe  beat- 
ing at  Hamilton  Hill,  and  persuaded  the  rest  to  go  home. 

*  If  yon  offer  to  plimder,  or  take  our  cattcl. 
Be  assured  we  will  bid  you  battel/ 


was  the  quaint  device  upon  their  banner.t 


The  civil  wan  i 


*  The  old  wreckers*  bttrthen  of 

*  Rlo\T  ^ind,  rife  sea, 
Ship  '^hore  *{orti  day,* 
U  still  well  known  on  the  island.    Their  modem  representatives  are  famed  for  Ih^ 
skill  and  daring  with  ivhieh  tbey  will  bring  ofi"  mixDj  a  nranded  vessel*c  crew  and 
cargo  at  the  ritvk  of  their  lives. 

t  *  Anjttia  KedlviTa,  England's  RecoYciy«  &c.  Compiled  far  the  Pubrmue 
Good.  By  Joshua  Sprigge,  M.A/  London^  1647,  The  whole  of  the  following 
is  worth  extracting: — *T)jt'se  [one  set  of  clubmen]  being  thus  quietly  sent  1)i>id<*, 
the  lieiitenant-geoeral  advanced  further  to  a  meeting  of  a  greater  ntunber 
of  4000»  wJio  betook  themaelves  to  Hambletou  Hill,  near  Shrawton.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  we  met  a  man  with  a  musr^aet*  and  asked  whither  he  was 
going ;  he  said  to  the  club-army;  we  asked  what  he  meant  to  do  ;  be  asked  what  wc 
tiad  to  do  with  thaU  BeLug  required  to  lay  down  his  armstbe  suid  he  would  Iir5t 
lose  hi*  Iif*»t  but  was  not  so  good  as  bis  word»  for,  though  he  cocked  aud  presented 
hii  n»uijf{ueti,  he  was  prevented^  disarmed  and  woandtd»  but  uot  killed.  Then  we 
marched  up  the  hill,  which  had  been  an  ohl  Romane  work,  deeply  trenched.  The 
lieutenant-geueral  sent  before  a  lieutenant  with  a  party  of  hoi"*©  to  require  an 
aeconnt  of  their  meeting.  He  was  answered  with  liulf-a-doxen  shot,  and  could  get 
no  other  answer.  Thereupon  one  Mr,  Ijcc,  who  upon  our  approach  came  from  them, 
wot  sent  in  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  power  and  protection  of  Parliaiuent, 
and  lay  down  their  arms ;  they  refused  to  leave  their  arms,  and  gave  us  a  shot 
ai  we  were  drawing  up;  the  liL'Utenaut-p;eoeral,  unwilling  to  bloodshed,  sent  Mr. 
Lee  ag!!iin  to  tell  them  that  if  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  he  would  fail 

upon 


Dorset  may  be  sakl  to  liave  retired  from  public  life — the  capture 
o(  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  VVoodlaDds 
estate,  and  Judge  Jeffreys'  *  Bloody  Assize/  when  eighty  per- 
sons were  sentenced  to  death  in  one  day  at  Dorchester,  being  the 
only  events  that  break  the  monotony  of  iu  history  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

The  farm-labourers  took  to  burning  ricks  and  breaking  machines 
with  great  enthusiasm  in  1830  and  1831  ;  but  one  is  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  the  next  thing  after  the  advent  of  Judge 
Jeffreys  that  gave  the  county  a  downright  shake  from  end  to  end 
was  the  crusade  of  S.  G.  O.  It  was  during  the  session  of  1845 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  startled  by  rumours  of  distress 
among  Dorset  labourers  equalling  the  distress  in  Ireland.  The 
T'imcs  employed  a  commissicmer  during  the  summer  months  to 
investigate  tlie  state  of  matters ;  and  his  report,  contained  in  six 
letters,  was  followed  by  a  paper-war  in  the  columns  of  the  same 
journal  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  particular  jjarishes, 
in  one  of  which,  Ryme  by  name,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
S.  G.  O/s  allegations,  without  effectually  driving  him  from  any 
one  of  them. 

All  this  gave  the  county  an  unpleasant  notoriety  at  the  time^ 
and  a  bad  name^  not  easily  shaken  olT^  of  being  chronically  behind 
the  age.  This  was  hard  measure ;  for,  bad  as  things  were,  the 
march  of  agricultural  improvement  had  been,  even  in  1846,  well 
br.rGn,  and  it  has  advanced  with  rapidity  and  steadiness  ever 
'lire.  Large  tracts  of  waste  lands  and  sheep  downs  have  been 
broken  up,  machinery  has   been  brought  into  use  on  all  sides. 
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tipoTi  ttiem  ;  they  refused  this  third  mcmare  al^o,  through  the  instigiiliou  of  Mr, 
Bruvetl,  niiiiiBter  of  Cromptou,  who  told  thefn  they  mtist  stnnd  to  it  now  rather 
thaa  Icx^  their  urms,  and  that  he  would  pistol  thfirm  that  gave  back, 

*Thert'upou  order  was  givcu  to  the  gcueimrs  troop  to  fall  on,  who  did  so,  and 

received  a  repuke  asd  iome  losse  through  the  di^dirantsgc  of  the  pJnc^s  for  the 

ciuh-men  Rhot  from  the  bank  of  the  old  work,  and  kept  the  passage  with  musquets 

1    '     ''       vt^apons,  which  was  no  hroader  than  for  three  horse  to  march  abreast. 

ttempt  we  lost  ti  man  or  two,  had  tight  or  nine  woundtd,  six  or  seven 

L   .:cd.     Upon  this.  Major  Desborongh,  with  the  general's  regiment,  went 

rouiid  about  a  ledge  of  the  hill  and  made  a  hard  shift  to  dimbc  up  and  enter  on 
tlieir  rear  ;  which  they  no  socmer  discerned  but  after  a  short  dispute  they  ran.  and 
the  possage  formerly  assaulted  was  opened,  and  all  the  cluhmen  dispereed  and 
disarmed,  some  slain,  many  wounded  ;  the  rest  slid  and  tumbled  down  that  great 
steep  hill  to  the  hazard  of  their  necks.  There  were  brought  away  400  of  them  to 
Shrawton,  of  which  number  200  were  wounded  in  this  bkirmiah.  Captain  Pattlsou 
was  sore  hurt  on  our  side,  of  which  afterwards  he  dyed*  and  about  12  more.  We 
found  among  them  16  of  our  men,  whom  they  had  disarmed  and  taken  prisoners, 
and  threaten<fd  lo  hang  some  of  them  ;  but  the  tables  were  then  turned.  We 
quartered  that  night  at  Shrawton,  and  kept  the  clubmen  in  the  church,  and  with 
them  four  vicars  and  curats,  which  were  taken  with  them  upon  the  hill ;  whereof 
Mr.  Talbot  of  Milton,  aud  Law  ford  of  Aukford,  the  worst,  another*' 

and 


and  thorougbly  ^j^ood  SYSt«»ins  of  farming  hare ^'^coine 
ralized,  especially  on  lie  hill  districts.  IJetter  cotLiges  have 
been  Imilt  in  many  places.  The  price  of  labour  is  ou  the 
whole  rising-,  though  scarcely  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
some  of  the  sheep  and  corn-growing'  neighbourhoods  wages 
run,  according  to  Mr,  Darby,  tu'o  or  three  shillings  higher 
than  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  On  many  of  these  farms  he 
tells  us — writing  in  tlie  '  Bath  and  West  of  England  .lonmal  * — 
that  the  money  payments  range  from  eight  to  eleven  shillings 
a-week,  and  that  the  'allowances 'generally  represent  the  value  of 
three  and  sixpence  more  in  the  week-  A  well-known  agricul- 
turist, occupying  600  acres  in  West  Norfolk  and  1200  acres  near 
Dorchester,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  'the  farm-labourers 
arc  actually  in  the  receipt  of  higher  wages  in  Dorset  than  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  NorfoUv,'  In  some  districts,  on  the  other  hand*  < 
wages  remain  exactly  whrre  they  were  twenty  years  ago ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  labourer  still  gets  no  more  than  seven  and  eight 
shillings  in  money  besides  the  allowances.  The  truth  on  this 
head  of  labour-payment  seems  to  be,  that  the  county  is  in  a  state 
of  transition,  but  of  transition  only,  as  yet.  Certain  districts 
on  the  hills  may  challenge  comparison  anywhere;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  the  low-lying  districts  and  on  the  hills. 
Dorset  is  tripartite :  the  three  sections  being  /efo,  petr^a^  descrta  ; 
clay,  chalk,  sand  ;  vale,  down,  and  heath.  The  chalk  region  is, 
and  is  likely  to  remain,  the  '  crack  '  region  of  Dorset  farming ; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  fair  to  judge  of  the  entire  county  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  chalk -farms  alone. 

One  word  should  be  said  before  passing  on  about  the  truck- 
system,  or  system  of  allowances.  As  long  as  the  labour*payment 
is  made  up  in  this  way  from  vations  sources  in  kind,  so  long 
there  will  be  the  liability  to  abuse,  and  often  the  certainty.  It 
has  been  well  pjinted  out  in  the  Titnes^*  that  the  lalx>urer  is  in 
this  manner  kept  entirely  dejiendcnt  upon  his  master's  caprices. 
Wlien  the  fuel  is  something  more  than  men-  furze,  and  the  bushel 
of  tailing-wheat  or  *  gristing'  is  sound  ami  of  good  quality,  the 
man  is  well  off  j  but  where  the  fuel  has  to  be  used  primarily  in 
drying  the  grist  which  has  been  scrv^ed  out  too  damp  for  the 
miUer — a  case  which  has  actually  appeared  in  published  evidence 
— or  where  the  man's  own  labour  is  employed  without  compen** 
sation  in  cutting  the  fuel,  words  arc  indeed  weak  to  expose  and 
to  ceiwure  enough  the  injustice  done  to  the  poor. 

We  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  details  of  progress  in  the 

*  Sc»  the  letter  of  an  able  correspondent,  Msrch  6»  1861 . 

cultivation 
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cultivatJon  of  the  soil.  Tbr  broad  barks  of  tTlf*  clowns  were 
aLrencly  In'^nning  to  be  furn>wecl  up  as  long  ago  aa  li<4U,  wlien 
the  use  of  artificifti  manuxes  was  also  be^inning^  to  lie  rtcogniscd^ 
But  tliis  was  the  i!Li\y  of  small  things*  The  farmer*  of  I>r>f$et 
now  spcnrl  more  than /J>r/y  ilwusand  a  year  on  art! fi rial  manores, 
nb^  that  sum  going  for  5U|>erphosphatp  alniiL'.     A  single 

agi  ust,  on  4<X)  acres  €>f   ajraWe,*  expends  20()h  a-ycar  on 

miiniuTs  appropriated  to  green  crops  only.  Another  finds  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  injn  on  his  farm  costs  him  an  annual  Lundred 
pounds;  and  the  labour-bill  commoiilj  exceeds  the  rent  in 
amouat  The  artificial  food  market  is  said  by  one  of  the  ablest 
jadges  in  the  county  to  show  still  j^eatcr  advances  than  the 
manirres.  Between  350^)  and  40()0  tons  of  oilcake  are  now 
(18GI )  annually  required  in  Dorset :  the  value  of  which,  reckoned 
at  IsLut  year's  a\  erat^e  prices,  will  reach  a  pro3timate  total  of  35,000/. 
Then  there  has  been  a  radical  reform  measure  in  the  mode»  of 
cnoppin^.  Onlj  seven  years  back  the  Norfolk  four-course  was 
nenrly  universal ;  it  has  now  g-ivcn  way  on  the  better  class  of 
soils  tn  a  seven-course  shift,  much  more  fitted  to  meet  modern 
reijuirementSj  and  to  sjccurc  the  aelvantages  of  autumn  cultivation. 
Among-  the  n>ot*crop8,  manja^els  have  very  larf^tly  taken  the  place 
of  swedes,  and  Dorset  farmers  incline  to  the  belief  that  tlie  turnip- 
plant  is  about  to  follow  the  potato  on  the  road  to  ruin.  On  the 
flinty  chalks  of  the  Blandford  district  sainfoin  is  rapidly  winning 
its  way.  Sainfoin  delights  in  a  loose  nibbly  subsoil:  it  will  re* 
main  in  the  soil  seven  or  eight  years,  and  the  aftermath  is 
invaluable  for  sccuririg  the  high  and  rapid  proof  of  lambs.  This 
is  the  quality  which  chiefly  recommends  it  in  the  eye  of  the 
Dorset  farmer,  who  rightly  regards  his  sheephusbandry  as  the 
basis  of  all  agricultural  progrc-ss  in  the  county.  We  are  assured 
by  an  observer  whose  position  gives  him  the  best  possible  right 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  land,  that  the  sheep  and  wwil  markets 
of  Dorset  more  than  double  in  value  the  same  markets  of  any 
equal  area  in  England,  This  source  of  revenue  all  but,  if  not 
eoftirely,  clears  the  rental  of  the  county  ;  and  reckoning  that  at  an 
average  of  20jr.  an  acre^  we  arrive  at  an  annual  return  from  the 
dieep  and  wool  oi"  631,(580/.  Taking  one  part  of  I>orset  with 
anoiher,  we  may  think  of  the  labour-bill  aUo  as  being  annually 
fUscbarged  by  the  sheep. 

Noble  water-meadows  are  kept  up  in  some  part»  of  the  Vule 
of  Blackmoor,  and  in  the  Maiden  Newttm  valley  watercnl  by  the 
Rome,  which  feeds  a  line  of  similar  meadows,  though  not  all  of 
the  same  quality,  reaching  away  seaward  far  below  Dorchester, 
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A  very  splendid  breed  of  Devon  cattle  is  reared  by  Mr  fope 
at  Great  Toller,  in  the  Maiden  Newton  district.*  Every  one  haft 
heard  of  Dorset  butter ;  but  it  is  not  so  widely  known  that  the 
Holstein  and  Holland  farmers  have  stolen  a  march  upon  our 
English  dairies  by  the  use  of  common-sense  in  packing  their 
butter.  Badly  packed  in  shaky  casks,  butter  of  the  best  quality 
will  'go  to  grease  ;'  and  the  market-reports  during  the  summer 
months  very  often  show  that  the  Dorset  consignments  have  met 
their  fate  in  that  way.  The  old-world  ow^ners  of  a  fcw^  old- 
world  farmhouses  still  brew  and  consume  the  renowned  double 
ale  of  other  days.  But  the  star  of  the  Dorsetshire  beer-trade  has 
long  since  paled  before  new-fangled  notions  and  bitter  ale.  Of 
wheat  very  few  shiploads  move  eastward  to  London ;  but  the 
Cornish  miners  de{>end  largely  on  soppHes  from  Dorset.  Be* 
tween  forty  and  filty  steam-engines  are  working  away  u[»on  the 
wheat-farms  J  and  the  tall  chimney  raises  a  frequent  protest 
against  the  notion  that  the  county  has  taken  up  a  permanent 
position  behind  the  age.  What  an  average  Dorset  farm  in  the 
corn  and  sheep  districts  really  is,  and  how  it  is  commonly  laid 
out,  the  following  statement  of  figures  will  show.t  Take  5(K) 
acres  as  the  mean  area,  and  out  of  these  allow  300  to  tillage,  60 
to  dry  or  watcrefl  meadow,  and  100  to  ewe-leaze  or  sheep-walk. 
Cow-leaze  ground,  home-crofts,  paddock,  and  homestead  will 
make  up  the  40  remaining  acres*  On  the  larger  farms,  ranging 
from  1200  to  1500  acres,  there  will  be  a  much  greater  piT»por-»^M 
tion  of  down-laufl  and  sheep-pastures,  with  good  and  useful^^ 
breadths  of  coppice  and  wiHidland. 

The  greater  farming  lights  have  for  many  years  ptist  perceived 
the  uses  of  frequent  consultation  ;  and  the  Farmers*  Clubs  of 
Bland  ford,  Win  frith,  and  Mil  borne  have  done  good  service,  and 
won  a  name  beyond  the  count v  border.  The  estate  of  Luhvortli 
Castle  is  said  to  have  risen  30  per  cent  in  value  w^ithin  a  iew  yeai 
of  the  time  when  the  Winfrith  Club  was  set  on  foot.  A  feeli 
against  admitting  the  squirearchy  to  a  share  in  these  agricultural 
deljate-nights  is  now  happily  giving  way.  That  tlie  meetings 
should  have  been  at  first  regarded  as  a  sort  o{  conutia  tribnta  was 
natural  enough  ;  but  exclusiveness  is  now  seen  to  be  out  of  place, 
as  the  interests  of  sijuirc  and  farmer  are  the  same  in  relation  to 
nearly  all  the  subjects  discussed  ;  and  the  cause  of  sound  culti- 
vation is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  loser  by  shutting  the  diM:>r  of  a 
useful  conference  in  t!ie  face  of  the  largest  holders. 

The  hunting  reputation  of  Dorset  is  high,  and  well  uieritocl. 

•  The  breed  is  saiil,  however,  rapidly  to  degenerate  in  Dorset  tmk&a  there  be  J 
frequent  iofiisioii  of  fresh  bhx)tl  from  the  native  district, 
t  Mr  Kuegg's  Paper  in  tbe  Bath  Agriciiltuml  Journiil,  Vllh,  Part  I. 
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In  no  county  is  the  sport  pursued  with  jB:reater  ardour.  The 
Vale  of  Black  moor,  from  the  Hays  of  Sir  Thomas  Delalinde  and 
the  White  Hart,  has  been  famous  for  its  sport  All  classes  enter 
into  it.  Meets  at  Short- Wood »  or  at  Stock  (now,  alas  !  deprived 
of  its  enthusiastic  master),  are  matter  of  no  small  county  interest. 
Nowhere  is  the  crime  of  vulpicide, — 

*  Oh  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  ^ortmnan*$  ear,' — 

more  odious.  An  anient  sportsman,  not  many  years  since,  is 
^said  at  some  public  meeting  to  have  thus  tersely  expressed  hira- 
yjself: — 'Sir,  1  believe  that  a  man  who  would  kill  a  fox  would 
kill  his  own  father.'  This  may  appear  strong-  language,  but  it 
shows  the  detestation  in  which  the  offence  is  hckh  The  fly- 
fisher  will  also  find  himself  well  off  in  this  county.  The 
growth  of  trout  in  rivers  is   well   known  to  teli  a  tale  of  the 

auality   of   the  water  with  reference  to  irrigation — two-pound, 
iree-pound,  and  even  five-pound  fish  occurring  in  the  soft  waters 
I  of  the  chalk,  when  fish  of  equal  age  in  moory  or  stained  waters 
I  rarely  get  beyond  half  a  |>ound.     This  speaks  well  for  the  streams 
,  of  the  Frome  for  several  miles  above  antl  l>elow  the  county  town. 
Excellent  fish  abound  from  Frampton  Court,  where  the  represen- 
I  tadve  of  the   Sberidans  now  lives,  to  Lord  Ilchester's  interesting 
old  farmhouse  of  Wood sford -Strang ways,  the  remnant  of  a  grand 
old  quadrangular   *  man  or- place '  which   belonged  to  an  nnruly 
,  Earl  of  Devon,  and  was    battered   down  by  Edward  IV.     The 
farm- people  will  still  show  you  *-Gunbill  Mound'  in  an  adjoin- 
I  ing  field.     The  Stour,  within   the  limits  of  Dorset,  is   no  fly- 
fishing stream ;  but  better  sport  is  found  in  its  waters  after  the 
confluence    with  the  Avon  near  Cbristcburch,    in    Hampshire. 
Otters  have  Ijeen  hunted  on  both  the  Frome  and  the  Stour  within 
quite  recent  years.* 

There  is  much  to  attract  the  zoological  observer  within  tlie 
county,  A  breed  of  roe-deer  was  introduced  by  Lord  Dorchester, 
who  formerly  owned  the  noble  property  of  Milton  Abbey,  and  a 
few  stragglers  have  been  seen  stepping  across  the  gorse  and  lieath 
near  Yeltowhara  Woods,  not  far  from  Dorchester,  Before  the 
disforesting  of  Cran borne  Chace,  in  1828,  twelve  thousand  head 
of  fallow-deer  ranged  over  the  lands  of  the  unlucky  proprietors 
w*ithin  the  Chace.  Fourteen  Dorset  parishes  were  large  gainers 
by  the  disforesting ;  and  between  4000  and  5000  acres  of  down, 
common,  and  coppice  have  been  broken  up  since  that  time. 
There  is  a  golden-eagle  preserved  at  Sherborne  Castle^  shot  by 
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Btaodlord. 
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the  kerjicr  near  a  dead  deer  in  the  park.  The  white-tailed  eagle 
hfts  made  its  appearance  on  Mtjrden  Heathy  where  the  marsh- 
harrier  and  black-oTouse  have  also  been  known.  The  osprey 
has  been  seen  in  the  vale  of  the  little  Bredy,  and  the  hobby  in 
Middle  borough  Woofls.  Short-eared  owls  are  common ;  the 
tawny-owl  broods  over  the  deported  glories  of  Cran borne  Chace, 
occasionally  visiting  Blackmoor  Vale.  Pere^ino-falcons  are 
now  and  then  obsened  in  the  Isle  of  Purl>eek  or  along  the  Lul- 
worth  coast,  and,  further  inland,  on  Knighton  Heath  ;  but  the 
great  b\istard  is  seen  no  more  on  the  wide  downs  where  be  wii» 
once  well  known,*  The  Vale  of  Blackmoor  boasts  an  original 
and  unwearied  entomologist,  still  keen  in  his  favonrite  pursuit. 
During  fifty  loner  years,  steadily  as  a  veteran  fox-huntcr,  Mr. 
Dale,  of  Glanville*s  Wootton,  lias  chased  the  moth  and  butterfly, 
nor  has  liis  zeal  been  unrewarded.  He  is  the  first,  and  as  yet 
the  only,  discoverer  of  the  haUvtophagnx^  a  member  of  the  ord( 
Sirejmptera ;  and  the  homopternus  Ulti^nz  tnria  was  new  to 
Bri^in  when  he  fouml  it  near  LulwnrtK  The  sea-coast  between 
Swonage  and  Lul worth,  Portland  Island,  and  Mr,  Dale's  owit 
neighbourhood  in  the  Vale,  are  the  best  entomological  groundf 

in  the  county.  

Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  no  musician,  used  to  say  that  wihl-^i^M 
flowers  supplied  him  with  his  music.  Not  finding  in  his  mind^^H 
any  link  l>etween  deep  emotions  and  musical  sounds,  he  vm^ 
aware  of  a  very  strong  link  connecting  such  emotions  with  wood- 
anemones  and  wood-sorrel.  Warwickshire  was  therefore  com- 
pai-atively  dull  and  dumb  to  him  ;  but  he  misrht  have  found  a 
pei'pctual  liarmony  in  Dorset.  There  is  perhaps  hard! 3^  any 
county,  except  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  flora  of  which 
would  yield  a  larger  catalogue  to  the  careful  observer.  The  sea- 
coast,  the  sands  and  bogs,  the  hills  and  vaUe>^  of  the  chalk, 
and  the  stiff  clays  (alternating  with  limestone)  of  the  upper 
oolite — all  contribute  to  tlie  list,  and  are  adorned  by  a  flora 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  profusion  of  common  spring- 
flowers  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  all  parts  of 
England,  seem  in  the  southern  counties  to  turn  ever}-  bank  inta 
a  garden,  and  nowhere  more  than  in  parts  of  Dorset,  Even 
an  unscientific  lover  of  Nature  could  not  spend  many  days 
in  the  neighbourhootl  of  the  heaths,  and  in  some  of  the  vale 
districts,  without  noticing  their  richness  in  this  respect,  with  a 
vague  impulse  perhaps  towards  l)ecoming  a  collector,  or  at  any 
rate  a  more  intelligent  reader  of  the  book  open  before  him.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  Icnr^  to  recr^ise  a  rare  plant  amidst  the  crtiwd 

•  Tht  croisVill  (Lajtia  curcttoitrts,  YiUTcll)  is  also  found  in  DorsoC 
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of  MlM»r  beantie«,  hpTP  fire  subjometl  the  names  of  a  few  less 
romrnon  flowers  belon^inp^  ta  the  countv,  with  their  localities. 
ElecAin[Kine  (Inula  Hdcmam)  is  found  at  Haselbary  Bryan,  in 
the  Vale  of  Blackmoor ;  Pimpucula  Ltisitanica^  a  specries  of 
liutterwDit,  on  a  bog"  oeur  Dorchester,  and  probably  on  vnrious 
rither  parts  of  tlie  lieaths ;  Erica  ciliaris  and  the  Getttiami  jmeU' 
mortonf/i^  in  Purl>eck.  The  bee-orchis  occurs  in  sereral  places 
on  the  chalk  and  oolite,  especially  iieor  the  sea,  and  the  rarer 
flTKjrchis    at    Bingham's    Mekombe.      To    these    we    may    add 

*  l^d y Vtresses  ^  {^Spiranikfi  anftmmaUt)^  plentiful  at  Swana^ 
and  elsewhere;  the  Vicia  sifhestris  in  wotxls  on  the  chalk; 
thtf  Gn/fea  lutea   at   Hilton;  xYil*   Cetera ch  officinaria  near  Dot- 

*  :  antl   the  beautiful  Osmunda  reffahs  in  a  few  places  on 

D«>rset,  as  every  one  knows,  bears  the  stamp  of  chalk  set  upon 
it  in  its  lengrth  and  in  its  breadth.  One-third  part  of  the  county ^ — 
an  area  of  more  than  three  hundred  square  miles  in  all— belonpfs 
to  this  formation  ;  and  the  jsrreat  arms  of  the  chalk-downs  aflbrd 
the  rra^liest  key  to  the  entire  geolo^cal  structure.  Clay  and 
sand  occupy  somewhat  more  than  another  third,  and  the  rest  is 
pnrcelled  out  among  gravels,  loams,  and  different  kinds  of  waste. 
The  chalk-downs  trend  away  from  east  to  west  The  northern 
and  bulkier  limb  starts  from  near  Shaftesbury,  and  the  southern 
and  thinner  one  from  the  eastern  end  of  Purbeck.  They  enclose 
the  *  trough  of  Poole/  a  disti^iet  of  Bags  hot  sands  or  plastic  clay, 
witli  other  formations  above  the  chalk,  and  unite  near  Beaminster 
in  the  extreme  west.  The  north  down  has  a  pretty  uniform 
width  of  ten  miles :  the  south  seldom  measures  more  than  two 
miles  across,  and  is  casemated  seaward  along  part  of  its  range  by 
the  oolite  facings  of  the  cliffs.  The  outer  escarpment  of  the 
higher  line,  skirtetl  by  a  narrow  strip  of  greensand,  abuts  on  the 
Kinimerid go  and  Oxford  clays  of  the  famous  Vale  of  Blackmoor, 
antl  these  formations  are  in  their  turn  belted  by  c^mbrash  and 
calcareous  grit,  with  occasionnl  patches  of  fuller's  earth, 

Blackmoor  was  anciently  called  IVatchet  or  Whitehart  Forest^ 

*  The  folloving  mnj  he  odded  to  the  list,  thmtgh  some  among  the  numlH^r  am 
bj  no  means  rare;  ComfHMiftla  nipunculfti',  in  Etcombe  Wood,  near  Jibudford: 
Hellelxjriiie  (■^ifhictts)^  found  between  Hod  and  UamiUon  Hills:  the  gmcefnl 
flowering  rush  {Bntomm  nmhttliitvi)^  and  wluteiralerUly  (iVy»j»;>A/ra(i/?w>),  calted  by 
Withering  the  '  queen  of  British  flowers  ; '  these  last  are  both  found  in  the  M^aters 
of  the  Siour  that  skirt  l>ord  Portraaa*s  park  at  Bryansrtone,  and  at  Hammoon. 
There  is  a  curious  ac4!ount  giveu  in  Lander  of  the  tenure  by  which  Br^aufctoue  is 

brM  r — *  Tins  was  held  in  grand  «rr^ *■*   '  y  «  pretty  odd  joenlar  tenore,  tiz., 

by  Eliding  a  mas  to  go  before  the  Ju  for  40  days  whea  be  should  make 

i*Br  in  ir^cotland  (some  records  say  in  i re-headed  and  bare-footed,  in  his 

shirt  and  linneD-drawers,  holding  in  one  band  a  bow  without  a  etrtngi  in  the  other 
an  arrow  witLoot  fflalhef*.' 
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tiie  tale  bein^  that  Henry  HI,  here  hunted  a  beautiful  white  hart,. 
and  s}jaroti  its  life.  This  hart  was  by  and  by  killed  at  Kin^*ft 
Stai?  Bridge  in  Pulham  villag-e,  by  Sir  Thomas  Delalinde,  for 
whtcb  offence  he  'was  punished  with  imprisonment  and  grievous 
fine;  and  the  fine  was  levied  annually  upon  his  lands,  and  the 
lands  of  those  who  followed  with  him  in  the  chase  of  the  Koyal 
White  Hart/  Fuller,  after  an  interval  of  four  hundred  years^ 
lound  himself  mulcted  on  this  old  score,  *  Myself/  he  say% 
'Imtli  paid  a  share  for  the  sauce,  who  never  tasted  any  of  the 
meat ;  so  that  it  seems  King's  venison  is  sooner  eaten  than 
digested/  What  is  now  Holwell  Manor-house  was  formerly  the 
principal  Lodge  of  the  Forest  of  Blackmoor,  and  was  then 
tenanted  by  the  King^s  warder.  It  is  said  to  have  bc^n  built  ^m 
about  the  year  1370,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111,,  and  is  still  ^H 
standing  in  good  preservation,  with  its  moat,  and  the  remnant  of  ^| 
a  portcullis.  Besides  Blackmoor,  Manwocnl  (on  Forest  Laws\ 
in  a  list  of  sixty-nine  old  English  hunting-grounds,  names  Bere, 
Gillingham,  and  Perbroke  (Purbeck)  Forests  as  belonging  to 
Dorset,  The  vale  boasts  of  170,000  acres,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Stour  and  the  Cale,  with  their  little  afilucnts.  Besides 
innumerable  dairy  cows,  it  rears  oxen  as  bulky  as  those  of  the 
red  sandstone  vales  and  alluvial  marsbes  of  Somerset;  and  it 
sends  yearly  to  London  more  pigs  than  either  Somerset  or  Devon. 
The  Blaekmoor  oaks  are  well  known  to  a  thriving  little  ship- 
building firm  at  Bridpc»rt,  whose  models  find  growing  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Liverpool  buyers.  Trees  of  120  cubic  feet  are  not 
uncommon. 

Below^  the  westward  junction  of  the  downs  the  chalk  border* 
on  the  marlstone  and  lias  of  the  Bridjiort  and  Lyme  Regis 
country.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  jxitches  of  greensand  occur ;  and 
on  one  side  of  tliem  rises  Pillesdon  Pen,  the  highest  point  in  Uie 
county,  934  feet  above  the  sea.  This  hill  stands  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Broad winsor,  where  Fuller  once  ministered  ;  and  close 
by  is  Lewesdon  Hill,  the  subject  of  Crowe's  descriptive  poem 
called  by  that  name  and  so  much  admired  by  Rogers.  The  two 
heights  serve  for  landmarks  in  the  Channel,  being  known  to 
sailors  as  the  *  Cow  and  Calf;'  and  neighbours  living  side  by 
side  without  familiar  intercourse  are  said  by  West  Dorset  men 
to  be — 

^  Afi  near  akin 
As  Lew'sou  Hill  and  PiUesdon  Pen/ 

Another  proverb  grows  out  of  the  flax  district  near  Bridjwrt 
in  this  far-west  comer,  which  w*as  once  a  hemp-growing  district 
as  welL  *  Stabbed  with  a  Bridport  dagger,'  is  as  much  as  to  say 
'  hanged  at  the  gallows  \  though  Leland,  who  missed  the  point 

of 
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^  saying-,  rins  taien  it  literally,  and  fallen  into  the  blunder 
that  '  here  Ik?  good  daggers  made'  Two  thousand  people^  more 
or  less,  earn  their  bread  in  the  flax-mills  and  rope- walks  of 
B rid  port  or  the  neighbourhood ;  and  an  old  charter  conferred  a 
monopoly  of  navy  conlage  on  the  town,  which  still  supplies  a 
good  deal.  Tlie  fields  are  gay  in  June  with  the  blue  Hower  of 
the  flax,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  July  or  August,  if  it  has 
escapetl  its  worst  enemy ^the  worm  of  a  mild  and  wet  spring. 
Fine  as  the  view  is  from  Pillesdon  Pen,  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
view  from  Bulbarrow,  the  loftiest  point  on  a  grand  chalk-reach 
in  the  north  down,  and  from  Blackdown,  an  isolated  point  of 
plastic  clay  near  Dorchester,  crownetl  with  a  beacon-tower  in 
memory  of  Nelson's  Hardy,  who  was  bom  in  a  village  at  the 
foot  ,From  Bui  ha  now  you  look  northward  into  Somerset  as  far 
as  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  the  Quantocks,  and  sfjuthwanl  to  Port- 
land and  the  Channel.  From  Haidj's  Tower,  if  you  are  facing 
the  sea  and  the  day  is  clear,  Freshwater  Cliffs  lx>und  the  view  on 
the  extreme  left,  antl  on  the  right  the  headlands  of  Babbicombe 
make  the  last  point  in  a  beautiful  ami  bmken  coast-line. 

Moving  up  the  southern  escarpment  of  the  downs  as  far  as 
Weymouth  and  Portland,  we  shall  find  the  chalk  bordering  a 
district  of  greensand,  Purbeck  beds,  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  with 
a  medley  o(  middle  and  lower  oolites  between  that  and  the  sea. 
This  is  the  district  which  was  reported  on  in  1830  by  J7ean 
Buckland  and  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  before  the  Geological  Society.* 
In  it  they  found  a  succession  of  marine  deposits — from  the  lias 
to  the  Portland  stone — during  the  period  of  which  formations 
large  numbers  of  Plesiosaurs  were  the  most  conspicuous  inha- 
bitants of  a  sea  covering  what  is  now  the  country  between 
Wevmonth  and  Lvme,  where  their  remains,  with  those  of  the 
Ichtliyosaur  and  Pterodactyle,  lie  so  thickly  imbedded  in  the 
Has.  WTien  this  sea  vanished,  a"  forest  of  large  cone^bearing 
trees  and  of  Cvcadeoid  pUmts,  indicating  a  warm  climate,  sup- 
plied its  place.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  diluvium  topping  the 
lias  near  Lvme  church,  many  rhinoceros*  teeth  and  parts  of 
elephants'  tusks  have  been  Ibund,  and  several  nearly  perfect  tusks 
have  been  got  from  a  similar  cap  of  diluvium  near  Char  mouth, 
one  of  which  tusks — nine  feet  eight  inches  in  length—is  now  iii 
the  Museum  of  the  Geolofjical  Society.  In  process  of  time  the 
dry  land  of  the  Cycatleoid  forest  came  to  be  a  kind  of  estuary, 
extending  proliably  far  away  into  Wiltshire,  and  lii^ttomed  by  a 
triple  de|wsit,  fresh-water  shells  appearing  in  the  lf>west  bed, 
oyster-shells  in  the  mill  die,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  in  the 
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pppgf.     Then  came  the  sea  again,  brinjring  witii  it 
wior  depooilt  oi  the  greeasand   attd  tbe  chalk,  and  tlien 
CrmoEodocit  catastrophe  ujiset  everything^  prodtidn^  all  kixids 
coislOTlioiis  in  the  strata,  aod  iiiterfiectiiig  them  vrith  enorinotijl 
Ikoits,  of  which  the  great  upcast  of  Rid^eway — ^fteeii  iinles  in 
^rom  eod  to  eand — is  t}je  chief  example.     One  rcvolLlt^lit 
>  pfeeeded  the  advent  of  that  tranquil  state  of  external  natim 
we  now  enjoy.    A  series  of  stupendous  inundations  seems, 
all  grvfW  still,  to  liave  swept  over  the  regrion^  scooping  out 
the  nuinberlesa  oomb^  among  the  hills,  denudin^^  and  smoothing 
their    slopca,    rompleXely   modifying    the    previous   surface,   and 
partially  ovCTspreading  the  country  witii  diluvial  gravel. 

The  Dorset  coast  has  been  fortunate  in  its  describers.  At 
Whitenose,  the  extreme  easterly  point  of  Weymouth  Bay,  the 
Buck  land  and  De  la  Beche  survey  no  longer  serves  us ;  but  this  is 
precisely  the  point  to  which  Mantell's  description,*  beginning  at 
8wanage,  the  easterly  extremity  of  Purbeck,  comes  down.  We 
<3tmiot,  however,  follow  Mantell  just  yet,  being  bound  at  th^H 
junction  of  the  two  sun^eys  by  a  tie  of  more  than  local  interesp^^ 
Taking  our  stand  on  the  great  wall  of  the  Ridgeway  fault,  and 
looking  south  over  the  undulating  slopes  of  the  Weymouth  level, 
watrrctl  by  the  little  Vk^^y^  at  whose  source  George  111.  loved  to 
take  his  morning  draught,  we  get  a  full  view  of  Portland  Island, 
with  all  its  belongings ; — the  Chesil  Bank,  that  curious  natural 
bomer  of  shingle  defying  the  westerly  and  south-westerly  gales; 
tiie  long  timber-«tage  of  the  new  Breakwater,  now  fast  approach- 
ing ccnnpletion,  and  destined  Xu  supply  to  the  Harbour  of  Refuge 
the  same  defence  on  the  oast  and  south-cast  that  is  afforded  by 
the  mainland  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Cliesil  Bank  and  the 
island  on  the  other  sides: — the  dull  Jine  of  convict  l)uildings  oa 
the  summit  of  the  island,  where  about  15(X)  men  pass  through  a 
aocond  term  of  i>ena]  servitude  after  nine  montlis  at  Pentonville 
or  Millljank,  and  where  a  large  section  of  them  are  employed  in 
lading  the  breakwater- waggons  with  the  rubble  which  goes  to 
raalie  the  bank  below  the  staging : — the  long  white  escarpment 
which  forms  the  western  face  of  the  island,  and  looks  as  if  all  the 
quarry  waste  of  all  the  quarries  that  were  ever  worked  had  been 
shot  over  it  j — the  dangerous  Kace  off  the  Bill  in  the  distimce, 
and  tlie  united  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombo  Regis  ski 
ing  the  beautiful  bay  on  the  near  side  of  tlie  harbour. 
convicts  do  not,  properly  speaking,  act  as  quarrymen,  so  far  as 
the  breakwater  is  concerned  ;  they  are  only  required  to  shovel  up 
that  vast  mass  of  rubbly  waste — it  has  been  cstijuated  at  a  weight 


of  20,(KX),000  tons — wliicli  was,  until  the  Portland  Harbour  Act 
of  1847  was  passed,  lyinf^  useless  an  the  t^p  of  the  island.  This 
wealth  of  tlchri^^  aided  by  contributions  from  the  loose  layers  of 
calcareous  slate  and  black  cycadeous  loam,  which  form  the  cover- 
lid of  the  Poftland  bwls,  is  ample  material  for  the  great  bank 
that  now  stretches  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
The  layers  here  mentioned  are  the  '  dirt-bed  *  so  fully  explored 
bj  Dean  Buckland.  They  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest 
of  Cyradap,  not  one  species  of  which  grows  at  pi^esent  in  Europe ; 
and  what  the  workmen  know  as  '  crows*  nests '  are  the  huda  and 
tnmks  of  these  tropical  plants.  The  intermediate  layers  between 
the  dirt-bed  and  the  merchantable  stone  are  not  bard  to  specify. 
Calling  the  dirt-bed  the  co%erlid,  we  then  rome  upon  an  up]^r 
blanket  of  ^eajvstone/  and  a  lower  blanket  of  *  roach,*  before 
reaching  the  sheet  of  fine  architectural  material.  The  '  cap '  is 
an  irregular  IxhI  of  flint-nodules,  with  a  tliin  topping  of  earthy 
detritus ;  and  the  roach  is  a  layer  of  inferior  limestoncj  full  of 
cmvities  left  by  fresh-water  shells.  The  best  stone  or  *  white- 
lied'  itself  does  not  rest  immediately  upon  the  clay,  but  on  loi^^r 
and  valueless  oolitic  strata^  filled  with  veins  itf  flint  and  chert, 
and  with  characteristic  marine  shells.  The  whole  of  the  quarries 
are  Crown  projKTty,  and  the  private  lessees  pay  a  royalty  of  two 
ahlllings  on  every  ton  raised.  The  raising  of  one  ton  is  about  the 
week*s  work  of  a  single  quarryman,  who  earns  ten  shillings  by 
the  ton.  The  annual  export  of  stone  is  reckoned  at  50,000  tons  ; 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  tlie  island  will  bear  quarrying 
fur  two  thousand  years  to  come.  Inigo  Jones  drew  attention  to 
the  Portland  quarries  by  using  the  material  in  1614  for  the  lian- 
queting  Hall  of  Whitehall ;  St,  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster 
and  Black  friars  Bridges,  are  the  more  conspicuous  examples. 
Bat  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  the  stone  very  widely  indecfl ; 
and  many  of  the  London  churches  and  other  public  edifices 
were  bailt  or  restored  with  it  after  the  Great  Fire. 

The  trains  full  of  rubble  reach  the  Breakwater  by  a  series  of 
inclines,  and  are  immediately  run  out  to  tlie  end  of  the  staging 
by  small  locomotives.  As  each  waggon  passes  over  the  appointed 
place  of  delivery,  a  catch  holding  up  its  floor  is  knocked  away, 
and  in  tliis  manner  3000  tons  are,  during  full  work,  tumbled 
daily  with  great  uproar  into  the  sea,  the  bank  being  thus  gra- 
dually formed  with  a  clear  breadth  of  50<J  feet  at  the  base.  The 
inner  liml>  of  the  Breakwater,  reaching  600  yards  due  east  from 
the  shore,  is  adorned  with  a  noble  coping  of  hewn  stone,  ending 
in  a  *  head  '  of  100  leet  diameter^  on  which  a  small  fort^  mounting 
eight  guns,  has  just  been  placed.  The  outer  limb,  by  far  the 
longer  of  the  two,  after  running  a  short  distance  due  east,  turns 


sharply,  and  heads  a  paint  or  two  ofF  north  for  the  rest  of  its 
career.  The  near  end  of  this  limb  is  furnished  with  a  head 
answering  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  a  space  of  400  feet 
separates  these  hastions,  tlie  foundations  of  which  are  laid  25 
feet  below  low-water  level  of  spring-tides,  and  thus  allow  easy 
entrance  or  exit  to  line-of-battle  ships  at  all  times.  A  Ibrt, 
mounting  fifty  guns,  will  terminate  the  outer  limb  at  its  farther 
end  ;  and  the  whole  magnificent  area  of  the  harbour — more  than 
200O  acres  in  all — w^ill  be  protected  by  the  fortifications  actively 
progressing  on  the  northern  head  of  the  island.  Between  Uie 
Breakwater  and  the  Chesil  Bank  is  Portland  Castle,  a  low  fort 
cased  with  white  stone,  unpretending  enough  in  its  lo<ik,  i)ut 
with  something  of  a  history  belonging  to  it  Henry  Vlll.  built 
it  shortly  after  his  return  from  the  *  Fiekl  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ;' 
and  Jane  Seymour,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Catherine  Farr,  all 
had  a  grant  of  it  in  turn.  TJie  Royalists  contrived  to  wrest  it 
out  of  Parliamentary  hands  by  a  stratagem,  and  ftmnd  all  the 
rich  furniture  and  treasure  of  Ward  our  Castle  stored  within. 
How  Portland  came  by  its  name  is  a  vexetl  and  not  a  very  im- 
|>ortant  question.  We  have  seen  the  copy  of  a  Saxon  charter 
granting  the  island  to  the  '  ealden  mynstre  on  Wyncheastre ;'  and 
Camden  vouches  the  records  of  Winchester  Cathe<lral  to  the 
effec  t  that  a  Saxon  adventurer,  named  Port,  landed  here  at  a  date 
variously  stated,  but  not  later  than  the  sixth  or  sevendi  century, 
an<l  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  There  was  a  pitched 
battle  between  the  Danes  and  the  Portlanders  in  837^  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  islanders. 

The  Cliesil  Bank  is  one  of  the  longest  and  strangest  ridges  of 
pebbles  in  Europe.  From  its  Portland  extremity  it  extends 
north-w^estward  in  a  regular  curve  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  from 
this  it  is  separatetl  by  a  narrow  backwater,  called  tlie  Fleet, 
which  ends  in  Lord  Ilchester's  swan^decoy  at  Abbotsbury,  stocked 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  abbots  with  no  less  than  TOO©  swans. 
Tlie  Imnk  unites  with  the  mainland  here,  and  runs  along  the 
shore  nearly  six  miles  further — making  a  total  of  almost  sixteen 
— to  the  cliffs  at  Bui  ton  Castle,  near  Bridpoit.  The  breadth  at 
the  Abbotshury  end  is  170  yartls,  antl  200  at  Portian<l,  l>r>th 
reckonings  being  taken  at  low-water  of  spring-tides.  The  base 
of  blue  clay  is  covered  to  a  <lepth  of  from  four  to  six  feet  with  a 
coat  of  sraootii  round  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a  white  calcareous  spar, 
but  partly  of  cpiartz,  cliert,  and  jas|>er,  so  deep  that  a  horse's  Iegs.^H 
-^  knee  at  every  step»     The  soundest  theory  that^H 
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le,  Sid  mouth,  or  Bere  Head.  Otber  kinds  of  alitngle,  but  in 
verj  small  comparjitive  quantity,  may  Ix*  brought  down  by  the 
river  Otter  from  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Aylesbere  Hill.*  The 
size  of  the  pebbles  gradually  decreases  from  east  to  west  At 
Portland,  stones  are  often  picked  up  three  or  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  but  near  Bridport  they  are  no  bigg^er  than  coarse  particles 
of  sand,  and  four  or  five  go  to  the  inch.  The  change  is  gradual, 
but  so  constant  that  smugglers  landing  on  die  bank  in  thick 
weather  or  a  dark  night  can  tell  the  exact  spot  without  tlifficulty. 
The  cause  of  tJie  largest  shingle  being  found  tt>  leeward  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr,  Coode  to  be,  that  large  j>cbbles  of  exceptional 
dimensions  otfcr  nearly  the  whole  of  their  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  wind-waves,  and  are,  therefore,  far  more  easily  moved  than 
the  small  ones  which  are  closely  embedded  together,  and  over 
which  the  waves  have  a  tendency  to  travel.  Leland,  HolHnshed, 
and  Camden  all  speak  of  a  time  when  the  bank  was  liable  to  be 
broken  tlirough  by  a  gale.  This  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case ; 
but  what  has  been  the  amazing  violence  of  the  attacks  made  by 
the  south-west  winds,  these  facts,  carefully  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Cootie,  will  show:  'During  the  gale  of  December  27tb,  1852, 
the  (Quantity  of  shingle  scoured  away  between  Ablxjtsbury  and 
Portland  was  3,673,300  tons ;  and  the  quantity  thrown  in  during 
tlie  next  eighteen  days  was  2,671,500  tons.  On  the  23rd  of 
November  in  the  same  year  a  heavy  ground-swell,  consequent 
on  half  a  gale  of  only  four  hours'  duration  from  the  south-west, 
scotired  away,  within  eighteen  hours,  4,553,200  ttjns;  and  in 
five  days  afterwards  3,553,200  tons  of  shingle  were  found  to  have 
been  thrown  in  again.  These  quantities  were  derived  from 
careful  admeasurement  of  the  profile  of  the  bank.' 

Weymouth  lies  between  Portland  and  the  coast-point  at  which 
Manteirs  description  is  to  be  taken  up.  Before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  newer  borough  of  Melcofribe  Regis  (*  Regis ' 
originally  reierred  to  Edward  I.)  was  at  constant  feud  with  the 
older  Weymouth,  The  Government  then  interfered  and  com- 
pelled the  two  towns  to  become  incorporated,  in  which  state  they 
have  remained.  Leland  called  Mtdcombe  *^Miltoun,'  but  the 
more  mtxlem  name  was  coming  in  even  in  his  time.  *This 
town,*  he  says,  *  hath  been  far  bigger  than  it  is  now.  Tlie  cause 
of  this  is  layetl  on  to  the  Frenchmen,  that  yn  tymes  of  warre 
msid  this  towne  for  lak  of  defence.'  The  French  were  trouble 
some  enough  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  cause  the  port  privileges 


*  The  authority  for  thfse  details  is  the  published  abstract  of  an  able  pajx^r  by 
Mr.  Joho  Coode,  Eiig:iiieer-in-Cbief  of  the  Portland  Breakwater.  The  paper  wa» 
read  before  the  iustitate  of  Civil  Eugiueeri  In  1S53. 
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of  Weymouth  to  be  handetl  over  to  Poolo,  in  hopes  of  niaking^ 
them  reg^ard  the  less  defensible  place  as  not  worth  the  burning'. 
Ever  since  that  time  Poole  has  been  the  first  commercial  port  in 
the  county,  carryings  on  a  very  active  tratle  with  Newfoundland 
and  a  considerable  one  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  Weymouth  is  not  destitute  of  trading  activity,  but  its 
chief  g-lory  came  to  it  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Ralph 
Allen*  of  Bath  (the  Allworthy  of  *Tom  Jones*)  contrived  to 
make  it  a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
built  Gloucester  Lodge  (now  used  as  a  hotel)  in  1780,  and 
George  HI.  used  it  as  a  residence  for  many  seasons  succeeding 
the  year  1789. 

The  Dorset  cliffs  grow  finer  as  they  trend  eastward  from 
Whitenose  up  to  the  now  well-known  Lul worth  Cove  —  the 
Lynton  of  Dorsetshire.  At  I  folworth  Cliff,  adjacent  to  Wliite- 
nosc,  a  spontaneous  combustion  of  bituminous  shale  occurred  in 
1826,  and  caused  a  little  pseudo  volcano,  with  volumes  of  flame 
and  exhalations  of  sulphureous  vapour.  The  smouldering  went 
on  for  many  'years,  and  the  surrounding  clay  and  shale  were 
burnt  into  cellular  slag.  Decomposition  of  p>Tites,  with  which 
the  strata  abound,  was  the  t>rigin  of  this  outbreak.  The  con- 
tortions of  the  firestone,  gault,  w^ealden,  and  Purbeck  strata  at 
many  points  are  very  grott?sque.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
the  coves  with  which  the  coast  is  indented,  the  sea  having- 
worked  its  way  into  the  softer  sands  and  chalk  when  once  tho 
stone  casing  has  been  pierced.  Lul  worth  Cove  exiiibits  a  section 
of  all  the  strata  l^etween  the  chalk  and  the  oolite,  and  owes  its 
peculiar  form  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  these  strata  against 
the  action  of  the  sea.  At  Stair  Hole  there  is  a  barrier  of  Port- 
lanil  limestone  at  the  cove-mouth,  but  it  has  been  ruthlessly 
breached  by  the  sea,  which  rushes  in  at  high-water  through 
chinks  and  caverns.  Lul  worth  is  the  gem  of  the  coast,  and  has 
points  of  interest  distinct  from  its  formation  and  scenery.  Scarcely 
two  miles  from  the  cove  there  is  the  castle  of  the  Welds,  one 
of  the  oldest  families  in  England.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the 
drawings  of  Giles  Hussey,  a  native  of  Mamhull,  in  Dorset,  and 
a  protnge  of  the  owner  of  Lul  worth,  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  really  remarkable  man  may  he  seen 
in  Maton  s  *  Western  Counties '  (i,  25).  His  fundamental  notioit 
— lie  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  belated  Pythagorean — was 
this:  that  every  human  face  is  in  harmony  with  itself;  and  that 
if  the  keynote  is  once  obtained,  the  piYiportionate  intervals  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.     It  would  probably  be  an  easy  task  to 
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maintain,  if  not  to  demonstrate^  an  oppo&ite  theory,  namely,  that 
nine  out  of  any  ten  human  faces  do  not  present  us  with  harmonies 
at  all,  but  with  discords.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Hussey  has  left 
many  portraits  corrected  by  a  musical  scale,  and  believed  them 
all  to  have  gained  in  character  and  expression  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  method.  The  present  Castle  was  built  by  Lord 
Bindon,  a  junior  member  of  the  Howard  family,  in  1600 ;  the 
property  was  bought  from  the  Howards  by  the  Welds  in  1641. 
The  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bindon,  near  Wool  Bridge^ 
were  made  use  of  in  building  the  house ;  the.  site  of  which  abbey 
was  the  scene  oi  a  temporary  revival  of  monastic  life  early  in 
the  present  century,  when  a  colony  of  Trappist  refugees  was 
sheltered  there  by  Mr.  Weld  during  the  French  troubles.  The 
monks  have  long  since  been  recalled ;  but  the  place,  with  its 
sombre  alleys  and  fish-ponds,  is  still  worth  a  visi^  though  a  few 
lines  of  low  wall,  with  here  and  there  a  broken  arch  or  abbot's 
tomb,  alone  remain  to  represent  the  ancient  buildings. 

All  the  Purbeck  strata  may  again  be  found  compressed  in  the 
small  compass  of  Worbarrow  Bay,  with  fine  slopes  of  down  on 
the  top.  Hard  by  is  the  grand  profile  of  Gad  Cliff,  with  five 
hundred  feet  of  sheer  cliff  and  tangled  base,  and  a  famous  speci- 
men of  a  Cycadeoid  tree  among  the  dibris  of  the  oolite.  This 
tree  is  encased  in  a  bed  of  limestone ;  the  pith  is  discernible 
surrounded  with  bundles  of  fibre,  and  the  bark  is  well  defined. 
From  Gad  Cliff  we  descend  to  Kimmeridge,  die  land  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  which  abounds  in  the  dark-blue  beds,  and  is  quar- 
ried under  the  name  of  Kimmeridge  coal.  The  so-called  '  coal- 
money  '  has  long  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  refuse 
pieces  thrown  aside  by  the  makers  of  beads,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  for  the  Roman  population.  The  base  of  the  shales  is 
alumina,*  which  exists  in  such  quantities  that  some  of  the  mate- 
rial has  been  used  as  a  source  of  alum,  and  a  former  owner  of  the 
property  erected  works  for  the  purpose.  The  really  important 
extracts  are  a  light  oil,  very  fine,  extremely  volatile,  and  quite 
€X>lourless,  suitable  for  the  same  purposes  as  coal-naphtha ;  and 
a  dense  oil,  with  good  properties  as  a  lubricant,  and  possible 
merits  as  a  material  for  binning  in  lamps.  The  residue  of  the 
shale  is  a  porous  kind  of  coke,  which  has  been  used — though  not 
widely — as.  a  manure. 

But  it  is  vain  to  attempt  writing  in  detail  of  a  coast  like  this. 
Whoever  visits  Dorset  with  a  sujfficient  pair  of  legs  should  ex- 
plore Purbeck,  and  especially  the  Purbeck  coast,  on  foot. 
Between  Kimmeridge  and  Poole  harbour  he  will  stop,  where  we 

*  Baegg. 
X  2  cannot, 


cannot,  at  Lord  Eldon*s  beautiful  valley  of  Encombe — at 
chantry  crowning  the  440  perpendicular  feet  of  St  Alban'< 
(AldhelmV)  Head* — at  the  curious  platform  called  Dancing- 
Led«re,  the  floor  of  an  old  quarrj— and  at  the  grand  old  cliff- 
quarry  of  Tilly  Whim,  near  Swanage,  said  to  have  been  last 
worked  during  the  building  of  Corfe  Castle.  Swanage  is  a 
pleasant  little  watering-place,  and  unsurpassed  probably  as  a 
centre  of  geological  exploration.  The  Purbeck  strata  above  the 
town  have  an  estimated  thickness  of  275  feet,  nearly  half  con- 
sisting of  merchantable  layers  ;  and  many  are  the  remains  of 
saurians  and  chelonians  found  in  the  pits  by  the  workmen. 
Mantel  1  has  described  at  length  the  Goniopkolis  crassidenSy  or 
'Swanage  crocodile,'  which  was  found  here  in  1847,  and  whose 
unwieldy  bones  now  rest  in  the  British  Museum,  Once  at 
Swanage,  one  mujst  mount  the  Ballard  Down,  the  eastern  end  of 
the  great  south  range  of  chalk  down,  which  looks  across  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  rises  again  from  the  sea.  From  the 
Ballard  jou  lool^  down  on  the  pretty  bay  and  village  of  Stud  land 
close  by  the  foot,  with  a  seat  of  the  Bankes  family,  whose  name 
is  suggestive  of  Corfe  Castle  five  miles  ofll  More  distant  is 
Poole  Harbour,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Purbeck,  and  the  lately 
notorious  Bro%vnsea  Island  at  its  mouth  ;  with  the  Hampshire 
coast,  a  long  low  line  of  sandy  cUffsj  stretching  away  down  the 
Solent.  But,  with  Corfe  only  five  miles  off,  it  is  time  to  be 
•  stepping  westward  ;  *  and  every  step  may  be  taken  along  the 
magnificent  Nine  Barrow  Down,  the  continuation  of  the  Ballard. 
Corfe  Castle  requires  a  whole  article  to  itself:  it  is  hard  to 
say  a  little  only  of  such  a  place.  Imagine  a  long,  uniform,  mi- 
bniken,  unbreakable-looking  range  of  chalk-hill.  F'or  several 
miles  east  and  west  of  Corfe  it  runs  like  a  giant  wall ;  but  at  that 
point  there  is  an  abrupt,  sharply-cut  gap  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide»  In  the  middle  of  this  gap  rises  a  steep  and  lofty 
eminence,  the  top  crowned  with  the  soaring  keep,  and  girt  with 
the  long  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Corfe  Castle^ — a  place  altogether 
of  its  own  kind  ;  and  so  quaint  and  grand  withal,  that  you  feel* 
as  if  it  ought  to  figure  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur.     It  is  one*s  very 

*  This  is  a  very  interestiDg  rcUc.  It  is  the  Norman  successor  of  the  woodea 
oratory  vr4;ct<ftl  by  the  S&xon  saint ;  and,  though  used  as  a  storehou^  by  the  coast* 
guard*  It  ifi  ver)'  little  the  vor&e  fur  iJl-treatment  and  time.  The  plan  i&a  peculiar 
one  for  so  small  ta  chapel.  The  buildjog  is  square  and  vatitted.  The  ribs  spriag 
from  sincle  responds  m  the  comerSi  imd  form  a  ctujiter  of  three  in  the  midtllc  of 
fach.  wall.  All  these  ribs  arch  over  to  a  central  pier  of  eight  clustered  shaftv. 
These  shaftRf  like  the  ref^pondjs  and  ribe,  are  rectangular  in  plao^but  bevelled.  lit 
*hort  the  whole  chapel  is  like  a  miniature  chapter-house.  In  the  north  bay  of  the 
east  wall  is  a  small  simple  ^t-indow,  the  sill  of  which  was  probably  the  altar.  The 
doorway,  a  double-shafted  one,  is  in  the  south  bay  of  the  west  wall. 
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vision  of  Camelot  or  Caerleon.  Not  tlmt  it  wants  tales  of  its 
own — such  as  the  heroic  defence  by  Lady  Bankes,  which  has 
been  recounted  before,  and  of  which  there  is  only  too  much  evi- 
dence to  show  ;  or  the  murder  of  '  Saynt  Edward,  kynge  and 
martyr,*  whose  tale  runs  thus  in  the  *  Golden  Legend:'— 

It  *  happed  that  thys  sayd  yonge  liynge  edward  rood  on  hnntynge 
with  hys  knyghtes  in  the  wode  of  dorsete  beside  the  town  of  warha, 
[Warcham] — and  there  in  the  chaivs  it  happed  the  kynge  to  deporte 
Awayc  from  hys  men  and  rode  forth  aloDe  to  st^e  hys  broder  ethelredo 
whycL  was  thez'chy  with  y*  queue  hys  moder  in  y*  caetell  named 
carh — hnt  whri  y*  qucnc  Baw  hyni  there  being  allonc  she  was  joy- 
full  and  glad  in  her  herte  ,  ,  .  .  and  wen  to  to  the  kynge  and 
welcomed  hym  with  fayro  and  blaudishing  wordes,  and  conmiaunded 
to  fetch  bred  and  wyne  to  the  kynge — and  wyles  y*  kynge  drauko  y" 
botelyej"  toko  a  knyf  and  roof  y*  kynge  through  y*  body  to  y*  herte  in 
ench  wyse  that  y*  kynge  fyll  do\«i  deed— And  anone  thenne  y"  cjnenes 
sorvannts  buryed  the  body  in  a  desolate  place  of  y*  wode.* 

This  account  so  far  differs  from  the  story  of  the  *  Chronicle '  tliat 
it  makes  the  king  fall  dead  on  the  spot ;  while  the  '  Chronicle ' 
g-ivcs  him  strength  to  put  spurs  to  bis  htn'se,  but  relates  that  he 
fninted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  was  dragged  by  the  stirrup  over 
rough  stones  to  the  rivulet  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  hill.  Bcjdi  nami- 
tives  agree  in  ascribing  wonderful  virtue  to  his  remains,  in  the 
performance  of  miracles  at  Corfe^  at  Warcham,  and  then  at 
Shaftesbury,  tlielr  last  resting-place. 

After  the  siege,  during  the  civil  wars,  tbe  Castle  was  blown  to 
pieces,  and  some  of  these  pieces,  of  vast  size,  rolled  down  the  hill 
and  lie  now  at  its  foot,  solid  as  rocks.  One  gate-tower,  die  re- 
puted scene  of  the  raartynlom,  undermined  by  pickaxes  or  powder 
ur  both,  fell  btnlily  sewn  feet.  It  stands  to  this  day  upright  as 
it  fell,  sound  and  uncracked  as  any  w^all  built  yestcniay.  The 
keep,  all  shattered  as  it  is,  rears  its  head  nobly.  Mr.  Bankes 
supposes  that  Italian  artisans  were  employed  by  King  Edgar  to 
instruct  his  native  workmen  in  the  extensive  additions  which  he 
made  to  Corfe  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  referring  the  keep  to  a 
K  or  man  origin.  Another  part  of  the  Castle,  at  the  w^estern 
ajigle,  bears  a  very  strong  mark  of  Saxon  work.  Tliis  is  called 
the  ^Queen*s  Chamber,'  a  name  wdiicli  suggests  the  diought  that 
It  might  have  formed  a  part  of  Elfrida's  stronghold  ;  and  the 
feature  in  question  is  a  considerable  piece  of  herring-bone 
masonry  with  one  or  two  round-arehed  windows  in  it.  Near  the 
Queen's  Chamber  is  a  curious  relic — the  Castle  gallows,  con- 
sisting of  a  stone  projecting  from  the  w^all  and  notche*!  at  the 
top.  He  is  a  fortunate  visitor  who  gets  a  sight  of  Corfe  against  a 
sunset  sk}'-     The  two  pirti^ms  of  the  keep,  one  broad  and  grey, 
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tbe  other — a  pillar-like  fragment — all  shrouded  to  the  lofty 
sammit  with  ivj,  loom  up  grandl j  against  the  gold ;  and  all  Ae 
minor  features  of  the  great  Castle  group  well  below,  with  the 
little  town  hard  bj,  and  the  church  famous  in  the  siege. 

For  the  student  of  architecture,  however,  Dorset  is  not  a  rciy 
rich  field.  Besides  the  majestic  ruin  just  described  there  are 
two  noble  churches,  remnants  of  three  or  four  large  abbej-s,  and 
a  few  delightful  old  houses.  Of  these,  any  one  would  well  repay 
the  mediaevalist  for  the  trouble  of  a  considerable  journey ;  but 
these  are  all  of  the  sort  which  the  county  can  offer. 

Judging  from  the  numbers  of  fragments,  churches  were  plenti- 
fully built  here  by  the  Normans ;  while  during  the  reign  of  the 
Early  and  Middle  Pointed  styles  singularly  little  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  that  way.  But  of  the  Later  Pointed  work  there  is 
abundance,  since  almost  every  parish  church  not  modem  consists  of 
it  Its  general  character  is,  however,  decidedly  poor.  The  village 
churches  are  often  pleasing  and  picturesque,  but  seldom  noble. 
The  genius  that  filled  Somerset  with  Late -Pointed  churches,  so 
lovely  in  their  way,  hardly  crossed  the  border.  Still  there  are, 
as  already  said,  some  architectural  treasures  in  Dorset ;  and  St. 
Mary's,  Sherborne,  is  nearly  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Third  Pointed 
as  can  be  met  with  anywhere.  The  church  is  quite  cathedral- 
like in  size,  and  excellent  in  all  other  respects.  The  lofty 
Norman  arches  of  tbe  tower — they  are  the  chief  Norman  feature 
in  the  church — are  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  under-built  of  late  years.  It  is  strange  \xy  see  an  old  tower 
standing  on  nineteenth  century  piers.  In  the  effect  of  a  church's 
interior  no  element  is  more  important  than  the  roof ;  and  in  the 
vaulted  roof  it  was,  as  soon  as  anywhere,  that  the  failure  of  the 
old  mysterious  instinct  for  the  noble  showed  itself.  At  Sherborne 
nave  and  choir  are  vaulted,  but  the  roofs  are  ribbed  by  a  suffi- 
ciently rich  multiplicity  of  lines,  without  mazy,  frittered  pretti- 
ness.  A  great  cross-church  with  a  fine  roof  is  always  worth  seeing, 
even  though  not  otherwise  excellent ;  but  here  all  is  good — all 
is  in  keeping ;  and  a  recent  costly  restoration — due  chiefly  to  the 
late  Earl  Digby  and  to  Mr.  Wingfield  Digby,  his  heir  and 
successor  in  Sherborne  Castle — has  been  a  real  success.  In  these 
restorations  there  is  always  something  to  deplore.  Needful  repair 
expands  into  renovation,  and  a  venerable  old-world  building 
stares  at  us  with  a  bran-new  face  in  a  sort  of  second  childhood. 
But  here  much  that  has  been  done  is  truly  admirable,  especiaDy 
the  polychroming,  which  to  some  extent  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  banished  whitewash.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  panelled 
stone-work  of  the  choir,  and  only  the  sunk  faces  are  painted, 
while  the  Hamdon  Hill  stone  of  the  ribs  and  foliations  remains 

untouched. 


untoucheil.  The  result  is  that  jou  perceive  at  ooce  the  glow  of 
.colour  and  the  bond  fide  reality  t*f  the  wall-work  beneath.  Out- 
side tlie  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  curious  Normau  south 
porch.  The  i^cneral  look  uf  the  church  is  very  grand  ;  but  its 
fiue  position  is  spoiled  by  surrounding'  buildings,  including  a 
lai^c  remnant  of  the  monastery  and  the  ancient  grammar-school. 

The  remains  of  the  old  castle,  which  served  the  bishops  of 
Sherborne  as  a  palace,*  *  for  space  very  largCj  for  cost  very 
chargeable,  fur  show  very  beautiful,'  stand  in  ilr»  Digby  s 
magnificent  park.  Tlie  present  lumse  was  begun  by  Sir  Walter 
lialcigh,  who  passed  many  a  quiet  hour  at  Slit'rbome,  smoking 
on  a  stone  seat  still  shown  in  the  grounds,  where  there  are  some 
noble  oaks,  and  two  small  groves  planted  by  Raleigh  and 
Pope. 

Wimborne  Minster  is  the  other  great  Dorset  church,  and  a 
grand  exception  to  the  remark  that  the  Early  Pointed  styles  are 
ill  represented  in  the  county.  The  interior  of  tliis  excellent 
church  owes  almost  everything  tu  the  thirteenth  century  archi- 
tects. It  exhibits  an  uncommon  arrangement  of  the  choir,  under 
which  runs  an  unusually  lofty  crypt,  and  the  choir-floor  is  raised 
accordingly,  and  is  reached  from  the  nave  by  a  consitlerable 
flight  of  steps.  The  whole  east  end,  within  and  without,  is  of 
the  utmost  excellence ;  and  the  east  window  consists  of  an  Early 
Painted  triplet,  over  each  light  of  which  is  a  quatrefoil,  a  feature 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  eitterior  of  the  church  is  le«s 
striking ;  but  here,  as  within,  the  cast  end  is  very  fine,  and  so  b 
the  Norman  centi-al  tower,  which  would  rank  well  among  the 
coeval  buildings  of  the  kind  if  stripped  of  its  crenel lations  and 
completed  with  a  lofty  roof*  St.  ^Iary's  Church,  Bridport,  has 
lately  undergone  an  atlrnirable  restoration,  and  deservedly  lays 
claim  to  the  tliird  place  among  tlie  churches  of  the  county. 
One  feature  in  the  exterior — a  little  oriel  to  the  priest's  chamber 
over  the  south  porch — is  almost  unique.     The  fine  early  wooden 


•  CamdtfD  8ay« :— *  la  the  year  of  our  Lord  704  an  epbcopal  see  was  erected 

liere,  and  Adelm  was  first  consecrated  biRbop.  Afterwards,  iu  the  reign  of  King 
Ethddredj  Harmau,  BUbop  of  Sunmiig,  beiog  advauce<l  lo  this  bishoprick,  timis- 
ferred  his  episcopal  see  hither,  and  anuext  the  blshoprtck  of  Sunning  to  it,  which 
in  William  th<i  Cotjqueror's  reign  he  transferrLd  to  SalUhury,  res^^rviup  SlierborDe 
to  his  succt'ssors  for  a  retiring  place»  to  whom  i^  now  bdongg.*  Gibson,  in  his 
!»ditiou  of '  Camden/ i<>oine  lOU  years  latter,  says: — *  But  bJuce  the  Keformatian 
all  the  old  bii^hopricks  having  bi?en  cruelly  lopp'd,  Salisbury  has  lost  thii^  i  the  cbi^f 
rents  ouly  rei enrt*d^  to  the  Crown.    The  inaiu  end  of  it  has  been  to  _  at 

IkToaritee,  none  of  whom  haTing  long  enjoy'd  it    The  world  has  t  <^n 

from  this  ftod  like  instances  to  remark  that  chorch-lauds  will  not  c.^...^  .j  Uy 
owners.'  Pope,  In  hia  sixth  lutter  \o  Martha  and  Tcre«ta  Ijtount,  ailndes  t<»  the 
irei]*known  Sherborne  cime  {'cidt  Peck*s  *  DesideratOi*  Yol.  ii.  b.  xiv.  No.  0^  p.  5% 
aud  gives  a  long  and  bteresting  acoount  of  the  place. 
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roof  in  the  church  at  Bere  Regis  is  also  well  worth  a  passing 
visit. 

The  monastic  buildings  must  be  merely  enumerated :  at 
MilU)n  Abbas,  the  fine  Middle-Pointed  choir  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  Refectory ;  at  Ceme  Abbas,  a  wonderfully  rich 
gatehouse  and  a  gigantic  Abbey-bam;  at  Abbotsbury,  a  still 
larger  Abbey-bam,  and  a  curious  and  entire  chantry  crowning  a 
lofty  hill  overlooking  the  sea.* 

Fuller  says  that  the  houses  of  Dorset  are  built  *  rather  to  be 
lived  in  than  to  be  looked  at.'  But  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Elizabethan  houses,  and  some  of  an  earlier  date.  Athelhamp- 
stone  and  Wolveton,  both  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  deserve  a  longer  stay  than  we  can  afford  them. 
The  first  is  a  charming  place,  with  a  gatehouse  and  high-roofed 
great  hall,  both  thoroughly  good.  Wolveton,  though  much 
altered,  is  very  interesting,  its  gatehouse  towers  retaining  their 
old  conical  roofs.  By  VVolveton  there  hangs  a  tale.  In  1505, 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  King  of 
Castile,  having  met  with  stress  of  weather  on  his  way  from  Spain 
to  Flanders,  was  compelled  to  put  in  at  Weymouth.  Sir  Thomas 
Tren chard,  of  Wolveton,  the  most  important  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  sent  off  a  messenger  to  inform  the  King  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  meantime  lodged  the  Archduke  at  his  own 
house.  There  was  then  resident  at  Berwick,  in  the  parish  of 
Swyrc,  not  far  distant,  a  gentleman  newly  returned  from  foreign 
parts,  and  well  versed  in  Spanish.  This  was  Mr.  John  Russell, 
a  connection  of  the  Trenchards,  and  son  of  Sir  John  Russell, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  second  and  tenth  years 
of  Henry  VI.  Being  invited  to  meet  the  Archduke,  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  on  leaving  VVolveton  Philip  took  him  to 
court,  and  recommended  him  warmly  to  the  King.  He  was  at 
once  made  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  VII., 
went  into  France  with  Henry  VIII.,  was  made  Lord  Russell  in 
1529,  and,  after  partaking  largely  of  the  spoils  of  the  monas- 
teries, was  eventually  promoted  to  an  Earldom.  The  house  of 
Bedford  may  therefore  regard  Wolveton  as  the  spot  where  the 
Ibundation-stone  of  the  illustrious  fortunes  of  their  house  was 
laid. 


*  St.  Aldhelm's  Chapel,  in  Purbeck,  has  been  described  above.  Dorset  has  of 
late  years,  it  seems,  reclaimed  Ford  Abbey  from  the  neighboaring  county  on  the 
-vrest.  In  Hutchins  it  fret^uently  figures  as  the  *  Abbey  of  Ford,  c.  Devon.'  A  fall 
and  interesting  notice  of  its  history,  and  of  the  Norman  chapel  (temp.  Stephen), 
the  Tudor  cloisters  and  refectory,  and  the  modem  additions  by  Inigo  Jones,  is 
included  in  Murray's  *  Handbook.'  Jeremy  Bentham  rented  the  Abbey,  and  lived 
therefrom  1815  to  1818. 

Bingham  *s 
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Bingfham's  Melcombe,  again,   is  a  capital  model  of   the  old 

njErlish  gentleman^s  country  house.     It  stands  in  a  remote  nook 

of  the  downs,  where  the  Bing^ham  family  has  been  seated  ever 

ince  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Built  originally 

lot  later  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  mansion  was  con- 

derably  added  to,  and  not  very  judiciously  modernised,  at  the 

'ginning  of  the  last  century  ;  but  the  oriel,  a  fine  specimen  of 

udor    domestic    architecture,    has    l>een    left    intact;     and    the 

bowling-green,  surmounted  by  a  stupendous  yew-hedge,  and  also 

me  ancient  fishpond Sj  are  scrupulously  pre^erved^  as  far  as  may 

le,  in  their  original  state. 

The  streets  of  the  Dorset  towns  retain  very  little  worth  notice. 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  and  Shaftesbury,  as  old  towns,  perhaps,  as 
any  in  England,  have  very  few  old  houses  in  them.  Sherborne 
less  poor,  and  at  Bridport  and  \¥eymouth  there  are  some  old 

remaining. 
But  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  county  in  architectural  rich- 
is  made  up  by  the  number  and  interest  of  its  earthworks, 
ne-circles,  cromlechs,  ancient  roads,  and  dyked  embankments, 
th  other  remains  ^if  tlie  earliest  period  of  our  history.     VVidiin 
stone's  throw^  of   the  South-Western    Railway   at    Dorchester 
icre  is  an  amphitheatral    oval    called    Malm  bury,    one    of   the 
iost    perfect   relics   of  the   kind    in    England.      The  length  is 
18  feet,  the  width  1G3  feet;  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  chalk- 
nks  is  30  feet^  and  Stukely  calculated  that  more  than  tweh'e 
lousand  people  could  be  seatt»d   inside.     Ten  tliousand  assem- 
ed  in  1705  to  witness  the  post  mortem  burning  of  Mary  Chan- 
ing,   who  had  been  executed  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
Fnuu  the  top  of  the  Ijank  a  ciipital  view  may  be  had  of  the  great 
'ordington   Field,    a   splendid  unenclosed   area    of   35 (K)  acres 
if    g<md   corn-land,    stretching  away  south w^ard    lietween   Dor- 
er  and   Weymouth,  and   cut  through  by  the  British-Roman 
>ad  that  strikes  straight  for  the  sea  across  the  Ridgeway  *  fault.' 
bounding  this  fine  specimen  of  the  okl  open  fields  at  the  south- 
estern  end,  the  low  but  striking  encampment  of  Maiden  Castle 
fai,  (/««,  great,  hill)  is  plainly  visible.     The  w^eight  of  autho- 
is  in  favour  of  its  construction  by  the  Britons,  and  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Romans  as  a  summer-camp.     Mr.  Barnes  calls  it 
Britisli  *  pah,'  and  rejects  the  theory  that  Maiden  Castle  was 
ichard  of  Cirencester's  Duruium,  bclicWng  that  to  have  been 
e  name  of  Wareham,  the  British  capital  of  Dorset,     llrere  are 
ose,  however,  who  Icxjk  still  further  back,  and  seek  for  traces  of 
ricntal  workmanship  in  these  vast   trenches,   just   as  Stukely 
scribes  Stonehenge  to  a  Phcrnician  origin.     The  hill  is  in  form 
an  irregular  oval,  with  a  w*ide  plateau  on  the  top,  moderately 
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level,  and  fortj-five  acres  in  extent.  Begf inning-  from  tlie  eAs^es 
of  the  plateau,  and  occupying"  a  large  part  of  the  sloping-  hill- 
side, there  is  a  triple  series  of  ditches  and  ramparts,  the  inner- 
most being  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  nither  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  two  entiances  on  east  and  west  are  defended 
by  dovetailino^  the  ends  of  the  valla  and  by  additional  earth- 
works. The  little  VVinterbourne  flows  at  the  hill- foot  on  tlte 
south  sidt%  and  traces  of  a  sup|xjscd  reservoir  have  been  found  or 
imagined  in  a  basin  indenting  tliat  slope.  If  Maiden  Castle  was 
used  as  a  summer  camp  by  the  Romans,  then  Pound  bury  wjfcs 
probably  the  winter  tpiarters.  Pound  bury  is  an  irregulrtr  fort 
with  a  vallum  and  ditch,  double  on  the  western  front,  and  crest- 
ing the  head  of  a  hill  on  the  north-west  of  Dorchester,  with  two 
miles  of  unenclosed  corn-land  between  it  and  the  larger  remains. 
From  the  snmmit  a  characteristic  view  may  be  had  of  IXtrset 
srenery.  There  is  the  Fro  me  close  below  the  bill,  with  rich 
alluvial  meadows  skirting  its  streams;  northward  over  tho  old 
round  towers  of  Wolveton  are  the  bare  slopes  of  the  chalk 
downs ;  and  eastward,  beyond  the  towers  and  spire  of  the 
county  town,  you  may  see  the  first  brown  knolls  of  the  heath- 
country  showing  below  the  distant  blue  of  the  Purbeck  hills. 

Tlierc  are  earthworks  also  at  Abbotsbury,  Badbury,  Banbury, 
Bull  barrow,  Cattistock,  Chalbury,  Chilcomb,  Cran borne,  Craw- 
ford, Dudsbury  in  Parley  parish,  Duntish,  Eggardon,  Flower's  Bar- 
row on  the  noble  downs  cresting  VVorbarrow  Cliffs,  Hambledon, 
Hodhill,  where  a  Roman  quadrangle  stands  inside  a  British  bank, 
Kingiiton  Russell,  Muzbury,  Knowlton,  Lambert  Castle,  Mil- 
bonie  8tileliam,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Pillesdon  Pen,  Shaftesbury, 
Toller  Fratnim,  Woodbury  Hill — the  site  of  a  large  and  well- 
known  September  fair^ — Weather  bury  Castle,  with  an  oT>*l»^1 
erected  inside  the  rings  ;  and  probably  three  or  four  points  h 
these  are  more  or  less  entrenched.  Few  people  now  regard  tiie^e 
hiU-forts,  or  cmrau^  as  having  been,  like  Old  Sarum,  tlie  seats 
ol  a  settled  population,  TroXc^q-  oiKovfiivai.  *  The  Britons,  under 
Cassivel annus,  fled  before  Caesar,  and  gathered  their  cattle  into 
bis  caer ;  and  so,  as  cattle-stcaliug  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
e%nls  dreaded  by  the  law  with  Britons  and  Saxons,  the  caerau 
might  have  been  strongholds  for  rattle,  from  night-robbers — men 
or  wolves — and  especially  in  the  upland  summer-feed.  Or  they 
might  have  been  tribe- fastnesses  at  an  early  time  of  British  life, 
where  every  pcncenedl  headed  a  little  l3ody  of  kindred  that  migliT 
suddenly  find  it  needful  to  fight  out  a  quarrel  with  another  Uibe.** 
The  countless   barrows  which  dot  the  Dorset  hills  are  partly 
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burial-places,  and  partly  monnds  for  law-gatherings,  and  so 
used  for  centres  of  hundreds,  as  in  the  case  of  Culliford  Tree, 
near  Dorchester. 

From  the  old  and  curious  hill  of  Eggardon  to  the  county  town 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  road  are  plainly  traceable.  Stukely 
took  this  for  the  direct  line  of  the  Icenhilde  Straet,  which  he 
supposed  to  run  by  Maiden  Castle,  Eggardon,  Bridport,  Honiton, 
Exeter,  and  Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End.  But,  by  consulting  the 
map  belonging  to  a  paper  on  *The  Four  Roads,'  by  Dr.  Guest,* 
the  foremost  authority  on  these  matters,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
line  of  road  is  a  branch  of  the  more  famous  one,  and  that  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Ackling  Ditch '  it  runs  direct  from  Eggardftn 
to  Dorchester,  thence  in  a  north-easterly  line,  and  with  much 
fainter  traces,  to  the  great  hill-fort  of  Badbury  Rings,  on  the  old 
road  between  Blandford  and  Wimborne,  and  then  still  further 
northward  by  Old  Sarum,  until  it  joins  the  main  line  of  the  Icen- 
hilde. Badbury  is  a  huge  earthwork,  rivalling  Maiden  Castle  in 
extent,  and  in  interest  also,  if  Dr.  Guest  may  be  regarded  as 
having  established  its  claim  to  be  the  scene  of  the  tremendous 
and  decisive  battle  of  Badan-byrig  : — 

*  On  the  mount 
Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Table  Eound, 
And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  him.' 

It  looks  down  upon  Kingston  Hall,  the  Bankes'  family-seat,  to 
which  the  son  of  Sir  John  Bankes  retired  after  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Corfe,  and  which  has  many  a  good  stone  and  rafter 
from  the  castle  built  into  its  walls.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  died 
at  Kingston  in  1688. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wame,  the  painstaking  author  of 
*  Celtic  Tumuli,'  will  sooner  or  later  undertake  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Dorset,  a  subject  far  too  wide  and 
too  intricate  for  any  but  the  careful  hands  of  a  special  student. 
Mr.  Warne  has  ingeniously  worked  outt  the  site  of  the  lost 
station  IbemiOy  which  he  fixes  on  Kingston  Down,  near  Bere 
Regis.  The  other  two  stations  in  the  county  were  Dumovaria 
(Dorchester),  and  Vindogladia  (a  point  on  Gussage  Down,  be- 
tween Blandford  and  Cranbome).  At  Frampton,  Preston,  and 
Dewlish,  all  of  them  points  witnin  eight  miles  of  Dorchester, 
pavements  have  been  discovered; J  and  on  Jordan  Hill,  between 

Preston 

*  *  Report  of  the  Archsological  Institute.' 

t  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  June>  1861. 
X  The  rreston  pavement  is  probably  the  floor  of  a  considerable  rilla,  for  the 
iMtfes  of  rows  of  columns  are  still  there,  and  passages  and  rooms  appear  to  be  dis- 
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Preston  and  Weymouth,  is  the  site  of  a  large  Roman  cemeteiy, 
from  which  hundreds  of  skeletons  have  been  exhumed. 

There  are  yet  two  curiosities  desen*ing  some  separate  mention ; 
one  in  the  far  east  and  the  other  in  the  far  west  of  Dorset  The 
Agglestone  is  an  isolated  block  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  lying 
on  the  heathy  moor  of  Purbeck,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  Poole  harbour.  Theories  of  its  origin  abound ;  the  legendary 
one  being,  that  the  devil,  seated  on  the  Needles,  threw  his  cap 
in  a  frolic  at  the  towers  of  Corfe,  and  that  the  cap  fell  short  on 
the  heath.  The  least  unlikely  supposition  is  this :  tl^at  for  some 
religious  purpose — perhaps  Druidical — blocks  of  the  ferruginous 
sandstone  of  die  district  were  piecetl  together,  and  that  the  moist 
semi-oxygenatetl  particles  of  iron  had  enough  power  of  aggluti- 
nation to  fix  the  blocks  permanently.  The  computed  weight  of 
this  curious  '  holy-stone  ' — if  that  is  the  riglit  interpretation  of  the 
name — is  400  tons.  It  is  37  feet  long,  li)  feet  wide,  and  15  feet 
high. 

The  Pinney  Landslip  has  been  the  wonder  of  West  Dorset  ever 
since  the  winter  of  1839.  It  is  near  the  Devon  border,  and  close 
by  Lyme  Regis,  a  town  that  has  stood  almost  as  hard  knocks  as 
any  in  England.  Twice  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  just  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  a  tremendous 
gale  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  nearly  battered  to  pieces  by 
Prince  Maurice,  in  1G44,  when  Governor  Ceeley,  with  Blake  to 
back  him,  held  out  during  seven  memorable  weeks,  until  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  arrival  of  l'2ssex  ;  Lyme  is  still  a  busy  little 
port,  and  sends  its  member  to  Parliament.  By  the  Cobb — ^that 
semicircular  pier  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  which  it  has  battled 
with  under  varying  fortunes  since  Edward  I.'s  time — Monmouth 
landed  from  Amsterdam  ;  and  in  the  George  Inn  he  slept  four 
nights,  spending  his  days  in  collecting  the  2000  troops  with 
whom  he  set  forward  on  the  ill-starred  exjxnlition  which  was  to 
end  in  capture  among  the  fern  under  the  \\'of>dlands  ash-tree. 

Between  Lyme  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  Jis  at  so  many 
points  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  chalk  and  sandstone  of  the  down 
surface  rest  on  loose  sand,  and  this  in  turn  reposes  on  an  im- 
penetrable betl  of  clay,  shelving  to  the  shore.  The  rain  sinks 
through  the  upper  betls,  gathers  on  the  clay,  and  by  and  by — 
through  constantly  filtering  out  the  hx>se  sand  or  *  fox  mould ' — 
completely  undermines  the  su})erstmta  ;  while,  by  moistening  the 

cernible.  The  Frampton  paveint'ut  was  found  while  passages  for  a  hot-air  appa- 
ratus were  being  dug  at  the  ehurch.  Mr.  Meilhurst.  of  Weymouth — who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Koman  remains  of  this  district,  and  has  also  opened  more 
than  fiAv  barrows— H^xhibits  a  very  interesting  Museum  of  British  and  Roman 
Antiquities  diacoTer«d  in  Dorset. 
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iibordinate  clay,  it  creates  a  g:reasy  surface  equivalent  to  that 
procluce<l  by  tallowing  the  inclined  plane  before  a  ship  is  launched] 
frora   the  stocks.     A  very  wet  season  adds  to  the  weight  of  the^ 
incumbent  mass  at  the  same  time  that  it  more  effectually  carries^ 
on  the  filtering"  process ;  and  it  is  during  such  seasons  that  thM 
dislocations  have  principally  occurred,     A  subsidence,  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  form  a  kind  of  cliff  at  the  sides  of  the  sun 
area,   was  the  chief  feature  in  the  landslip  of  1839  ;  and   thiti 
feature,    roupled    with    the    wide    extent    of  area    affected,    dis-*J 
tinguishcd  the  Pinney  catastrophe  from  those  which  went  before 
it  in  the  district.     The  weight  of  the  mass  thus  launched  forward 
sufficed  to  turn  up  the  strata  below,  on  the  shore,  and  under  the 
sea  in  ridges,  like  the  wrinkles  which   are  made   by  pushing^^ 
forward  a  cloth  cover  on  a  polished  table.     But  the  curiositiet^ 
of  that  upheaval  were  soon  obliterated  by  further  convulsions, 
and  changes  are  even  now  going  on.     It  was  on  the  night  of 
Christmas    eve,    1831),    that    the    (jreat    chasm    began    to    open 
ad  all  the  sinking  was  over  within  t^venty-four  hours,  during^ 
j^hich    forty    acres    had    been    lost   to    cultivation,    while    two 
Cottages  had  been   moved  bcKlily,  and  set  down  with  shattered 
walls  on  a  much   lower  level.     The  only  noise  perceptible  was 
like  die  rending  of  cloth,  and  was  heard  by  a  party  of  coastguard 
aen,  who  witnessed  the  first  opening  of  the  fissures.     The  scene 
this  disaster    now   forms    a    curious    hollow,   cooLTining  the 
rchard  which  was  carried  down   by  the  landslip,  and  a  cottage 
lilt  upon  the  site  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  the  view  of  it  frora   the 
rerhanging  cliffs  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  in  descriptions,  more  scientific  than  Hutchins  could 
^ake  them,  of  the  natural  and  artificial  curiosities  of  the  county, 
ind  in  accounts  of  archipological  discoveries  made  since  his  time, 
that  the  re-issue  of  the  *  History  of  Dorset '  will  have  an  especial 
value.  For  laborious  collection  of  detail,  and  arrangement  of  it, 
too,  according  to  his  lights,  Hutchins  stands  perhaps  alone  among 
is  class.  Mr,  Shipp,  o(  Blaodford,  in  conjunction  with  the 
est-informed  local  antiquarians,  is  now  w*>rking  hard  at  a  new 
iition,  the  first  two  parts  of  which  have  already  apiK?ared, 
To  judge  by  Fuller's  list,*  Dorset  has  not  been  fertile  in 
^  worthies ;'  but  Fuller's  lists  are  not  always  satisfactory,  to 
ay  nothing  of  the  reputations  that  have  been  made  since  his 
4ne.  Dorset,  though  jierhaps  without  much  enthusiasm,  claims 
latthcw  Prior  as  a  native,  who,  if  he  was  not  Ixirn  in  London, 
Ijoni  at  VVim borne.  Blandford  was  the  birthplace  of  a 
luch  worthier  man,  Archbishop  Wake,  the  earnest  promoter  of 
chemes  for  bringing  the   Anglican  and  Continental  Churches 


into  sometliuig  like  uiuod*  Cardinal  Morton  was  born  at 
Regis,  Stillingfleet  close  bj  Craoboroc,  Thornhill  the  painter 
(Hot^rarth's  father-iu-law)  at  Weymoutli,  Sprat  (if  we  belicTo  bis 
cpit^iph  rather  than  his  biographer)  at  Beaminster,  Henry 
Chettle*  (a  dramatist  coteroporary  with  Shakspeare)  at  Bland- 
forcl  St.  Marj^s,  and  Thomas  Sydenham  at  Wynford  Eagle, 
Raleigh  owned  Sherborne,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  lived  at 
Corfe  Castle.  Wimbome  St,  Giles,  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Eai'l  of  Shaftesbury,  is  now  possessed  by  the  seventli,  who 
has  kept  his  historical  name  before  the  public  during  a 

career  of  parliamentary  and  platform  activity.     Eastbury,  a  ^ 

house  by  Vanbrugh  near  Blandlbrd,  was  an  active  literary  cent) 
in  the  time  of  Bubb  Oodington,  who  used  to  entertain  xhenH 
Young  and  Thomson,  and  Fielding  and  Bentley ;  but  the  house 
has  long  since  been  pulled  down.    Fuller  was  a  Dorset  '  worth v* 
himself,   for  he   held   the  living  of  Broadwinsor;    Boyle  spt  lU 
several  years  at  Stal  bridge  ;  and  Christopher  Pitt,  who  translated* 
Lucanand  Vida,  and  %vho  fills  up  a  little  interstice  in  Johnsom'ai 
Lives  between  Pope  and  Thomson,  was  the  rector  of  Pimpeme^ 
near  the  banks  of  the  Stour, 

As  if  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  discernment  with  which  the 
last  two  centuries  admitted  men  to  the  rank  and  title  of  poest^^ 
we  seem  in  the  present  day  to  be  jealous  of  any  fresh  candidat< 
in    the   field.     But   no  account  of   Dorset  would  be    complete 
without  some  mention  of  a  living  wTiter,  who  has  enriched  his 
county  dialect  with  real  poetry,  and  who,  tliough  not  yet  widely 
read  licyond  the  border,  has  long  had  his  merits  recognized  bf\ 
a  few  unquestioned  judges — laudatas  n  latulatisj\     Born   in  thii| 
Vale  of  Blackmoor,  its  very  centre,  i\tr.  Barnes  has  a  native's 
familiarity  with  every  shade  of  pure  Dorset  speech.     To  this,  in 
later  years,  he  has  added  the  observation  that  is  sure  to   grow  up 
and  strengthen  during  a  long  and  wide  course  of  philological 
reading  and  inquiry.     His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published 
in  1848,  and  to  that  he  appended  a  glossary,   full  of  interest^] 
and  com|iaratively  free  from  tlie  usual  faults  of  word-col  lee  tin  j 
ze.ih     There  was  a  Northamptonshire  glossary  published  som^ 
years  ago,   which,  among  a  great   deal  that  was    curious   and^ 
valuable,  told  us  that  the  people  there  say  ^bodily*  for  *  all  at 
once,'  *  crazy '  of  old  buildings,  *  daddy '  for  '  father  ;'  and  that 


*  He  was  originaHy  a  compositor*  and  seems  to  have  been  really  a  nma  of  geaiu 
but  al  w^ays  out  at  elbows.  Of  his  forty  plays  only  four  are  known,  and  an  account  i 
these  i«4  gireu  in  Collier's  *  Hisiorj'  of  Drumatic  V<ie\tj*  In  Henalowe's  *  Diary. 
fimong  fieveml  other  «imilar  entries,  thea'  is  recorded  a  loan  of  fifty  shillings  '<#I 
*  hflPfj  cbeatlell/  on  the  strength  of  a  forthcoming  *  playe  called  Troyes  Keveng«p  " 
irith  the  tragedy  of  polefeme/ 

t  He  has  (imt€  necently  (HJ€l)  obtained  the  more  public  recognition  implied  ia 
a  peusion  ou  the  Civil  List. 
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they  use  phrases  like  '  to  come  off  with  flying  colours,'  and  ^  to 
bum  the  candle  at  both  ends.'  Mr.  Barnes  manages  far  better 
than  this ;  and  a  few  of  his  generalizations — ^not,  however,  all  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Glossary  or  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation — 
are  well  worth  notice  before  we  come  to  look  at  the  poems 
themselves.  The  following  catalogue  has  been  drawn  up,  in  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  modes  of  speech  found 
in  Dorset  are  common  to  all  the  south-western  coimties,  and 
even  to  more  remote  parts  of  England  with  them.  In  no 
neighbouring  county,  however,  would  it  be  easy  to  meet  with 
that  aggregate  of  distinctive  modes  which  exist  together  in 
Dorset,  and  which  justify  Mr.  Barnes  in  regarding  this  dialect 
as  a  definite  shape  of  the  English  language,  ^  broad  and  bold, 
as  the  Doric  was  in  reference  to  Greek.' 

Foremost  among  the  leading  features  is  the  Dorset  theory  of 
personification.  This  perhaps  does  more  than  any  other  single 
feature  to  make  outsiders  regard  the  county  speech  as  something 
barbarous,  and  beyond  rule  altogether.  The  rule,  however,  is 
not  so  far  to  seek.  Genuine  Dorset  divides  all  things,  besides 
men  and  animals  of  which  the  sex  is  known,  into  two  classes, 
the  personal  and  the  impersonal.  To  the  personal  class  belong 
all  definite,  individual  ihings ;  and  to  the  impersonal  class  in- 
definite quantities  of  things  and  abstract  nouns.  Things  of  the 
personal  class  are  taken  as  masculines,  with  one  set  of  pronouns ; 
and  the  impersonal  things  are  taken  with  another  set  of  pronouns 
as  neuters.  The  pronouns  of  the  masculines  are  ke  (with  en 
objective),  theds  for  a  nearer  object,  and  thik^  with  soft  th^  for  a 
farther  one.  The  neuters  have  plain  it^  this^  and  that.  The 
Dorset  man  would  say,  *  that  water  by  thik  tree  is  deep ;'  but 
*  this  grass  under  theds  tree  is  green.'  Of  a  wine-glass  or  beer- 
glass  he  would  say,  *teake  en  up,  he^U  be  a-broke;'  but  of  a 
piece  of  glass,  *  teake  i^  up,  it  '11  cut  zomebody.'  Cutting  cloth 
for  a  table,  the  cutter  might  say,  ^  this  cloth  is  wide  enough  for 
theas  table ;'  but  when  once  the  cloth  is  made  up,  it  goes  over  to 
the  other  class  of  nouns,  and  becomes  theds  cloth.  Thik  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Barnes  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tha-ylc^  which  in 
Chaucer's  time  had  become  thilhe.  The  objective  en  is  the 
Saxon  hine, 

Anglo-Saxon  Oospel. — ^Pilatns  acsode  hine.  1  •»*•    i_ 
Dorset    ....       Pilate  axed  en.  j  •^"'*^  ^• 

So  in  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte's  *  Song  of  Solomon,'  in  Transyl- 
vanian  Saxon,  Mr.  Barnes  finds  en  in  the  Dorset  form : — 

ISraMylvanum. — Ech  sacht  en,  awei  ech  &and  en  net. 
Dorset. — ^I  sought  en,  but  I  vound  en  not. 
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He  will  not  allow  tlie  plural  em  to  be  a  corruption  of  tlwm,  but 
affirms  it  to  be  the  old  pronoun  ham  and  hem  of  twelfth- Cfutury 
English  and  of  Chaucer.     The  line, 

To  have  i-put  ham  from  mo 
of  Chaucer,  is,  in  Dorset, 

To  have  ft-put  em  vrom  me. 

This  line  contains  a  specimen  of  another  leading  feature,  namely, 
the  aflix  or  au foment  joined  to  perfect  participles,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  German  ^^t^,  and  answers  exactly  to  Chaucer's  y 
or  I.  It  certainly  softened  our  English  speech,  and  was  useful 
in  distinguishing  the  past  participle  from  the  past  tense, 
Chaucer's  line, 

When  Hector  was  y-brought  tdl  freah  y-alaiu, 

scans  well  in  Dorset, — 

When  Hector  was  a-brought  all  fresh  a-slain  ; 

while,  on  dropping  the  affix,  tlie  line  becomes  impossible  without 
an  entire  change  of  words* 

Dorset  yields  mostly  weak  preterites,  though  Mr.  Barnes  has 
heard  joim  for  joinvd^  and  croj^^  scrope^  from  creep^  scrajWy  are 
common.  It  has  an  odd  way  of  distinguishing  between  aorists 
and  imperfects,  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  do  and  did,  Tlius, 
'  he  did  beat  the  chile '  is  imperfect ;  *  he  beat  the  chile  *  is 
aorist.  A  boy  was  last  winter  describing  the  daily  state  of 
tilings  at  a  horse-pond,  and  said,  '  Tliey  did  break  the  ice 
o'  mam  ens,  and  did  vind  tlie  water  a-\Toze  agean  at  night,*  just 
as  we  use  itJould  of  repeatetl  action.  A  similar  use  is  fount  I 
among  the  Cornish  Bretons,  and  Bunscn  has  mentioned  its 
existence  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

There  is  a  singular  mode  of  the  infinitive  prevalent  in  the 
county  witli  a  termination  in  w  :  '  Can  ye  mowy  ?  can  ye  zewy  ?* 
This  is  always  used  absolutely,  and  so  differs  from  the  Magyar 
termination  in  other  respects  analogous  to  it.  If  the  verb  is 
followed  by  its  accusative,  the  y  would  at  once  be  dropped  :  '  Can 
ye  mowi/  f  then  rnaw  this  grass.*  Dorset  still  keeps  a  few  of  the 
plural  forms  of  nouns  with  tlxe  ending  in  eji  so  rife  among  the 
Frisians,  who  not  only  say  kusen  for  houses  and  hedpen  for  heajts^ 
but  even  hanncri  and  fiuftten  for  hands  and  feet  There  is  a 
ciiBMHMlilbesi^  in  S4ime  wards,  as  haps^  c/cz/av,  for  ha^p^  clasp ; 
is  found  in  several  other  counties,  Northamp- 
^"^  ace.  Mr.  Barnes  claims  priority  of  usage 
rl*i->if»xMn  *  J -dies  are  acsan^  though  in  Fri- 
^  largely  in  diphthongs,  as 


English, — Where  is  the  old  lame  mwe  that  you  were  leaduig  up  the 
lane  £rom  the  mead  ? 

Dorset, — Where's  the  wold  le»ime  mearo  that  you  were  a-leaden  up 
the  leane  horn  the  meade  ? 

Mr.  Barnes  infers  from  Frisian  nsag^e  that  the  Dorset  peasants 
have  not  done  more  in  these  diphthongs  than  perpetuate  the 
breath-sounds  of  their  forefathers,  who  said  ^^77?;  for  arm,  beam 
for  beam^  and  medrc  for  markj  just  as  the  Frisians  say  kdf  for  Icaf^ 
nedm  for  natne^  and  so  fortli.  The  Dorset  usage  of  r,  r,  and  d^ 
for5,y,  and  th,  is  confined  to  wortls  of  Teutonic  or  Eng-lish  roots, 
ami  words  that  have  been  importetl  in  later  times  are  not  meddled 
with.  It  is  good  Dorset  to  say  zand  or  vind  ;  bad,  to  say  zamt^ 
vamin€y  vigure^   zabhath. 

Dorset  is  not  a  good  dialect  for  punning,  as  it  can  show  a  large 
number  of  words  to  which  it  gives  a  distinct  sound  according  to 
the  meaning,  the  same  words  having  only  one  sound  in  ordinary 
speech.  The  copia  verborum  of  the  dialect  is  still  more  remark- 
able. Witness  the  following  specimens  :^ — Sheitei^  is  a  screen 
against  what  falls  from  above,  as  rain ;  leittlti  a  screen  from  cold 
wind  blowing  sideways.  Zr>  cedre^  is  to  be  uneasy  about  what 
has  happened  or  is  hapj>ening  ;  to  hOy  is  to  be  anxious  for  the 
future.  The  root  of  a  tree  is  simply  its  root ;  Xh^moot  the  bottom 
of  a  stem  after  it  is  felled,  with  all  its  n»ots  on  to  it.  Tlie  parson 
do  marry  a  couple ;  the  man  do  marrt/  wT  the  woman.  A  tcrtdo 
of  hazel  is  all  the  stems  that  grow  from  one  root ;  a  hazel-bush 
may  contain  many  wrides,  A  choor  (char)  is  ajecurring  term  of 
work,  as  washing  or  house-cleaning;  a  job  is  a  single  stroke  of 
^ny  work  or  business. 

But  it  is  the  Dorset  poems  that  are  the  best  apology  for  the 
dialect  after  all  No  arbitrary^  unmeaning  patois  would  have 
6iipporte<l  the  pathos  to  which  this  form  of  English  furnishes  just 
the  setting  and  no  more — as  the  Scottish  forms  do  to  liums's  best 
poems  ;  and  it  would  only  have  spoilt  Mr.  Barnes's  genuine 
humour,  which  dejiends  on  no  tricks  of  language  for  its  point. 
In  naming  Burns,  it  is  not  meant  to  set  up  the  Dorset  poems  in 
€X>mparison  with  his ;  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  in  de- 
iimng  the  real  merits  of  Mr,  Barnes,  who  stands  quite  alone 
among  English  writers.  You  could  not  gather  from  his  writings 
that  he  had  ever  read  a  verse  of  other  pcjets,  nor  adopted  a  single 
line  of  thought  or  mode  of  speech.  And  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  writings  more  entirely  free  from  affectation  than  these. 
It  is  as  Hogg  has  said,  '  A  man  may  be  sair  mista'en  about  many 
things,  sic  as  yepics  and  tragedies,  and  even  lang  set  elegies  about 
tlie  death  o*  great  public  characters,  and  hymns,  and  odes,  and  the 
like  ;  but  he  canna  be  mista'en  about  a  sang.*  Just  so  on  reading 
VoK  111.— Al?.  222.  Y  the 
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the  Dorset  songs ;  you  are  puzzled  to  find  an  exact  standard  of 
comparison,  but  they  have  a  true  ring  of  their  own  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  *  Sleep  did  come  wi'  the  dew/  *  Rivers  don't  gie 
out,'  '  The  Weepen'  Liady,'  *  The  Vaices  that  be  gone/  and 
'  Jenny  out  vrom  hwome,'  in  the  first  volume ;  and  ^  Ellen  Brine 
o'  Allenbum,'  *  SUnten  light  o'  VaU/  *  Bleake's  House  in  Black- 
moor/  ^  Knowlwood,'  and  ^  Faetherhood,'  in  the  second,  are  all 
not  only  poems  of  great  beauty,  bat  sore  to  be  recognised  as  such 
on  a  first  reading. 

The  Dorset  poor  themselves  heartily  enjoy  these  poems ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  succeed  best  before  a  cottage  audience,  the 
pathetic  or  the  humorous  ooeB.  *  The  Waggon  a-Stooded ' 
(stuck  in  the  mud),  describing  an  accident  with  a  load  ci  fwnse, 
is  always  welcome.  It  is  an  eclogue  with  three  interlocntors,  or 
in  Doanset  idiom  with  '  dree  o'  m  a-talien'  o't : ' — 

*  1. — ^Well,  her©  we  be  then  wf  the  vnst  poor  Iwoad 

O*  vuzz  we  brought  a-stooded  in  the  road. 
2.— The  road,  George  ?    Noa.    There's  nsr  a  road.    That's  wrong. 

K  we'd  a  road,  we  mid  ha  got  along. 
1. — Noo  road  ?    Ees  'tis ;  the  road  that  we  do  goo. 
2. — Do  goo,  George?  noa.    The  ple&oe  we  can't  get  droo.    J 
JL — ^Well,  there,  the  vust  Iwoed  we'^ve  a-haled  to  dae 

Is  here  a-atooded  in  theas  bed  o'  dae. 

Here's  rotten  groun' !  an  how  the  wheels  do  cot  1 

The  little  Oime's  a-zunk  up  to  the  nuL' 

After  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  driving  that  brought  the 
accident  about,  a  spade  is  sent  for  to  dig  the  wheels  out ;  and 
meanwhile  the  load  is  to  be  lightened  : — 

*  1. — Well,  we  must  lighten  en ;  come,  Jeamcs,  then  hop 

Upon  the  Iwoad,  and  just  fling  off  the  top. 
2. — ^If  I  can  elim'  en ;   but  'tis  my  oonsait 

That  I  shall  awverzet  en  wi^  my  wd[ght. 
1. — ^You  awveraet  en !   Noa,  Jeames :  he  won't  vail : 

The  Iwoad'a  a-bnlt  so  flzm  's  a  walL' 

This  is  the  confident  remark  of  the  man  who  had  had  the  chief 
hand  in  ^  setting '  the  load  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it  the  other 
climbs,  falls  of  course,  bringing  the  load  with  him,  but  uncon- 
soled  by  the  slightest  admission  on  the  part  of  his  stolid  com- 
panion, who  looks  on  with  a  broad  grin  and  sets  all  down  to  the 
ant-hills  on  the  turf-track : — 

*  L— Lo'k  there,  thik  fellor  k  a-veU  lik'  lead. 

An'  haef  the  vuzzen  wi'n,  heels  awver  head. 

*         *        The  Iwoad  wer  built  so  firm  's  a  rock. 
But  two  of  theasem  emmet  butts  would  knock 
The  tightest  band  out  o'  hoop.* 

*  Merry 
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*  Meny  Bleake  o'  Blackmworc '  is  another  great  favourite.  It 
tells  how  John  Blake^  having  two  hundred  pounds  left  him  by 
his  uncle,  determined  to  build  a  house  of  his  own.  His  consul- 
tations with  his  wife  and  ^maidens,'  his  reckonings  with  the 
workmen,  and  his  grand  houscwarming  when  all  was  done,  are 
told  with  much  humour,  and  with  the  same  faultless  truth  of 
observation  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Mrs.  Poyser's 
ways  and  doings.  When  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done  towards 
the  effective  inauguration  of  the  house,  the  swallows  duly  take 
possession  of  the  eaves,  and  the  poem  finishes. 

^  An'  when  the  morrow's  zun  did  shoen, 
Jolm  Bleake  beheld,  wi'  jiiy  an'  pride. 
His  bricken  house,  an'  pworch,  an*  groen, 
Above  the  Stower's  mshy  zide. 
The  zwallowB  left  the  hronsome  groves 
To  build  below  the  thatchen  eves ; 
An'  robins  come  vor  crmns  o'  Iwoaves :     ' 

'^  Tweet,  tweet,"  the  birds  all  cried ; 

"  Sweet,  sweet,"  John's  wife  replied ; 

''  Dad,  dad,"  die  children  cried  so  glad 
To  merry  Bleake  o'  Blackmwore.' 

The  excellent  poem  called  *  Faetherhood '  gives  an  example  of 
the  spirit  and  swing  which  Mr.  Barnes  can  throw  into  his  verses. 
This  that  follows  is  supposed  to  come  straight  out  of  the  warm 
heart  of  a  father,  who  is  met  after  a  cold  journey  by  the  pleasant 
voices  and  *  little-mouthed  laefs '  of  his  children  at  his  own  fire- 
side:— 

'  Let  en  zit,  wi'  his  dog  an'  his  cat, 
Wi'  ther  noses  a-tomed  to  the  viro ; 
An'  have  all  that  a  man  should  desire ; 
But  there  isn't  nrach  readship*  in  that— 
Whether  vo'k  mid  have  children  op  no, 

Wouddcn  meake  mighty  odds  in  the  mam  : 
They  do  bring  us  mwore  jay  wi'  more  ho,t 

An'  wi'  mwore  we've  less  jay  wi'  less  pam  : 
We  be  all  like  a  zulFs  %  idle  sheoro  out. 
An'  shall  rust  out  imless  wo  do  wear  out, 
Like  do-noth^n,  ruc-nothcn, 
Dead-alive  dumps.' 

Yet,  clever  and  admirably  truthful  as  the  humorous  poems  and 
the  mere  nanlatives  are,  Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  be  greatest  in  the 
expression  of  a  pathetic  sentiment,  always  of  the  extremest 
gentleness  and  tenderness,  but  always  wholesome,  and  never  bor- 
dering on  what  is  maudlin  or  dull.  It  has  been  urged,  and  it  is 
probably  often  thought  by  fresh  readers  of  the  *  Dorset  Poems,' 

*  Common  sense.  t  Care  or  anxietj  for  the  Ibtnre.  t  Flongh. 

y  2  that' 
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that  the  dialect  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pathedc  element  in 
diem ;  in  other  woids,  diat  if^  in  a  given  poem  of  the  kind,  the 
forms  of  oidinaiy  English  were,  to  be  snbstitated  for  the  dialect 
forms,  the  pathos  would  remain  undiminished  and  unaltered.  A 
little  reflection,  and — still  more  surely — a  growing  familiarity  with 
the  genius  of  Air.  Barnes,  will  show  that  this  notion  is  enoneous. 
It  is  undoubtedly  possible  to  light  upon  single  stanzas  of  the 
more  soious  poems  which  scarcely  suffizr  at  all  by  a  translation 
into  English.  It  is  equally  possible  to  find  single  passages  of 
Bums  in  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  read  frae  or 
from,  gwid,  or  goodi  fx  single  verses  of  the  BiUe  wl^ere  the  effect 
would  not  be  desdx>yed  by  the  substitution  of  ycm.  for  Mote,  and 
haxx  Ux  host  But  who,  for  that  reason,  would  desire  to  see  an 
Ai^;licized  edition  of  Bums*s  serious  poetry,  or  a  version  of  the 
Bible  acccnding  to  Dr.  Conquest?  And  thus  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Barnes.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  single  instances  may  furnish — and  such  instances  will  be 
found  very  few  and  far  between — there  are  a  thousand  touches 
natural  and  easy  in  his  Doric,  which  would  have  been  unattain- 
able in  Atdc.  Who  would  write  *  raving'  for  *riav^'  in  the 
following  admirable  scmg  ?  or  what  should  we  get  out  of  common 
English  in  return  for  all  the  sound  and  vigour  oif  ^  wiavc  da  dreve 
wiave  in  the  dark-wate^'d  pon' '? 

'Jsaoa^oTTTaox  HwoxK.    . 

O  wild-riaven  west  winds !  as  jon  da  rear  on, 

The  dcms  da  rock  an'  the  poplars  da  ply. 
An'  wiave  da  dreve  wiave  in  the  dark  watered  pan* — 

Oh !  wher  da  je  rise  vrom,  an  wh^  da  ye  dde  ? 

O  wild-riav^  winds !  I  da  wish  I  eood  vlee 
Wi'  you,  lik*  a  bird  o^  the  clouds,  up  above 

The  mdge  o'  the  hill  an'  the  top  o'  the  tree. 
To  w^  I  da  lang  var  an*  vo  »»s  I  da  love. 

Ar  else  that  in  under  theas  rock  I  oood  hear 

The  soft-Ewelling  somids  ye  da  leave  in  your  road, 

Zome  woids  ya  mid  bring  me,  vrom  tongues  that  be  dear, 
Vrom  friends  that  da  love  me,  all  scattered  abrode. 

O  wild-riaven  winds !  if  ya  ever  da  rear 

By  the  house  an'  the  eloms  vrem  whtf  Tm  a-oome, 

BreaAe  trp  ai  tJ^  mimder  ar  c^  mi  the  donr. 
An'  tell  ya've  a»voun'  me  a-4hinke&  o'  hwome.' 

Again,  in  *  Vaices  that  be  gone,'  it  would  be  hopelesdy  gro- 
tesque to  talk  of  the 

"...    bankS)  where  James  would  sit 
Play -ug  iq[Km  the  darionel 
To  voices  tiial  are  gone.' 

And 
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[id  how  should  we  render  into  common  Enj^lisli  that  pregnant 
bought  of  the  girls  and  boys  being  now  *  married  off  all  woys'? 
f et  observe  the  effect  of  bt>th  passages  as  they  stand  in  the  poem* 

*  The  Vajces  that  be  gone. 
When  e?emen  shiades  u'  trees  da  hide 
A  body  by  the  hedge's  zide. 
An'  twittren  birds,  wi'  phiysome  flight, 
Da  vlec  to  roost  at  comen  night, 
Then  J  da  eanter  out  o'  sight 

In  archet,  where  the  pleace  oonce  nmg 
Wi'  laefs  a-rised  on'  zongs  a-zung 
By  Taices  that  he  gone. 

There's  still  the  tree  that  bore  our  swing, 
An*  t*others  where  the  bij*dfi  did  zing : 
But  long-leaved  docks  da  auvergrow 
The  groun  we  trampled  biare  below, 
Wi*  merry  skipp^us  to  an*  fro 

Beside  the  banks,  wher  Jim  did  zit 

A-playen  on  the  claranit 

To  vriicos  that  be  gone. 

How  mother,  when  wo  us'd  to  stun 
Her  head  wi*  all  our  naisy  fim, 
Bid  wish  us  all  agone  vrom  hwome : 
An'  now  that  zome  be  doad,  an"  zomo 
Be  gone,  an'  all  the  pliace  is  dumb, 

How  she  da  wish,  wi'  useless  tears, 

To  have  agen  about  her  ears 
The  voices  that  be  gone  I 

Yar  aU  the  maidens  an'  the  bwoys, 

But  I,  be  majried  off  all  woys, 

Ar  d^kd  an*  gone ;  but  I  da  bide 

At  hwome  alwone  at  mother's  zide  ; 

An*  of  en,  at  the  evemon  tide, 

I  still  da  santer  out  wi'  tears 
Down  droo  the  archet,  wher  my  ears 
Da  Diiss  the  viiices  gone/ 

More  than  once  we  have  seen  this  poem  draw  the  tears  from 
eyes  of  listening  cottagers  ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the 
refinement  of  education  is  necessary  to  the  reader  before  he  can 
read  Mn  Barneses  poems  with  such  a  result.  A  clownish  reader 
rill  read  clownishly,  whether  be  read  m  English  or  in  the  Dorset 
]ialect ;  and  a  chance  hand  from  the  plough-tail  would  probably 
make  a  very  poor  thing  of  *  Vaices  that  be  gone.*  But  put  the 
book  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  thoughtful  and  deephearted 
men  that  may  be  met  with,  not   so  rarely  either,   even  among 
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TknwA  lab—ji'ii  • — a  ibh  jut  aUe  toiwdfiddj,! 
bj  meuw  of  books  bejcmd  tfaat  point — ud  dten,  if  r^xf  is  to  be 
Ae  tnt  of  ■yccriii^  it  would  not  be  wise  ia  a  fai^jiiMtniclBd 
and  refined  competitor  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 

But  we  most  dmr  to  an  end.  To  hare  examined  and  fixed  a 
ciuioos  Tarietj  erf"  English,  assigning  its  TeaaonaUe  limits,  and 
enriching  it  with  dioniiighlj  good  poetrr,  is  a  Terr  rare  achiere- 
ment,  acoom|dished  in  this  case  widioot  the  slightest  shade  of 
pietension  or  nnrealitj.  Bat  diis  is  not  quite  alL  The  Dofset 
Foems  are  filled  with  lifelike  drawings  ci  manners  and  customs^ 
and  merrymakings  and  amnsesienta^  and  jojs  and  sorrows,  which 
are  even  now  passing  out  erf"  date.  A  hundred  years  hence  they 
may  be  the  only  leraainiqg  leoord  of  daily  life  as  it  has  been  and 
is  amongst  the  laboorii^  and  fuming  classes  of  this  interesting, 
much  abused,  and  not  Tcry  well  known  coonty. 


Art.  IL  —  1.  Hymns  and  Hymn-books:  a  Letter,  &c.  By 
William  John  Blew.     1858. 

2.  27i^  Voice  of  Christum  Life  in  Song:  or  Hynms  and  Hymn- 
Writers  of  many  Lands  and  Ages.     London,  1858. 

3.  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Syrus: 
translated  from  the  Original  Syriac  By  Ae  Rev.  Henry 
Burgess,  Ph.D.     London,  1858. 

4.  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  sive  Hymnorum  Canticorum,  Sequen- 
tiarum  circa  annum  MD  usitatarum  cdlectio  amplissima.  H. 
A.  Daniel,  PkD.     Lipsiae,  1850-1856.         ^ 

5.  Hymni  Latini  Medii  -dBrf.  Franc.  Jos.  Mone.  Friburgi 
Brisgoviae,  1853. 

6.  Hymni  EcclesicB  e  Breviariis  quHmsdam  et  Missalihis  Galli- 
canis^  Germanisy  Hispanisy  Lusitanis  desumpti.  J.  M.  Neale. 
Oxford,  1851. 

7.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  insignis  ac  pra^clarce  Ecclesice  Saris- 
huriensis  ;  accedunt  Hy,  Ecd.  Eboracensis  et  Hereford  Oxford, 
1851. 

8.  Sacred  Latin  Poetry.  By  Richard  CheneTix  Trench,  M.A. 
1849. 

•  An  acooimt  of  Dorset  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some  notice  of  tbe 
ffreat  appearance  of  natural  politeness  in  the  Dorset  peasantry.  To  strangers  this 
Is  Tery  striking.  The  respectful  touch  of  the  hat,  or  curtsy,  which  are  nerer 
wanting— the  passin;^  sahitation — seem  almost  strange  to  those  accustomed  to  tbe 
manufacturing  districts  or  the  home  counties.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
amount  of  real  mansuetude  b  indicated  by  these  courteous  outward  obserranoet. 

9.  Mediaeval 
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9,  Metlucval  Hymns  and  Siy/uences,     Translated  from  the  Latin. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  Nealo.     London,  1851. 
10.  IL/f^u  of  the  Eastern  Church,     Translated  from  the  Greek, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ncalc,  D,U,     Loodun,  186l>. 
IL    Lr/ra     Germanica :    Hfjmns^     &c.      Translated     from    tbc 

German  by  Catherine  Wink  worth*     London,  1859. 

12.  JVesicijan    Utfmiwhxpj.      By     \V.    P,    Burgess,    Wesleyan 
Alinister.     London^  1846. 

13.  ^  Sekdion  of  Psalms  ami  Hymns  for  tlte  Public  SeiTtce  rf 
the  Church,     By  the  Rev.  Charles  KeinbJe.     1855. 

14-    T/ttf    Cfiurdi    Psalter   and  Hi/nm^book,      By    the   Rev.   W. 

Morcer,  and  John  Gobs,  Esq.     1858. 
15.  Hymns  Ancwnt  and  Afodtrn^  for  tise  in  Urn  Services  of  Uie 

Church.     Londt>n,  18  GO. 

^  *  4  GENERAL  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
[  XjL  Psalmody  of  our  Chorch  requires  amendment  and  regu- 
lation.' *  With  these  words  opened  an  article  on  our  present 
subject  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  interval  has  been  a  time 
of  unusual  pro|s:ress ;  yet  the  observation  might  bo  repeated 
to-day  with  as  much  truth  as  ever.  For  while  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious 
movements  in  the  liistory  of  our  Cliurch,  and  has  left  scarcely 
one  stone  untumetl  by  controversy  in  its  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
ritual ;  while  every  irregularity  has  Ijeen  called  in  question,  and 
every  order  more  or  less  enforced,  hymns  have  been  left  to  iim 
wild.  Their  really  great  importance  has  been  lost  sight  of 
amidst  a  clash  of  contention  over  matters  of  more  engrossing 
interest. 

But  Hymnology  itself  has  not  stood  still  the  while  ;  as  indeed 
appears  by  the  long  array  of  works  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
and  a  number  of  others  bearing  upon  the  various  branches  nf  the 
subject  there  represented,  as  well  as  by  the  now  familiar  use  of  this 
very  word  *  Hymnology/  for  w^hich  a  writer  of  thirty  years  ago 
felt  constrained  to  apologize.  In  fact,  not  only  has  the  study  of 
hymns  liecome  a  recognized  subject  of  literary  research,  but  tlie 
hymns  actually  composed  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  equal 
period,  except  that  which  immediately  followed  the  great  Wes- 
leyan movement  just  a  century  before. 

In  the  days  of  William  of  Orange  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors the  religions  energies  of  the  people  had  l>een  laicl  to  sleep 
under  the  so-called  orth<idoxy  of  those  in  high  places ;  and  when 
they  were  awakened  by  the  cry  of  the  Intlependinit  Calvinbts  and 
early  Methodists,  they  found  no   channel  for  their  devotions  but 


the  Prayer-book,  wliich  many  of  their  leaders  abhorred  as  a  '  fonn^ 
and    Tate   and    Brady's    New   Version,   which   they  felt   to    be 
Inadequate  to  satisfy  the  cravmgs  of  zealous  religionists.     The 
leaders  could  preach  and  couUl  pray,   but  the  people's  demi 
was   for   something  to  sing ;    so    many  hymns,  so  many    tu: 
stirring,   elevating,   experimental.     The   supply   was  not   slack 
Isaac  Watts,  the  school  mastery's  son  at  Southampton,  taunted,  il 
is  said,  by  his  father  for  his  fastidious  objections  to  Uie  Ne 
Version  (then  really  new),  vindicated  himself  by  writing  off  wi 
great  rapidity    bis   own  metrical   Psalms  and  original  Hymn; 
The   eacample  once   set,   ant^l    the    demand  increasing    with    thi 
spreatl  of  the  revival  under  the  Wesleys,  a  deluge  of  hymns  w; 
pourexl  out  on  the  laud,     Charles  Wesley  alone  contributed  six 
hundred  ;  Dr.  DtKldritlge,  die  two  Batty es,  Cennick,  Hart,  Steele, 
Tf>plady,  and   others,  produced   each  a  separate  volume  of  thei 
own  ;  and  a  multitude  of  less  prolific  writers  swell  the  chorus  u] 
to  the  early  jiart  of  the  present  century. 

The  very  circumstance  of  Methodists  having  adopted  h\Tnns. 
kept   the   Churchmen    of  those    days  more  strictly   to  metrical 
psalms^  and  it  was  long-  Ijefore  they  raised  their  courage  to  thromd^H 
overboard  'Tate  and  Brady,'  with  all  the  respectable CKurch-and^^^ 
State  associations  attached  to    them,  and  ventured   to  spoil  the 
Egyptians  by  using  hymns  from   liethesda.     But  by  decrees  tl 
Wesley  an  and  other  like   hymns  gained  a  more  acknowledgi 
entrance  into  the  Church,  an<l  indicated  tbe  possibility  of  some  i 
provement  upm  the  metrical  psalms.   This  was  a  great  step,  and  ft 
some  years  Church  people  were  satisfied  ;  but  such  a  feeling  ooi 
not  last ;  for  only  so  long  as  Qiurchmen  were  content  to  ignore 
order   and  rati* male   of    their   own    Prayer-bof>k   could   they 
content  to  use  a  collection  of  hymns  from  which,  more  or  lesf 
intentionally,  all  that  harmtmised  with  the  spirit  and  arrangement 
of  our  services  had  l>een  exclut1e<L 

The  Nonconformists,  for  the  most  part,  had  written  the 
hymns  to  supplant  the  Prayer-lxjok  ;  the  Churchman  attempted 
with  the  same  hymns  to  illustrate  it ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
more  he  came  to  understind  and  appreciate  the  latter,  the  more 
hopeless  he  found  it  to  adhere  to  the  former. 

But  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  hymns  of  a 
character  rather  better  suited  to  his  pur|>c>se  l)egan  to  be  writteJ 
as  those  by  James  Montgomery  and  Bishop  Heljcr,  wbose  hym 
were  the  means  of  calling  our  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  time. 
But  in   both  of  them  poetry  too  frequently  was  aimed   at  to 
loss  of  simplicity;  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
quite  caught  by  either  the  layman  m  the  bishop. 

Such  or  nearly  such  were  the  English  hymns  which  preseni 

themselves 
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jPTTisolvcs  to  the  collector  when  Mr.  Hall  made  the  first  distinct 
ittcmpt,  uoder  the  auspices  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  to 
CO tn pile  a  Churcb  Hymn-book*      His  idea  was  tnat  the  hvmns 

I  already  in  use  mi^ht   be  arranpred  to  accord   witK  the  weekly 
services    of   the  Cburcli,  and,   imperfect    as    his    book   was,  an 
immense  sale  has  proved  that  it  went  some  way  towards  satisfying 
pin  acknowledged  want.     Rut  it  was  imperfect  in  two  respects.    In 
the  first  place,  the  editor  misapprehended  the  principle  of  our 
weekly  ser\'ices :    instead  of  seeking  the   leading  point  around 
which  the  Lessons,  Epistle,  Gospel,  and  Collect  of  each  Sunday 
and  Holyday  are  grouped,  and  wtich  they  combine  to  enforce, 
and  following  out  the  narrative  course  of  the  Christian  year  as  a 
^■aiFhoie,  he  merely  looked  out  the  contents  of  each  Lesson,  Epistle, 
^^knd  Gospel,  independently  one  of  another,  or  sf>me  striking  text 
^^Bn  each,  and  set  against  it  the  hymn  most  nearly  touching  upon 
^^5t.     This  was  his  mistake,  tlie  other  was  his  misfortune.     The 
Methodist  hymns,  which  formed  the  staple  of  his  materials,  and 
most  of  the  modern  hymns,  were  not  written  for  our  services^  and 
it  could   hardly  be  expected  that  they  would    fall   in  with  them 
^Birery  well.     The   hibrmr  and  ingenuity  by  which  Mr.  Hall  dis- 
^^TCOvered  any  special  connection  between  the  hymns  and  the  ser- 
vices must  have  been  very  great ;  to  us  to  discover  it  now,  when 
pointed  out,  requires  not  a  little  pains. 

Seeing  the   blemishes  of  this  first  experiment,  and  tlie   vain 

attempts  at  improvement  which  followed  it,  the  venerable  Society 

for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,   following  up  a  sugg^estion 

in    our   foriner  article,   undertook  the   preparation  of  a  Hymn- 

bcjok.     The  error  in  principle,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was 

here   avoided ;    but   practically,  from  having   few  new   sources 

t^>   draw    from,    the    improvement    is   less   marked    than    could 

be  wished,  and  the  barbarous  curtailing  of  good  hymns  (for  want, 

we  suppose,  of  courage  to  break  boldly  enough  tli rough   the  old 

^^Procrustean   system  of  'three   verses  and    the  ''Gloria    Patri,*' * 

^Bmrhich  the  prolixity  and   pointlessness  of  Tate  and  Brady  had 

^"Witailed   upon  us)    is    very  disapjiointing.      However  large   the 

circulation  of  these  two  biioks,  they  left  many  persons  unsatisfied. 

I  What  the  Society  had  failed  to  do  well  was  taken  up  by  num- 
perless  individuals,  some  to  do  better,  many  worse  ;  and  there 
pan  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  hymnals  now  in  use,  all  pub- 
lished within  the  last  tliirty  years* 

So  far  up  to  the  present  time.  Most  happily  and  most  wisely, 
^^die  subject  has  been  left  hitherto  to  individuals  to  work  out*  The 
^^Beld  has  been  left  open,  and  an  inducement  thereby  fjfTered  to 
^^all  to  work  freely  and  do  their  best.  Wc  have  thus  obtained  a 
large  number  of  hymns  of  an  improved  tone,  and  showing  a  more 
"^  intimate 


Ble  acquaintance ' 
comparison  of  wliat  we 

resources  and  knowletlg-e  of  tliirtj  years  ago  will  satiifv  us  that, 
in  spite  oi  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system,  much 
gOiyd  has  come  of  it*  If  it  has  left  much  to  Ix^  done — ^perhaps 
much  to  be  undone — yet  it  lias  done  n<jt  a  little  aheady  ;  as  may 
be  seen  by  tlie  great  improvement  manifested  in  the  interest- 
ing collection  of  *^  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem'  which  stands 
last  upon  our  list.  Numberless  hymns  have  l^een  thus  elicited, 
orif^inal  and  translated,  which  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
under  other  eirctunstances ;  they  have  been  sifted  through  tte 
various  taatei  of  compilers,  and  tested  furllirr  by  being  submitted 
to  popular  use,  St>me  have  fully  established  their  |xjpidarity,  some 
have  beeji  as  clearly  rejected.  But  a  multiplicity  of  col!  ecti<  ins  quite 
ovcrwhelmiojs: — consequent  confusion  and  corruptifm  of  hymns — 
a  breach  of  unilbrmity  more  vexatious  now  tlian  ever,  because  of 
the  easy  intercourse  between  diflerent  localities^-charg^es  of  hetero- 
doxy— appeals  to  the  Bishops — suppression  of  hymns — platform 
tirades  and  newspajKT  controversies — alJ  toji^etber  cry  aloud  for 
some  '  amendment  and  regulation,' 

Complaints  against  many  of  the  existing  Hymn-books  are 
but  too  well  found  e<L  We  should  nit  her  eschew  the  respon* 
fiibility  of  disturbing  the  ctinfidence  of  congregations  by 
pointing  out,  without  Ijeing  al>le  to  remedy,  the  graver  errors  of 
doctrine  in  the  books  put  into  their  hantls ;  but  offences  most 
glaring  against  taste,  reverence,  ccnislstency,  and  even  grammar, 
abound  to  an  incredible  extent*  in  tlie  first  place,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  most  compilers  ha^  e  started  without  any 
clear  conception  of  what  is  a  hymn«  It  is  an  error  as  old  as  the 
days  of  St  Augustine,  who  has  laid  down  a  definition  of  a  hymn 
which,  if  applied  to  many  of  our  books,  would  leave  behind  a 
very  small  residuum.  A  hymn,  he  tells  us,  must  be  Upraise — 
the  praise  of  God — and  this  in  the  form  of  som// 

That  hymns  should  be  atldressed  to  God  one  would  not  expect 

to  find  doubted  ;  yet  pmctically  this  rule  has  been  set  aside,  not 

only  by  those  whose  doctrine  and  custom  sanction  invocations  of 

saints,  but  by  others  who  have  been  led  to  do  so  by  mere  love  of 

poetry*     Bishop  Hebcr  frequently  fell  into  this  snare,  as  in  his 

*  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sone  of  the  momiug, 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ; 

Star  of  the  East  the  horizon  adorniEig^ 

Guido  where  our  Infant  liedeemcr  ig  Liid.* 

How  sui'prising  it  is  that  Pope*s  celebrated  apostrophe  to  his 
soul — 

*  Yitol  spark  of  LeaTcnlj  flame  V  &c* —  _ 

and 
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and  TopIadj*8 

^  DeaihleBs  Fkinciple  1  aoriser  <&c« — 

should  ever  be  admitted  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  God, 
grand  though  they  be  as  poetry.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  third 
point  in  the  definition,  namely,  that  a  hymn  must  be  in  the  form 
of  sanff  ;  for  song  is  not  poetry. 

Addison's  wellrknown  paraphrase — 

*  The  spacious  finoanieiit  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  d^, 
And  spangled  heayens,  a  shiiung  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  produm,'  &o.  &c. — 

if  it  is  poetry,  is  certainly  not  song,  yet  has  been  brought  by  old 
associations  into  many  Hymn-books. 

Happy  would  it  be  both  for  writer  and  reader  if  these  were 
the  only  offences  against  which  we  have  to  protest  It  is  a 
painful  thing  to  speak  reproachfully  of  labours  of  love,  when 
they  are  spoilt  and  tend  to  spoil  by  errors  of  taste  and  judgment ; 
yet  the  hidden  wound  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  to  be  cured 
must  be  uncovered  ;  and  our  proposed  amendment  of  hymns  ought 
not  to  be  marred  by  passing  over  the  faults  of  well-intentioned  but 
illnudging  compilers. 

The  following  breaches  of  good  taste  and  reverence  must  be 
truly  lamentable  in  their  effects  on  the  undisciplined  mind,  and 
as  truly  repulsive  to  persons  of  education  :-^-« 

'  The  world,  with  Sin  and  Satan, 
In  vaui  onr  inarch  opposes ; 
By  Thee  we  shall  break  through  them  all. 
And  sing  the  song  of  Moses* 


*  My  God,  till  I  received  Thy  stroke, 
How  like  a  beast  was  J/ ' 


*  Lord,  break  these  bars  that  thus  confine, 

These  chains  that  gall  mo  so ; 
Say  to  thai  ugly  jailer ^  Sin, 
*'  Loose  hun  and  let  him  go." ' 

And  these,  let  it  be  observed,  are  from  no  obsolete  collections, 
but  from  hymnals  in  use  in  churches,  and  advertised  for  sale 
within  the  last  twelvemonth.    , 

Another  common  fault  in  hymnals  of  a  certain  class  is  one 
which  is  inconsistent  in  Englishmen,  whose  national  boast  has 
ever  been  manliness,  and  inexcusable  in  Churchmen  possessed 
of  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  language  and  tone  of  which  are 
unequalled  in  noble  simplicity.  To  deny  a  place  to  healthy  sen- 
timent. 
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timent  would  be  to  reject  a  gift  of  the  Almighty ;  bat  surely  the 
following  puerilities  and  prettyisms  are  unbearable : — 

'  The  Infancy  of  Jesus. 

*■  Dear  Hide  One !  how  sweet  Thou  art ! 

Thine  eyes  how  bright  they  shine ! 
So  bright  tiiey  almost  seem  to  speak 

When  Mary's  look  meets  Thine ! 
Jesns !  dear  Babe ;  those  tiny  hands 

That  play  with  Mary's  hair 
The  wei^t  of  all  the  mi^ty  worlds 

This  yery  mommit  bear.' 

^TkeTmeSkepkerd. 

*  I  was  wandering  and  weary 

When  my  Saviour  came  unto  me ; 
For  the  ways  of  sin  grew  dreary. 

And  the  world  had  ceased  to  woo  me ; 
And  I  thou^t  I  heard  Him  say. 
As  He  came  along  the  way, 

O  silly  souls,  cwne  near  me ! 

My  sheep  should  never  fear  me ! 

I  am  the  Shepherd  True. 

#  #  #  #  # 

He  took  me  on  His  shoulder, 

And  tenderly  He  kissed  me ; 
He  bade  my  love  be  bolder. 

And  said  how  He  had  missed  me. 
And  I  thou^t,'  dec.  d:c. 

The  following  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour,  yet  to 
be  rehearsed  by  the  people,  are  firom  a  hjmn  on  the  text,  *•  She 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :' — 

*  ^  Refreshed  by  still  waters,  in  green  pastures  fed. 
The  day  is  gone  by ;  lam  making  Unf  bed." ' 

In  keeping  with  diese,  but  not  widi  a  duly  reverent  approach  to 
God,  are  such  epithets  profusd  v  applied  to  Christ  as  *  sweet '  and 
*  dear,*  which  no  man  would  use  in  supplication  to  an  equal  of  like 
nature  with  himself;  and  the  free  use  of  the  w<Md  Jehovah,  *  the 
incommunicable  name,'  for  which  the  Hebrews  and  all  Christian 
translators  after  them  ever  substituted  *  Lord.'  The  many  lesKT 
ofiences  in  English  hymns  must  have  oftmi  tried  the  patience, 
and  disturbed  die  devotion,  of  worshippers;  but  their  name  is 
Legion,  and  diey  set  at  defiance  every  rule  in  turn  of  grammar, 
rhyme,  metre,  and  good  sense,  Hore  are  two  short  extracts,  the 
would-be  pathos  of  whkh  is  most  provoking : — 

•Nay, 
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*  Naj,  I  cannot  let  Thoe  go 
Till  a  blesfliDg  Tbon  beatow ; 
Do  not  tiM-n  away  Thy  face, 
Mine's  an  urt/eni pressing  caae,^ — Newton, 

*  Behold  a  stranger  at  the  door  I 
He  gently  knocks ;  has  knocked  Ixjfore ; 
Haa  waited  long  ;  is  waiting  gtill ; 
You  use  luj  other  friend  so  ilL' 

The  manifest  inconsistency  of  setting  a  congregation  to  sing 
bynins  of  a  purely  and  pcrs«>nally  experimental  character  has  been 
Bost  strangely  overlfMjkecl.     The  earlier  hymn-books  teem  with 
samples  of  this  public  self-anatomy,  e.  y< ; — 

*  What  sinners  value,  I  resign/ 

'  How  long  the  time  since  Christ  began 
To  call  in  yain  on  me  ! 
Deaf  to  His  warning  voice  I  ran 
Through  paths  of  vanity.* 

>r  Newton's : — 

*  *Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know  ; 
Oft  it  causes  anxious  thought ; 

Do  I  love  the  Lord  or  no  ? 
Am  I  His,  or  am  I  not  ?  * 

.an  this  be  a  legacy  left  us  by  the  high- pew  system,  when 
aen,  curtaine<l  in  oak  and  reil  baize,  may  have  thought  they 
came  to  church  for  their  private  orisons? 

We  leave  to  divines  the  errors  of  doctrine  which  have  crept 
in  unawares  from  all  sides  with  the  subtle  flow  of  the  metre, — the 
pill  of  heresy  silvered  with  rhyme.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  every 
one  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  obvious  teaching  of  the  Prayer- 
book  and  Articles  has  sought  a  vent  for  his  opinions  in  a  hymn- 
book.  Tlie  Calvinist  has  Calvinizetl,  and  the  sympathizer  witli 
Rome  has  Romanized,  the  ser^dces  of  his  Church  by  his  hymns  ; 
and  although  good  theologians  would  no  more  think  of  grounding 
an  argument  on  a  hymn  than  on  an  impassioned  sermon,  yet  the 
unwary  may  easily  imbibe  false  notions  from  either. 

We  leave  to  the  working  parish- priest  the  duty  of  guarding 
against  fine  writing  to  the  detriment  of  that  plainness  of  speech 
so  essentia]  to  the  poor,  yet  so  unaccountably  forgotten  by  those 
would-be  specially-popular  writers  the  Methodists,  who  think 
athing  of  using  '  ineffable/  *  omnipotent,*  *  beauteous,'  *  timo- 
3ua,*  and  the  like,  instead  of  their  common  synonyms,  and  in- 
dulge freely  in  such  stilted  phrases  as — 

*  Infinite  grace  I  Almighty  charms  ! 
Stand  in  ainazo,  yo  rulbng  skies,'  &c. ; 

and 
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and  often,  in  conseciuence,  come  iliuvn  siicUli-nly  to  a  bntlion  .iU 
the  worse  by  contrast,  as — 

*  Shout,  O  earth,  in  rapturons  song, 
Let  yonr  straiiiB  be  sicecl  and  sfrontj* 
'  At  sign  of  Him  yon  Seraphs  bright 
Exulting  dap  their  win<j»J' 

We  leave  to  the  church  musician  the  innumerable  cases  of  fal^ 

accentuation^   merely  stating   from    experience  that    many   line 
convey  a  dlllerent  sense,  when  accented  musically,  from  that  whiclil 
the  author,  who  only  read  his  lines,  intended  ;  many  are  left  with 
no  sense  at  all. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us  and  the  reader  to  pass  from  this 
fault-finding,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  on  one  side,  an^^l 
the  remedy  on  the  other.  Tlie  primary  cause  wc  take  to  bd^^ 
this : — We  have  started  to  provide  hymns  without  what  mili- 
tary men  would  call  *a  basis  of  operations;'  and  this  not 
1)ecause  we  have  it  not,  but  because  we  have  overlooked  it. 
We  have  compiled  hymnals  ad  nauseam  upon  all  sorts  of  plan 
while  we  bad  in  our  hands  a  frame^work  asking  to  be  furnishe 
and  oflTeriiig  a  principle  for  our  guidance  in  which  all  agre 
We  went  on  as  il  a  hymn-book  was  to  be  an  independent  servic 
book,  instead  of  being  a  complement  to  the  Prayer-book ;  an^ 
thus  it  happens  that  our  hymns^  in  their  tone,  their  style,  the" 
character,  and  their  spirit,  jar  sadly  with  onr  prayers  and  lessoi; 
whereas  they  ought  to  form  w  ith  them  an  integral  part  of  QOflT 
well -harmonized  whole.  Take,  for  example,  a  hymn — one  in 
itself  unobjectionable — from  the  Hymn-l>ook  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  one  of  our 
parish  churches,  the  very  type  of  liturgical  worship,  consistenc] 
reverence,  and  solemnity,  on  the  Sunday  after  Ascension,  wl 
the  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service  are  said, ; 
may  be  chorally  or  not,  so  it  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  our  Church^ 
worship.  All  Lj  in  keeping  until  after  the  tliird  collect,  when 
Hymn  G5  is  given  out ;  instantly  we  must  shake  off  the  sense 
of  supplication  with  which  we  joined  in  the  prayers,  and  mak 
ready  for 

^  Salvation  1  Oh  the  joyful  «ound ! 

'Tis  plcasiu^e  to  our  cans, 
A  sovereign  balm  f«»r  every  wound, 

A  cordial  for  our  fears/ 


'  Salvation  I  Let  the  echo  fly 
The  sprtcioufi  earth  around  I 
While  all  the  armies  of  the  sky 
Conspire  to  raise  the  »otmd.' 


promptitucle,  we  must 
a[M>stropliP  (all  well  in  its  place)  into  a  statt;  of  miml  fitteil  lor 
the  soleniii  iiivocatiuns  of  the  Litany.  Cases  of  this  kiad  are 
coinmoii  enougb,  it*  not  quite  so  bad  ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the 
compilers  who  provide,  and  the  clerg;y  who  select,  tlie  hymns,  to 
decide  who  is  most  to  blame.  We  would  earnestly  urge  on  lx»th 
that  every  hymn  to  Ije  telling  must  be  well  placed  ;  that  it  must 
Ijcar  a  relation,  not  only  to  the  whole  service  of  the  day,  but  to 
that  particular  part  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  all  these  restrictions  would  result  in 
the  production  of  a  book  of  which  it  miglit  be  said  (as  one  com- 
piler complacently  says  of  his  own)  that  any  recommendations  it 
may  possess  are  chiefly  negative  (]) ;  that  so  much  concession  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  many  users  would  eliminate  all  that  is 
striking  and  lorcible.  It  may  be  asketl  in  reply.  Is  this  the  case 
with  our  Prayer-book?  Yet  was  not  that  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  revision,  and  does  it  offend  iii  any  one  of  the  above 
points? 

This,  however,  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  there  is  much  which  Is 
as  it  ought  not  to  be  in  our  present  hymn-books ;  and  the  feeling 
is  beginning  to  gain  ground,  that,  if  we  go  much  longer  without 
change  for  the  better,  we  shall  grow  worse.  A  remetly  has 
already  been  proposed,  and  it  is  this  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  observations.  A  motion  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  in  the  early  jwirt  of  last  year  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry  (and  carried  in  the  lower  house,  though 
afterwards  thrown  out  by  the  Bishops)  urging  the  formation 
of  a  Committee  who  should  prepare  the  draft  of  a  hymn-bo<»k 
with  select  paraphrases  of  the  Bfxjk  of  Psalms,  and  with  the 
Canticles  piiintcd  for  chanting,  *  which,  if  approved  by  Convoca- 
tion, may  be  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  with  an  humble  prayer 
that  she  woulrl  authorise  its  use  in  such  congregations  as  may  be 
disposed  to  accept  it.'  *  Passing  over  all  minor  questions  as  tu 
the  source  and  application  of  authority,  we  take  the  motion  as 
broadly  suggesting  the  permissive,  but  not  enforced,  use  of  a 
hymn-b(x*k  bearing  the  'imprimatur'  of  the  Oiurch  of  England. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  this  is  meant  to  withdraw 
de  facto  the  present  assumed  liberty  of  using  others,  and  to  dirow 
back  all  who  are  m»t  'disposed  to  accept'  this  upon  the  Old 
and  New  V^ersions,  which  hitherto  alone  rejoice  in  a  Royal  licence. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  first  sight  something  like  hardship  in 
such  a  use  of  the  high  hand  of  authority — such  an  arbitrary 

*  Ovorthrow, 
CniBhuig  and  pounding  to  du£t  the  crowd  below ; ' 
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not  only  making  of  their  books 

'  But  a  masli'd  heap,  a  hotchpotch 

but  freely  selecting',  revising,  and  rearranging^  the  scattered 
materials  to  construct  another,  and  setting-  at  nouglit  all  respect 
for  their  sole  proprietorship  in  their  own  lalx>urs.  Their  zeal, 
however,  in  the  gixid  cause,  shown  in  their  j^st  exertions,  nmj 
fairly  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  public  spirit,  and  a  ground 
for  supposing  them  ready  to  adopt  the  sentiment  of  WhitgiitV 
last  words,  prefixed  by  Bishop  Slant  to  his  own  lalxiurs  in 
this  cause — *  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei,  pro  Ecclesia  Dei/  But  there 
are  other  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  any  author!* 
tative  interference  in  this  matter ;  and  there  are  good  old 
prejudices  too  in  favour  of  Tate  and  Brady,  or  the  accustomed 
Hymn-book,  which  must  be  removed  by  some  outweighing 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  proposed  step.  Habit  is  second  nature ; 
and  we  have  been  so  long  left  to  ourselves,  that  what  Mr.  Blew 
calls  'the  patent  defect  of  an  authorised  hymn-book  '  is  not  patent 
to  the  generality  of  people.  Yet  i( puritj/  of  doctrine  is  important; 
if  the  motto  of  our  Church,  *  tliat  we  all  speak  the  same  things^ 
is  to  be  retained ;  if  the  rclit/ious  tone  of  the  people  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  very  cursory  glance  at  existing  collections  will  satisfy 
us  that  some  'regulation'  is  greatly  needed*  And  it  would  be 
but  consistent  that  we,  whn  have  a  prescribed  book  of  prayeri, 
should  also  have  some  restriction  upon  our  hymns.  Again: 
the  Prayer-book  is  itself  imperfect  without  its  complement  of 
hymns  or  anthems;  for,  to  pass  by  the  plain  recognition  of  such 
singing  in  die  Rubric,  wo  may  fairly  test  the  perfection  of  any- 
thing by  a  cr>mparis<*n  with  its  professed  model,  especially  w^hen 
to  that  model  it  stanils  in  the  rolaticmofan  offspring.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  pre-Rcformation  Prayer-lwoks,  after  the 
pattern  of  which  ours  was  framed,  had  their  regular  arrangement 
of  metrical  hymns  throughout.  And  it  was  by  no  means  the 
intention  of  the  Reformers  to  deprive  us  of  these,  at  once  the  most 
popular  and  least  corrupt  parts  of  the  old  services.  Crannier 
himself  tried  his  hand  upon  the  '  Salve  festa  dies,'  but  gave  it  up 
in  despair,  writing  to  the  King,  'that,  as  his  English  verses 
wantc^d  tlie  grace  and  faculty  which  he  could  wish  they  had,'  he j 
craved  of  *  his  Majesty  that  he  would  cause  some  other  to  do  then 
in  more  pleasant  English  and  verse.'  It  would  further  be  diffi«i 
cult  to  disc{»ver  a  reason  for  our  differing  So  this  point  fron 
almost  every  national  Church.  Eastern  and  Western,  Greek 
and  Russian,  Roman  and  Reformed,  are  richly  provided  by  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  why  not  the  Anglican  ?  One  of  our 
own  oflshoots,  the  Church  in  America,  put  forth  her  selection 
seventy   years  ago,    and  that   in  Scotland  recendy.     To    those 

who 
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il  to  shut  out  for  i 


at  least 


pe 

i 


rho  think  it  an  jnsiiperable 

for  a    long  time,  the   inspiratiuns   of  a  future   Ken,  a  Cowper, 

Wesley,  or  a  Keble,  it  may  be  answereil  that  the  same  argu- 

icnt  would  ha%"e  prevented  the  fixing"  of  all  prayers;  and  that 

lymns  of  real  merit  hereafter  composetl  may  be  at  some  future 

me  adopted  by  competent  authority.     To  those  again  among  the 

lergy  who  would  say,  with  the  late  Mr,  Newland^  *  If  I  am  not 

be  trusted  in  the  selection  of  hymns,  neither  am  1  to  be  trusted 

composing  sermons/   we  should   say  that   not  only  does  this 

o  prove  too  much,  for  it  is  equally  applicable  to  prayers ;  but 

lere   is  a  great  difference  between  that  which  is  spoken  to  the 

people  as  the  expression  of  the  preacher's  thoughts,  and   that 

hich  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  congregation  to  be  rehearsed 

the  words  of  the  Church  in  worship  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

But  assuming  this  (jucstion  settled   in  the  affirmative,  and  a 

mmittee  of  divines,  poets,  musicians,  and  ritualists  appointed 

to  this  work,  they  have  a  task  before  tliem  that  no  one  can  esti- 

late  until   he  has   sounded  the  depth  and  width  of  the  subject 

mself.     Hymns  have  a  history,  a  philosophy,  and  a  literature 

their  own,     Hymnology  has  its  roots  in  the   beginnings  of 

ry,  its  branches  arc  co-extensive  with  Christendom,  and  it 

iquires  a   special   study   which   has   never  yet   been   bestowed 

ipon  it.     It  is  a  subject  of  no  little   importance  to  the  purity 

and,  may  we  add?  the  pj  polarity  of  religion.    Yet  it  is  far  from 

being  a   merely   popular,  transient,  and   superficial   matter:   the 

well-known  sjiying  of  the  politician,   'Let   me  make  a  people's 

llads,  and  let  who  will  make  their  laws,'  has  its  counterpart 

religion ;  for  all  leaders  of  religious  movements,  from  Arius 

to  Wesley,  have  bjrne  witness  to  the  fact  that  hymns  are  more 

werful  in  fixing  religious  tlogmas,  and  guiding  religious  feel- 

',  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  any  other  mode  of  teaching. 

hat  is  powerful  for  good   may   be,  and  often  has  been,  more 

werful  for  ill  ;  and  it  is  not  always  that  which   is  positively 

ivil,  but  frequently  that  which   is  negatively  and  potjrly  good, 

hat  works  most  harm.     It    is  well  then    that  we  should  keep 

in   mind  the   necessity  of  a  more   extended  view  of  hymnology 

in  those  who  undertake   the  proposed  task   than  has  yet  been 

generally  taken  of  it. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  hymns  already  in  use  in  the 

nglish  language  owe  their  origin,  more  or  less  directly,  in  the 

arious  degrees  of  '  translation/  '  paraphrase,'  and  *  imitation,'*  to 

le  inspirations  of  other  ages  and  other  lands ;  but  hitherto  we 

ve  gone  only  as  chance  gleaners,  and  our  gatherings  have  been 

aoty,  and  partially  chosen  ;  it   is  time  we  went  as  a  Cliurch 

and  a  nation,  and  boldly  laid  claim  to  our  right,  as  membt?rs  of 
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the  great  brotherhood,  to  a  full  participatiqp  in  the  ocmiiit 
flftore.  It  will,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  take  a  rapid  gena 
surrey  of  the  hymnologj  of  foreign  churches ;  and  we  hope.c 
readers  will  not  be  startled  when  they  are  told  that  they  aie 
be  carried  ofif  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  and  brought  hoi 
gradually  by  Corinth  and  Milan,  through  France,  Spain,  ai 
Germany,  in  search  of  such  apparently  homely  things  as  hjram 

1.  The  Hebrew  hymns  lay  first  claim  to  our  notice,  not  on 
by  right  of  their  supreme  antiquity,  but  as  being  enshiined 
the  Sacred  Volume.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  classe 
1.  The  occasional  pieces,  scattered  up  and  down  the  books  of  tl 
Old  Testament ;  2.  The  authorized  collection  of  the  Jews  thei 
selves,  known  as  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  gathered  together,  pr 
bably  out  of  a  vast  number,  of  which  the  rest,  being  rejected  j 
uninspired,  have  been  lost;  and  3.  The  hymns  of  the  Ne 
Testament, — the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc  dimittis,  and  the  Ben 
dictus. 

Of  the  first  class  Dn  Neale  gives  a  catalogue  in  his  '  Con 
mentary'  (Diss.  I.)  of  more  than  seventy,  as  they  are  foni 
arranged  in  the  Mozarabic  Breviary  to  be  used  as  Canticles.  Tl 
best  known  are  the  two  Songs  of  Moses  (Exodus  xv.  1-19  ;  Dei 
zxxii.  1-12),  the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.),  of  Balaa 
^Numbers  xxiii.),  of  Hannah  (1  Samuel  ii.  1-10),  and  of  J< 
(xix.  25-27).  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  sung  1 
the  priest  in  our  Burial  Service,  the  Church  of  England  has  n 
adopted  any  of  these;  and  very  few  are  sufficiently  general  : 
their  allusions  to  be  fitted,  without  a  somewhat  strained  interpret 
tion,  to  our  times  and  circumstances.  Some  one  or  two,  howevc 
have  been  successfully  rendered  in  English  metre,  as,  for  instanc 
Isaiah's  Hymn  (lii.  7,  8),  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his 

*  How  bcantoons  aro  their  feet  "■ 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  Hill !' 

As  reganls  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  Hymns,  we  a 
saved  fmther  trouble ;  for  our  Church  has  already  appropriatt 
and  recast  in  our  own  tongue  the  whole  of  these  glorious  oi 
pourings  of  the  prophet-poets  of  the  old  dispensation,  and,  so 
.  say,  put  the  mark  of  Christianity  u|>on  them  by  the  addition 
the  '  Gloria  Patri  Filio,'  &c.,  at  the  end  of  each  ;  the  Psalter 
recited  throughout  by  us  every  month,  and  the  Canticles  daily  ; 
turn.     Witli  this,  then,  w^c  should  have  omittctl  further  notice 
Jewish  hymnology ;  but  tliat  we  fancy  we  hear  some  of  our  reade 
ask,  perliaps  with  some  indignation,  whether  we  have  foi^tten  tl 
metrical  versions  of  tlic  Psalms.     \Ve  have  not  forgotten  them- 
we  never  shall :  we  know  that  every  notion  of  metrical  singii 
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in  England  was  for  two  centaries  foanded  upon  and  limited  by 
*  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,'  or  '  Tate  and  Bvady ; '  but  surely  the 
days  of  the  '  versions '  are  numbered.  Have  W€  not  already  in 
our  most  beautiful  Prayer-book  translation  all  the  sublimity,  poetry, 
devotional  pathos,  and  innate  music  of  the  Psalter,  fully  pre- 
served in  its  original  form,  and  that  form  not  only  the  best  suited 
to  its  spirit,  but  in  its  rhythmical  cadence  and  fitness  for  musical 
recitation  unequalled  by  the  smoothest  metre?  The  world  is 
indebted  to  our  own  Bishop  Lowth  for  the  discovery  that  the 
Psalms  (and  we  may  add  the  Canticles)  are  written  in  a  most 
complete  system  of  rhythmical  arrangement,  guided  not  by  sound 
but  by  sense — thought  answering  to  thought^  and  sentence  to 
sentence,  instead  of  line  to  line,  and  ending  to  ending.  The 
96th  Psalm  and  the  Magnificat  have  been  pointed  out  as  good 
examples,  especially  the  7th  and  8th  verses  of  the  latter,  which 
are  cases  of  antithetical  parallelism  ; — 

He  hath  put  down  from  their  seat  »  And  hath  exahed. 

The  mighty  «  The  humble  and  mode 

The  hungry  =  The  rick 

He  haih  filled  with  good  things  =  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

Most  liaj^Iy  for  us,  diis  character  of  the  originals  has  been 
admirably  retained  in  our  Authorized  Versions,  both  in  the 
Bible  and  Prayer-book ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  fitness 
of  their  parallel  structure  for  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  our 
choirs;  aod,  without  doubt,  these  were  written  for  some  like 
method  of  sirring  {aee  1  Samuel  zviiL  7) ;  but  this  very  fitness 
for  the  one  makes  them  mifit  for  the  other  method  ;  for  how  im- 
probable, and  indeed  impossible,'  it  must  be,  as  the  learned 
and  judicious  Archdeacon  Evans  observes,  that  a  rhythmical 
structure  of  parallel  thoughts  should  co-exist  with  a  metrical 
structure  of  words  I  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  seek — it  will  be 
in  vain — for  any  marked  parallelism  in  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical 
Magnificat. 

We  readily  allow  that  here  and  there  a  happy  paraphrase, 
whether  from  the  Old  and  New  Versions,  or  from  die  many  others 
that  have  appeared  at  different  times,  might  claim  a  place  as  an 
independent  hymn,  including  of  course  the  *  Old  Hundredth ; ' 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  see  little  reason  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  metrical  Psalms  as  a  source  for  supplying  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  such  a  collection  as  we  need,  and  still  less  as 
having  any  claim  to  stand  as  a  distinct  branch  of  our  hymnology, 
as  contemplated  in  the  motion  of  Archdeacon  Sandford  men- 
ticmed  above.  It  is,  no  doubt,  their  Scriptural  origin  that  has  led 
hitherto   to  this  distinction;   but   this  same   reasoning   would 

Z  2  include 
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include  all  tlie  Scotch    and   other   paraphrases   of  passages   of 
Scripture,  such  as  Morrison's — 

'  The  race  that  long  in  darkness  sat ;' 

ilie  hjmn — 

'  Thou  God,  all  honour,  gloiy,  power/ 

Ccsom  the  Revelations  ;  and, 

*  Whilo  flhcpberds  watched  their  flocks  hy  night/ 

Indeed  the  fact  that  the  Psalms  form  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip^^ 
turcs  ought  to  make  us  all  the  more  unwilling  to  subject  them  to 
the  dilution  w^hich  is  unavoidable  in  rendering  them  into  metre, 

But  we  cannot  dismiss  the  metrical  Psalms  without  callinj 
them  to  account  for  the  objectionable  supremacy  which 
■organ  has  establ  ished  for  itself  over  the  choir  and  congregation 
wc  are  convinced  that  if  the  w^ords  of  our  old  metrical  Psalmocl 
had  been  at  all  worthy  of  their  subject,  they  would  have  coerced^ 
the  music  to  adapt  itself  accordingly  ;  and  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  incongruity  of  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic,  as  well 
as  the  most  bombastic  lines  of  psalms  and  hymns  being  made  a 
conveyance  for  such  tunes  as  Cambridge  New,  Devizes,  Ports- 
Jiiouth,  &c. ;  if  indcetl  such  tunes  w^ould  ever  have  come  into 
eitistence. 

Who  could  endure  to  hear  and  sing  hymns,  the  meaning^ 
and  force  of  which  he  really  felt— set,  as  they  frequently  have 
been,  to  melo<lies  from  the  Opera,  and  even  worse,  or  massacred 
hy  the  repetition  of  the  end  of  each  stanza,  no  matter  whether  or 
not  the  grammar  and  sense  were  consistent  with  it?— not  to 
mention  the  memorable  cases  of 

'  — My  poor  pol — 
My  poor  pol — 
My  poor  palkted  heart  ;* 

*  --Our  Great  Sal— 

Oar  Great  Salvation  cornea  I* 

in  leaving  the  Hebrew  Psalms  and  Hymns  we  make  a  gT«it 
stride,  passing  from  Jewish  to  Christian  hymnology,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  from  hymns  in  which  Christianity  is  latent 
under  prophecy  and  figure  to  diosc  in  which  it  appears  as  a 
present  fact.  From  the  very  earliest  date,  after  the  day  of  Penti^ 
cost,  we  find  the  Church  using  certain  anthems,  mostly,  as  we 
might  expect,  taken  from  Scripture,  and  forming,  togedier  with 
the  Canticles,  a  link  between  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times ; 

being 
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being  partly  inspired,  partly  uninspired  compositions.  Thejr 
include  the  Tersanctus  or  Triumphal  Hymn — 

*  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,' 
from    Isaiah    (vi.    3) ;    the    Benedicite,  or   Song    of   the    Threes 
Children,  from  Daniel  (iii. ;  see  Ps.  cxlviii.)  ;  and  the  Angelie 
Hynin, 

'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest/ 

from  St  Luke  (ix,),  with  and  without  the  additions,  as  in  oar 
Communion  Service,  which  was  originaUy,  and  in  the  GreeL 
Church  is  now,  used  as  an  ordinary  morning  hymn :  to  theae^ 
may  be  added  an  evening  hymn  *  corresponding  to  this  last^ 
and  various  forms  of  the  '  Gloria  Fatri/  AIJ,  but  one^  of 
the^e  have  been  adopted^  we  believe,  universally  throughout. 
Christendom,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  languages  of  it^ 
public  worship.  But  for  the  treasures  of  post-apostolic  hymn— 
ology  we  must  carry  our  search  into  the  various  collections  indi- 
genous to  each  branch  of  the  Church ;  and  starting  as  we  did 
from  the  Holy  City,  we  find  ourselves  first  in  that  country  the 
metropolitical  honours  of  which  she  now  shared  with  Antiocb^ 
and  whose  language  had  been  already  long  adopted  by  her  awa 
people  in  tlie  place  of  their  native  Hebrew. 

2.  Syria  is  rich  in  hymns ;  but  they  are  as  yet  little  known, 
in  the  West,  and  we  are  scarce  able  to  do  more  than  draw  atten«- 
tion  to  their  existence.  The  metrical  writings  of  the  father  of 
Sjriac  sacred  poetry,  St  Ephraena,  are  accessible  in  some  mea- 
sure to  English  readers  through  the  translations  of  Dr.  Burgess 
and  Mr.  Morris ;  and  a  selection  from  the  Service-books  of  various^ 
dioceses  are  given  with  Latin  renderings  by  Daniel  in  his  '  The- 
saurus.' The  veil  is,  therefore,  as  yet  only  partially  drawn  ii'oitt 
liiem ;  yet  as  it  discloses  many  hymns  of  exceeding  beauty,  it 
would  be  at  the  risk  of  much  loss  that  we  should  neglect  them. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  forget  that  this  language  has,  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  a  prime  claim  to  our  attention  as  the  language  of  the- 
chosen  people  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearing,  and  ccMise- 
quently  that  in  which  He  spake  as  never  man  spake.  '  Hac 
lingua,'  says  Bishop  Beveridge  in  summing  up  its  claims  to  our 
study,  ^Bo^oXojia  Angelica  modulata  (ut|>ote  pastfjribus  infel- 
lecta) :  hac  promissio  Spiritus  et  vita*  eterna*  facta ;  hac  omtie& 
Christi  eonciones  pnedicata? ;  hac  Sacramenta  instituta  ;  hac  verba 
Servatoris  nostri  de  cruce  prolata ;  Verbo,  ha?c  Ipsi  Christo  ver- 
nacula.     Quis  non  edisceret  ?  ' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christian  hymnology^ 
that  in  more  than  one  case  the  first  incitement  to  hymn-writing- 


■ 
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igfTTg  tLe  <xt2»coux  is  said  ^  iave  pnxeeded  £raHi  die 
viuck   kad    ir  hhi  ■!■  il   firoaft  ^cbl     It  w; 


Srria.     A  ccrcain  Banf^fifi  of  Fiiraw.  twaafirr  of  a  sciiool  of 


Gar>£ics  as  isr  end  of  die  jecaod  cenxzrr,  sediB^  a  popular 

'  I  of  kjlBBiL 


ot  spicadiar  Iik  kenr,  kh  spas  ^r  rypmmfnt  of  bjiBBi^ 
of  vk*c&  he  vToCe  Bear  two  kaidrrd.  Uxs  soo  HarBMHBS^  a 
isAnxd  masKsaa.  ibCovcd  irj^paKOBslj  Ids  iifhrr's  Wadiii^,  and 

T  die  pfTniraot  cfircts  upon. 

dip  saxim  ^  - fittcat  et  ab 
1  to  vriie  ogthwlua.  Inrsos  to  ooob- 

ki-KiB  hM  Atsr  place  to  diis  day, 
*  of  his  adiqianr  are  noL.  **  Tlie  Smaas^*  saTS  Asie- 
krDr.Bvsa^>,  ^amibste to Epbaeaiakw  12,000 
C^  14.0dlV  So  mKh  icr  qwi%.  Of  Aeir 
"?*  ^  said  that,  tnrd  bv'  die  ^*TTrHf^  of  Gicdcs^ 
latiai^oraMy'mlMj  daat  m^e  knim;  Acy  will  kc  be  iiorad  vantii^. 
I^.  Bii^us  oal  T  koovs  of  two  ^raBos  exsaaatL  of  a  dite  pfviioos 
to  Epfanm,  ■■■■fli,  two  bnr  Smkob  Bishop  of  SAtia  is  296  ; 
but  diose  vho  Mkivcd  him.  Bahg«s  his  discipSe,  baac  Magnns 
at  the  chiae  of  &e  famA  nasmy.  aad  Jacob  Sdiop  of  Saraig 
in  519,  aie  aD  ^xJamiiaius  saeCrical  wixtmc  «ther  of  hrmns  or 
b9>milies;  fbr  these  Eastern  ttmLqs  peered  S»rdi  dxir  Ttrj 
in  Tcne.  alter  dir  niaupw  of  thexr  r3S|?iivd  pcederessocs 


of  the  aune  cov^tiT,  die  prophets  of  Jodah  aixi  IsneL  Of  this 
we  haTe  a  noble  csanple.  nam  within  rrocii  of  Easlidh  icadexs 
dsfough  Dr.  Borscs's  tzamlatioB.  the  ^  Rrpecsuce  of  Xinr^rh.' 
The  oiigunb.  daoosh  not  daese  tiazsdatioas^  are  mctricaL  The 
MIowinsr  is  an  Easter  Hymn  of  St.  Epbnem  : — 
'  BfeflEed  be  1^  ^^■«^i>  For  Jc^sas  thee  l«csae 

Who  hsih  szTffi  as  a  hofe,  A  sai?«e«2niEr  vith  IVaSh 

That  the  dindshanirre;  For  Ae  spaee  c  f  tisree  dirs. 

And  h>&  jMHved  «wr  race.  Ani  fet  ^  ifherrr  his  cafCri«s;» 

Thil  when  it  1th  1 1^  md  di^-         Ami  kii  wagae  hk  ^ggwpgmt, 
sot^icmL  Ani  rtCnmed  fthe  sf«3tk]  to 

It  cban  be  TtmeweL  c«r  xaw. 

Tirtm.  O  wntil  kml  Wkir  he^^e^  Ait  tiEse 

To  the  mrmaj  of  the  Bbhik^  Deith  by  tlss  ww  vOfr  ano- 

lecacm:  poo, 

WbSci:  viK  coee  ccECcakd ;  Aai  biMMSKd  hicaeif  «f  it : — 

Bichtf^  it  k  now  {TOckBKd  -Bieh«UlV«Mi^a»ilai^5 

abtcai  lie  Kiwsai  bj  n^ 

Ir  this  Jbtter  a^  la  the  Miik«\f  a^r  mskwhs.^ 
In^BoirCkRh. 

A  rii^ity 


From  tlie  begmniiig  [of  tlio  world] 

Death  had  dondnion 

Ovor  mortal  men ; 

Until  there  arose 

The  Mighty  One 

And  abuli^ed  hia  pride. 

His  voiee  the  n  came, 
Like  heavy  thunder, 
Amoug  moiial  men ; 
And    Ho    proclaimed    the    glad 

tidiQgs, 
That  they  were  set  at  Hhcrty 
From  their  bondage/ 

BurgeuU  Syriac  Hpmi$,  p.  77. 

bere  is  a  decided  Orientalism  aljout  them,  some  of  them  having 
l%o  a  tendency  to  tail  into  the  antithetic  parallelism  of  the  ancient 
"abrews,  which  might  interfere  with  their  being  transferred  into 

Western  metre.  Some  of  the  beautiful  sentiments  and  figurative 
tpressions  of  the  S>Tiac  hymno^^aphers  have,  however,  tempted 
to  try  a  metrical  imitation  of  a  baptismal  hymn  from  the 
Office  used  at  Jerusalem  : — 


mighty 
3ame  without  warning 

si  the  tyrant  Death  ; 
i,  as  a  robber, 
The  shoutB  [of  the  foe]  overtook 
hini, 
humbled  hifi  glory. 

I  dead  perceived 
i  mm96%  savour  uf  life 
midst  of  Hades ; 
bej  began  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings 

nong  (Hie  another, 
PHat  their  hope  was  accompliBhcd. 


^  Glad  sight !  tho  Holy  Church 
%)i^&ads  forth  her  wings  of  love, 

'  t  welccnne  U^  her  breast  a  chUd, 
B0Qo4ton  from  above* 

Begotten  at  the  font 
By  Gi^  the  Spirit's  power, 
L  gentle  lamb  from  Satan  ematchod 
Ift  childhood's  helpless  hour. 

E'en  now  around  the  font, 
Unseen  by  mortal  eye. 
Bright  niiniBteriiig  angels  watch 
Th©  wondrous  mystery. 

TheTe  to  receive  their  chiug^ 
In  readiness  they  stand. 
And  long  to  guide  its  fccblo  steps 
To  their  own  happy  land. 


And  all  the  host  of  heaven 
Eojoico  beforo  the  Lord, 
To  see  one  child  of  fallen  man 
A  child  of  God  restored. 

How  true  o'er  Jordan's  stream 
The  Baptist's  wortls  proclaim — 
"Behold,  One  greater  shall  baptize 
With  spirit  and  with  flamo !  '* 

Once  by  the  stream  diaeomod 
Were  Gideon's  chosen  band ; 
Now  by  the  font  Christ  marks 
His  own, 
Within  His  courts  to  stand. 

Praise  Him  who  nuide ; — praiso 

Him 
WTio  did  redeem  oor  race ; 
Praise;  Him  who  us  doth  sanctify 
With  pure  baptismal  grace. 

Amen/— Dow.  iii.  226. 


Following  the  westward  course  of  Christianity,  wc  sliali  find 

it  hymnolo^y,  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  swelling  up  in  its  wake, 

illed   successively   through   each    country  from    Judaea   to    the 

tima  Thule  of  Britain,  rising  to  its  height  in  each  only  when 

it 
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it  was  ebbing  away  in  the  last,  and  then  falling  again  to  culminate 
in  the  next. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Syria  its  golden  age  was  about  the  fourth 
century,  and  j^erhaps  rather  later,  Ephraeni  himself  living  till 
about  380, 

3.  Contemporary  with  him  flourished  the  earliest  Greek  h\Tnn- 
writer,  St»  Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  but  he  by  no  means  represents  the 
highest  attainments  of  Greek  hymnology,  which  did  not  approach 
its  zenith  till  the  days  of  Andrew  Archbishop  of  Crete  (712); 
St,  John  Damascene,  facile  princeps  (about  750)  j  his  contem- 
porary, St.  Cosmas  Bishop  of  Maiuma  ;  and  St.  Theodore  of  the 
Studium  (about  800).  'ITie  magnificent  canons,  or  long  hymns, 
of  these  writers  are  the  glory  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Their 
compositions,  together  with  those  of  other  more  voluminous 
writers  of  their  own  and  the  later  and  waning  times  of  Greek 
Church  poetry,  take  up  nine -tenths  of  the  contents  of  the  sixteen 
large  double-columned  quarto  volumes  of  Service-books  almost 
wholly  to  themselves.  But  this  immense  field  of  research  is  as 
yet,  like  the  last,  but  recently  explored  ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
point  it  out  with  a  few  observations  culkfl  from  the  writings  of 
the  learned  Dr.  Neale,  the  chief  English  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Their  structure  has  been  well  designated  'harmonious  prose/ 
They  are  by  our  standard  prodigiously  long ;  a  hynm  (or 
*  canon  *  J  consisting  of  eight  odes,  and  each  of  tliese,  again^  of 
many  '  troparia '  or  stanzas,  from  three  to  alxn  e  twenty.  Their 
character  varies  from  the  most  exalted  triumphal  songs  to  the 
most  prayerful  and  penitential  aspirations.  Take  for  example 
the  first  verse  of  an  ode  which  has  found  its  way  already  into 
an  English  hymn-book  from  a  Christmas  canon  of  St.  Cosmas  ; — 

'  Christ  is  bom  I  tell  forth  His  fame  ! 

Christ  from  Heaven  i  His  lovo  proclaim ! 

Christ  on  earth  !  exalt  His  name  I 
Sing  to  the  Lord,  0  wurld,  with  exultation ; 
Break  forth  in  glad  thanksgiving  every  nation ; 

For  Ho  hath  triumphed  gloriously  I '  &c. 

Or  this,  the  celebrated  *  Hymn  of  Victory/  sung  immediately 
after  midnight  on  Easter  morning,  during  the  symbolical  cere- 
mony of  lighting  of  tapers  :— 

'  'Tifl  the  day  of  RcBmrection  I 
Earth,  tell  it  all  abroad ! 


Tho  Passover  of  gladness  t 
The  Passover  of  God  ! 


From  death  to  life  etonifll, 
From  earth  imto  the  sky  I 

Our  Chbibt  hftth  bruught  us  over. 
With  hymns  of  victory  J 

Oar 


'  icarig  bo  pure  from  evil. 
That  we  may  see  aright 
The  Lo&D  in  rajs  eternal 
Of  Basurrection-light ; 
And  ligtening  to  His  accents, 

May  hear  so  calm  and  plain, 
His  o^-n  "  All  hail  V  and  hearing, 
May  raise  the  victor  strain. 


Now  let  the  heavens  bo  joyful ; 

Let  earth  her  song  begin ; 
Lot  the  round  world  keep  triumph, 

And  all  that  is  therein  I 
Invisible  or  visible. 

Their  notes  let  all  things  blend ; 
For  Christ  the  Loan  hath  risen, 

Our  joy  that  hath  no  end.' 


w 


SL  John  of  Damcacm* 
Or  again,  this  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete : — 

Christian  !  never  tremble  I 
Never  be  down-cast ! 

Smite  them  by  the  virtue 
Of  the  Lenten  Fast  1 

Christian  1  dost  thou  hear  them, 

How  they  speak  thee  fair  ? 
"  Always  fast  and  vigil  ? — 

Always  watch  and  prayer  ?  " 
Christian  t  answer  boldly 

"  WhQe  I  breathe  I  pray : " 
Peace  shall  follow  battle, 

Night  shall  end  in  day/— <Sbc, 


t  dost  thou  see  them 
On  the  holy  ground, 
[ow  the  troops  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around  ? 

'  itian  I  up  and  smite  them. 
Counting  gain  hut  loss  ; 
ite  thorn  by  the  merit 
Of  the  Holy  Cross  I 

Christian  I  doet  thou  fed  them, 
How  they  work  within  ; 
iving,  tempting,  luring, 
Goading  into  sin  ? 


The  following  holds  a  middle  place  in  its  tone,  but  is  an  ex- 

Icellent  ejtample  of  the  antithetical  style  of  many  ancient  hymns. 
rhe  translation  is  cast  in  the  prose  form  of  the  original,  and  is 
pom  Dr.  Neale*s  *  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  :' — 
[  '  They  cry  to  Him  for  strength,^and  from  Him  that  was  wounded 
lo  the  death,  and  weak  with  mortal  weakness  on  the  cross,  they  obtain 
fcight. 
They  cry  to  Him  for  wisdom, — and  from  Him  that  condescended 
to  the  ignorance  of  childhood  they  receive  coimsel  that  cannot  fail. 

They  cry  unto  Him  for  riches, — and  from  Him  that  had  not  where 

to  lay  His  head,  that  was  bom  in  tho  poor  inn-manger,  and  buried  in 

I      a  given  grave,  they  receive  the  pearl  of  great  price, 

'  They  cry  to  Him  for  joy,— and  from  the  man  of  sorrowB,  and 

I       acquainted  with  grief,  they  receive  the  pdeasures  that  are  on  His  right 

hand  for  evermore.' 
I 

[  This  is  a  '  Kathisma  *  (sitting),   or  intercalated  piece,  such  as 

occurs  in  long  canons,  when  the  people  are  allowed  to  sit.  We 
cannot  leave  the  Greek  hymns  witliout  introducing  our  readers 
to  the  *King  of  Canons,'  as  it  is  called,  the  Great  Mid -Lent 
Canon  of  St,  Andrew  of  Crete^  But,  as  there  are  no  less  than 
300  stanzas,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  from  the 
first  Ode : — 

*  Whence 
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^  Wbanoe  ehM  my  tcar«  bcgiii  ? 
Wlial  first-firiiits  sJiftll  I  bear 
Of  euiiiost  sorrow  for  my  sin  ? 

Or  how  my  woe  declaro  ? 
O  Thou  I  tUo  Merciful  and  Grncious  One, 
Forgive  tlio  foul  trau^sgrcssious  I  Ilslyo  duoo. 

With  Adam  I  hskre  vied. 

Yen.  I  ptissed  him,  in  my  fall ; 
And  I  am  nuked  now,  by  pride 

And  lust  miido  bar©  of  all — ' 
Of  Th€o,  O  God  I  ond  that  Celestial  biuid, 
And  all  tho  glory  of  tlio  Promised  Land- 
No  earthly  Etb  beguiled 

My  l>ody  into  ain ; 
A  spiritual  temptrc^iS  samled. 

Concupiscence  within. 
TJnbridled  passion  grasped  the  nnhaUowed  sweet : 
Mo6t  bitter — ever  bitter — was  tho  meat. 

If  Adiuu^s  righteous  doom, 

Because  he  dared  transgresd 
Thy  one  decree,  lost  Eden  b  bloom 

And  Eden's  loTelineas : 
What  rccompenco,  0  Lord  I  must  I  expect, 
Who  all  my  life  Thy  quickening  laws  nogloot  f — &c. 

If  wo  might  venture^  ujx>n  a  very  short  acquaintance,  to  name 
the  chanicteristics  af  these  Ciiutms,  wc  should  say  richness  and 
rcjKise,  and  a  continuous  thread  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially 
types,  woven  into  them.  But  we  must  move  again  westward, 
for  with  St.  Joseph  of  the  Studium  (830),  the  most  prolific  of 
all,  the  *  Watts  of  Greet e,'  as  he  has  been  called,  tlie  full  tide 
of  hyranological  jiowcr  was  going  down  in  tlie  E«ist,  while  in 
tlie  Latin  Churcli  it  was  fast  rising  to  its  future  magnificence.       ^H 

4«  While  Cosmas  and  his  l>retlLFen  were  chanting  with  ease  ifl^| 
the  language  from  wliich  tlie  Church  had  from  the  first  accepted  * 
her  vocabulary^  the  lirst  fathers  of  Latin  hymnography,  St,  Am-  i| 
brose,  S.  Hilary,  Prudentius,  and  St,  Gregory,  had  been  struggling" 
with  the  diiTicuIty  of  rom posing  in  a  language  upon  which  these 
Greek  words  had  to  be  grafted  de  iwvo.  To  make  such  words 
availalde  ia  verse,  tliey  had  to  burst  through  the  barriers  of  the 
old  classic  Latin  prosoily,  and  find  some  metre  in  which  such 
iudisi>ensable  Christian  words  as  '  Kcclesia,'  and  many  Latin 
words  hitherto  confined  to  prose,  might  be  used  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  days  of  \'eniintius  Fortunatus  (580)^ 
our  own  venerable  Beile,  and   other  still  greater  masters  of  the 

eighth 
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eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  the  new  wine  of  Christianity, 
having  '  burst  the  old  bottles^'  says  Dean  Trench,  '  was  gathered 
into  nobler  chalices,  vessels  more  fit  to  contain  it,'  than  the 
artificial  measures  of  quantity  and  feet.  After  the  invention  of 
what  may  be  called  Church  metres  (ruled  by  accent)  and  the 
introduction  of  rhymes,  the  flood  of  sacred  Latin  poetry  mounted 
steadily  to  its  height,  lifting  up  with  it,  for  the  admiration  of  all 
ages,  the  names  of  St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
and  his  uncanonised  namesake  Bernard  the  monk  of  Clugny, 
Hildebert  Archbishop  of  Tours,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Adam 
of  St.  Victor,  and  the  works  of  many  more,  whose  names  are  lost 
to  us ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  East  the  names 
of  the  authors  have  been  almost  universally  preserved  with  their 
hjrmns  in  the  Service-books,  the  Western  hymns  whose  authors 
are  known  are  the  exception.  The  wonderful  sequence  attributed 
to  Thomas  of  Celano,  *  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,'  *  the  most  sublime  ' — 
we  give  the  epithets  accorded  by  Dr.  Neale — the  '  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa '  (attributed  to  Jacopone),  the  '  most  pathetic,'  and  that 
*  most  lovely '  poem  of  the  Clugniac  monk,  so  marvellously  sus- 
tained through  three  thousand  lines  of  rhymed  dactylic  hexameters, 
e.g. 

*  BGc  breve  vivitup,  hie  breve  plangitnr,  hie  breve  fletur, 
Non  breve  vivere,  non  breve  plangere,  retribnetur,' — 

are  all  so  well  known  through  the  translations  respectively  of 
Dr.  Irons,  Mr.  Caswall,  and  Mr.  Neale,  that  we  need  only  mark 
down,  for  those  who  are  not  ^  Latiners,'  the  first  lines  of  each  to 
remind  them  of  these  old-established  favourites : — 

*  Day  of  Tvxath,  0  day  of  mouming.' 

*'  By  the  cross  her  station  keeping, 
Stood  tho  mournful  mother  weeping.' 
And 

*  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.' 

'  To  ihee,  O  dear  country.' 

*  Jerusalem  the  golden.' 

All  the  last  three  being  from  different  portions  of  the  monk's 
poem. 

The  hymn  of  King  Robert  the  Pious,  of  France,  which  seems 
to  be  considered  by  Dean  Trench  to  contest  the  palm  of  loveli- 
ness with  the  last,  is  less  known,  and  deserves  full  notice : — 

*  Oome,  Thou  Holj  Spirit !  come ;  Thou  of  Comforters  the  best ! 

And,  from  Thine  eternal  homo.  Thou  the  eoul's  most  welcome  Guest  I 

Shed  the  ray  of  lig^t  divine ;  Sweet  Refreshment  here  below ! 

Come,  Thou  Father  of  the  poor !  In  our  labour  rest  most  sweet. 

Come,  Thou  source  of  all  our  store  I  Grateftd  shadow  from  the  heat, 

^     Come,  witliiu  our  bosom  shine.  Solaoe  in  the  midst  of  woe ! 
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O  iso«t  Bleeeed  Light  DiTino  I 
Btiinc  witbin  ttieso  h&tx\A  of  Thine, 

And  our  inmovt  being  fllL 
If  Tlum  teko  Thj  gnise  aw»j« 
Nothing  jMife  in  man  will  itay. 

All  our  good  ia  tumed  io  ilU 


Heal  our  woundfl ;  our  ct 

On  our  drjnew  pour  Thy  dew ; 

Wash  the  stabw  of  guilt  awnr ; 
Bend  the  Btubbom  heart  ami  will. 
Melt  tli«  frozen,  warm  the  chill. 

Guide  the  atops  thjit  go  asliay.. 


On  the  faithful,  who  adore 
And  confesi  Thee,  eYenmxre 

In  Th J  eevenfold  giftt  descend ; 
Givu  them  virtue's  mire  reward, 
Giye  tlieTO  Thy  wklvfttion^  Lord, 

Give  theuj  joys  tli»t  never  end.   Amen.* 

Hymn*  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Of  bjmns  and   sequences  together  the  Latin  Churches 
an  imrneose  store.     Not  only  have  the  Roman  Breviarv,  Mia 
&c.,  their  full  complement  of  them,  but  the  numerous  peculia 
*  uses '  of  different  dioceses  in   France,  Germany,  Spain,   Italj 
and  England,  afford  a  large  additional  number — some  of  ve 
great  beauty. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
poetry  of  these  hymns,  as  to  suggest  an  inquiry  into  their  fitness 
for  our  English  services.  For^  this  purpose  tlie  plain,  simple 
Christian  songs  of  unpolished  versifiers,  deeply  imbued  wit 
religious  feeling,  serv^e  often  far  better  than  really  beautifu 
poetry  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  by  Jolm  Newton  that  there  is 
that  in  hymns  which  comes  more  readily  from  the  verse- writer 
than  the  poet.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  judging  of 
the  few  hymns  that  follow. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Latin  hymns,  as  a  source  whence 
may  supply  our  need,  consists  in  the  narrative  hymns,  a  class  in 
which  we  are  singularly  deficient.  '  We  cannot  estimate  fully 
the  effect  of  the  narrative  hymns  in  keeping  up  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  Christianity  among  the  people  through  the  middle 
ages.'*  Happy  would  it  be  for  England  if  this  'knowledge  of 
^e  iacts'  was  not  still  sadly  lacking  among  her  poor,  and  among 
others  too  who  have  not  the  plea  of  poverty  to  ejccuse  the" 
ignorance.  But  it  is  so,  in  spite  of  national  schools  and  Gove 
jnent  grants  ;  and  good  men  have  in  conseciuence  hailed  witi 
I  delight  the  translation  and  adoption  of  the  narrative  hymns  of 
!>ld,  hoping  to  combine  with  the  grateful  praising  of  God  for  His 
dealings  with  man  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  those  dealings  in  the  worshippers. 

The  following  verses  from  the  *Pange  Lingua  Gloriosi'  of 
V^enantius  Fortunatus,  as  they  appear  in  some  of  our  modern 
hymn-books,  are  a  good  specimen  of  a  narrative  hymn,  the  origi 
being  placed  in  the  '  first  class'  by  Dr,  Neale : — 


^  Obriitioii  Life  in  Song.' 
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Itog,  my foQipe,  tTi©S«vioiir*B  glory ; 

Tell  Hie  tnumph  Tar  And  wide ; 
Tell  aloud  the  wondrotia  «tory 

Of  Hitf  boily  cnicifitd  ; 
How  upon  tho  dQea  a  victim 

Vttnqtilaliing  in  deatii  He  die<l. 

Entlug  of  the  tree  forbidden 
Man  had  fall  on  by  Batan'a  snare. 

When  our  pityinc  Creator 
Did  this  aecond  tree  prepare, 

Defltined  mjmy  ages  later 
That  first  erQ  to  repair. 

So  when  now  at  leiigth  the  ftilnera 
Of  the  time  foretold  drew  nigh, 

Then  the  Son,  the  World's  Creator, 
Left  Hj«  Father's  throne  on  high. 

From  a  Virgin's  womb  appearing, 
Clothed  in  our  mortality. 


Thnji  did  Ohriit  to  perfect  manhooil 

In  our  mortal  fleth  ftitdn. 
t  Then  of  Hia  free  choice  He  goetli 

To  a  death  of  bitter  pain ; 
He,  the  I^amb  upon  the  altar 

Of  the  orofis*  for  ns  hs  slain, 

Lo !  with  gall  Hia  thinst  He  quenches ; 

Bee  the  thormi  upoti  Hiii  brow ; 
Nails  Hia  han<Is  and  feet  are  reading. 

See  His  aide  ia  open  now  \ 
Whence,  to  cleanae  the  whole  creation. 

Streams  of  blood  and  water  flow. 

Blessing,  honour  everlasting, 

To  the  immortal  Deity  \ 
To  the  Fattier,  Son,  and  Spirit 

Equal  pruiata  ever  he  ; 
Glory  through  the  earth  ami  heaven 

To  the  bteaaed  Triuitv.     Amen/ 


The  next,  from  the  Paris  Breviary,  is  a  beautiful  Qiristmas 
byiDD,  narrating:  tlie  scene  at  Bethlehem  :— 


*  Jam  (lesinatU  empiria* 

'  Ood  from  on  high  hath  heard  : 
Let  aigha  and  Borrow  coaae; 

frvjm  Uw  opening  heaven  descenda 


To  man  the 


i  Peace. 


Hark,  through  the  dlent  night 
Angelic  vaicea  swell ; 
■hGir  joyful  aonga  proclaim  that  *•  God 
Is  born  on  etirth  to  dwell/* 

See  how  the  shephenl-band 
Speed  on  with  eager  feet  f 
hme  to  the  hallowed  cave  with  them 
The  holy  Babe  to  greet. 

Bat  oh  1  wlmt  sight  appears 
Within  that  lowly  dour  ! 
A  manger,  stall,  and  awudtlling-clothee, 
A  Child  and  Mother  poor  I 


Art  Thou  the  Chriet?  the  Son? 
Thu  Father^s  l^inge  bright? 
And  see  we  Him  Whoa©  arm  upholds 
Earth  and  tlie  starry  heigtit  Y 

Yea  !  faith  can  pierce  the  cloud 
Which  veils  Thy  glorv  now ; 
We  hail  Thee  Gml,  before  Whoae  Thrgne 
The  angels  prostrate  buw, 

A  silent  Teacher,  Lord, 
Thnu  bidd'st  iis  not  refmse 
To  bear  wlmt  floHh  would  have  us  ahun, 
To  ahmi  wliat  lleeh  would  choo«je. 

Our  swelling  pride  to  cure 
With  that  pure  love  of  Thine, 
O  lie  Thou  born  within  our  hearts, 
Most  holy  Child  Divine !    Amen/ 

Hymm  Andeni  and  Modern^ 


Not  even  the  most  stirring  experimental  hymn  ctjuld  he  more, 

^^Xso  much,  to  edifieation,  or  more   expressive  of  thankful  praise, 

^Htian  these  touching  renderings  of  the  Bible  story. 

^H    Let    us    give    one    more    example ;    not   a    narrative,    but    a 

^^Bieditative  hymn^  from  the  commencement  of  the  long  poem  of 

'      St.  Bernard^   *  Jcsu,   dulcis  memoria/    of   which    Dean  Trench 

observes    that    it    is,   *  of   all    his    poems,    tlie    most    eminently 

characteristic  of  its  author ;'  it  is  found  as  a  hymn  in  the  Sarura 

Breviary,  '  On  the  Feast  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  :'*— 

*  Jesu  I  the  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  iills  the  breast ; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  Face  to  see. 
And  in  Thy  Presence  rest* 

No 


842  Hgnmoiegy. 

No  ¥(Moe  oan  sing,  no  heart  can  fmne. 

Nor  can  the  memory  find, 
A  sweeter  sonnd  than  Jean's  Name^ 

The  Saviour  of  mankind. 

O  Hope  of  every  contrite  heart  I 

O  Joy  of  all  the  meek  I 
To  those  who  fall  how  kind  Thorn  art ! 

How  good  to  those  who  seek  I 

But  what  to  those  who  find  ?    Ah  1  this 

No  tongne  nor  pen  can  show ; 
The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is, 

None  hot  His  loved  ones  know,'  d^.  Ac." 

Hymna  Ancient  and  Modem. 

The  LAtin  hymns  are,  then,  of  that  very  character  which 
is  so  rare  in  our  English  collections  ;  they  include  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects  and  modes  of  handling  them  than  those 
of  other  nations;  perhaps  because  their  growth  extended  over 
a  longer  period — ^more  than  a  thousand  years — and  over  a 
larger  area;  and  because,  as  is  probable,  they  were  the 
work  of  a  greater  number  of  writers ;  to  them,  too,  bekmg  the 
hymns  which  adorned  the  Old  English  Service-books,  and  in 
which  our  fore&thers  for  many  generations  found  a  channel  for 
their  praises;  and  hence,  probably,  in  them  we  find  a  greater 
harmony  in  tone  and  language  witfi  our  present  prayers,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  books.  Further,  if  our  Church  may 
be  said  to  have  pointed  out  any  source  from  which  her  children 
should  look  for  hymns,  it  is  this ;  for  the  only  hymn  in  metre 
which  bears  her  authority  is  the  '  Veni  Creator '  in  the  Ordina- 
tion Service. 

But  our  course  now  brings  us  to  the  decline  of  Latin  sacred 
poetry,  and  we  must  be  passing  on  to  other  peoples  and  languages. 

One  of  the  accompanying  marks  of  corruption  in  the  Court  and 
Church  of  Rome  and  its  dependencies  was  a  return  in  art  and 
literature — hymns  not  excepted — to  the  ^slavish  bondage  of  a 
revived  paganism.'  *  Not  only  did  hymn-writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  strive  to  write  classical  hymns,  in  imitation  of  Horace 
and  his  contemporaries,  but  the  Roman  authorities,  with  Leo  X. 
at  their  head,  set  to  work  to  reform,  *  or  rather,'  says  one  writer, 
'  to  deform,'  the  old  hymns  upon  the  same  artificial  model ;  and 
in  the  next  century  the  vain  and  worldly  prince  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
was  so  eaten  up  with  his  classical  and  poetical  attainments,  that, 
not  content  with  carrying  on  the  follies  of  his  predecessors,  he 
attempted  to  remodel,  in  Horatian  metres,  even  the  songs  and 

*  Keale. 
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apophthegms  of  the  Bible,  actually  ^forcing  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
aged  Simeon  into  two  Sapphic  strophes  T — Ranke^  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 
5.  From  such  doings  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  turn  at  this 
period  to  the  honest,  hearty,  and  real,  if  not  over-delicate,  out- 
bursts of  Luther's  muse  in  Crermany*  Yet  after  all  the  transi- 
tion is  not  very  abrupt ;  for,  although  Germany  (as  also  England) 
in  the  sixteendi  century  threw  off  with  the  Papal  yoke  the  Roman 
Latin  hjrmns,  yet  their  leader,  unlike  the  English  reformers, 
applied  himself  at  once  to  reproduce  them  in  his  native  tongue ; 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  musical  nation  must  not  be  kept  without 
musical  expression  for  their  religious  sentiments,  and  that  the  old 
familiar  melodies  would  carry  their  auctions  into  the  scale  of 
reformation  better  than  any  new  compositions.  And  so  gradual 
and  partial  was  the  transfer  of  the  Latin  hymns  into  German, 
that  mere  remain  to  this  day  several  translated  hjrmns  and  carols 
retaining  their  refrain,  and  sometimes  interspersed  lines  and 
words,  in  the  original  Latin,  as  for  example : — 

*  In  dtdctjMlo 
Nun  singet  nnd  seyd  fro, 
Unsers  Herzen  wonne 
Ligt  in  prcBsepio, 
Und  leuchtet  als  die  onno 
Matris  in  rpremio. 
Alpha  es  et  O, 
Alpha  68  et  0.'  &o,  &c. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  seen  in  a  comparative  scarcity  of 
native  German  hymns  written  in  the  early  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Luther  himself,  however,  besides  translating  or  imitating 
the  Latin  hymns,  some  of  the  Psalms,  the  Te  Deum,  Lord% 
Prayer,  &c.,  wrote  several  original  hymns.  The  most  notable  of 
his  paraphrases  is  that  of  the  46th  Psalm,  a  rough,  bold  piece, 
which,  with  its  glorious  chorale,*  is  still  the  national  hymn  of 
German  Protestants.  A  sequence  of  Notker  (912),  translated 
by  Luther,t  has  an  interest  for  us,  as  being  used  in  English  in 
our  Burial  Service ;  and  we  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  his 
original  and  striking  hymn  for  Easter,  *  Christ  lag  in  Todes- 
baden.'  J 

From  Luther  till  the  seventeenth  century  Paul  Eber  and 
Nicholas  Hermann  were  the  only  memorable  writers ;  but  then 
the  pent-up  stream,  agitated  and  driven  onward  by  the  storm  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  rose  rapidly  to  an  overwhelming  flood, 
of  which  Miss  Wink  worth's  two  goodly  volumes  are  but  a  few 

♦  No.  381  in  Mr.  Mercer's  book,  where  it  is  divorced  from  its  proper  words,  of 
irhich  a  translation  is  given  in  the  *  Lyra  Germanica/  i.  1 75. 

t  'Lyra  Gennanica,  i.  237.  t  *  l^yra  Germanica/  i.  87. 
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drops.  The  most  celebrated  hymnographers  of  Germanj  are, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  Heennann,  Rist,  Paul  Gerhardty 
Angelus,  Joachim  Neander  ;  and;  m  the  eighteenth,  Terste^;eii 
and  Franck. 

The  translations  of  Miss  Winkworth  are  now  in  erery  one^s 
hands,  and,  together  with  those  of  her  precursors.  Miss  Cox  and 
Mr,  Massie,  have  made  German  sacred  poetry  so  familiar  to 
English  people  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  give  at  length  any 
examples,  except  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  Latin  and  other 
foreign  hym oology.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
German  hymns  is  a  certain  energy  of  expression^  the  impress, 
probably^  of  the  rough  and  turbulent  times  in  which  they  were 
written :  this  is  especially  marked  in  Luther  and  in  Von  Lowen- 
stem,  and  others  who  lx>re  the  brunt  of  the  religious  wars*  The 
following  is  said  to  be  by  Louisa  Henrietta,  Electressof  Branden- 
burgh  in  1635,  and  is  a  general  favourite: — 

*  JosoE  lives  1  no  longer  now 

Con  thy  terrors,  Death,  appal  ua ; 
Jesus  lives  !  by  this  wo  know 

Thou,  O  Grave,  canst  not  enthral  us. 

Alleluia  t 
Jesus  lives !  henceforth  is  death 
But  the  gate  of  Life  immortal ; 
This  shall  calm  our  trembling  breath 
When  wo  pass  its  gloomy  portal. 

Alleluia ! 
Jesua  lives  !  for  ns  Ha  died : 
Then,  alone  to  Jesus  living, 
^  Pure  in  heart  may  we  abide^ 

Glory  to  our  Saviour  giving. 

Alleluia ! 
JesuB  lives  !  our  hearts  know  well 

Nought  from  us  His  Love  shall  sever : 
Life,  nor  death,  nor  powers  of  hell, 
Tear  us  from  His  keeping  ever. 

Alleluia ! 
Jesus  lives  I  to  Him  the  Throno 

Over  all  the  world  is  given : 
^^y  ^©  ^^  where  He  is  gone, 

Best  and  reign  with  Him  in  Heaven. 

Alleluia  I 
Praise  the  Father ;  praise  the  Son, 
Who  to  us  new  life  hath  given ; 
Praise  the  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
All  in  earth,  and  all  in  Heaven. 

Alleluia !     Amen/ 
Jltfmns  AnctetU  and  Modem, 
This 
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ThU  hymn,  too,  which  is  said   by  Miss  Wink  worth  to  *  hoUl 
the  same  place  in  Germany  that  the  Hundredth  Psalm  does  with 
us/  takes  one  by  storm  with  its  buoyant  joy  fulness,  and  excites  a 
strong  desire  to  hear  it  sun^^  to  *its  fine  ohl  tunc  \* — 
*  Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 
With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices, 
Wlio  wondrous  things  hath  done, 
In  whom  His  world  rejoicea  I 
Who  from  our  mothers*  arms 
Hath  blesB'd  us  on  our  way 
With  countless  gifts  of  love, 
And  still  is  ours  to-day. 

Oh  1  may  this  bounteous  Grod 
Through  all  our  life  ha  near  us, 

With  over  joyful  hearts, 
And  blesfled  peace  to  cheer  us, 

And  keep  us  in  His  gi-uce. 

And  guide  us  when  perplexed, 

And  free  as  from  all  ill, 

In  this  world  and  the  next. 

All  praise  and  thanks  to  God, 
Tlie  Father,  now  be  given. 

The  Son,  aiirl  Him  Who  reigns 
With  them  in  highest  heaven. 

The  One  Eternal  God, 

Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore, 

For  thui?  it  was,  is  now, 

And  shall  bo  evermore.     Amen.* 

Mymn»  Ai\tieni  m\d,  Modern. 

It  is  observable  that,  as  the  time  approaches  when  in  any 
nation  the  sacred  muse  is  to  depart,  a  tendency  to  personal, 
meditative,  subjective  writin|2^  begins  to  show  itseljf;  the  truth  ot 
this  with  the  Latins  is  recorded  incidentally  by  Mr.  Nealc,  and 
Miss  Wink  worth  bears  witness  to  the  same  at  the  present  day  in 
Germany.  It  began  there  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'  with  Jobann  Franck  and  Ang-elus,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing^ mark  of  that  inimitable  writer  Tersteeijen ;  this 
school  is  well  represented  in  the  second  volume  of  tlie  '  Lyra 
Germanica,*  from  which  the  following,  by  Angelas,  is  taken  : — 

*  O  Love,  Who  formedst  me  to  wear 
The  image  of  Thy  Godhead  here  ; 
Who  sough  test  me  with  tender  care 
Through  all  my  wanderings  wild  and  drear  ; 

O  Love,  1  give  my«elf  to  Thee, 

Thine  ever,  only  Thine  to  he/ 


Vol.  Ill,— iVb. 


*  Ljra  Gcmiaiiicii,*  il.  prefiice,  p*  6. 
222.  I  A 
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It  would  be  an  omission  to  pass  iinnoticecl  a  coUccdoa  of 
German  hymns,  emanating  from  a  body  whose  inflaence  bad  so 
great  a  share  in  exciting  the  Wcsleyan  movement  in  England, 
and  especially  in  moulding  its  hymnology,  as  the  Momvian*  or 
Unitas  Fratrnm.  It  was  while  sailing  to  America  in  1736  that 
Wesley  first  fell  in  with  some  members  of  this  community  ;  two 
years  afterwards  he  spent  some  time  in  Germany  under  the 
rrK?f  of  their  leader.  Count  Zinzendorf,  himself  a  hymn-writer. 
Deeply  impressed  with  their  piety,  he  was  the  means  in  return 
of  introducing  them  into  England.  Mr,  William  Burgess  traces 
twenty-four  of  John  Wesley's  translations  to  ^foravian  and  other 
German  sources.  If  any  of  out  readers  have  a  taste  for  the  curious, 
we  can  promise  them  a  treat  in  an  old  1x»ok,  published  in  175-1, 
by  one  of  the  so-called  Bishops  of  the  Moravians  in  England, 
entitled  '  A  Collection  of  Hymns  of  the  Children  of  God  in  all 
Ages.'  It  includes,  among  many  eccentricities,  a  versification  of 
our  XXXIX  Articles  1 

Doubtless  there  is  much  to  interest  any  one  who  should 
trace  the  subject  of  hymns  through  the  Asiatic  branches, 
springing  from  the  S>Tiac;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek 
hymnologists  have  their  successors  in  Rfmsia  even  to  this  day : 
witness  the  Canon  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Odessa  in  his 
'  Acathiston,'  translated  in  '  Voices  from  the  East'  By  far  tlie 
richest  treasures  of  Latin  hymnology  are  found,  not  in  the  Roman 
Service-books,  but  in  the  outlying  provincial  and  diocesan 
Breviaries,  the  Anibrosian  (Milan),  the  Mozarabic  (Old  Spanish), 
the  Galilean  and  German,  as  those  of  Amiens,  NWon,  Maintz, 
Liege,  the  Old  English  *Uses  *  of  Salisbury,  York,  Hereford,  and 
very  many  more.  The  author  of  'Christian  Life  in  Song'  con- 
ducts his  readers  from  Germany  to  her  Lutlieran  offshoot  in 
Steeden,  and  there  introduces  them  to  tlie  original  of  Gustavus 
Adulphus'  battle-hymn,  composed  on  the  field  of  Liitzen^ — known 
better  through  its  German  translation  of  Altenburg  (unless.^  as 
is  sometimes  held,  this  is  the  original),  and  to  us  through  die 
English  of  Miss  Wink  worth — 

*  Fear  not,  0  litUo  flock,  the  foe  f 

and  to  two  hymns,  not  without  considerable  merit,  one  by  Spegel, 
Arrhbishop  of  L^psala,  1714,  the  other  by  Franzen,  Bishop  of 
Hernusand,  1818.  The  author  tells  also  of  a  *  fi-esh  stream  of 
sung  "  now  flowing  in  Sweden  '  in  a  language  which  combines  the 
homely  strength  of  the  German  with  the  liquid  music  of  the 
Italian.*    But  to  proceed  on  our  course. 

6,  In  the  rise  of  Euf/Ush  hvmns  we  find  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  of  character  between  the  German  Reformation 

and 
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ttnd  OUT  own.  In  Germany  the  whole  movement  came  from  the 
tniddje  and  louder  c!ass(*s,  and  wns  only  afterwards  taken  up  by 
secular  princes^  and  not  at  all  by  the  hierarchy :  consequently 
its  leaders  had  to  assuine  the  guidance  and  furtherance  of  it 
as  best  diey  could,  and  to  make  way  with  weapons  erf  their 
own  makinf^ ;  and  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  grafting 
their  doctrines  on  the  masses  was  by  giving  them  ready  formulas 
in  hymns.  In  our  case,  on  the  contrary,  royal  and  political  diffi- 
culties first  blew  Into  a  flame  the  smouldering  discontent  ;  Kings, 
therefore,  and  Chancellors,  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  were  its 
ruling  agents  ;  the  people's  grievances  were  considered,  but  their 
support  and  their  consent  were  not  nee<led ;  their  feelings,  there- 
fore, were  checked  rather  than  roused,  and  very  little  was  done 
for  til  em  at  first  beyond  giving  them  the  prayci*s  and  lessons  in 
English.  This,  instead  of  increasing,  rather  diminished  the 
popular  element  in  public  worship,  as  it  took  away  the  Latin 
hymns  and  did  not  replace  them  by  others.  Why  they  were  not 
translated  with  the  prayers — whether  because  there  were  no  poets 
(Stemhold  and  Hopkins  forgive  ns  !),  or  because  questions  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  engrossed  all  attention,  or  whether  hymns 
were  thought  of  no  consecjuence,  we  cannot  tell.  This,  however, 
is  clear,  that,  the  old  channels  of  devotional  poetry  being  shut  off 
with  the  Latin  hymns,  our  ftirefathers  were  left  stranded,  if  we 
ta^y  so  say,  on  the  Aiy  land  of  prose ;  and  patiently  they  seem  to 
have  lx>me  it  Cranmer  gave  up,  and  no  one  else  undertook, 
the  task  of  translating  the  old  hymns;  and  it  was  well  left 
iindone^if  we  ma v  judge  from  the  specimens  of  translations  made 
at  the  period,  and  found  in  the  Primers  of  1545  and  1559,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  following  Morning  Hymn  is  taken : — 

*  Alc9  diei  mmiim^ 
*  The  bird  of  day  Messenger 
Cpoweth^  and  showcth  that  light  is  boot. 
Christ  the  stiiTur  of  the  hoart 
Would  we  shoidd  to  life  convert. 
Upon  Jesus  let  us  cry, 
Weox>ing,  prayiug,  sidmrly, 
Devout  prayer  nient  [mixed]  with  weep 
Suffereth  not  our  heart  to  sleep, 
Christ  shako  off  onr  heavy  sleep, 
Break  the  honds  of  night  so  deep, 
Our  old  sins  cleanse  and  scour, 
Xife  and  grace  into  us  pour.     Amen/ 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  if  unlicensed  singing  was  used— 
and  some  think  It  was — during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edwaid  VL,  it  was  to  a  very  trifling  extent;  and  at  any  rate, 
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those  who  might  refuse  to  indulge  their  love  of  singring  at  th» 
expense  of  obedience  were  left  without  hymns  till  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  And  even  then  they  obtained  only  a  metrical  versiozi 
of  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  StemboM,  Hopkins,  and  others,  which 
was  published  in  1562,  and  received  the  permissive  authorization 
of  the  Queen.  The  qualifications  of  Stemhold  for  the  task — 
which,  considering  his  times,  were  not  to  be  despised,  including 
as  they  did  a  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew — are  ratlier  sur- 
prising in  a  Groom  of  the  King's  Bedchamber;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  Clement  Marot,  holding  a  corre- 
sponding office  in  the  Court  of  Francis  L,  executed  a  similar 
work  in  French. 

After  this  first  attempt  to  versify  the  Psalms^  for  a  very  long 
period  all  the  energies  of  England's  sacred  poets  seem  to  have 
been  exi>ended  upon  a  succession  of  new  versions.  Archbbhop 
Matthew  Parker  •  within  ten  years  printed  his,  but  it  was  never  pub^ 
lished»  Tlie  versatile  King  James  1.*  was  found  at  his  death  lo- 
have  versified  llie  whole  Psalter,  and  his  son  Charles  published  and 
authorised  it  for  use ;  Sir  Pbilip  Sidney  and  his  sister  the  Coiantess 
of  Pembroke — about  1580 ;  Francis  Rouse  •  in  1641  ;  Willtam 
Barton*  in  1654;  Tate  and  Brady*  in  1696;  Dr.  Patrick  in 
1715;  Dr.  Watts  in  1719;  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  •  in  1721; 
Archdeacon  Cliurton  ('the  Cleveland  Psalter^);  two  anonymoiis 
translators — ^one  in  Oxford, f  the  other  in  Cambridge — and  Mr. 
Cay  ley,  among  living  writers,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
two  in  all,  have  taken  in  hand  the  task — confessed  by  more  than 
one  of  them  at  the  outst*t  to  be  impQS$ibh~oi  making  an  entin? 
metrical  Psalter.  Besitles  these,  the  attempts,  many  of  them 
very  successful,  to  versify  detached  Psalms,  are  beyond  number4 

But  to  return,  in  search  of  original  hymn- writers  or  translators 
of  hymns  ;  one  of  Stem  ho  Id's  coadjutors,  John  Mardley  (others 
say  Stemhold  himself,  "  in  a  moment  of  unusual  inspiration  \ 
wrote  the  well-known  *  Lamentation  of  a  Sinner,'  generally  printed 
with  the  Old  and  New  Versions*  The  metrical  Psalms,  how- 
ever, seem  to  Imve  monopolized  all  the  talent  for  hymnography 
during  Elizidjeth's  reign  \  for  in  a  Collection  of  Sacred  Poetry  of 
that  time,  publislied  l)y  the  Parker  Society,  there  are  very  few 
other  pieces  written  for  singing,  and  none  of  them  calling  far 
special  notice.  Bishop  Cosin  has  g^iven  us  in  his  Book  of  Demo- 
tions  Ijtith  translations  *)f  Latin   hymns   (very  little  better   than 

*  Besides  Stern  hold's  version,  all  those  marked  with  an  aiteri&k  hare  been  tij 
ffome  %tyvl  of  auihority  *aUoved  lo  be  usvd  in  churches.* 

t  Now  known  lo  be  the  author  of  the  *  Christian  Year,* 

X  Holliiud  in  his  *  T*fiulmists  of  Britain  *  givts*  Record*  Biographical  andLiti<nirY 
of  upward!  of  150  authors  who  rendered  the  whole  or  parte  of  the'  Book  of  Psalmi 
into  Hnglish  Tcrtc, 
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those  in  the  Primers)  arid  original  hymns,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fair  example  : — 

*  Who  more  can  crave 

Than  God  for  me  hath  done, 
To  free  a  slave 

That  gave  His  only  Son  ? 
Blest  he  that  honr 

When  He  repaired  my  loss, 
I  never  will  forget 

My  Saviour's  Gross, 

Whose  death  revives 

My  soul.     Gnce  was  I  dead, 
But  now  1*11  raise 

Again  my  drooping  head ; 
And  singing  say, 

And  saying  sing  for  ever. 
Blest  he  my  Lord 

That  did  my  soul  deliver.     Amen/ 

During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  lived  and  wrote 
George  Wither,  and  that  sweet  singer  of  the  Temple,  Master 
George  Herbert,  whose  whole  life  was  melody,  and  'who  sung 
on  earth,'  says  his  biographer,  *  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the 
angels  and  he  now  sing  in  heaven.'  Still  almost  every  hymn  of 
this  period  is  excluded  from  modem  Hymn-books  by  the  com- 

!)licated  metres  which  were  then  in  vogue,  or  by  language  po 
onger  current  among  us.  One  hymn  only  of  Herbert's  is,  we 
believe,  sung  now,  and  that  only  in  certain  localities,  beyond 
which  its  use  never  has,  and  probably  never  will  be,  extended. 
It  begins: — 

*  Throw  away  Thy  rod, 
Throw  away  Thy  wrath, 

O  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  path.'— T^e  Temple,  151. 

The  nation  was  not  yet  weary  of  Stemhold's  Psalms,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  demand  for  hymns,  except  as  aids  to  private 
meditation,  and  of  such  we  find  plenty ;  for  sacred  poetry  flourished 
very  especially  in  those  times,  and  rather  later,  in  the  writings  of 
George  Sandys,  Browne,  Crashaw,  Giles  Fletcher,  and  the  great 
Milton  ;  and  during  the  Protectorate,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
his  retreat  at  Lord  Carbery's,  Henry  Vaughan,  Francis  Quarles, 
and  others,  kept  up  the  succession,  but  more  as  poets  than  as 
hymn- writers. 

Neither  the  supremacy  of  the  Puritans,  nor  the  return  of  the 
Staarts,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  rise  of  hymnology. 
In  the  first  it  received  a  direct  blow  from  the  general  overthrow 
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of  tlije  Cliurrkf  and  the  introduction  of  Scotch  [mripbmses  i 
John  Knox's  Psalms  from  over  the  Border;  and  in  the  second 
it  probably  found  too  little  encouragement  from  the  dissolute  spirit 
of  the  times  to  enable  it  to  recover  from  its  depression.  For  so 
completely  had  the  Puritans  silenced  Church  music,  and  crushed 
it  out,  that  at  the  Restoration  it  was  found  necessary  to  bring 
over  a  choir  from  Paris  to  conduct  the  services  in  the  King's 
Chapel. *  In  1668  John  Austin,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(whose  brother  William  also  had  published  his  *  Devotionis 
AustiniantP  Flamina'  in  the  last  reign),  published  his  well- 
known  '  Devotions  after  the  way  of  Antient  Offices/  They 
contain,  besides  prayers^  a  great  number  of  *  Psalms '  of  his  own 
composing,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Da^-id,  in  the  same 
musical  prose ;  of  wliich  Dr.  Orton  says,  that  *  such  noble  and 
sublime  stniins  of  devotion  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else 
but  in  the  Bible;'  and  placed  at  inter\*als  are  also  metrical 
hymns,  mostly  his  own, t  of  great  beauty  and  still  greater  fervour, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  so  transporte*!  with  the  love 
of  his  Maker  as  to  welcome  his  approaching  <leath  with  the 
repeated  exclamation,  'Satiabor,  Satiabor,  cum  apparebit  gloria 
tua:'  and  to  meet  it  when  it  came  with  the  cry,  *  Now,  heart dy 
for  heaven  through  Jesus  Christ.'  One  hymn  of  this  period 
which  deserves  more  favour  than  compilers  in  general  have  coiH 
ferred  upon  it  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter : — 

'  Lord^  it  is  not  for  us  to  care 
Whether  we  live  or  die.' 

The  saintly  Bishop  Ken  was  the  only  other  w  hc»e  h>Tnns;,  vmXbm 
in  this  century,  have  formed  for  themselves  any  position  amonfir 
us;  and  of  these,  few  are  familiar  with  any  besides  his  Morning 
and  Evening  Hymns,  suggested,  it  is  thought,  by  the  memory 
of  the  '  Jam  lucis  orto  sidere  *  of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  as  a  Win- 
chester boy,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  the  college,  and 
to  which  his  hymns  certainly  bear  some  affinity  in  character. 

For  the  first  fit\y  years  aiter  the  Revolution  the  cold  and  worldly 
spirit  which  prevailed  was  calculated  to  stunt  rather  than  assist  the 
growth  of  <L>/';V;///<7/ Church  poetry.  The  old  version  o(  the  Psalms^ 
however,  was  beginning  to  loose  its  hold,  and  King  William's  chap» 
lain  and  poet-laureate,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  obtained  the  maslrry 
for  tlieir  'New  Version,'  But  still  the  Church  produced  scarcely 
anything  original ;  the   *  Court '  approved  of  '  Tate  and  BnulVt* 


•  NewlaDd.  *  Confirmation  Lectures/ 

t  He  adopted  Crasbaw's  tran'ilatiou  of  the  '  Loxida  Zicm,'  This  book  itl# 
*refbrmed'  (for  Austin  was  a.  HomaDist)  by  Lady  Hopetoun.  and  w»6  altcnra-rdji 
edited  more  than  oace  by  Ekan  Hickesj  who  added  several  hjmns  of  hk  own. 
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and  the  Chiircli  was  content:  with  the  exception  of  Atklisfm*s 
well-*known  'When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God,*  nothing  occurs 
to  us  as  havmg'  appeared  at  this  time.  Nut  sf>  with  the  Non- 
conibrmists :  hitherto  they  had  patiently  shared  with  diurch- 
people  the  infliction,  by  prescription,  of  the  old  Psalms  ;  but 
Tate  and  Brady  had  dispelled  the  charm ;  and  Isaac  Watts,  as 
we  have  already  said,  unfettered  by  any  feelings  of  respect  for 
Court-influence,  struck  the  note  of  fi-eedom  at  once  with  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  which  Bishop  Compton  and  Or*  Johnson 
could  condescend  to  praise,  but  not  to  adopt.  The  prolific  vie  Id 
of  hymns  which  followed  this  first  opening",  and  incroased  ten- 
fold witli  the  Wesley  an  revival,  has  been  already  spoken  of  in 
its  bearing"  upon  collections  now  in  use  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
are  some  features  in  the  rise  and  character  of  these  hymns  worthy 
of  further  renuirk.  The  multitude  not  only  of  hymns  but  of 
writers  was  marvellous.  Independent  of  the  labours  of  those 
unwearied  Sisvphi  who  j>prsisted  one  after  another  in  the  impos- 
sible task  of  versify injer  the  Psalter,  the  number  of  original  writers 
who  put  ioto  the  treasury  of  sacred  rhyme,  some  their  mites,  but 
more  their  shekels,  if  not  ''talents,'  from  the  time  when  the 
Wesleys  first  moved,  in  17iW,  to  the  time  of  their  deaths,  about 
fifty  years  afterwards,  camiot  be  less,  and  is  probalily  much 
more,  than  two  hundred.  Of  course,  the  gold  is  scarce ;  but 
there  are  some  e:xceedingly  fine  contributions  to  be  picked  out; 
and,  considering;  the  very  naiTow  range  of  thought,  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  attributes  to  ^a  predilection  for  certain  views  of 
the  Gospel,'  tlieir  want  of  variety  is  not  surprising.  '  The  high 
calling  of  Methodism/  writes  one  of  their  eulogists,  *  is  experi- 
mental religion.  To  depict  experimental  religion  was  the  high 
calling  of  the  hard  of  Method Um.'  lliis  title  belongs  pur  excel' 
leiice  to  Charles  Wesley,  but  the  above  statement  will  apply  to 
all  their  hymn-writers.  It  was  this  personal  and  subjective  side 
of  the  Gospel  which  they  strove  to  bring  into  prominence  by 
their  hymns;  and  this  is  curiously  illustrated  by  Mr,  Burgess, 
though  unconsciously,  in  his  '  Wesleyan  Hymnology,*  where  he 
expresses  his  gratitude  to  the  writers,  for  that  '  he  has  often  been 
instructed  and  admonished,  reproved  and  stimulated,  comforted 
and  animated,  while  singing  these  songs  of  Zion.'  He  measures 
a  h^Tnn  by  the  same  standard  as  he  would  a  sermon,  by  its  effects 
upcm  the  feelings  of  the  congregation;  he  does  not  look  for — so 
does  not  miss— the  *Dei'  of  S.  Augustine's  canon;  it  appears 
to  be  but  a  secondary  part  of  the  Methodist  notion  of  a  hymn, 
that  it  is  a  cluinnei  of  praise  from  man  to  God.  One  conset^uence 
of   this   reflective    character    in  these    hymns  is,  that   n    large 

majority 
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majority  of  them  are  written  in  tbe  sing^uiar  number,  a  tUn^: 
consistent  enoug^h  with  this  self-inspection  by  each  person, -but 
not  with  the  united  song  of  a  conji^regation  looking  God  ward ; 
it  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  late  date  of  a  hvmn,  bein^  a  point  in 
which  the  moderns  *a  moribus  Ecclesia?  antiquioris  quain 
maxime  abhorrent"  *  Even  within  the  period  oi  the  VVeslcyan 
movement  this  deteriorating  tendency  to  jK*rsonal  hymns  is 
visible;  for  in  the  earlier  publications  of  John  and  Charles, 
especially  in  the  '  Sacramental  Hymns'  (which,  by  the  way,  are 
so  Miigh  *  in  their  doctrine  that  their  followers  now  repudiate 
them),  the  hymns  are  much  more  c on «fregat tonal 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks   English  liymnology  owes  much 
to    VV'esleyanism,   and   not  a   litUe   to  father  denominations.     T< 
Dr.  Watts  we  are  indebted  for  that  famous  hymn,  tlie  languj 
of  which  unhappily  is  as  open  to  criticism  as  its  spirit  is  abovi 
it^*  Wlien  I   survey  the   wondrous  cross  ; '  and  to  another  CaW 
vinist,  though  a  Churchman,  Augustus  Toplady,   for  *  the  most 
deservedly   popular    hymn  ;    perhaps  the   very    favourite  —  \eTY 
beautiful   it  is/     For  such   is  Dr.  Pusey's  encomium,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pearson,!  upon  the  hymn — 

^  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  mc,  ^^1 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee/  &c.  ^^^| 

Dr.  Doddridge,  Cow  per  and  Newton,  and  other  voluminous 
writers  of  different  denominaticms,  must  nr>t  be  forgotten,  thougli 
their  number  is  tiK)  great  for  us  to  notice  them  iodividually. 

From  the  Wesley ans  themselves,  as  represented  in  their 
'poetical  Bible,'  as  their  collection  has  been  called,  compilers 
for  the  Church  have  drawn  freelv  ;  no  church  in  Englanil  pro- 
bably has  not  resounded  with  the  hymn  of  the  Welsh  black- 
smith, Thomas  Olivers,  and  its  popular,  but  questionable,  tune — 

*  Lo  i  He  comes  with  clouds  descending/ 

Olivers  also  wrote  the  fine  lyric  stanzas  beginning,  *The  Got!  of 
Abraham  praise  /  and  the  origin  of  another  hymn  is  traced  to 
two  brothers,  alscj  in  a  humble  situation  in  life,  the  one  an  itine- 
rajit  preacher,  the  other  a  porter,  of  whom  the  following  story  is 
told  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the  hymn*  The  preacher 
desired  the  porter  to  carry  him  a  letter*  *  I  can't  go,^he  replied  ; 
*I  am  writing  a  hymn/  'You  write  a  hymn,  indeed!  nonsense  I 
go  with  the   fetter,  and  I  will  finish  the  hymn/     He  went,  and 

*  •  Bymai  Eedetw/  p.  2Mi.  It  haR  been  eontesied  in  favour  of  hymns  in  ih« 
first  p<*rK>n  thiit  many  of  the  PsaU»s  of  Duvid  ure  so  wriileu  :  this  was  satisfbctorily 
inswered  by  the  writer  of  the  Article  in  the  *  <JuiLrU!rly/  Julv,  1828. 

t  'Oxford  Eftftyi*'  1868. 
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returned.  The  preaclicr  had  taken  it  up  at  the  third  verse,  and 
his  muse  had  forsaken  him  at  the  eig^hth.  *  Give  me  the  pen/ 
[said  the  porter,  and  wrote  off: — 

'  They  brDught  His  chariot  from  ahovG 
To  bear  Him  to  His  throne, 
Clapped  their  triumphant  wings,  and  cried, 
*'  The  glorious  work  ia  done."  * 

But  we  must  proceed.  In  the  beg*lnnin^  of  the  present  century 
the  impetus  of  the  Methodist  revival  \vm\  expended  itself;  there 
wa^  a  lull,  and  then  another  stirring-  of  the  waters,  but  this  time 

[chiefly  within  the  Church  of  England,  by  Bishop  Heber,  Dean 
Milman,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  Lyte,  and  Bishop  Mant.  Rut  to  the 
last-named  prelate  we  owe  a  ehang"e  which  has  gone  far  to  revo- 
lutionize our  hymnolo«:y,    though    in  a  gcMid    direction.       Here 

tand  there  along  the  course  we  have  been  followin*^  since  the 
(formation  we  might  have  found  isolated  attempts  to  trjinslate 
ne  choic  e  Latin  hymn ;  Crashaw,  Drummond,  Dryden,  and 
HIckes  had  each  contributed  one  or  two ;  but  Bishop  Mant  went 
a  step  further,  and,  taking  the  Roman  Breviary,  translated,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  that  it  conUiined.  This  leading  was  followed 
with  such  zeal  by  Mn  Williams  (wlio  did  the  same  by  the  Paris 
Breviary),  by  Mr.  Copeland,  \Ir.  Chandler,  Dr.  Fusey,  Mr. 
Caswall,  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  Mr,  Blew,  Dr.  Neale,  and  many 
more,  that  there  have  been  produced  almost  as  many  Anglo-Latin 

[as  new  and  original  English  hymns  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
And    here    several    curious    reflections    arise.       This    resusci- 

^tation  of  the  Latin  hymns  coincided  in  time  with  the  remarkable 

[Church  movement  at  Oxford,  identified  with  the  "^ Tracts 
for  the  Times.'  As  was  tlie  case  with  the  Wesley  an  revival 
in  the  last  century,  so  with  this  Church  revival,  it  gave  an 
unusual  impulse  to  hymnology,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  aptitude  in  hymni  on  the  one  hand  for  giving 
expression  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  on  the  other 
for  the  propagation  of  those  feelings  among  others.  Again,  the 
Oxford  movement  was  to  a  great  extent  a  counter-movement,  not 
in  the  sense  of  an  opposition,  but  a  reaction^  or  rather  readjust- 
ment ;  therefore,  whereas  the  Wesleyans,  who  sought  new  paths 
for  themselves,  sought  also  new  hymns  of  a  new  character,  the 
Church  party,  who  aimed  at  recovering  the  old  paths  tliat  had 
been  lost,  were  naturally  letl  to  take  up  the  ancient  hymns.  The 
Wesley  an,  again,  with  a  predilection  for  the  experimental  side  of 
Christianity,  found  the  spiritual  food  most  congenial  to  him  in 
the  ecstatic  raptures  of  the  Methodist  hymns ;  the  Churchman, 
on  the  contrary,  restoring,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  balance,  by 

leauitt^ 


leaninjcr  more  to  tiae  objectire  expression  ot  truth,  welcomed  the 
calm  narrative  songs  of  primitive  and  mctliapval  times. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  tliat  the  productions  of  modem  Churcli 
hymn-writers  are  exclusively  translations ;  far  from  it;  the  names 
of  Kehle,  Neale,  Moultrie,  Monsell,  Alford,  Archer  Gumey, 
J.  H,  Giirney,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  claim 
of  the  Church  in  these  days  to  orig^inality ;  but  tliis  may  be  said 
truly,  that  the  study  fjf  the  ancient  mtxieU  has  had  a  marked 
influence  on  these  modem  hymns. 

Our  own  space  and  our  reader's  patience  would  fail  us  if  wo 
attempted  to  push  out  now  into  the  Atlantic,  and  follow  oar 
emigrant  hymn -writers  in  the  New  World,  or  even  to  dive  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  glens ;  yet  tliere  they  are  to 
be  found.  The  late  venerable  Bishop  Doane,  of  New  Jersey; 
the  Rev.  A.  C*  Coxe,  of  Baltimore  ;  and  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  arc  all  claimants  on  our  gratitude,  for  their  hymns  are 
found  in  several  of  our  collections.  From  the  Welsh  Methodist, 
W.  Williams,  we  have  (a  translation  by  liim  of  his  own  Welsh 
original)  the  well-known  missionary  hymn,  '  O'er  the  fj^h^omy 
hills  of  darkness,'  and  'Shepherd  of  Thine  Israel,  guide  us*' 
From  Scotland  we  have  Logan's  'O  Gcxi  4)f  Abraham,  by  whose 
hand/  and  several  others ;  and  the  Kirk  is  largely  supplied  witk 
her  vigorous  paiaphrases. 

Our  travels  are  over.  We  have  spied  out,  not,  we  think,  tlie 
nakedness,  but  the  richness,  of  the  lands.  We  have  seen  the 
works  of  the  Anakim  of  sacred  song ;  we  have  brought  hcMne 
of  the  grapes  and  pomegranates,  not  as  thieves,  but  as  having  a. 
right  in  them.  Cut  off  though  we  be  geographically  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  separated,  too,  as  to  external  rommumoOi 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Old  World^  still,  we  repeat,  we  must 
never  surrender  our  claim  as  true  Catholics  to  the  common  store 
of  Christendom.  Like  Tennyson's  Ulysses,  we  return  home  to 
our  Ithaca  to  feel — 

*  I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met/ 
But  with  special  reference  to  the  praetical  purpose  with  which 
we  set  out — what  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  some  regulation  and  amendment  of  our 
present  condition?  Assuming  that  it  must  be  brought  al>out  by 
the  preparation  of  an  approved  and  authorised  hymn*book,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  good  as  well  as  bad  has  come  of  past  delay,  if 
it  is  only  that  it  has  given  us  time  and  opportunity  to  look 
rocand  us.  But  it  is  not  less  certain — as  this  hasty  and  su|>er- 
ficial  sketch  will  hare  shown — that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
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i&  yet  far  from  ripe  ;  even  the  materials  that  nnw  lie  within  reach 
are  rough  and  unfit,  without  much  more  revision  and  reajTange- 
ment,  to  be  worked  up  satisfactorily. 

But  let  the  Engliiih  Church  appreciate  her  position  in  this 
niatter^ — a  position  such  as  no  Church  ever  held  Ix-fore  for  under- 
taking" this  work  ;  let  her  lay  the  wliole  world  under  tribute ;  let 
her  rejoice  in  being  able  to  take  as  she  will  of  the  soft  utterances 
of  Asia,  and  the  deep  teaching  of  the  Greek  odes,  the  terse 
diction  and  subdued  fire  of  the  Latins,  and  the  bold  energy  of 
the  Germans^  and  to  weld  them  together  with  the  ferv^ent  raptures 
of  those  at  home  who  have  wandered  from  her  fold,  and  the 
chastened  devotion  of  her  more  dutiful  children.  It  is  a  great 
work ;  it  is  a  great  opportunity ;  we  cannot  but  long  for  its 
accomplishment ;  yet  we  dread  a  failure.  There  is  just  so  much 
already  at  hand  as  to  tempt  us  into  action  ;  there  is  just  that 
amount  of  half-pre pared ncss  to  make  us  act  in  haste,  and  repent 
at  leisure,  ^fltere  is  a  proverb— and  we  would  write  it  over  this 
subject — *'Wait  a  little,  and  make  an  end  the  sfwiner.'  It  is 
unbecoming  the  dignity  and  high  character  of  our  Church  to  be 
ever  making  and  unmaking  her  formulas;  let  her  bishops  and 
doctors  then  begin,  if  they  will,  at  once,  but  with  the  determina- 
tion to  spare  neitlicr  labour  nor  time,  even  if  years  pass  away 
before  they  can  with  confidence  lay  before  us  a  'Hymnarium*' 
worthy  of  our  history  and  our  language  ;  thoroughly  consonant 
with  the  tone  and  teaching  of  our  Prayer-book  ;  and  such  that 
the  Church  of  our  time  may  set  to  it  her  seal,  and  hand  it  down 
to  posterity,  a  KTrjfia  eh  ael  to  future  generations,  and  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  present. 


Art.  III.— 1.  Papers  relating  to  Administrative  and  Financial 

Mcforrm  in  Tnrkeij.     1858-Gl* 
2.   The   Tarhiah  Empire  in  its  Relations  with  Christianity.     By 

R.  R.  Madden.     2  Vols.     London,  18G2. 

IN  this  nether  world  of  ours  it  often  happens  that  what  is  most 
talked  of  is  least  known.  We  like  to  have  the  sources  of 
wonder  well  stiiTed  within  us.  Life,  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
is  excitement.      Emotions  of  wonder,  by  exciting  our  curiosity, 

3uicken  the  consciousness  of  existence,  and  nothing  is  more  pro- 
uctive  of  wonder  than  ignorance  and  mystery.  Was  ever  country, 
for  instance,  more  talked  of,  and  written  about,  than  Turkey  ?  Yet 
in  some  respects,  and  those  not  the  least  important,  Japan  and 
New  Zeahmd  are  better  known  to  us  than  the  Sultan's  Empire. 

G  eographi  ca  1 1  y , 


Slate  and  Frospects  of  Turkey, 


Gcographjcnlly,  we  have  a  fair  notion  of  its  outline  by  sea  and 
by  land.  Historically,  we  are  not  without  the  means  of  learning- 
by  what  succession  of  events,  and  by  what  inspiration,  the  Turks 
•  acquired  so  immense  an  extent  of  dominion,  Connnercially,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  principal  products  of  Turkey  and  with 
those  forcig'n  articles  which  enter  most  into  the  consumption  of 
its  inhabitants.  We  possess  even  a  general  idea  of  the  religious 
tenets  and  national  us^iges  which  give  more  or  less  a  peculiar 
form  and  colour  to  that  com])licatcd  texture  of  races,  creeds, 
languages,  and  costumes,  which  is  pictured  on  our  mind^s  eye  as 
often  as  we  think  of  the  Levant.  But  when  some  passing  occur- 
rence, some  political  movement,  forces  our  attention  into  a  closer 
examination  of  the  actual  state  of  Turkey — of  the  relations,  for 
instance,  in  which  tlie  Sultan  and  his  people,  the  several  classes 
of  society,  the  Government  and  foreign  Powers  stand,  respectively* 
towards  each  other— we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  clear 
insight  into  these  various  departments  of  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  subject.  Have  we  occasion  to  appreciate  with  cor- 
rectness the  causes  of  weakness,  disturbance,  and  decay,  which 
operate  so  powerfullv  on  the  OtttHnan  Empire,  or  the  character 
and  extent  of  those  undeveloped  resources  on  which  the  advocates 
of  Turkisli  regeneration  rest  their  hopes,  we  are  sadly  at  a  loss 
for  information  sufficient  to  enlighten  our  minds  and  enable  us  to 
fix  our  opinion  on  solid  and  practical  grounds. 

Our  marked  deficiency  in  these  res|>ects  can  hardly  fail  to 
cxjjose  us  to  serious  errors.  We  are  liable  in  consequence  to 
form  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  great  interests  which  may  at  any 
moment  be  irretrievablv  compromised  by  our  ignorance  ;  and  we 
are  led  to  neglect  the  timely  adoption  of  measures  which  might 
avert,  or  at  least  indefinitely  postpone,  a  dangerous  and  threaten- 
ing contingency. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extreme  need  of  better  information  and  more 
patient  thought  upon  this  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  adduce  the 
following  passages  (which  we  quote  with  the  brevity  prescribed 
by  our  limits),  as  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  temper  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Madden,  not  astray  occasional 
v^Titer  upon  Turkey,  hut  one  who  professes  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  questions  connected  with  tiie  Turkish  Empire, 
svnA  has  (iedicated  to  them  a  fresh  offering  of  tw^o  highly  fatted 
and  garlanded  volumes,  in  addition  to  sundry  minor  antecedent 
jnxbli cations  ; — > 

*  It  i8  indeed  a  terrible  calamity  for  mankind  that  the  most  powerful 
uation  of  the  world,  thu  une  tlmt  could  exercise  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  in  &vour  of  the  interests  of  humanity  in  every 

quarter 
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State  and  Frauds  of  Turkey, 

quarter  of  tlie  globe,  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  a  poHcy,  in  its  rela- 
tionfl  with  Turkey,  that  its  nilera  dare  not  attempt  to  jiiatify  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  world 

'  The  cause  of  Turkey  is,  however,  espoused,  the  character  of  its  ^ 
institutions  vindicated,  the  tolerant  spirit  of  its  government  extolled, 
the  injured  innocence  of  its  religion  in  all  its  relations  with  tlie  con- 
dition of  rayahs  stremiously  contended  for  by  Ministers  of  State 
— alafi  \  for  Christianity,  oven  by  ministers  of  religion,  asserted  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  Press,  on  the  plea  that  British  interests,  which  are 
those  of  civilization,  are  presumed  to  be  indisRolubly  connected  with 
those  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  That  maxim  of  haute  politique  was  first 
propounded  in  the  British  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time  of  an 
apprehended  nipture  with  the  Empress  Catherine;  reduced  to  an 
official  formula,  in  which  all  State  wisdom  devoted  to  our  policy  in  the 
Ea«t  is  concentrated,  it  has  been  adopted  ever  since  Mr.  Pittas  admi- 
nistration by  each  successive  government,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
true  interests  of  England  and  civilization.  ,  .  .  . 

*  It  is  high  time,  I  say,  for  the  people  of  England  to  determine  that 
they  will  no  longer  suffer  their  iinderstatiding  to  be  imposed  on  and 
insulted  by  the  misenible  sophistry  and  unmeaning  jargon  of  the  policy 
which  this  formula  professes  to  expross ;  t€»  resolve  they  will  not 
approve,  and  can  no  longer  acquiesce  in,  statements  made  even  by  the 
ablest  veteran  statesmen  of  our  times— -  that  it  is  necessary  for  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of  civilization,  to  defend  and 
maintain — and  in  that  just  and  necessary  defence  and  maintenance  to 
fight  for —the  Turkish  Empire.'  • 

Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Madden  for 
having'  brought  into  strong  relief  the  anticbristian  tendencies 
of  Islam  ism,  the  personal  vices  of  its  founder,  and  the  corrapt 
oppression  which  it  has  practically  engendered  wherever  it  has 
become  die  law  of  the  land.  But  still  le&s  are  we  inclined  to 
delve  with  him  into  the  accumulated  ruljbish,  the  testacean  hili^ 
of  antiquated  prejudices  and  Lavbiirous  atrocities,  which,  even 
when  tbey  raged,  were  by  no  means  confined  in  practice  to  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  and  which  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
and  sounder  notions  of  international  interest,  have  at  least 
thrown  into  abeyance.  We  cannt^t  close  our  understandings 
against  the  natural  innovations  of  time.  The  Turkish  Empire 
has  freely  and  formally  taken  its  place  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  Euro|Te.  Can  we  then  in  reason  deny  it  those 
means  of  improvement  to  which  even  the  remote  regions  of 
China  ami  India  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  evidently 
accessible?  If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe,  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  civilization,  are  riot  its  doctrines  more  Hkely  to  obtain 
a   footing  amongst  the   Mahometans  when  friendly  intercourse 
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witli  them  is  conducted  on  principles  of  mutaal  advantig^? 
Exposed  as  those  of  Turkey  are  to  dangers  and  frequent  collisions 
both  within  and  from  without, — insulated,  moreover,  hy  their 
creed  when  taken  as  the  gnide  of  their  policy, — ^ whither  is  a 
blind  ol>edience  to  their  traditional  maxims  calculated  to  lead 
them?  When  they  sliall  have  readied  that  stage  of  weakness 
and  confusion  which  would  infallihly  tempt  the  ambition  of 
powerful  neighbours,  where  should  we  find  a  shelter  for  our  com- 
mercial or  political  interests  in  that  quarter,  or  how  should  we 
mfciit  tlie  war  which  duty^  policy,  and  humanity  would  tlien 
ooociir  to  force  upon  ns  ? 

We  should  ncrt  deal  fairly  by  the  public  if  we  pretended  to 
supply  the  amount  of  knowledg^e  required  to  enable  them  to 
comprehend  in  all  its  details  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  We  can  only  hope  to  bring  more  prominently  and 
distinctly  into  view  such  circumstances  in  the  state  of  Turkey  as 
are  essential  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject^  and  to  place 
in  their  proper  light  diose  leading  considerations  which  are 
best  calculated  to  settle  our  judgment  as  to  the  affairs  of  that 
country. 

We  are  stimulated  by  recent  events  to  undertake  this  task^ 
particularly  by  the  death  of  Sultan  Abdul  Mehjid,  and  his 
brother*s  accession  to  the  Ottoman  throne.  These  unexpected 
changes  have  more  than  ever  attracted  public  attention  towards 
the  seat  of  power  in  Turkey^  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  crisis  of  vital  importance  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  Europe, 
may  evejitually  arise  out  of  their  consequences. 

The  Turks  are  separated  from  us  by  so  many  barriers  thsl^ 
when  we  are  summoned  to  give  tiiem  a  tlumght,  our  first  impran 
sion  is  one  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  any  interests  in  comnMSQ 
witli  them,  or  that  we  should  entertain  any  wish  either  to  press 
our  advice  ujion  iJiem,  or  to  step  forward,  at  our  own  cost  ami 
peril^  in  their  defence*  Why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  even 
by  those  who  can  think  more  calmly  than  Mr.  Madden,  should 
a  Christian  state  concern  itself  about  the  welfare  of  a  people 
whose  rule  of  action  is  the  Koran?  Why  should  those  who  live 
under  a  free  constitution  desire  the  maintenance  of  an  empire 
governed  on  despotic  principles  ?  Why  should  a  nation  whose 
Saxon  literature  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  knowledge,  ally 
itself  with  a  horde  of  Tartars — for  such  the  Turks  originally 
were — whose  written  idiom  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
trails  and  commentaries  steeped  in  bigotry  and  alien  from  our 
conceptions  of  truth  ? 

Vet,  obvious  and  rational  as  these  impressions  may  in  appear- 
ance be,  we  cannot  with  prudence  or  safety  adopt  them  as  the 
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of  our  national  policy  in  the  Levant.  Long  before  we 
had  acquired  any  territoiial  footing  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
spirit  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  Wongs  so  emphatically  to 
the  British  Isles,  impelled  u»  into  commercial  intercaurse  with 
the  shon»s  of  Turkey,  Those  who  embarked  in  the  trade  with 
that  country  required  protection  for  their  persons  and  properties 
against  the  violence  of  a  despotic  government,  the  cupidity*  of 
local  authorities,  and  the  prejudices  of  a  fanatical  population. 
We  arc  indebted  to  one  and  the  same  great  Princess  for  the 
Levant  and  East  India  Companies,  which  in  their  day,  though 
now  consigned  to  the  common  resting-place  of  humcin  inventions, 
rendered  good  service  to  the  State  on  no  common  scale  of  magni- 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  former  of  those  companies, 
id  in  support  of  its  establishments,  that  our  first  ostensible 
gagements  with  the  Porte  were  contracted  under  the  name  of 
apitulations.  These  and  some  additional  treaties,  which  are 
ill  in  vigour,  constitute  the  legal  securities  of  our  countrymen 
T  the  enjoyment  of  justice  and  friendly  treatment  wherever  the 
lultan's  power  is  practically  maintained. 
The  charter  of  the  Levant  Company,  though  it  originated  in 
year  1581,  dates  in  its  improved  shape  from  the  reigns  of 
ames  I,  and  Charles  IL  The  Capitulations,  as  now  existing, 
te  from  the  year  1675,  but  refer  in  several  of  their  preliminary 
fliiuses  to  earlier  periods,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
^ic  trade,  which,  thus  protected,  took  root  and  gradually  spread 
rough  the  Levant,  has,  we  all  know,  of  late  years  taken  much 
rger  proportions.  It  now  comprises  the  transit  trade  with 
Wsia,  and  altogether  stands  at  a  high  figure  in  our  tnble  of 
ports  and  exports,  as  annually  presented  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Wliament  It  also  includes  our  traffic  in  grain  and  other  im- 
poitant  articles  of  produce  with  the  ]>anubian  prw^inces  and  the 
ighbouring  districts  of  Russia.  The  shipping  employed  in 
v eying  such  articles  of  export  from  those  quarters,  as  well  as 
le  corresponding  articles  of  exchange  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  must  of  necessity  thr<»ad  its  way  througli  the  narrow, 
■well -fortified  channels  of  the  llosphorus  land  Dardanelles.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  our  trade  with  Hungary,  and  in  general 
w^ith  the  States  of  Austria,  inclines  to  follow  the  same  direction, 
and  that  tendency  can  hardly  fail  to  l>e  incr^sed  by  the  new  and 
shorter  lines  of  communication  which,  as  in  the  recent  instance 
Kustandjee,  promise  to  facilitate  our  means  of  commercial 
itercourse  on  that  side,  whether  by  rail  or  by  canal. 
MacCulloch  in  his  valuable  work,  the  *  Dictionary  of  Com- 
ercial  Navigation,'  remarks  that  Hhe  trade  between  England 
and  Turkey  is  of  much  greater  value  and  importance  than  is 
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generally  supposed,  and  it  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  an  almost 
indefinite  increase,' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  '  in  1825  we  exported  direct  to  Turkey, 
including  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  13,674,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  and  446,462  lbs.  of  cotton  twist ;  that  in  1831  wc 
exported  to  Turkey,  exclusive  of  the  Morea,  24,556jO(>0  yards  of 
cloth^  and  ];735,760  lbs.  of  twist.' 

*  Plain  goods,*  he  remarks,  in  speaking  of  Manchester,  *now 
form  the  half  of  our  iuvestmetits  for  Turkey;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible, seeing  the  extent  to  wlitch  articles  of  this  sort  are  made 
use  of  in  all  parts  uf  the  (empire,  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  trade/ 

Ubicini,    in   his  able  '  Letters  on  Turkey,'*  anticipates   the 
eventual   concessiun    by  the  Sultanas  Government   to  Europeao^j 
foreigners  of  the  power  to  hold  land,  as  property,  in  the  Ott^miao  f 
dominions:  'Calculez,'    says  he   in   pursuing  this  idea,    'TessoFl 
prodigieux  que  ]>euvent  prendre  en  pen  d'annees  Tagriculture  et 
Ic  commerce  de  la  Turquie,  sortie  de  son  ctat  precaire,  degagee 
des  cntraves  qui  la  genent,    maitresse  de  scs   populations,   et  fi»- 
condeo  a  Tinterieur  par  rindustrie  et  les  capitaux  de   F Europe, 
dont  les  armes  la  delendront  contre  les  attaques  du  dehors/    *  Coft* 
sidcf  what  a  prodigious  Jii<jht  mar/  be  taken  in  a  J'eio  years  by  tJw 
trade  and  agriculture  of  Turkey^  released  from  its  precarious  condi' 
tioiif  disengaged  fro7n  the  difficulties  which  cmlKirrass  it^  mistress  of 
its  whole  jxipulation^  and  fertilized  throughout  its  territories  by  the 
industry  and  capital  of  Europe^  whose  arms  will  defend  it  from  all 
ej:ternai  attacks.' 

In  confirmation  of  these  prospects,   even   under  the  existing^ j 
system  of  Turkish   law,    we    learn    from    the  returns   presented 
officially  to  Parliament  that  in  the  year   1854  our  imports   from 
Turkey,  Moldavia,  VVallachia,   and    Syria  amounted  in  real  de- 
clared  value  to  6, 131,1 10^.,  and  from  Turkey  alone  to2,219,2U8/* ; 
that   four   years   later,    namely,    in   1858,   the    former  of   those  1 
two   am  omits   had  increased  to    9,786,21)9/**   and  the   latter   toj 
2,632,716/.;    that,    moreover,  taking  the  account  of  exports  of) 
British  and  Irish  produce  to  the  countries  specified  above  for  the 
same  years  respectively,  in   real  declared  value,  the  amount  for 
1854  *was   4,475,483/.',    for  1858    7,188,528/.;  and  for  Turkey 
alone  2,758,605/.  in  1854 ;  4,256,406/.  in  1858. 

Experience  and  conjecture,  facts  and  appearances,  thus  coa* 
verge  towards  the  same  point,  and  warrant  a  steady  belief  that  the 
interest  our  country  basin  the  welfare  of  Turkey  is  not  imaginary, 
but  well-grounded,  substantial,  and  progressive.  Be  it  remem- 
bereil  at  the  same  time,   that  in   giving  our  support  to  the  inain- 
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tenance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  the  improvement  of  its  admi- 
nistratioQ^  and  to  the  ej^pansion  of  its  resources,  we  promote  the 
interests  of  a  state  whose  commercial  policy,  at  all  times  sin- 
gularly liberal^  was  from  an  early  period  in  advance  of  European 
leg-islation.  MacCuIIoch,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  observes 
that,  *  In  almost  all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations 
Turkey  is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilised  European 
Powers,'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  any  supe- 
riority in  so  important  a  respect  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  a 
government  so  constituted  as  that  of  Turkey.  Ascribe  it,  if  you 
please,  to  ignorance  or  to  indifference — we  must,  nevertheless, 
admit  that  ignorance,  which  steps  instinctively  before  others 
into  the  right  course,  possesses  a  claim  to  our  goc^d  will,  and  that 
indifference,  which  opened  a  great  empire  to  useful  intercourse 
with  all  friendly  countries,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being 
repidsive  in  its  character,  or  unproductive  of  much  international 
beneiit  But  on  either  of  these  suppositions  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  positive  encouragement  given  by  the  Porte  to  com- 
mercial adventurers  from  abroad,  and  carried  even  to  the  extreme 
af  allowing  the  Ambassador  and  Consuls  of  each  friendly  nation 
to  exercise  an  independent  judicial  authority  within  the  Turkish 
dominions  ? 

At  all  events,  in  so  far  as  the  Porte,  however  mechanically, 
acted  on  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  advantage,  which 
lier  adoption  of  tliem  conferred  on  foreign  countries,  had  the 
cflect  of  diminishing  that  estrangement  which  mutual  fanaticism 
had  long  engendered  between  the  followers  of  Mahomet  and  the 
professors  of  Christianity*  England  and  France,  in  particular, 
were  not  slow  to  im]>rove  the  opening  afforded  by  such  liberality 
tu  a  more  cordial  understJinding  between  their  respective  subjects 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey*  The  British  Cabinet  appears  to 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
Sultan.  Its  endeavours  from  an  early  period  were  directed,  as 
occasion  offered,  towards  the  maintenance  or  the  restoration  of 
a  state  of  peace  in  the  Levant,  and  those  endeavours  became 
mure  frequent  and  active  in  proportion  as  the  declining  strength 
of  Turkey  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  neighbouring  Powers,  Even 
the  ajiparent  exceptions  offered  hy  our  policy  in  IHOG,  when  in 
league  with  the  Russians  we  sent  a  squadron  to  the  Bosphorus^ 
and  in  1827,  when  we  joinetl  witli  the  Czar  and  the  Bourbon  in 
founding  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Greece,  were  not  the 
results  of  any  unfriendly  sentiment  towards  Turkey*  In  the 
former  case,  which  was  that  of  a  fearful  crisis  in  Eurojiean  affairs, 
we  hud  tu  detach  the  Porte  from  a  dangerous  and  unwilling  sub- 
lerviency  to   France;    in  the  latter  we  aimed  at  bringing  the 
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Porte  iato  an  arrangement  which  promised  to  have  the  effect  of 
closing  a  breach  in  her  dominions  favourable  to  Russian  aggnss* 
sion,  and  of  realizing  a  system  of  reform  required  for  the  recovery 
of  her  independence  and  internal  prosperity.  \ 

Knolles,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Turks/  which  was  praised  so 
highly  by  Dr.  Johnson,  relates  that  in  the  year  1621  Sir  Tliomas 
Rowe,  a  distinguished  diplomatist  of  that  time,  arrivtHl  at  Con- 
stantinople with  the  character  of  Amlmssador  in  Ordinary  from 
King  James  the  First*  Among  the  important  objects  which  Sir 
Thomas  was  instmcted  to  submit  to  Sultan  Osman,  there  figures 
an  offer  of  British  mediation  between  His  Highness  and  the  King 
of  Poland,  who  were  then  at  war  with  each  other.  In  the  dis^^^ 
charge  of  this  duty  the  Ambassador  is  stated  to  have  used  thi^| 
following  words  on  his  Sovereign's  behalf  :^ — 

*  His  Majesty  hath  commanded  mo  to  offer  himself  as  a  mediator 
of  peace,  to  aeoommodato  the  late  breach  ivith  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
.  .  .  .  which,  if  yomr  Majesty  shall  hearken  unto  the  rathccr  fof 
his  sake,  as  your  royal  ancestoT  hath  done  in  the  like  occasion.  His 
Miyosty  will  accept  it  as  a  respect  of  your  love,  which  ^ill  aiisnre 
and  increase  the  comraerco  and  friendship  of  your  dominions.' 

The  Sultan,  replying  to  the  King  of  England,  dedares  Us 
pleasure  in  the  following  terms  ; — ^ 

'  Whensoever  on  behaK  of  the  Polacks  an  ambassador  shall  arrivo 
at  our  high  court  ....  and  shtdl  desire  our  favour  and  amity, 
by  the  mediation  of  your  resident  now  in  our  Imperial  Port«.%  idl 
matters  shall  be  pacified  and  ended,  and  with  a  pen  wo  will  blot  out 
all  former  difTcTonces ;  and  the  peace  being  so  established,  your 
instances  and  desires  for  them  shall  have  grateful  acceptance  with  ua.* 

His  Highncss's  letter  concludes  with  the  warmest  assurances 
of  good -will  and  friendship  on  his  part  towards  the  King,  It 
expresses  a  confident  expei  tation  that,  *  as  in  times  past,'  the 
*  ancient,  perfect,  and  acceptable  course  of  friendship  will  be 
always  observed  and  maintained,*  In  short,  it  is  evident  from  a 
perusal  of  these  passages  that  tlae  mediation  of  England  was 
acceptable  to  the  Porte,  that  it  had  been  used  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  that  both  parties  felt  the  value  of  each  other's  friend* 
ship — the  one  as  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  peace  and  ivelfare 
of  Turkey,  the  other  as  liking  to  have  an  instrument  of  accom- 
modation on  which  reliance  could  be  placed  in  times  of  emer* 
gency. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  in  proportion  as  its  power  declines,  is 
exposed  on  every  side  to  the  encroachment  of  its  neighbours. 
Even  Persia,  though  a  Mahometan  country,  yet  differing  from 
Turkey  on  points  of  religious  Ijclief,  and  greatly  inferior  to  it  in 
extent  and  population,  is  not  a  rival  who  can  be  safely  despised^ 
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Since  the  last  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  before  Viermn,  Austria 
has  succeeded  in  recovering"  much  of  the  territory  which  she  had 
previously  lost  in  her  wars  with  them  ;  and  although  her  habitual 
policy  on  that  side  is  far  from  being  aggressive,  she  wuukl  not 
be  wanting  in  power  to  share  the  spoil,  should  Turkey  ever  be 
marked  by  others  for  dismemberment.  Justly  or  not,  the  im- 
pression is  general  that  France  may  eventually  have  an  eye  to 
SyTia  and  Egypt ;  nor  can  any  one  be  reasonably  surprised  when 
Russia  betrays  her  impatience  to  possess  the  golden  key  of  the 
sick  man*s  chamber-door.  For  other  Powers,  who  either  par- 
ticipate generally  in  the  Levant  trade,  or  have  a  special  share  in 
that  of  die  Black  Sea,  there  would  be  little  satisfaction  in  the 
transfer  of  the  entire  course  of  the  Danube  to  Austria,  or  in  that 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphoms  to  Russia,  whose  commercial 
policy  dilTers  so  widely  from  the  commercial  pmctice  of  Turkey, 
For  us,  who  have  strong  inducements  not  to  sympathise  with 
Powers  lialjle  tt>  such  temptations,  and  who,  moreover,  are  bound, 
in  V  irtue  of  our  East  Indian  possessions,  to  prevent  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  from  falling  into  other  and  rival  hands,  there  can  be  no 
prospect  less  attractive  than  that  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Any  compensation,  which  we  might  find  it  necessary 
in  such  case  to  seek  for  ourselves  on  the  ground  of  international 
equipt)ise,  would  probably  cost  us  dear,  and  prove,  at  the  last, 
but  little  adequate  to  our  wants. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  manifestlj  weighed  with 
those  who  successively  administered  the  affitirs  of  England  after 
the  Revolution  of  1G88*  We  have  already  cited  an  early  example 
of  the  policy  thus  recommended  to  the  British  Government  by 
circumstances  which  are  traceable  to  natural  causes,  or,  at  least, 
to  causes  independent  of  our  control  Another,  on  a  larger 
scale^  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  annals  of  Europe. 

During  many  years — scarce  less  than  twenty — the  Turks  had 
been  engaged  with  Austria,  or  rather  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany, 
in  hostilities  generally  disastrous  to  themselves,  when  England, 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seconded  by  the  States- 
General  of  Holland,  mediated  a  jieace  l>etween  the  lielligerent 
parties.  The  treaty,  which  was  not  definitively  signed  till 
January,  1699,  was  accompanied  with  separate  treaties  between 
Poland,  Russia,  Venice  respectively,  and  the  Porte.  The  names 
of  the  mediating  plenipotentiaries  were  formally  inserted  in  each 
of  the  preambles. 

Again,  in  1712,  it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Sultan 
Aclmiet  IIL  to  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden, •  that  England,  together 
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with  the  States-General,  had  offered  their  mediation  to  effect  a 
lasting  treaty  of  peace  between  tlie  Porte  and  Russia,  which 
treaty  is  described  as  having:  received  a  full  ratification  from  the 
two  contracting  parties.  England  and  her  colleague  in  the 
me^liation  are  styled  in  this  letter  the  *  ancient  allies'  of  the 
Porte. 

In  1739  the  war,  which  had  commenced  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte  three  years  before,  and  somewhat  later  between  ihe 
Porte  and  Austria,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  not  indeed  by 
the  mediation  of  England,  but  with  the  assistance  of  France. 
The  terms  of  peace  were  advantageous  to  the  Sultan,  whose  arms 
had  previously  obtained  more  than  one  important  success  in 
battle  over  the  Austrians :  and  hence  it  may  be  infprred  that,  if 
the  British  Government  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  they  were  actuated  less  by  indifference  to  the 
interests  of  Turkey  than  by  a  well-grounded  reliance  on  the 
strength  of  the  Sultan's  position. 

The  war,  which  broke  out  in  1787  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians,  afforded  tlie  British  (jovemment  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  a  very  remarkable  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
the  former.  They  mediated  between  the  belligerents,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  tt*  arm  in  support  of  their  own  projx>sition — that 
the  Porte  should  not  be  compelled  to  cede  the  fortress  of  Ocza- 
koff  to  Russia.  In  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  1791-2  there  is 
evidence  of  no  small  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  between 
the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  But  the  views  of 
the  Minister  were  supjwrted  by  decisive  majorities,  and  much 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to  party  spirit,  then  running 
high. 

In  tracing  the  policy  of  England  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  early  times,  we  now  reach  a  period  when  new  opinions  on 
the  most  important  social  questions,  mised  chiefly  in  France  during 
the  last  century,  and  brought  practically  into  play  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  gave  their  own  peculiar  character  to  passing  events, 
and  when  everything  in  public  life  took  colour  from  the  jiassions 
-engaged  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Our  expedition  to 
Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  originated,  no  <loubt,  in 
■our  state  of  war  with  France.  But  would  not  our  friendly  con- 
cern for  Turkey,  and  the  interest  we  felt  in  preventing  the 
transfer  of  Egypt  to  another  Power,  have  alone  inducetl  us  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Buonaparte^s  arms  ?  The  Turks,  at  least, 
evinced  no  jealousy  of  our  successes,  and  the  co-operation  of 
their  forces  with  ours  appears  to  have  been  cordial  and  effective. 
A  few  years  later,  indeed,  the  increased  necessity  of  making 
head  against  a  Power  which  set  no  bounds  to  its  ambition  and 
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liatred  of  British  independence,  engaged  us  for  Russian  objects 
in  a  quarrel  with  our  old  Mahometan  allies.  Yet  history  shows 
that  no  sooner  had  Russia  been  forced  by  the  French  Emperor 
U>  abandon  her  connection  with  us  than  we  hastened  to  c»pen 
neg^otiations  for  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  that,  much  as  they 
stood  in  fear  of  France,  they  finally  received  our  plenipotentiary, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  hira*  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that, 
while  we  were  stili  in  a  formal  state  of  war  with  Russia,  the 
Porte  requested  our  mediation  for  the  settlement  of  her  own  dif- 
ferences with  the  Czar,  and  that,  by  aid  of  confidential  communi- 
cations between  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Russian  commanders  in  VVallachia,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
concluded  in  May,  1812. 

The  events  which  accompanied  the  Hellenic  war  of  inde* 
pendence,  though  often  in  appearance  and  in  effect  hostile  to 
Turkey,  were  certainly  not  so  in  spirit  on  the  part  of  England. 
The  war  in  its  origin  was  kindled  by  internal  fermentation, 
fanned,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  by  Russian  sympathy,  and 
flomethlng  more.  Our  intervention,  though  friendly  to  the 
Greeks,  was  in  truth  still  more  friendly  to  the  Turks,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  directed  to  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  calculated 
to  limit  sacrifices  which  cmild  nut  be  entirely  avoided  on  their 
part  The  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  massacres  committed  under 
her  authority  at  Constantinople  and  Scio,  might  have  settled  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  accepting  conditions  grountled  on  the  con- 
cession of  an  independent  administration  for  the  Morea,  with  tlie 
establishment  of  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  strong  places  of  that 
peninsula.  Sultan  Mahmoud,  deceived  by  diplomatic  misrepre- 
sentations and  his  own  self-confidence,  determined  otherwise,  and 
the  results  were  not  only  the  institution  of  a  Greek  monarchy, 
but  to  our  great  regret  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  as  preliminaries  to  that  event. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  displayed  the  true  character  of  our 
policy  in  the  Levant.  In  the  year  1840,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
a  war  with  France,  we  bombarded  8t  Jean  d'Acre,  and  helped 
to  drive  the  forces  of  Mehemet  Ali  out  of  Syria.  Fourteen 
years  later,  at  the  price  of  much  blood  and  treasure,  we  declared 
war  against  Russia  for  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  under- 
took, in  concert  with  France,  those  powerful  eacpeditions  to  the 
Crimea  which  terminated  so  brilliantly  for  us  and  our  allies. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  act  of  pacification  which  fol- 
lowed, have  had  the  effect  of  placing  us  in  a  new  position  towards 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Piirte 
associated  itself  by  means  of  a  solemn  treaty  with  that  intep- 
Datioiial  system  of  policy  which  lias  long  prevailed  among  the 
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Powers  of  CLristendom,  and  we  contracted  an  express  and  formal 
engagement  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Sultan's  recognised  dominions.  We  are  no  longer  exposed^  as 
heretofore,  to  the  mere  hazard  of  having,  in  virtue  of  a  traditional 
policv,  to  step  forward  at  our  uwn  convenience  and  discretion  in 
support  of  Turkish  interests  when  threatened  with  some  impend- 
ing danger.  We  are  henceforward  bound  by  the  tlistinct,  im- 
perative obligation  of  a  guaranty,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugal,  to  \ 
redeem  the  pledge  we  have  given  in  concert  with  our  allies. 
Should  any  aggression  be  made  on  the  territories  of  Turkey,  we 
coidd  not  in  honour  evade  the  appeal  which  would  doubtless  be 
made  to  our  good  faith,  even  if  it  were  to  involve  us  in  hostilities 
with  an  aggressive  Power,  or  an  aggressive  Coalition,  It  may  be 
said  tliat  such  a  contingency  is  remote  or  improbable.  But  let 
us  remember  that  what  has  happened  already  more  than  onoe 
may  at  any  time  happen  again.  What  in  earlier  times  required 
a  Icmg  peritxl  and  an  unusual  concurrence  of  circumstances  to 
bring  alx>ut,  may  in  these  days  of  frequent  innovation^  of  rapids 
movement^  and  of  almost  morbid  impatience,  be  at  our  very  doora  ^ 
before  we  are  more  than  vaguely  warned  oi'  its  approach.  Is 
this  a  fanciful  representation?  Let  us  test  it  liy  the  experience 
of  facts.  Who  in  the  first  week  of  February,  1848,  foresaw  that 
the  political  movement  in  France  announced  more  than  the  over- 
throw^ of  a  ministry  and  some  extension  of  the  popular  franchise  ; 
that  before  the  close  of  the  month  not  only  a  sovereign  but  a 
dynasty  would  be  expelled  from  the  throne  and  realm  of  France ; 
and  that  a  republic  would  as  suddenly  be  estiiblished  on  the 
ruins  of  the  explode<l  monarchy  ?  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  in  little  more  than  eight  weeks  from  the  period  of  those 
events  Berlin  would  be  in  the  hands  of  its  populace,  Viermn  at 
the  mercy  of  its  students  ancl  volunteers,  Metternich  an  exile  and 
the  Pope  a  fugitive?  Who  among  those  who  went  to  bed  in 
authority  on  the  night  which  precedetl  the  famous  coup  dVtat  at 
Paris  suspected  that  by  daylight  next  morning  he  would  be  « 
prisoner  or  a  convict,  holding  his  liberty  and  his  life  at  the 
will  of  a  citizen,  who  had  just  before  sworn  lidelity  to  the 
Commonwealth  over  which  he  presided  ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  ^ 
a  few  words  addressed  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian'^ 
ambassador  at  his  Court  on  New- Years  Day  in  1859  gave  to 
Europe  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  which  in  less  than  six 
months  made  the  dream  of  Italian  resurrection  a  reality;  and  that 
the  colossal  struggle,  now  frantically  raging  in  America  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  was  un perceived  by  European 
forethought  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  was  then,  even  to  American 
vigilance,  no  bigger  than  the  prophet's  embryo  cloud  on  a  remote 

horizon. 


koti^oOi  Did  not  the  massacres  in  Syria  come  upon  us  by  »ur- 
rise  ?  Did  we  not  fec?l  tiic  necessity  of  hastening^  to  assist  in 
Were  we  not  placed  in  the  alternative  of 
either  sending  out  an  expedition  ourselves,  or  relying  on  the 
arms  and  pood  faith  of  a  rival  Power  ?  Have  we  now  any  sub- 
irial  security  agninst  the  recurrence  of  similar  horrors,  of  a 
J  [Hilar  necessity,  and  a  similar  hazard? 
But  those  who  respect  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  acknowled§:e 
the  claims  of  international  law,  may  give  full  credit  to  others  for 
acting  upon  the  same  principles  Such  jmrties  may  consequently 
find  in  the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Paris  a  sufficient  Imrrier  against 
any  danger  to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  mi|2^ht  otherwise  be 
liable  from  inherent  weakness  or  habitual  misf^overnmenL  For 
oar  own  part,  we  should  be  glad  to  share  this  confidence,  and 
to  find  it  borne  out  by  the  consistent  practice  of  nations,  Wc 
fear,  however,  that  experience,  which  cannot  be  discarded  from 
political  calculations  with  salHy,  points  but  too  often  in  a  con- 
trary direction-  Some  temporary  pressure  or  change  of  political 
relfitions  will  never  be  wanting  to  excuse  a  loose  attention  to 
formal  engagements.  Duty  1ms  the  pliancy  of  a  sentiment; 
interest  operates  with  the  ftjrce  of  a  natural  law.  When  the  wind 
iM  too  Strong  for  plain  sailing,  wc  take  in  our  canvas,  and  drive 
before  the  gale  sometimes  even  under  bare  poles.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  has  something  to  teach  us  in  this  respect  Never 
wens  the  interests  of  human  society  more  generally  or  more 
deeply  concerned  than  when  that  imposing  assembly  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  the  collisions  of  Europe.  Never  did  plenipotentiaries 
meet  under  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity.  Never  was 
there  a  louder  c^ll  for  honest  deoUng  and  durable  settlement — for 
that  kind  of  policy,  wise  as  generous,  which  lays  a  broad  founda- 
tion on  interests  common  to  all  the  parties,  and  of  which  it  must 
be  allowed  that  our  owna  country  set  an  example  worthy  of  more 
general  imitation.  Lo  !  half  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
completion  of  its  labours,  and  where  are  now  the  results  of  them  ? 
Can  an}'  one  deny  that  diey  have  become  little  more  than  a  record 
and  a  name  ?  Have  they  held  good  in  Italy  ?  Have  they  pre* 
vented  the  territorial  aggrandisement  o(  France?  Have  they 
protected  the  rights  of  Swits^erland  ?  Have  they  not  been  openly 
violated  or  tacitly  disregarded  in  favour  of  the  very  parties  whom 
they  were  expressly  intendcil  to  restrain?  When  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  suggested  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  was  he  not 
bound  to  that  treaty  which  in  1841  declared  the  maintenance  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  integ^rity  to  be  a  point  of  solemn 
agreement  amongst  the  parties  who  signed  it?  During  the  nego- 
tiation of  die  last  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1^56,  and  since  its  conclu- 
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sioo^  have  not  appearances  in  some  measure  warranted  the 
prevailinj^  impression  that  France  and  Russia  were  prepared, 
however  cautiously,  to  act  in  concert,  and  by  a  joint  clandestine 
action  to  bring  on  a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  in  their  own 
sense?  On  a  distant  and  very  different  theatre,  have  more  than 
seventy  years  of  brotherhood  in  the  same  constitutional  system 
prevented  the  two  g^reat  divisions  of  VV'ashington's  Union  from 
tearing:  their  closest  ties  asunder,  and  treating;  each  other,  resprc* 
tively,  as  tyrants  and  rebels,  the  former  enforcing  and  the  latter 
dissolving  their  mutual  oblig-ations,  with  equal  injustic^e  and 
questionable  faith  ? 

There  is  but  too  much  reason,  moreover,  to  apprehend  that  the 
guaranty  of  1  H5ti,  far  from  holding  good  in  the  hour  of  trial,  may 
prove  a  snare  to  the  Turks  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  without  furnish- 
ing any  real  security  against  the  dangers  to  which  their  diUpaj 
dated  empire  is  exposed  from  other  (quarters.  They,  in  thej 
reliance  on  the  treaty,  are  tempted  to  neglect  the  improvemed 
of  their  internal  resources,  while  we,  confiding  in  the  hone 
sincerity  of  our  purpose,  are  disinclined  to  counteract  their  ne^li 
gence  by  our  own  effctrtive  and  well-timed  exertions. 

A  very  important  interest  comes  in  aid  of  the  duties  pre^ 
scribed  to  us  on  behalf  of  Turkey  by  our  own  obligations  under 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  We  are  dependent  on  the  Porte*  for  our 
most  direct  and  speedy  communications  witli  India,  In  propor- 
tion as  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  that  country  become  identiftad 
with  the  Government  at  home,  it  is  desirable  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  intercourse  between  both  should  be,  as  much  as  jx^ssible, 
rapid  and  sure.  Whether  the  telegraphic  wires,  and  eventually 
the  tonveyance  by  steam,  be  carried  over  the  Isthmus  of  8urx, 
or  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  both  lines  must  stand  in 
need  of  Turkish  protection  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
tends  to  weaken  or  endanger  that  protection  must  be  injurious  to 
our  interests  in  no  common  degree. 

Let  us  imagine  Egypt  in  tlie  possession  of  a   Power  whose 

population,   active,  warlike,   intelligent,   and  ambitious,   is   ever 

prone  to  entertain  a  jealous  and  not  unfrequentlv  a  hostile  feeling' 

towards  England.     The  Mediterranean  shores  of  Egypt  are  W9 

well  fortified — thanks  to  the    skill    of   French   engineers — that 

whether  the  Viceroy  were  to  raise  the  standard  of  indepc*ndence» 

or  to  l>e  overpowered  by  foreign  stratagem,  we  should  have  little 

|Cbance,  and  the  Porte  still  less,  either  of  bringing  him  to  order, 

ror  of  rescuing  him  from  the  toils,  except,  perhaps,  from  the  side 

of  Syria,  and    not   even   there,   if  tlie   famous    canal,   with  its 

intended  system  of  defences  and  its  magnificent  breadth  of  water, 

Lwere  brought  into  complete  operation. 
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\n  the  time  of  the  lat«  tremendous  mutiny  in  India  we  should 
have  acted  with  more  immediate  efTect  if  a  continuous  line  of 
electric  wires  had  been  at  our  disposal ;  and  how  much  greater 
would  have  been  our  diihculties^  had  the  passage  by  Suez  been 
closed  to  our  despatches  and  our  officers — had  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, fur  instance^  been  compelled  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  future 
triumphs  by  a  voyage  round  the   Cape  I     The  case,  as  here  sup- 

S  posed,  may  be  improbable ;  the  very  supposition  of  it  may  be 
unjust :  but,  when  such  momentous  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  our  bounden  duty  to 
take  early  precautions  against  the  worst  that  may  happen  in 
course  of  time. 
These  eventualities,  remember,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  consequences,  should  they  at  any 
time  occur.  We  must  take  them  also  in  counection  with  the 
requirements  of  our  trade  in  tliose  inland  seas  which  bathe  the 
extensive  coasts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  vast 
political  interests  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  us  the  natural 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  with  the  treaty  obligations 
which,  if  they  be  allowed  to  come  practical ly  into  force,  must 
sooner  or  later  involve  us  in  many  perilous  embarrassments  and 
costly  sacrifices.  Our  minds  are  thus  involuntarily  driven  into 
an  inquiry,  bristling  indeed  with  obstacles,  but  also  full  of  interest 
and  instruction*  What,  vvcask,  is  the  real  condition  of  that  empire, 
^^  in  whose  destiny  we  cannot  but  feel  that  our  country  is  deeply 
^^V  concerned  ?  How  far  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  its  decay  and 
r  approaching  downfall  borne  out  by  facts?  What  are  the  nature 
^^p^and  extent  of  its  remaining  resources  ?  By  what  means  can  they 
^Blse  aa  drawn  out  as  to  avert  or  postpone  indefinitely  its  utter  ruin 
^V-mnd  dismemberment?  These  questions,  in  truth,  are  not  of  easy 
^y  solution  ;  but  they  lie  in  our  path,  and  must  be  examined,  before 
F  W0  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  conclusion. 
I  We  owe   to  one,    who  is   genemlly   considered    to   be    a   pro- 

I  found  though  an  unprincipled  writer,  the  remark  which,  no 
^^ doubt,  possesses  much  truth,  that  'a  conqueror  has  no  middle 
^^K course  between  the  two  extremes  of  mixing  his  own  people 
with  the  vanquished  race,  or  exterminating  the  latter/  The 
Turkish  camp  in  its  conquering  period,  with  a  sultan  on  horse- 
back for  its  leader,  acted  neither  on  the  one  nor  on  the  other 
of  these  two  principles.  Jew,  Christian,  Hindoo,  idolater, 
all,  on  submission  and  payment  of  tribute  to  tlie  conquer- 
ing Mussulman,  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective 
properties,  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  forms  of  worship, 
to  a  certain  degree^  under  the  local  authority  of  magistrates 

belonging, 
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belonging,  in  esch  case,  to  their  own  nee  and  creed.  'MachiaTelli's 
maxim  is  Tividlj  illnstiated  by  the  consequences  of  this  nnd^ 
cided  policj,  and  the  Sultan's  goTemment  is  now  leaqiing  in  pn^ 
giessiTe  weakness  what  it  originallj  sowed  in  die  plenitade  cC 
selfHreljing  powei:  Its  Christian  sabjects,  those  of  the  Greek 
Choxch  in  particnlar,  live,  and  maj,  in  despite  of  nrach  past 
oppression  and  continoed  hnmiliadon,  thriTe,  apart  firom  their 
Mussulman  fellow-subjects,  bj  whom  they  are  viewed  rather  as 
objects  of  mistrust  than  as  sources  of  strength  to  the  empire  at 
la^gre.  The  changes  adopted  of  late  jears  in  their  faTOor,  thoiq;k 
mitigating  in  practice  the  disadrantages,  have  not  essentially 
altered  the  character  of  their  political  positioo.  Their  nnmberSp 
wealth,  and  knowledge  are  generallj  on  the  increase,  while  the 
professors  of  Mam  ism  decline  for  the  most  part  in  those 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  their 
con<iition. 

The  Sultan  cscercises  a  supreme  sovereign  authority  over  all 
classes  of  the  population  in  his  empire.  He  is  at  the  same  tiane 
a  caliph,  herediterj  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  in  oar  lai»> 
guage,  cmnmander  o^  the  ^thfiiL  The  laws,  by  which  he 
governs  and  distributes  justice  through  his  ministers,  are  fioH 
damentally  those  of  the  Koran  and  its  supplementary  tmdi- 
ticms»  constituting,  in  the  estimatioa  of  Mussulman^  as  we  all 
know,  the  revealed  will  of  God,  inunutable  and  all-sufiicienL  This 
rule  of  administration  derives  an  obstructive  character  from  its 
want  of  ability  to  adapt  itself  to  the  variable  necessities  of  society, 
and  to  the  expanding  views  of  mankind.  It  operates,  moreover,  as 
an  ever-growing  source  of  discontent  among  those  portions  of  the 
population  in  Turkey  who  have  no  religions  convictioos  capable  of 
reconciling  them  to  an  arbitrament  disposing  of  life,  property,  and 
honcmr,  without  any  fixed  adherence  to  the  rules  of  sound  reaaoa 
or  of  common  experience,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  discredited  by  the  evasions  and  corruptions  which  stain, 
while  they  facilitate,  its  administration. 

The  original  niission  of  Islamism,  which  was  to  force  all 
nations  into  its  pale,  either  as  conformists  or  as  tributary  sal>* 
jects.  had  naturally  the  effect  of  placing  its  pcoliesBors  in  a  state 
<if  hostility  felt,  if  not  declared,  with  all  their  independent  neigh* 
hours.  For  the  former  it  sanctified  acts  of  aggression,  not  other- 
wise justified,  on  the  rights  of  everk-  non-Mussulman  coontrj, 
and  inade  resistance,  even  of  the  preventive  kind»  a  duty  and  a 
necessity  on  the  part  of  such  country's  inhabitants.  Tlie  pro- 
CC9S«  impulsive  as  it  was»  and  long  mu&t  wonderfully  successfiil, 
caixied  in  its  bosom  a  priiMriple  of  exhaustion  which  eventually 
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made  its  further  progress  impassible,  and  reduced  the  tide  of 

conquest  to  a  state  of  stagnation  rather  fatal  to  its  energy  than 

productive  of  any  sounder  vitality.     The   same  development  of 

intelligence  and  power  among  the  border  states,  which  enabled 

them   to  say  to  the  Turkish  empire,  'Hitherto  and  no  further/ 

idered  more  apparent  and  less  tolerable  the  vices  of  its  internal 

stem  of  government.     The  Christians  within  and  the  Christians 

ithout  derived  encouragement  from  their  mutual  sympathies, 

hich  gave  fresh  aliment  to  the  hopes  of  the  former  and  a  higher 

motive  to  the  ambition  of  the  latter. 

It  may  readily  occur  to  any  one  who  compares  the  East  with 
le  West  in  point  of  public  administration,  that,  as  a  general, 
\l  varying  distinction  between  them,  in  Eastern  communities 
people  are  held  to  exist  for  the  Government,  and  in  VVestom 
Government  for  the  people.  In  this  respect  the  Poite  does 
belie  its  Oriental  origin.  Simplicity  of  form,  and  constitu- 
iunal  indolence,  when  there  is  no  immediate  stimulant  to  rouse 
serve,  however,  to  qualify  the  action  of  Ottoman  authority  ; 
id  since  the  introduction  of  certain  reforms,  the  Sultanas 
ovemment  are  less  insensible  than  of  yOre  to  the  claims  of 
manity  and  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  But  enough  remains 
the  old  leaven  to  excuse  our  entertaining  some  anxiety  as  to 
hat  principles  and  what  measures  are  lilcely  to  impress  a  pcr- 
lanent  character  on  the  reign  of  Abdul  Azhu  The  first  appear- 
ices  on  his  accession  announced,  no  doubt,  a  desire  of  improve^ 
ent,  but  whether  in  a  Turkish  sense  or  according  to  the  notions 
Europe — whether  reactionary  or  progressive— is  by  no  means 
clear.  A  few  months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  may  determine 
question.  Whatever  the  determination  may  be,  it  can  hardly 
to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  (ate  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Education,  as  directed  among  the  Turks,  the  practice  of 
domestic  slavery,  and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  the  harem,  are 
^naatters  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any  one  who  seeks  with  con- 
^^Kientious  earnestness  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  momentous 
^Hkibjeet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  so  many  obstacles  to 
^^fte  social  and  political  regeneration  of  Turkey*  Each  of  the 
^Bpumerated  difliculties  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  affecting, 
^^pore  or  less,  the  whtjie  population  of  the  country,  as  well  the 
Iftinilies  who  live  by  their  skill,  their  trade,  or  their  labour,  as 
those  who  either  belong  to  the  several  professions,  or  who  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  station  alike  in  town  or  in  country. 

The  Turkish  children  of  both  sexes  are  brought  up  togethe 
in    the  harem  to   an  age  which  immediately  precedes  pubertjj 
The   boys  are  then   submitted   to    a  separate  treatment.      Most ' 
easy,  and  ail  in  opulent  circum stances j  have  a  tutor  at 
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home  for  their  loni.  Otfaen  lefort  to  such  instractioo  wm  can  be 
obtained  at  the  established  schools,  where,  with  wcmxctlj  an 
exception,  the  teaching  is  confined  to  religious  doctrine,  and  Ae 
simplest  elements  of  secular  knowledge,  with  no  language  but 
TurKish  or  Arabic.  What  passes  in  die  harem  is  litde  known 
without ;  but  the  girls,  at  best,  are  sure  not  to  learn  more  than 
the  boys,  unless  it  be  needlework  and  the  details  of  hoosdoU 
economy.  To  ride,  to  throw  the  djerid,  and  to  shoot  at  a  target^ 
arc  manly  exercises  reserved,  or  nearly  so,  for  youths  of  condition 
and  their  principal  attendants. 

Of  slavery  little  need  be  said.  The  moral  eflfect,  especially  on 
young  people,  of  having  for  servants  or  companions  unhappy 
creatures  possessing  no  will  of  their  own,  and  regarded  in  law  as 
hardly  better  than  cattle,  may  be  easily  conceived,  though  the 
records  of  antiquity  prove  that,  notwithstanding  its  evil  tendency, 
tlint  element  of  corruption  may  co-exist  in  the  same  minds  with 
much  intellectual  vigour  and  a  high  sense  of  public  duty. 

llic  harem  operates  far  more  perniciously  on  the  interests  of 
society.  It  confines  to  the  narrow  circle  of  each  family  those 
holy  influences  of  the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  daughter,  which 
in  Christian  countries  purify  and  irradiate  the  whole  sphere  of 
social  life,  in  so  far  as  human  infirmities  allow.  It  taints,  move' 
over,  and  degrades  those  influences  within  its  own  contracted 
limits  ;  it  entertains  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  low,  ungenerous 

Eassious  grow  into  luxuriance,  and  it  tends  even  to  counteract 
y  their  indulgence  the  purposes  of  a  beneficent  Creator. 
Mahometan  Turkey  is  thus  infected  with  a  poison  which  cix^ 
culates  witli  its  blood,  and  goes  far  to  explain  those  signs  of  a 
declining  jYopulation,  which,  except  in  the  capital,  and  at  some 
few  favoured  points  elsewhere,  attract  the  attention  and  excite 
the  wonder  of  foreigners  in  that  country.  More  than  a  century 
has  jmsscd  away  since  tokens  of  depopulation  were  noticed  there. 
If  we  remember  right,  they  did  not  escape  the  obser^-ant  researches 
of  Montesquieu.  Fifty  }*ears  ago,  as  now,  houses  tumbling  into 
ruin,  or  spaces  cumbered  with  fragments  of  building,  were 
rtnuarkeil  by  travellers  in  town  and  village.  Graveyards  widi 
Turkish  tombstones  were  seen  by  the  way-side,  or  in  open 
fields,  apart  and  far  away  from  inhabited  places.  Both  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia  large  tracts  of  desolation,  marked  here  and  there  by 
tnu^es  of  the  plough  nearly  obliterated,  gave  evidence  of  a  de- 
clining empire.  Whatever  increase  of  buildings  and  inhabitants 
may  be  obser^'ed  at  Constantinople  or  at  Smvma.  we  cannot 
venture  to  take  it  as  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  since  it  is  well 
known  that»  whenever  the  means  of  living*  or  of  living  securely, 
in  the  provinces  fall  i^T  widuHit  a  prtisix'^t  of  revivaK  the  rural 
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or  provincial  population  flows  in  upon  die  capital,  and  produces 
there  a  fallacious  appearance  of  prosperity.  Think  of  a  freehold 
estate  comprising  some  forty  thousand  acres  in  surface,  with  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  it  arable^  and  much  timber,  conveniently 
situated  near  a  port  and  market  town,  within  eighty  miles  of 
Constantinople  by  water,  having"  been  sold  not  long  since  for 
1600/.,  after  being^  possessed  during"  several  years  by  English 
proprietors,  and  improved  through  the  management  of  an  English 
bailiffi 

The  decrease  of  population  affects  the  revenue  and  the  arm>% 
as  well  as  the  agriculture  of  the  empire.  The  taxes  on  land  and 
produce  are  generally  assessed  for  periods  of  not  less  than  four 
or  five  years.  The  proprietors  in  every  separate  district  of  assess- 
ment are  made  res]MjnsibIe  for  the  whole  amount,  and  conse- 
quently, as  they  diminish  in  number,  a  greater  burthen  is  thrown 
upon  each,  together  with  less  capability  of  meeting  the  demand 
and  farming  with  profit.  In  regaitl  to  the  army,  which  is 
recruittnl  by  conscription  from  among  the  Mahometans,  a  failure 
in  tlie  required  number  of  men  has  been  felt  for  several  years.  This 
deficiency  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Government  to  spare  those 
youths  who,  in  many  cases,  are  wanted  for  agriculture  or  the 
support  of  a  family.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  two  thirds  of  the 
Ottoman  army  exist  only  on  paper,  and  there  follows  not  merely 
a  greater  disposition  to  disorder  in  the  provinces,  but  also  a 
more  exhausting  pressure  on  the  service,  and  less  prepamtion  for 
defence  against  external  enemies.  Many  parts  of  Turkey  ar<» 
highlands  inhabited  l>v  wild  tribes,  warlike  in  character,  inde- 
pendent in  their  habits,  and  brought  very  imperfectly^  if  at  all, 
under  subjection  to  the  Porte,  Such  for  instance  are  the  Koords, 
the  Albanians,  the  Bosnians,  the  mtmntaineers  of  Taurus, 
Lebanon,  and  Montenegro,  Such  were  those  who  under  the 
command  of  ScanrJerbeg  so  long  resisted  whole  armies  sent  or 
led  against  them  by  renowned  viziers  or  the  Sultan  himself  in 
person.  Such  were  the  progenitors  of  Druse  and  ^laronite, 
opposed  in  quenchless  hatred  to  each  other,  but  capable  of  form- 
ing an  inn>enetrable  barrier  against  the  Turks.  The  Sultan's 
troojMi,  who  mav  be  said  to  act  as  a  pjlice  with  respect  to  these 
unruly  populations,  w<mld  have  no  lack  of  employment,  w^ere 
militAry  conscription  earned  out  even  to  the  whole  of  its  intended 
extent 

The  various  defects  and  sources  of  incalculable  evil,  thus 
rather  enumerated  than  dmwn  out  into  their  full  proj>ortions,  are 
the  mort*  ruinous  in  a  country  where  a  low  standard  of  knowledge, 
a  rude  system  of  finance,  a  loose  method  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
and  the  want  of  internal  communications,  go  far  of  themselves  to 
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Devtnlixe  the  ailrmiiti^cs  of  a  fpleodid  climate,  m  prodQCliv#»  ««iil 
jiJKi  an  luirivalled  posidoo  as  well  fur  power  as  lor  tmde. 

The  pmcUce  of  farciiig  a  debased  coinage  into  ciTcafaitiun  nii« 
been  loo|^  ^  Morce  of  disorder  and  discredit  with  conseqimit 
veRknesi  in  Tttrlcjey.  Tliat  of  isniog  bonds  or  ftssignata  on  tlir 
iaidi  of  an  arbitiarj  goFenmient  bas  of  late  increased  dbe  miscbieC 
Tbe  exposcire  of  the  Mires  loao  has  made  it  extreme]  j  clifBcult  for 
the  Pofte  to  seek  anj  Immediate  relief  in  the  monej-oiarkets  ot 
£ui0pe*  Her  mijijsters  thereibie  resorted  to  a  fresh  and  fCfj 
csteoBire  issue  of  paper  mooer  under  tbe  name  of  Ka^mes^  not| 
mm  Jiemofinre,  oonfiiicd  to  the  capital,  but  constituting  a  lefil 
lenda-in  all  parts  of  tbe  empire.  Necessity  may  excuse  the 
measare,  but  its  e&ct,  especially  if  the  Kaimes  shonld  be  asfd 
for  paying  up  the  arrears  of  the  army,  was  not  the  less  to  be 
apprehended  as  a  further  source  of  distress  and  disorder. 

Another  evil  in  the  department  of  finance  is  the  habit  of 
farming  the  principal  branches  of  rerenue.  This  j^iactice  baa 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the  ministerial  conTetuence  of  biT- 
ing"  more  positive  and  earlier  data  for  the  estimates  of  the  year* 
Farming  embraces  sub-farming,  and  this  part  of  the  system 
weig^  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  tax-payer  without  augment^ 
ing  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  Every  artifice  is  employed  bjr 
the  lowest  grade  of  farmers  in  order  to  realize  a  profit  on  their 
purchase-money,  and  the  exactions  they  resort  to  for  this  purpose 
must  be  supported  by  authority  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
system. 

No  country  has  more  need  of  railways  than  Turkey.  Nowhere 
can  they  be  introduced  with  less  sacrifice*  When  they  were 
first  adopted  in  England,  the  countless  millions  spent  on  turnpike- 
roads,  if  not  entirely  confiscated,  were  at  least  suj^rseded  by  the 
new  invention.  In  the  Sultan's  dominions,  witli  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, there  are  no  roads*  The  inland  communications  are 
mere  tracks,  wide  enough  in  some  parts,  and  in  fine  weather 
levelled  enough  by  use,  for  carts  and  small  waggons,  but  gene- 
rally more  fit  for  horses  and  camels.  Wherever  by  exception  a 
causeway  has  been  laid  down,  for  the  passage,  perhaps,  of  troops 
and  artillery,  it  belongs  to  earlier  times,  and  now  rather  interrupts 
than  assists  communication  by  its  broken  pavement  and  clumsy 
construction*  There  are  districts  in  Asia  Minor — that  of  Si^iis, 
for  instance — where  grain  is  so  abundant  as  to  sell  for  an  old 
song  ;  while  on  the  Black  Si?a  coast,  not  a  hundred  miles  oflfj  the 
rival  prtKluce  of  Russia  commands  a  high  price.  For  this  ad- 
vantjifi;»»  the  Russians  are  indebted  to  the  bad  ptilicy  of  thr  Turks 
in  providing  no  carriageable  road  between  Sivas  and  the  port  of 
shipment    No  objection  to  railways  can  be  charged  to  the  Koran. 
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Contracts  for  several  have  been  made  by  the  Porte  with  companies 
or  enterprising  individuals.  With  the  exception,  however,  of 
thlity  miles  at  Kustandjee  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  as  much 
at  Smyrna,  none  have  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

Local  wants,  if  not  supplied  from  the  scat  of  government,  have 
little  chance  of  being  supplied  at  alh  No  great  hereditary  pro- 
perties, no  constituted  aristocracy,  no  powerful  municipalities, 
CZerciso  that  influence  which  elsewhere  gives  weight  to  provin- 
_^_  '  applications.  Some  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  a  road 
should  be  made  between  Broussa,  diecapitalof  what  was  anciently 
Bjthynia,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  whole  distance  was  not 
greater  than  twenty,  or,  it  might  be,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
necessary  orders  were  given,  the  necessary  funds  were  appropri- 
ated. The  Pasha  of  Broussa  was  empowered  to  cany  the  Govern- 
ment  plan  into  effect,  and  the  neighbouring  population  was 
reqmred  to  devote  its  labour  to  the  work  for  Httle  or  nothing. 
To  this  hour  a  good  half  of  the  road  remains  to  be  made.  The 
works,  for  no  apparent  reason,  came  to  a  standstill,  even  before 
the  great  earthquake  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  their  suspension. 

If  such  and  so  many  are  the  causes  of  decline  within  the 
Turkish  empire,  they  are  only  in  due  proportion  with  the  dangers 
which  threaten  its  existence  from  without.  These  danger*  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  ambition  of  powerful  princes,  or  to 
the  working  of  adverse  opinions  in  Christendom.  They  spring 
in  great  part  from  causes  more  strictly  natural,  from  the  geogra- 
phical position  occupied  by  Turkey,  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  its  political  growth  as  an  empire.  Consider  the  length 
of  frontier  which  separates  the  Sultanas  dominions  from  those  of 

E  Austria,  Russia,  and  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary.  The  waters  of  the  Euxine  alone  break  the  conti- 
nuity of  a  line  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  traditions  of  that  oltl  aggressive  policy,  which  was  originally 
founded  on  views  of  religious  propagation,  and  which  at  length 
was  not  so  much  resigned  by  choice  as  dropped  through  necessity, 
operate  even  now  so  far  as  to  keep  up  a  jealous  attention  at  the 
Porte  to  all  frontier  interests^  The  Colossus  stands  on  fragile 
Xeet,  and  therefore  naturally  makes  them  the  principal  object  of 
its  care.  Head  and  heart  may  shift  for  themselves,  provided  the 
extremities  bo  secured  from  encroachment.  The  Porte  is  thus 
continually  brought  into  sensitive  contact  with  its  neighbours  at 
a  thousand  points.  Subjects  of  discussion,  motives  for  quarrel, 
•re  seldom  wanting ;  intrigues  and  sympathies  work  together  for 
the  *  sick  man's '  ruin  ;  the  very  distances  from  one  point  to  another 
of  a  vast  outline,  and  of  all  those  points  respectively  from  the 
capital,  serve  to  weaken  the  supreme  authority  in  its  exercise  of 
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administrative  power,  and  to  harass  with  crael  effect  its  principal 
instrument,  the  army, 

Russia  cannot  be*  at  ease  while  the  key  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  empire  remains  in  the  Sultanas  possession.  If  it  be  the 
will  of  Europe  that  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  $bf>uld 
undergo  no  change  of  hands,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Hussion 
policy  should  seek  to  command  the  means  of  keeping-  the  Porte 
in  awe.  That  policy  finds  a  natural  auxiliary  in  the  religious 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks.  It  finds  another  in  the  political  or 
religious  discontents  of  Moldavia,  VVallachia,  Servia,  and  BuU 
g-aria ;  and  yet  another  in  the  questionable  independence  main- 
tained by  the  highlanders  of  Montenegro.  It  made  the  por 
the  arsenal,  and  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  what  they  wc 
before  the  Crimean  war;  and  it  may  be  numbered  among 
motives  which  prevail  with  Russia  to  keep  up  a  military  est 
blishraent  at  once  so  onerous  and  so  imposing.  It  works,  more* 
over,  by  intrigue,  by  athliatitin  with  the  Armenians,  by  the 
issue  of  protections  in  the  f€)rin  of  passports  to  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  by  tam|>ering  with  frontier  tribes,  and  movinj^ 
the  springs  of  corruption  wherever  they  can  be  played  witii 
advantage. 

From  other  motives  and  in  other  ways  the  French,  though 
not  iininediatcly  bordering  on  Turkey,  act  but  too  often  so  m» 
to  warrant  a  certain  degree  of  mistrust  and  appreliension  wit 
respect  to  their  views  on  that  empire.  Their  conduct  on  variou 
occasions  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Tunis,  Algiers^  and  Monti 
negro,  to  say  notliing  of  Moldavia  and  VV'allacliia,  could  hardljl 
inspire  the  Sultan's  Government  with  perfect  confidence  in  their 
professions.  They  seem  in  general  to  entertain  a  low  opiiiii>n 
f  the  Porte's  capacity  for  improvement,  and  are  therefore 
naturally  inclined  to  shape  their  policy  according  to  that  im- 
pression, preparing  rather  to  secure  their  own  interests  in  case  of 
a  break-u]),  tlian  by  a  system  of  measures  firmly  and  strenuous! 
carried  out  to  prevent  so  perilous  a  catastrophe.  It  is  tiii 
that  their  conduct  tends,  by  the  discouragement  it  diffuses, 
accelerate  the  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  hence*  ho% 
ever  reluctantly,  we  cannot  but  give  it  a  place  in  tiie  list 
<1  angers  to  which  that  portion  of  our  European  system  is  habitualli 
exposed. 

Of  other  Powers,  and  the  relations  in  which  they  respectivelj] 
stand  towarils  the  Porte,  little  need  be  said  io  tViis  place, 
policy  of  England  in  the  Levant  is  well  known,  and  offers 
room  for  question,  except  as  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  its  prac 
tical  application.     Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  is  likely  undc 
present  circumstances  to  take  part  in  any  measures  unfriendly 
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orte.     Together   with    Greece   and    Italy  the 
eventually  claim — and  Austria  the  foremost^ — to  have  a  shar 
the  spoil;  but  they  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  wishin"^  to  I 
as  ten  the  overthrow  of  an  empire  whose  dismemberment  would] 
Ser  much  greater  advantages  to  others  than  to  themselves. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  we  must  in  fairness  admit  that  on  the  merel 
round   of  appearance  we  have  no  right  to  impute  ambitioui*] 
chemes  or  evil  intentions  to    those   who  despair  of  the  sickl 
nan's  recovery :  unfortunately  there  is  illness  enough  to  createl 
world  of  doubts  in  the  most  sanguine  mind.     The  suspicion,] 
be  fairly  sustained,  must  find  its  justification  in  other  circum* 
»nces,  and  the  task  of  making  out  a  case  with  respect  to  thee 
too  invidious  to  be  undertaken  without  an  immediate  necessity,! 
There  is  something  more  agreeable,  something  more  promising^l 
view,  if  we  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a  disease,  apparently! 
&p  seated  and  attended  with  so  many  forbidding  symptoms 
nevertheless,  open  to  rcmctlies,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  i 
If  ell -conducted    method    of    treatment.       The    inquiry    has 
aterest      It  has  also  Its  difficulties.     The  proofs  of  disorder  lie 
the   surface,   and   can   hardly    be    mistaken.     The   means  of 
Bcovery,  when  recognised,  have  much  to  contend  with  in  their 
pplication,  and  their  results,  for  the  most  part,  must  of  necessity 
the  commencement  be  conjectural.     That  men   are   liable  t<i 
erish  from  want  of  food  is  unquestionable  ;  but  who  can  prove 
seed-time  what  the  harvest  will  be?     One  thing  is  certain: 
must  sow  betimes  in   order  to  reap  in  season.     The  want  of 
ich  precaution  would  cause  a  famine  fatal  to  alL 

False  principles  of  government,  corrupt  motives  of  action 
^flamed  by  religious  animosities,  conflicting  interests  arrayed 
linst  each  other,  rooted  prejudices  and  anti-social  manners, 
liave  concurred  to  place  the  Ottoman  empire  on  an  inclined 
plane.  The  |>osition  is  one  of  natural  determination  towards  a 
state  of  exhaustive  weakness.  The  progress  of  other  states  in 
knowledge  and  nati<inal  development  increases  by  com|>arison 
the  dangers  of  that  decline.  It  has  incTeased  them  practically 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  as  a  long  series  of  defeats  and  losses  may 
erve  to  testify.  The  expansive  energies  of  civilisation  can  no 
^er  brook  the  inertoess,  and  in  some  respects  the  exclusive- 
of  a  country  so  fertile  in  resources,  and  so  obstructively 
and  one  which  offers  at  the  same  time  a  fiekl  of  almost 
Dandless  extent  for  remunerative  enterprise.  The  problem 
rhieh  calls  for  solution  is  simply  this :  Can  the  strength  of  the 
apire  be  so  far  restored,  by  means  consistent  with  the  wants 
und  spirit  of  the  age,  as  to  preserve  internal  order  and  to  com- 
mand the  rcs|iect  of  foreign  Powers  ? 
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The  mcumbles,  who  for  means  of  ix^g^neratin^  tile  Turkish 

l#nipire  look  to  the  revival  of  IMahometan  cunvictioos,  must  tell 

l&s  by  whfit  process  a  faitli,  no  longpcr  entertainetl  even  in  Turke? 

\f  reflecting  or  educate  J  minds,  can  operate  as  the  motive  power 

nf  a   ofovernment  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  its  traiire  ti> 

Bstrain  the  passions^  and  frequently  to  counteract  the  impulses 
ll¥hich   from   time   to    time   infuriate   an  ignorant  and   fannttciil 

ace.  Under  a  system  of  admioistnition  thus  inspired  religifi 
Ibelief  must  evidently  be  the  rule  of  right,  and  die  measure 
[individual  worth.  How  then  would  J^w  and  Cliristian  fare 
either  as  to  political  right  or  in  respect  of  [lersonal  considti 
don?  Would  the  jieace  and  well-being^  of  the  empire  he  secured 
in  these  times  by  forcibly  renewing  the  submission  of  one-half 
of  its  pfipulation  to  the  priile  and  big^otry  of  the  other?  Wo*fl<f 
there  Ik?  no  '  com  plain  injj^  in  the  streets,'  no  dan^r  of  r^ 
ance,  no  appeal  to  the  foreig^ncr,  no  resentment  in  Christend... 
Is  the  war  of  Hellenic  independence  a  fable?  The  chastise- 
ment inflicted  on  Damascus  a  dream?  Are  the  Greeks  less 
sensible  than  they  were  of  degradation  and  oppression,  or  the 
nations  of  Europe  more  deaf  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the 
sympathies  of  reHg^ion? 

Lord  Overstone^s  *  ImjmsdbJe  !*  may  be  applied  here  with  as 
much  propriety  as  to  the  supposed  capture  of  London.  Attempt 
to  force  back  the  waters  of  a  river  to  their  source,  and  you  vrill 
only  deluge  tlie  country — perhaps  even  ruin,  if  not  dlxjwn,  tis 
inhabitants.  Another  and  ampler  basis  than  tliat  of  an  uiwanc*- 
tioned  revelation  is  wanted  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  dil  ^ 

empire.  Where  but  in  the  elements  of  social  harmony,,  ci 
of  discord  and  decomposition,  can  such  a  foundation  be  disco- 
vered? That  civilizing  process,  which  carries  out  materially  and 
morally  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Providence,  and  knits  tog:ether 
the  various  classes  and  pursuits  f»f  mankind  by  the  bonds  of 
genuine  interest,  combines  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  externa! 
defence,  internal  welfare,  and  leg-itimate  advancement  of  a  con- 
stituted community.  Relif^iun  in  respect  of  Ijelief,  like  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  is  involuntary,  and  therefore,  however  essential  ti> 
moral  as  breathing  to  bodily  health,  is  not  in  that  sense  properly 
a  subject  of  legal  enforcement  on  individuals  as  such,  and  still 
less  a  just  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  legislative  enactment  in 
other  matters.  A  body  politic,  the  compound  of  individual  man^ 
partakes  of  his  mutable  and  moral  nature.  If  linked  insej>aniblT 
to  laws  believed  to  l>e  divine,  and  therefore  unalterable,  the 
interests  of  the  communitv,  which  require  change  of  law  with 
change  of  circumstances,  must  in  the  end  be  seriously,  perhajH 
even  fatally,  compromised.     To  this  dilemma  it  would  seem  that 
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the  Turks  are'  itow  reduced.  They  muat  ekher  be  content  to 
govern  on  larger  principles,  with  the  advantage  of  proportionally 
extending  theio  means  of  improvement  and  independence,  or  they 
must  incur  the  necessary  consequence  of  persisting  in  error  and 
thereby  having  to  contend  with  the  disaffection  of  their  Christian 
subjects  and  the  oesentment  of  their  Christian  allies.  Saltans  may 
continue  to  be  Caliphs  for  their  Mussulman  subjects,  but  they 
must  learn  to  act  as  Sovereigns  for  the  people  at  large. 

The  difficulties  suggested  by  this  view  of  the  question  are  by 
no  means  so  great  as  they  may  appear  to  those  who  have  only  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Turkey,  its  empire,  and  its  history. 
The  Koran  is  far  from  being  that  unelastic  code  of  laws  which 
many  suppose*  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  exact  mirror  of  Islam- 
ism  as  practised  by  the  Ottoman  authorities.  The  difference, 
which  has  perceptibly  grown  up  between  the  letter  and  the  pmc* 
tice  of  the  law,  is  not  merely  one  of  suspension,  such  as  the 
disuse  of  hostilities  for  the  propagation  of  the  fiaith,  but  positively 
active,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  Christian 
Powers.  This  primary  departure  from  the  system  of  policy 
prescribed  by  Islamism  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent,  and  Francis  the  First  of  France,  first  set 
the  example  of  an  alliance  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  Turks 
and  a  Christian  Power.  The  act  was  founded  on  mutual  conve- 
nience suggested  by  their  respective  international  positions  at  the 
time.  It  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar  relations  between 
the  Porte  and  other  European  Powers,  to  the  reception  of  consuls 
in  OQtports<of  Turkey,  and  to  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  them 
ov«E  their  own  fellowHBubjectB.  It  was  the  first  link  in-  a  series 
of  concessions  which  may  be  fitly  called  extra^Koranic^  and  which 
weie  gradually  made  to  the  necessity,  more  and  more  felt  by  the 
Porte,  of  obtaining  for  herself  a  less  insulated  position  as  to*  the 
states  of  Christendom. 

Internal  reforms  were  commenced  in  the  same  spirit  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  by  Selim,  the  last  sultan  of  that  name. 
The  Janissaries,  excited,  no  doubt^.  by  the  Ulemah,  broke  into 
open  rebellion,  and  the  reaction  which  followed  cost  the  reforming 
Sultan  both  his  throne  and  his  life.  Mustapha,  who  succeeded 
to  the  former,  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  cousin.  It  was 
reserved  for  his  brother  Mahmoud  to  realize  the  plans  of  Selim, 
and  to  revenge  that  Sultan's  death  by  the  extermination  of  the 
Janissaries.  This  ill-disciplined  and  unmanageable  militia  was 
replaced  by  a  regular  army,  formed  on  the  European  model.  The 
Saltan  put  forth  all  his  energy  for  its  completion ;  but  Uie  weak- 
ness of  his  empire,  proved  and  increased  by  successive  misfortunes 
"-^by  the  war  with  Russia,  which  terminated  in  the  Treaty  of 
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AAf»itnffv\^ ;  \0y  ii^  indmeivlence  of  Greece^  vhidi  fellowed  die 
tmMUr  '/  \«r«rim> ;  mm  bv  dke  rictorioos  pugm*  of  Ibnhiiii 
fW«%  in  HrrtM,  and  Ami  Elinor — oofrnpeDed  him  to  enter  into 
tVmrr  rt^Miymn  with  Chsistian  Europe.  The  piochaiuidoo  of 
Oul/t/in/f  M¥\  the  introducwm  of  extensiTe  icnniB  under  die 
tmtn^i  ttf  Tanzinuil'Hairieh,  gsTe  a  aolenm  and  imposing  eamert 
/;f  Mahm'/u^JV  MneeritT.  Tbej  were  the  fonndationa  of  a  real 
Un\noy.mrMi  in  tlie  Turkish  administrative  system,  and  more 
t^%\H;v\n\\y  in  the  treatment  of  Rayahs,  those  Christian  and  other 
iif/n-Miissijlman  subjects  who  were  bound  to  paj  a  yearly  poll- 
tax  Uf  tlif?  f  jninil  Hif^ujr,  Further  and  more  derided  measures 
of  rf  form  were  sul>fec(uently  adopted.  Those  of  a  judicial  char 
rartfff  w<*re  not  the  least  important  A  court  was  established  for 
tlii«  f  rliil  of  civil  causes  between  the  Porte's  subjects  and  foreignen. 
It  wild  a  mixed  tribunal,  taking  cognizance  more  particolarly  of 
ilinrn*iic'i*»  arising  in  trode  and  navigation.  Its  loaxims  of  law 
and  riilf*s  of  procedure  were  derived  from  Christian  sources.  Our 
loading  principles  and  forms  of  trial,  exclusive  of  juries,  have 
hriMi  c*Ntnl)liNlied  even  by  firman  in  some  of  the  criminal  courts; 
and  lit  (loiiNtantinopIc  in  the  highest  of  those  courts,  where  Ma^ 
ItoinrtJUt  law  prt^vails  unaltered,  our  Consul-General  is  allowed 
to  sit  with  till*  i)owor  of  watching  the  proceedings,  and  arresting, 
until  lio  «*xim»8srs  his  assent,  the  execution  of  judgment  in  the 
rasp  of  niiy  itritisli  suhjoct  brought  to  trial  on  a  capital  charge. 

To  thi*No  iM^noficial  innovations  are  to  be  added  the  establish- 
ment of  Lnxarrttos  ftir  (piamntinc  against  plague  and  cholera; 
and  nt  lator  |H*ritHls  the  suppression  of  negro  slave-trade  with  a 
viow  to  that  of  slnvf  ry  itsolf«  the  abolition  of  torture  and  of  capital 
puniwluuput  in  casos  of  ctmversion  from  Islamism,  the  recogmtioo 
of  I  V^oMantinni  as  ono  of  tlie  protected  and  established  rdig^oos 
in  Tmkow 

l>iuiu^  the  Crimean  war  a  ni>tabte  enlaigement  took  place  in 
otUv^v  bi'ancKm  of  mH^at  (ux^girss,  inconsistcfiu  more  or  leas,  with 
Uio  vvv^t  riot  ions  of  MuMulman  law«  but  required  by  the  necessities 
of  fW  ompJrr.  lj«vms  ^t^re  raised  at  interest  in  foteign  coontries 
ftM-  fUo  Hf^vxi^v  of  the  Statr,  The  Porte  s  Christian  sol»ect% 
\vli>a!ie*l  f\>\w  the  (>a\  mei\t  of  tribute^  m-ere  declared  to  be  admis- 
Mb)i\  AS  \Mixaft>«  ai><)  oAH>mk  ^^  the  Impena)  army.  Turkish 
txAttAli^N^Mt  tit'W'  pUt^rx)  umler  the  authi^Ty  fSi  British  ccioiBiandcn ; 
aw*^  Unti*h  acv^ts  mrw^  alK^^TfHi  tv^  raiiae  lexie*  anKing  die  Tmks 
^H  aw  uwNt^xUv  wilitan  vN^q^  to  he  paid  az>d  officered  by  Her 
^^a^>^1^V  i^^^xv^tiww^t.  At  one  time  Ae  s»N;;7^  of  Petm  and 
tvii)iAU  tir^  W)«l^  ia  ai«)  «M  ;he  }x>>l)ee^  bv  detachaMSSs  of  die 
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iportant  additions,  were  confirmed  and  declared  by  an  iinperiall 

clamation,  known  as  the  Hatt-y-Homayoun^  solemnly  pronml- 
ited  and  inserted  as  a  pregnant  fact  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace,  I 
Among  its  new  provisions  were  two  in  particular,  characterize^' 1 
y  a  degree  of  liberal  J  ty  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass,  [ 
5y  one  the  faculty  of  holding  land  in  fee  throughout  Turkey  waf  j 
ranted  to  foreign  subjects,  with  a  reserve  of  some  preliminary  j 
[jgements*      By  the   other   both  natives  and   foreigners  are 
lowed  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  matters* 
These  are  telling  facts,  and  we  arc   bound  to  give  them  our 
ndid  and  serious  attention.     They  have  removed  no  small  parti 
the  difficulty  which  Islam  ism  opposes  in  theory  to  the  refor*] 
nation  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on  European  principles.     They  [ 
acourage  a  hope  that  the  remaining  obstacles  may  be  gradually  j 
armounted.       Most    of  them    show   to    demonstration    that    inj 
Turkey,  as  elsewhere,   custom   and   law  must  ultimately  yieldj 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  State,    We  are  friends  tdj 
lie  Sultan's  empire.     We  do  not  seek  to  overthrow  or  to  under-1 
ae  its  dominant  faith.      We  only  desire  that  religion  should  J 
to  be  so  applied  to  worldly  affairs  as  to  render  the  adt  j 
linistration  of  them  ruinous  to  the  public  weaL     We  urge  thei 
liency,  and  indeed  tlie  necessity,  of  carrying  fully  into  effect! 
bose  salutary  reforms   which   have   been   long  and  strenuously  j 
commended   to    the    Sultan    by   his    allies,   which    have   beenj 
iopted  by  his  supreme  authority,  proclaimed  in  his  name  Xo\ 
Sie  whole  world,  and  recorded  under  the  most  solemn  forms  of 
Itemational  engagement.     We  desire,  in  other  words,  to  obtain  j 
br  the  Porte  a  real  instead  of  a   fictitious   independence — the 

rell-grounded,   durable    respect,   and    not    the   mere  precarious! 

sufferance,  of  contemporary  Powers. 

All  classes  of  the  population  would  gradually  feel  the  bencfill 
of  a  change  wkich  could  not  fail  to  operate  favourably  on  theiri 
"  iterests  in  a  national   point  of  view*     Any  discontents  which  J 
ftay  prevail  among  the  Turks  arise  principally  out  of  causes  in- 
ependent  of  their  religious  prejudices,  though  natui'ally  seen  in 
jnnection  with  them.      A  state  of  transition  in  matters  of  deep 
ad  extensive  concern  is  always  attended  with  inconvenience  toi 
kany,  with  a  dislocation   of  partial   interests,  and  a  rupture  of  I 
pnch  that  is  sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  habit  and  early  associ*! 
ions.     To  halt  between  two  systems,  instead  of  frankly  adopt*! 
tig  the  one  wluch  on  the  whole  is  preferalile,  can  have  no  effe< 
Wt  that  of  prolonging  evils  incident  to  both.     Unfortunately  suehl 
has  been  hitlierto  the  conduct  of  the  TurkiA  Government,  which^' 
however  excusable  in  some  respects,  is  far  from  being  necessary, 
ad  cannot  faQ  to  prolong  their  ilifficulties. 
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Under  the  old  system,  ronfiscatinns,  crown  In  nils,  ro}altii% 
property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable^  IftpsinjSr  to  A© 
soverelcfn,  forced  labour,  offerings  not  alwa>*s  quite  volnntiirT* 
re([uisitions  in  kind,  and  pther  incidcntnl  sources  of  prcifit,  wrrc 
anxiliary  to  the  revenue  derive<l  from  tithes,  taxes,  and  rustmns. 
The  Spahis  and  Tiniari*itos,  who  held  their  lands  on  condition  of 
military  service,  were  bound,  when  called  u]K)n,  to  take  the  field 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  expense.  On  the  extermination 
of  the  Janissaries  in  182li  a  regular  army,  as  mentionHl  abnT«, 
was  formed  by  Sultan  M?ihinoud,  and  later  a  civil  list  was  estab- 
lished in  place  of  the  crown  lands  and  other  imperial  sources  of 
revenue.  Life,  property,  and  honour  were  also  secured  by  charter 
t*>  subjects  of  all  classes  agfainst  the  assaults  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  Sultan  and  his  Government  had  in  consequence  to  look  ex- 
clusively to  the  exchequer  for  ways  and  means  in  cany  ing^  on 
the  administration,  and  providin;^  for  the  peace,  the  defence,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  empire.  Hence  it  became  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  an  impnned  svstem  of  finance  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  collecti(»n  of  the  taxes  should  be  cleared  af  nil  those 
abuses  and  corrupt  practices  which  at  once  oppressed  the  people 
and  defrauded  the  treasury,  A  child  may  perc<^ive  that  timcKm* 
tent,  embarrassraent,  awl  ruin  must  he  the  necessury  conseqiMiiiOM 
of  dr^inp^  up  the  old  sources  nf  supply  without  opening  new  onei, 
of  deprivin^if  the  dnminant  classes  of  their  long-cherished  priri* 
le^es  without  enablimr-  them  to  realize  tlie  compensations  offeTr«l 
by  a  more  liberal  and  productive  course. 

Respect  for  the  Sultan,  consideration  ev^m  for  bis  weaknessw^ 
submission  to  his  authority,  nay,  to  his  pleasure,  arc  stiU  uiii* 
versal  amon^  the  INlussulinan  population.  From  time  to  time, 
awl  not  unfvequeutly,  there  are  disturbances,  now  in  tliis,  now  hi 
that  province ;  but  they  arise  nearly  always  from  local  causes, 
and  are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Excesses  mar  be  com- 
mitted by  some  body  of  insurgents  ;  the  magistrates  may  be  over- 
powered, individuals  may  suflTer,  and  the  immediate  object  of 
aversion  may  be  swept  away.  But  after  a  time  the  Sultanas aotho- 
Tity  is  sure  to  ride  over  all  obstacles,  and  to  restore  the  pmbiir 
peace  with  more  or  less  severity,  and  some  feeble  show  of  repara- 
tion. Tlie  army,  inadequate  as  it  is  to  the  wants  of  the  empire, 
ill-fed,  ill-clotlied,  and  ill-paid,  thinned  by  frequent  marches  over 
miserable  roads,  and  having  no  reason  to  rely  upon  its  oflicers, 
rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  perform  its  duty.  Discipline,  thou^ 
imperiect,  g-ives  it  a  constant  advantage  over  the  rude,  ertem- 
]>ore  levies  opposeil  ^  its  arms.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  socb 
occurrences  ten<l  more  and  more  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  tJte 
empire   by  a   two-fold   procens.      Parties  brought   into   canSict 
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%vear  each  other  dowii|  and  the  Government,  which  finally  re 
^luces  them  to  order,  accomplishes  its  purpose  at^  loss,  not  easiljrj 
repaired^  in  men  and  money, 

A  despot's  strenni-th   is  the  weakness  of  his  subjects.      The 

rength  of  a  constitutional  governraent  resides  in  the  weiiUh  and 

i-will  of  the  people.     111  fares  tlie  country  where  neither  the 

rong  hand  nor  the  willing  heart  is  to  he  found. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  when  in  their  flow,  wo 
lainly  to  be  ascribed  tore]in:ious  enthusiasm,  military  fUscipline 
ational  character,  and  unanimity  of  purpose.  Their  decline  may^ 
Jenerally  be  accounted  for  by  the  ccmipamtive  progress  of  Chris- 
endoni,  and  particularly  of  northern  Chiistendom,  in  the  arts  of 
rar,  in  population,  in  produce,  and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
jrhether  social  or  political.  If  the  Turks,  made  confi<Jent  by 
ppeated  victories,  and  strong  in  their  submission  to  a  single  will, 
iid  ft)und  it  easy  to  spread  over  countries  where  the  elements  of 
csistance  were  feeble,  they  could  not  hut  suffer  in  tlieir  turn 
nder  the  natural  consequences  of  an  unreasonable  pi>licy,  of  an 
<xi\  administration,  and  of  decaying  morals,  when  they  had  to 

il  with  adversaries  who  had  prospered  in  prop)rtion  to  their 

clinr.      The  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janissaries,  the  enervating 
bnbitsof  the  Seraglio,  and  the  corrupting  intrigues  of  adventiu-ers 

court  and  in  office,  were  hardly  needed  to  complete  the  dis- 
Btrous  process.  Much,  however,  in  the  bright  as  well  as  in  the 
girker  periml,  may  be  traced  to  the  p<Tsonal  qualities  of  the 
signing  Sultan  or  of  the  principal  depositary  of  his  p)wcr.  The 
ature  of  tlie  government  and  the  character  of  the  people  recjnire 

firm  will  at  the  helm,  Mahomet,  the  conqueror  of  Constant!- 
aple,  and  his  immediate  successors,  are  brilliant  illustrations  of 
lU  fact.  Mahmoudj  the  present  Sultana's  father,  ruled  with 
>wcr,  and    commanded    general    respect,    notwithstanding   his 

ses,  his  reforms,  his  sanguinary  executions,  and  the  vile  de- 
*uchn'ics  which  closed  his  life.  His  eldest  son  and  succetsor 
b11  into  contempt  through  want  of  resolution  and  energy, 
1  though  his  reign,  unsullied  by  any  measures  of  injustice  or 
raelty,  was  marked,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  course  of  policy 
acce^sfuU  on  the  whole,  both  at  home  and  abroad.      His  fail- 

^s  were  those  of  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition  un sustained 
that  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  the  difficulties  of  liis 
crilous  station  required.  If,  as  there  is  room  to  hope^  his 
^)unger  brother,  the  reigning  Emperor,  should  caiTy  out  the 
eforms  and  improvements  adopted  by  Abdul  Mehjid,  with 
lie  energy  displayed  by  Mnhmoud,  both  Turk  and  CLiiittian,  tlie 

Dpire  and  its  allies,  would  have  reason  to  rejoice*     Appearances 
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at  first  were  decidedly  favourable  to  this  expectation  ;  and  if  i 
were  true  that  Sultan  Abdul   Aziz  intends  in  good  e^imest 
limit  his  connubial  establishment  to  a  single  wife,  the  prosf 
might  soon  ripen  into  a  reality.     Economy  would  be  the  h 
advantage  of  such  a  limitation.     The  morals  and  manners  of  tb 
Seraglio  would  undergo  a  transformation   much  to  be  desir     _ 
The  example  would   operate   most   beneficially  throughout  th^ 
whole  range  of  Turkish  society.     The  harem  would  cease  to  be 
a  curse,  and  a  great  step  would  be  made  towards  an  intermix 
of  classes.     But  we  must  be  content  to  wait.      It  is  not  the  ^ 
time  that  a  new  reign  has  commenced  in  Turkey  with  a  clean 
ance  at  the  palace.     Four  thousand  ladies  and  attendant  offic 
are  described  in  the  Turkish  unnals  as  having  been  flismissed  ( 
one  occasion.      A  vast   increase  of  jjaper   currency,  and  its 
tended  application  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  are  measures  o( 
ominous   import.      The  dismissal   of  the   late  Grand  Vizier  P 
favour  of  the  present   incumbent  is  a  very  questionable   mov 
Other  personal  changes  in  the  administration  have  no  distinc 
character,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Riza  Pasha,  may  be  refer 
to  mere  motives  of  convenience. 

Reduction  of  expense  is  an  excellent,  indeed  an  indispensabli 
thing  to  begin  with,  especially  alter  the  measureless  extravagance 
of  tlie  late  reign.     But  much  more  is  wanted.     Economy  itselT" 
to  be  remedial,  must  be  applied  with  judgment.     Now,  the  arm] 
is  already  tfjo  small  for  the  defence  of  the  empire.     We  rej 
that  it  does  not  exceed  a  third  of  the  numbers  displayed  on  paj 
It  is  not  equal   to  the  maintenance  of  internal   order  exce|it 
harassing  and  wasteful   exertions.       Its   increase   is  more   to   ^>e" 
desired  than   its  diminution,  and  means  for  that  purpose  should 
be  sought  in  other  reductions,  particularly  in  the  reduction     " 
salaries  and  pensions,  and  also  in   a  more  effective  managemeii 
of  the  revenue,  including  its  coliectton  and  administration. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  Sultan's  dominions^  whether 
look  to  climate,  to  soil,  or  position,  are  rich  beyond  conception 
in  resources  of  every  kind.  We  have  only  to  name  the  countric  ~ 
which  are  comprised  within  their  limits,  and  every  doubt  on  tbi 
p<iint  must  vanish  from  our  minds.  The  wonder  is  that  regiom 
so  blessed  with  all  varieties  of  produce,  with  climates  so  favourable 
to  labour,  with  coasts  so  accessible  to  commerce,  and  with  full 
experience  of  these  advantages  transmitted  from  age  triage,  shoul^H 
have  been  brought  to  such  degradation  at  a  period  when  othc^| 
countries,  less  happily  endowed  by  nature,  have  reached  so  great 
a  height  of  prosperity  and  power.  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Syr 
llie  vast  plains  of  Thcssaly  and  Adrianople,  those  in  Asia,  water 
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by  tbe  Hermus,  the  Meander,  the  Cay«ter,  the  Caicus,  and  the 
pHxluctive  provinces  extending  on  both  sides  along  the  Danube 
from  Hungary  to  the  sea — all  these,  and  many  other  districts  of 
iurpassing  fertility,  are  only  waiting  for  the  long-expected  signal 
Tto  enter  upon  a  new  course  of  industry,  wealth,  and  glory.  Let 
the  doors  be  thrown  open  to  the  arts,  the  science,  the  capital  of 
Europe — let  the  emulation  of  the  natives  be  encouraged  and  their 
fortunes  sufficiently  protected— let  the  reforms  to  which  the  Impe- 
"d  Government  is  pledged  be  put  into  a  regular  course  of  exe- 
Lition,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  sure  to  follow- 
Even  as  it  is,  the  revenue  has  increased  by  considerably  more 
than  a  fourth  since  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  have  accompanied  that  progress,  may  be  fairly 
I  attributed  to  extravagance,  corruption,  and  mismanagement,  or 
la  the  cost  of  putting  down  disturbances  engendered  by  a  vicious 
kourse  of  administration. 
I  The  reforms,  which  are  here  recommended,  must  be  viewed  as 
p,  whole  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated.  They  are  comprehen- 
iive  in  principle  and  also  in  their  application.  They  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  They  are 
kiculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  whatever  may  be 
lie  separate  creed  of  each.  The  Imperial  proclamation,  in  which 
hie  new  concessions  are  embodied,  together  with  the  earliest,  is 
real  charter  of  franchises,  the  Magna  Charta^  in  a  broader  sense 
ours,  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  various  provisions  it 
^ntains  may  be  severally  classed  under  the  following  heads:— ^ 

L  Confirmation  of  beneficial  ordinances  already  proclaimed^ 
II.  Extension  of  previous  concessions. 
III.  Removal  of  existing  abuses. 

tlV,  Security  for  the  observance  of  new  measures. 
V.   Improvements  of  a  material  kind, 
Tbe  field,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  wide  one,  and  surely  in  its ' 
ompartments  there  is  no  want  either  of  liberality  or  of  apparent 
incerity.J  A  system  of  reform,  which  aims  at  the  removal  of  all 
buses,  the  perpetuation  of  all  franchises,  the  fusion  of  all  classes, 
be  development  of  all  resources,   the  entire   liberty  of  public 
rorship  and  of  private  conscience  in  religious  matters,  the  exten- 
sion and  security  of  civil  rights,  and  an  enlarged  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  ran  hardly  fail  to  engage  our  sympathy,  and,  considering 
_tfac  difficulties  which,  in  a  country  like  Turkey,  surround    it,  to 
:>mmand  our  admiration  and  hearty  concurrence.     We  boast  too 
luch  of  the  spirit  of  our  age  to  be  indifferent  to  one  of  its  greatest 
[id  least  expectetl  achievements*     Our  free  institutions,  our  Pro-  * 
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;  fidtli,  our  commercial  enterprise,  oirr  skill  in  manufactoi 
-all  these  sources  of  our  national  greatness  are  deeply  iater^ 
|in  tlie  triumph  of  such  principles  over  bigotry,  ig^norance,  rWidl 
Teonuptiun  in  one  of  their  strongest  and  most  extensive  holds. 
It  h  obvious  that  our  Mussulman  allies  are  now  in  u.  tni| 
critical  stafj^e  of  their  political  transition.  What  they  most 
in  need  of  is  a  more  complete  application  of  these  new  prin 
iTjrith  an  earnest  enforcement  of  correspond injfr  measures.  U<: 
I tunately  fresh  obstacles  occur  at  this  point  The  Sultan  looks  4 
rhis  ministers;  tbe  ministers  IcKjk  to  each  other.  Some  of 
[are  restrained  by  the  fear  of  responsibility,  some  by  their  per 
[  interests  ;  others  have  to  contend  with  false  impressions  contc 
[in  their  youth,  and  otliers  a^ain  with  an  indigeootis  love  of  eaie 
f imd  habitual  self-indulgence. 

Among  those  statesmen  at  the  Porte,  who  admit  the  neceni^ 
j^vithout  promoting  the  progress  of  reform^  no  allegation  is  mc 
Mom  mo  n  than   the  deficiency   of  suitable  agents^      There  is, 
Idouht^  truth,  but  there  is  also  much  exaggeration   in   diis  pie 
iMen  of  sulhcient  ability  are  seldom  wanting  for  the  public  scrvil 
r*»'hen  the  authority  wider  which  they  act  is  clear  and  detcrmii 
[in  its  ^iews,  and  when  adequate  motives  for  individual 
are  brought  into  play. 

It  will  socm   be  forty  years   since  tlie  present  era  of  Turkii 
[reforms  luegan,     A  new  gcneratiou   has  sprung  up   withm 
[period.     The  young  men  of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  time  have  now 
■  attained  the  experience  of  age.      Those,  who  were  only  chiklr 
[then,  have  already  overstepped  the  halfway  road  of  life.     It  wouti 
be  strange  indeed  if  there  were  none  am<mg  them  whose  natur 
intelligence  had   taken  the   impress  of  the  time — none  who  fe 
rtliat,  in  serving  a  reformed  government  with  zeal,  the}' could 
^fulfil  their  public  duties,  and  consult  their  own  interests.     The 
minds  have  ripened  in  the  warmth  of  new  ideas :  they  have 
.access,  in  maturing,  to  broader  avenues  of  knowledge  than  wci( 
jepen  to  their  predecessors,  who,  nevertheless,  sent  out  from  the 
\  ranks  the  earliest  instruments,  the  most  active  pioneers  of  refor 
[Between  the  two  classes,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  a  sufhcie 
^1y  might  surely  be  foun*!,  if  not  for  giving  full  effect  to  . 
ministerial  functions,  at  least  for  conducting  the  princi| 
[  departments  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  setting  an  example  ( 
[  vigour  and  consistency  to  other  bmnches  of  the  government, 
I  Turk  with  good  nmnners,  who  can  talk  French,  who  has  visit 
llie  chief  cities  of  Christendom,  and  has  some  acquaintance  wit 
ICurope^n  literature,  is  no  h>uger,  as  in  the  last  century,  a  phoenix 
or  a  black  swan.     The  Greeks  have  ceased  to  monopolise  the 
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main  diannel  of  communication  between  the  Porte  and  the  foreign 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  The  functions  of  Chief  Interpreter 
are  generally  performed  by  a  Mussulman. 

What  serves  to  counteract  the  natuml  tendencies  of  so  important 
a  .change  is  favouritism,  which  is  still  but  too  often  the  arbiter  of 
puUic  appointments  in  Turkey.  This  evil  may  be  traced  to 
thxee  distufect  sources.  The  candidates  for  office  receive  their 
education  in  general  either  at  the  Porte  or  in  the  Seraglio.* 
Their  first  aj^intment  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of  some 
influential  person  at  one  of  those  two  seats  of  power.  Their  pro- 
motion is  frequently  the  result  of  a  similar  exercise  of  patronage. 
The  relations  of  patron  and  client,  which  formed  so  strong  an 
element  of  public  life  in  ancient  Rome,  survive  to  a  certain 
degree  at  Constantinople.  The  great  man  is  at  times  sustained 
by  his  political  dependents,  who,  in  turn,  look  up  to  him  for  the 
advancement  of  their  fortunes.  Official  establishments,  though 
of  late  curtailed,  are  still  expensive,  and  the  majority  of  ^e 
iacunbents  have  little  but  their  salaries  and  their  expectations 
wlierewith  to  support  themselves.  Debts  are  consequently  in- 
curred, and  the  bankers,  who  lend,  employ  their  credit,  which  is 
considerable,  in  keeping  or  reinstating  in  office  their  respective 
debtors.  Hence  a  routine  most  £EivourabIe  to  misconduct,  inca- 
pacity, and  corruption.;  hence  a  discouragement  of  those  who 
eeek  to  rise  by  honest  means  and  honourable  exertions  ;  hence  an 
-assurance  that  no  amount  of  disgrace  will  permanently  exclude 
the  most  undeserving  character  from  office  and  power.  Such 
Pashas  as  Riza  and  Saffiti  must  laugh  at  being  dismissed,  since, 
however  clear  their  delinquency,  they  are  allowed  to  keep  their 
ill-^tten  spoils,  with  the  certainty  of  returning  to  office  at  no 
distant  period,  and  with  the  enjoyment,  meanwhile,  of  colossal 

There  is  much,  we  must  confess,  in  these  abuses  to  dishearten 
the  advocates  of  Turkish  revival.  But  they  are  not  irremediable, 
and  other  countries  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  same 
impediments  to  progpress.  Even  here,  in  our  own  country,  the 
atraggie  of  private  interest  with  public  spirit  was  long  and  anxious. 
It  survived  both  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution.  It  hung  as 
^a-doiid  over  our  expanding  prospects  in  the  last  century.  It 
aeqnised  the  resolution,  the  integrity,  and  the  genius  of  a  Burke 
to  check  its  progress;  and  even  now  there  are  statesmen  who 
.aeem  to  fear  its  renewal,  and  to  look  for  its  death-blow  to  the 
!  than  doubtful  experiment  of  competitive  examinations. 


•  The  distiDctioD  between  Porte  and  Seraglio  is  similar  to  that  elsewhere  between 
Uie  Palais  and  the  Chancelleries  the  Court  and  the  €kyvemment,  the  Household  and 
ik/tWoBatXTw, 


If,  io  tliii  respect)  we  are  better  on  the  whole  than  those  wlio 
went  before  us,  what  securities  have  we  against  the  dangers  of  a 
relapse  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  We  are  less  exposed  to  temp* 
tation,  and  we  act  under  the  control  of  public  opinion.  The 
servants  of  the  State,  whatever  their  rank  or  denomination,  are 
regularly  if  not  abundantly  paid^  and  an  act  of  peculation  brought 
home  to  the  delinquent  would  at  least  be  stamped  with  ignominy 
and  hopeless  dismissal  from  office,  Appointments  also  are  made 
in  the  public  service  on  sounder  principles  and  under  a  stricter 
responsibility.  The  Turks,  it  is  true,  have  no  parliament,  and 
still  less  a  parliament  composed  of  individuals  res|X)nsibIe  to  a 
popular  constituency.  But  they  have  a  sovereign  whose  power_J 
is  absolute,  whose  interest  it  is  that  the  empire  should  be  honestUHH 
served,  and  who  has  no  aristocratic,  municipal,  or  party  combl^*! 
nations  to  manage.  In  fact,  without  the  immediate  sanction  of 
the  Sultan,  no  issue  of  money,  no  official  appointment  is  made; 
no  act  of  administration,  no  decision  of  council,  no  sentence  of 
criminal  justice,  is  carried  into  effect  The  laws  against  malver- 
sation, bribery,  and  corruption  are  stringent,  and  to  every  breach 
of  them  a  penalty  more  or  less  severe  is  attached. 

In  aid  of  the  Sultan  there  is  a  Privy  Council,  a  Cabinet  for 
Affairs  of  State,  whether  internal  or  foreign.  There  is  also  a 
more  comprehensive  council,  having  judicial  as  well  as  delibera- 
tive powers,  and  comprising,  together  with  the  Grand  Mufti  and 
others  of  the  Ulemah,  most  af  the  principal  functionaries.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  Board  of  Reform,  whose  president  is  a 
member  of  the  administration ;  and  occasionally,  under  urgent 
circumstances,  a  Council  of  Notables,  convened  by  supreme 
authority  from  the  provinces,  and  in  part  elected  there.  Moreover, 
in  each  province  there  is  a  separate  council  for  local  affairs  under 
the  presideocy  of  the  respective  pashas.  In  these  assemblies  tlie 
elective  principle  is  in  some  degree  employed,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  each  non-Mussulman  community  sits  among  the  members. 

The  pashas  are  no   longer   invested,  as  of  old,  with  plenary 

?owers.  They  are  now  little  more  than  civil  commissioners, 
'he  troops  are  placed  under  a  military  commander,  and  the  pn>* 
vincial  revenue  is  administered  by  a  separate  authority.  No 
capital  sentence  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  special  order 
from  Constantinople,  This  new  distribution  of  power,  though 
doubtless  in  some  respects  useful,  has  the  drawback  of  leaving  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  whose  leading  members  are 
men  of  inliuence  in  their  neighbourhood,  swayed  by  local  interests, 
indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  imj>erial  policy,  and  capable  at 
times  of  giving  law  to  the  pasha, 

A   surer  and  stronger  link   is  wanted  between  the  supreme 
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it  and  the  provincial  authorities,  and  such  a  link  mij^ 
perhaps  be  found  without  disturbing  the  present  divisions  of  the  I 
empire.     Tlie  existing  pashaliks  might  be  grouped  into  cluster* 
determined   by  territorial  conformation   or  by  local  convenience, 
and  each  of  the  clusters  might  be  superintended  by  a  govemor- 
general  or  lord  high  commissioner,  representing  the  Sultan,  and  I 
enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  his  Government,     Examples  of  J 
^^■^s  kind  of  delegation  are  to  be  found  in  Turkish  history.     Onef 
^Hf  them  has  lately  been  given  in  the  person  of  Fuad  Pasha,  who, } 
^Bsider  peculiar  circurnstTinces,  was  invested  mth  extraordinary] 
^^^^wers  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  S}Tia.     Another  took  place  I 
a  few  years  before,  when  the  two  adjacent  provinces  of  Thessaly  i 
■     mnd  Epirus  were  united  for  a  time  under  the  administration  of  a  1 
Blingle  pasha,  who  in  earlier  days  would  probably  have  received! 
the  appropriate  and  well-known  title  of  Bey-ler-bcy,  or  Lord  ofl 
Lords.     There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  sufficient! 
control   for   the    exercise  of  so   high  a  trust,   and   the   IkmIv  ofl 
Turkish  statesmen  would  not  be  required  to  supply  more  thaQJ 
twelve  or  fifteen  indiWduals  capable  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and] 
giving  thereby  a  general  and  uniform  effect  to  the  Sultan's  bene* 
ficent  intentions. 

The  execution  of  such  a  plan  might  in  time  be  greatly  assisted] 
^Iby  opening  a  wider  field   of  instruction  to  candidates  for  public] 
^^■mployment.     The   first   step  has   been  taken   in  this  direction. 
^^i  college,  founded   by  the  Government,  exists  in  the  principall 
suburb  of  Constantinople.     The  students  are  partly  Christian  andl 
^^toartly  Mussulman.    They  are  brought  up  together  on  equal  terms.! 
^^■he  institution  was  originally  a  School  of  Medicine.      It  ha 
^^■een  cxjmnded   into  larger  proportions,  and  may  now  be  saitl  to  J 
pKontain  the  rudiments  of  an  university.     No  principle  stands  in 
the   way    of  its    further   extension.       As    a    model    for  similar 
foundations  in  the  chief   provincial  cities,   its    importance  can 
hardly  be  overrated. 

We  have  already  intimated   that  in  our  opinion  the  Turkish 

^army,   far  from   being  too   large  for  the  wants   of  the   country, 

^^■tands  in  need  of  a  considerable  increase,  with  reference  at  leasti 

P^o   the    numbers   actually   enrolled.       The    objections    are    not 

entirely  of  a  financial  character.     The  conscription  operates  on 

the  Turkish  population   alone,  and  the  supply  from  that  quarter j 

is  not  equal   to  the  demand.     This  deficiency  has  been  felt  far 

some  vears,  and  it  is  to  all  appearance  a  growing  evil.     How  is 

it   to   be  supplied   from  within   the  empire  if  not  by  recruiting 

among  those  portions  of  the  people  who,  on  religious  grounds, 

j       have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  militiiry  ser\uce  ?     This  idea 

has    been    adopted   by  the   Porte,  and   made  acceptable   to  the 

Christians 
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Christiana  by  substituting  a  war-tax  for  the  degradin^r  tlanttscrh^ 
and   levying  it  on   all  religious  classes  alike.     But  the  eg'g'  has 
bren  somewhat  addJcd  in  tim  hatch ino:.     The  Christians   ^ 
plain  of  the  new  tax  as  presug'  unfairly  on  them  ;  and, 
arranjj^eincnts  have  yet  been  made  tor  placinsr  them,  as  sijkfiG 
on    a   proper  footing,  the  army   is  still  dependent   on    its 
declining  source  of  recruitment- 
Whatever  may  be  hereafter  the  composition  of  tlw?  army,  iM 
'numbers  cannot  be  increased  without  a  currespcmding  increase  ^ 
expense.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  on  others,  it  is  evident  tjiaf 
measures  calculated   to  remove  financial   abuses  and   t«)   iviuler 
taxation  more  productive  stand  foremost  in  the  line  of  ret 
JJUU'enchment   and    economy  are   the    best,   and    indeed    iiui  is- 
le starting-points.     They  alone  can  at  present  obtaiii,  fhr 
any  security  the  Porte  could  offer  in  raising  money  on  loan,  that 
confidence  which  might  renjpen  the  money-markets  of  Europe  t* 
her  proposals.     The   pum[)  must  have  water  to   make   it  w 
The  first  remedial  operations  in  finance  would  be  attended 
a  partial  abandtmment  of  the  customary  expedients^  and   it 
difficult  therefore  to  imagine  how  the  curative  process  could  ' 
effected  without   a  tempirary   accommodation    by   loansi      T 
years  ago  this  harbour  of  refuge  was  closed  to  the  Porte  by  tra- 
ditional scruples,   which  subsequently  gave  way  to  pressure,  at 
otiier  mii^taken  notions  will  also  give  way  to  a  similar  Jbmeoif 
cii'cumstances. 

r-  On  this,  as  on  other  ]>ojnts,  much,  no  doubt,  is  wanteds  Bat 
tlic  resourct^,  he  it  observed,  are  natural,  the  obstacles  conTcn- 
tionrd.  Opinion  works  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  out  the 
former,  and  to  test  the  latter  by  their  actual  utility.  Thin 
deemed  impracticable  have  come  into  preparation  for  every-dn 
use.  The  progress  of  improvement  is  scarcely  lesa  rapid  tl 
extensive. 

It  was  during  the  Crimean  war  that  strangers  commissioii^ 
by  foreign  governments  were  first  allowed  to  take   part  in  tl 
Porte's  financial  tleliberations.      They  had  to  contend  with  mti 
jealousy  and  many  prejudices.      They  were  often  baffled  in 
researches ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  doing  any  gotnl,  it  was 
but   limited    to    the    prevention  of  evil.      The  Porte  has  nc 
accepted   the  services  of  two  gentlemen  who  are  actual' 
in  the  British  Treasury,  and  to  them,  in  himourable  reli;: 
frientily  government,  tlxe  mysteries  of  Turkish  finance  are  ^aiti  ia 
be  iiiiily  unlblded.     Even   to   those  who   have  watched  at  homr_ 
the  course  of  events  in  Turkey,  such  changes  appear  little  she 
of  miraculous*      I'hey  aie  earnests  of  further  advancement^ 
seem  to  forbid  die  suirender  of  a  single  hope. 


It  would  be  a  great  mistake  tu  suppose  that  nothing  has  yet 
been  d(me  except  on  paper.     In  every  department  some  practical 
L,«^ps  have  been  taken,  more  or  less,  iii  the  right  direction.     Pro- 
r  '^ession  lanju:uiij3es  rather  iVora  moral  tlian  from  material  causes, 
less  from,  want  of  will  in  the  Government  than  from  the  terapera- 
ment  of  individuals.     The  ^  ftau'I'i*f'(d/^'   so  well  known  in  our 
navy*  the  *  strong  jmll,  lornj  pull^  ami  pull  altogether y  so  pott^nt  in 
a  British  rowing-match,  have  still  to  lie  impressed  on  our  Otto- 
man friends*     In  every  great  enterprise,  energ-y,  methtxl,  system, 
concurrence  are  needed  for  success.      In  Turkey,  as  now  circum- 
stanced,   and  more    perhaps  than   elsewhere,   these  qualities    of 
every  great   national    movement    have    to    be    sustained,   if   not 
^^pspired^  from  without     Happily  for  the  Turkish  Emjiire  suffi- 
^Hl^nt  means  and  motives  for  giving,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the  requi- 
^aate  impulsion  to  its  endeavours  are  no  lunger  out  of  reach.     The 
principal  States  of  Christendom  are  solemnly  jiledged  to  support 
the  integrity  of  that  empire,  and   to  regard   it  as  a  member  of 
what  is   lather   aflectedly   called   the    'great    European   family/ 
When  acting  together  under  mutual  self-restricting  engagements 

(jy  are  capable  of  urging  their  joint   counsels   on    the   Porte 
thout  that  danger  to  its  independence  which  might  accompany 
if  single  interference  of  any  neighbouring  Power.     Supposing 
Mr  views  to  be  honest,   a|id  their  recommendations  to  agree 
th  the   Porte's  declared   principles,  the  pressure  thus  exerted 
►uld  be  no   less  safe  than  useful*     VV^ere  interested  motives  to 
prevail  in  secret  wiUi  on£  or  more  of  them,   the   vigilance   of 
England  would   not  go  to  sleep^  and  the  Porte's  position  would 
not  be  worse  tliau  if  it  were  one  of  political  estrangement  and 
lAsincGre   professuin.       The    union,   moreover,   of  its    advisers, 
though  perhaps  a  mere  show,  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
repress  any  tendency  to  foul   play   by  making  the  exposure  of 
intrigue  more  discreditable  and  ofTensive.     The  advice  of  our 
own  Goveriunent,  in  particular,  would  be  tendered  with  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  inspiring  confidence  as  British,  and  command- 
ing attention  as  European,     The  treaty  of  peace,  which  guards 
Porte  expressly  against  foreign  interference  as  between   the 
Jtan  and  his  subjects,  w^ould  be  anything  but  satisfactory  if  it 
ere  held  to   preclude  the  Sultan's  allies  li'om  insisting  on  the 
[>NmiD/ent  of  those  reforms  which  have  been  adopted  freely  by 
m  of  vital  importance  to  his  empire.     W\iq  will  deny  that 
continued  neglect  of  that  duty  exjioses  them  more  and  more 
the  perils  and  sacrifices  attcudant^  mider  their  existing  engage- 
ments, on  the  empire's  dissolution,  whether  it  were  brought  about 
dy  farce  or  by  intrigue  ? 

Grirantcd  that  the  prospect  of  a  diplomatic  conference  autlio- 
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rized  only  for  definite  puqjoses  at  ConstaQtinople  is  by  no  means 
attractive.  Still,  the  advantage,  or,  it  may  be,  the  necessity  <Jf 
resorting  to  such  an  expedient,  when  weighed  ag^ainst  its  incoQ* 
Venience,  will  be  found  to  preponderate.  Meanwhile  such  con- 
ferences as  are  intended  merely  to  patch  up  a  local  or  passing 
disturlmnce  abound.      We  are   but  lately  relieved  from  one»  the 

Srolific  parent  of  numberless  protocols  in  Syria,  The  affairs  of 
lontenegTo,  those  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  even  the 
mysteries  of  Turkish  finance  at  headquarters,  have  likewise  in 
torn  been  subjects  of  European  deliberation.  We  know  not  how 
soon,  or  where,  a  fresh  massacre  or  an  insurrection  may  necesii- 
fate  further  interference. 

It  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  occasional  meetings 
have  also  their  j>ortion  of  inconvenience  and  risk.  Their  failure 
is  discreditable  ;  the  effect  of  their  success  at  best  transient  and 
partial  The  evils  they  are  meant  to  correct  are  themselves  the 
(iffsprin^  of  one  per\^ading-  evil,  the  source  of  which  is  Constanti- 
nople. In  cases  of  sickness,  consultations  are  not  of  good  omen : 
but  at  times  they  cannot  be  avoided,  and  then  it  is  usually 
thought  best  to  call  them  where  the  patient  resides,  and  not  on 
the  spot  where  his  fever  was  caught,  or  his  leg  fractured. 

In  these  high  matters,  to  which  the  princijml  Powers  of  Europe 
habitually  and  necessarily  direct  their  attention,  although  toe 
interest,  the  legitimate  interest,  is  common,  and  the  right  equah 
our  own  Government  occupies  a  peculiar  position,  comparatively 
ndvantogeous,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  responsible. 
The  causes  of  this  arc  evident.  Of  all  the  Powders,  Great  Britain 
has  most  to  lose  by  the  inertness  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman 
EiTipire,  and  least  to  gain  by  its  dismemberment.  Though  her 
course  of  |>olicy  may  at  times  give  umbrage  to  the  Porte,  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed,  and  the  character  of  our 
institutions,  exempt  her  from  mistrust.  Others  may  be  more 
feared,  and  consequently  more  favoured,  by  the  Turkish  autho^ 
rities ;  but  confidence  and  goodwill  dejiend  in  reality  less  on  fear 
than  on  hopc^s  and  sympathies. 

The  subject  in  hand  is  so  large,  its  bearings  so  multiplex,  and 
the  questions  it  embraces  so  momentous,  that,  even  in  this  rapid 
sketch  of  its  principal  bearings,  there  may  be  enough  to  weary* 
if  not  to  bewilder,  &e  most  patient  of  readers.  We  never  pie- 
ten  detl  to  bring  the  totality  of  its  elements  within  so  narrow  a 
compass ;  and  at  this  stage  we  aim  at  nothing  more  than  a  \et\ 
light  notice  of  two  or  three  outstanding  points  which  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Authors,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  decline  of  Turkish  power, 
liave  noticed  two  practices,  in  particular,  as  helping  greatly  to 
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a?reKmte  it  One,  to  which  we  have  alreaJy  alluded,  is  the 
debasement  of  the  annti^e.  The  uthef  is  the  exclusicm  of  the 
Imperial  princes  from  all  share  in  public  business. 

The  discredit,  uncertain tj,  and  temptation  to  fi:^ud,  which 
attend  the  former  immoral  and  illusive  expedient,  have  at  all 
times  and  in  all  ecmntries  prcMluced  more  or  less  the  same  deplo- 
rable effects.  Our  own  history  may  he  quoted  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  A  prominent  example  is  offered  by  Froude 
in  his  account  of  the  financial  embarrassments  which  occurred 
under  the  protectorate  of  Somerset.  Some  of  us  can  j>ersonany 
remember  with  what  detenu i nation  Parliament  on  the  report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee  in  IKIO  enacted  at  every  hazard  the 
renewal  of  cash  payments  at  the  Bank, 

With  respect  to  the  princes,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
restrictions  to  which  they  are  condemned  must  operate  with  two- 
fold venom  ujKjn  the  state.  The  jealousy,  which  keeps  them 
speil-lx>und  in  the  Seraglio,  hoodwinks  their  understandings,  and 
renders  the  want  of  knowledg^e  an  heirloom  in  the  ruling  iamily, 
at  the  same  time  diatit  confirms  their  inijierial  keeper  in  those 
habits  of  indtjlence  and  self-indulgence  which  the  dread  of  com- 
petition and  popularity  on  their  side  might  otherwise  ctmnteiuct. 
It  tells  with  unusual  force  in  a  ct*untry  where  so  much  depends 
on  the  personal  acquirements  of  the  sovereign,  and  at  a  ]ier)od 
when  every  government  is  expected  to  give  proof  of  qualities 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  its  people  and  the  progress  of 
its  rivals.  A  word  wcjuld  suffice  to  remove  this  nightmare  from 
the  palace,  and  its  cousc^quences  from  the  empire*  But  that  wortl 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  Sultan  himself;  and  he  cannot  with 
reascm  be  expected  to  pronounce  it,  until  he  is  brought  to  com- 
prehend the  injustice  and  real  impolicy  tjf  the  established  practice. 

The  reigning  Sultan  was  treated  with  brotherly  indulgence  by 
his  late  kind-hearted  predecessijr.  He  was  allowed,  in  some 
resi>ects,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  liberty  ;  nor  was  he  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  sources  of  Western  instruction.  But  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  liis  access  to  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  essential  to  a  liberal  course  of  education  in  Christen- 
dom was  of  very  contracted  proportions ;  and  we  have  never 
heard  that  he  was  at  any  time  called  to  take  part  in  jK>litical 
matters  during  his  brother's  reign.  Granting  him  the  best  inten- 
tions and  a  sound  natural  discernment,  it  is  highly  improbable 
dmt  he  possesses  either  the  habits  or  the  principles  which  are 
required  to  give  him  a  real  control  over  his  ministers,  and  to 
fortify  him  against  the  seductions  of  irresponsible  power.  If  he 
is  sincere  in  his  professions  of  reform,  and  feels,  as  in  that  case 
he  must,  the  difliculties  which  surround  him,  he  will  not  be  sorry 
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1  an  ear  to  the  counsds  of  liis  allies,  and  to  strcngfthe 
[position  by  their  united  and  sympatbotic  support. 

h  would  certaifily  require  mure  than  a  word  to  redress  tlie 
^defects  of  the  currency ;  but  the  temiwrary  sacrifice  essential  to 
liat  object  would  be  over|)aid  by  its  results,  and  a  real  econonif^ 
rsuch  as  now,  it  would  appear,  is  in  progress,  followed  by  othir 
[productive  reforms,  and  sustained  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
[friendly  Powers,  %vould  go  far  to  revive  the  credit  and  open  the 
resources  of  tlie  Port'2  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Wc  ground  our  hopes,   in   this  respect,  on  measures    which 

appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Sultan*s  Govcmmont  within 

the  last  few  months.     A   sweeping  reduction  of  tlie  household 

,  establish  me  nt,  the  adoption  of  a  less  extravagant  scale  of  salaries 

ind  pensions,  more  than  one   attempt  to  moderate  the  profits  of 

[usury,  the  contraction  of  paper  issues,  advances  made  from  the 

|«overeign's  private  treasury  in  payment  of  arrears  due  on  public 

iccount,  the  appointment  of  a  special  rommission  for  the  control 

I  of  administrative    expenses,   and,  above    all,    the  admission  of 

F  foreign   agents  to   the  examination  of  the  State   finances,  are  so 

[many  indications  of  a   decided   tendency  towards  improvement* 

'Some   of  these   measures   may  be  incomplete,  and  they  are  al! 

subject  tu  curtailment  and  misdirection;  but,  on  the  whole,  lliev 

"'Warrant  the  hopes   we  have   already  expressed,   and   may  wdl 

-encourage  those  sovereigns  and   statesmen,  who  take  an   interest 

the  Sultan's  welfare,  to  lend   him  all  reasonable  aid   in  the 

prosecution  of  his  internal  reforms. 

lliose  to  whom  every  molehill  is  a  mountain,   every  rcd^wht 

an  impregnable  fortress,   may  fancy  that  the  greatest  success  in 

liese  respects  wcmld  have  little  or  no  effect — if  any,  a  disastrous 

jne — on  that  diversity  of  races,   and  ctmseciaent  oppOESttitin  uf 

feelings  and  interests,   which  makes  the  Turkish  empire  a  hotbed 

[>f  internal   disunion.      That   there,   as  elsewhere,   diflh  '1 

I  danger  exist,  cannot  he  fairly  denied;  but  candour,  whil  i^ 

|«the  admission,   is  entitled  to  protest  against  its  exaggerati<m,      lu 

their  days  of  prosperity,  the  most  enlightened  of  Turkish  ministers 

light  reasonably  have  opposed  any  serious   relaxation    of   the 

lussulman  system.     It  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  thjit  «ll 

vent  on  as  usual,  and  that  no  defeat  or  deficit,   insurrection  or 

palamity,  was  likely  to  throw  more  than  a  passing  shadow  on  the 

f  stability  of  the  empire.    Turks  were  Turks;  and  Kayahs,  Rayihhi. 

rBoth  were  to  move  invariably  in  their  separate  spheresf;  and  if 

t  Christian  heads  were  exposed  to  Turkish  sabres,   it  was  nattrral 

that  they  should  be  occasionally  cut  off.     But  the  successors  of 

•those  statesmen  have  no  such   luxnry  to  enjoy.     They  are  em- 

irked  on  a  current  generated  by  false  principles  and  vicious 

errors, 
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errors,  wHich  tlireatens  to  sweep  tLem  into  ruin, — gpovcrnment, 
religion,  empire,  and  all  !  It  is  only  by  ste*aniin^  or  rowing 
strenuously  against  tiie  flood  that  they  can  hope  to  escape.  Their 
best  exertions  may  ultimately  fail  ;  but,  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tlon^  they  ofier  giwjd  chances  of  safety,  retarding  meanwhile  the 
consammatioii  to  be  dreaded,  and  softening  the  approaches  to 
what  in  the  end  may  prove  inevitable. 

This  for  the  worst.      But  the  danger  itself  is  far  less  than 

might  be  supposed  at  a  distance.      Numerous,  and  at  heart  dis- 

afliectcd,  as  the  Sultan*s  non-Mussulman  subjects  are,  they  have 

I      by  no  means  the  force  either  of  union  or  of  enduranc^e.     Their 

^separatioa  into  tUiTerent  classes  on  the  ground  of  race  or  creed  is 
evidently  a  source  of  weakness  to  them.  They  have  little 
]qrmpathy  for  each  other.  They  are  rival  competitors  for  Turkish 
favour,  and  in  some  resjiects  antagonistic  among  themselves. 
What  they  have  most  in  common  is  the  habit  of  submission  to 
Turkish  rule.  Neither  Greek,  nor  Armenian,  nor  Sclavonian 
can  hope  to  occupy  a  throne  left  vacant  by  the  professor  of  Islam- 
Ism«  Uach  class  in  the  supposed  case  would  probably  consent 
I  itiorc  cheerfully  to  the  Sultans  authority  than  accept  the  rule  of 
r  an  adverse  Christian  sect.  M.  Ubicini, — we  quote  from  Lady 
£asthiOpe's  excellent  translation  of  his  work, — has  the  following 
!  words: — *  The  ancient  and  bitter  animosities  which  divide  the 
Christian  communities  subject  to  the  Porte,  the  jealousy  and 
detracting  spirit  which  infect  them  all,  have  augmeuted  tlie  diffi- 
culties of  my  task.'  •  The  Christians,  in  proportion  as  the  Turks 
extend  the  circle  of  their  privileges,  and  treat  them  with  for- 
bearance and  consideration,  have  less  to  stimulate  their  longing 
lor  independence,  and  less  to  raise  them  above  the  dread  of  their 
long-established  conquerors.  On  the  same  account  their  hold 
upon  the  sympathies  of  Christendom,  and  the  confidence  they 
might  derive  from  that  source,  are  greatly  attenuated.  Besides, 
the  weight  of  the  Ottoman  sceptre  has  never  pressed  upt)n  them 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  whole  surface  of  their  c very-day 
life.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
itkcy  have  been  allowed,  in  some  important  respects,  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Even  the  collection  of  the  Haratsch,  before 
the  abolitioa  of  that  tax,  was  intrusted  to  tlieir  own  magistrates. 
The  amount  to  be  levied  on  each  district  was  fixed  by  the  Poite, 
or,  it  might  be,  by  the  Pasha ;  but  the  assessment  was  regulated 
by  the  elders  or  notables  of  each  religious  community.  What 
they  most  felt,  and  what  in  reality  they  had  most  to  complain  of, 
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was  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  power,  the  unauthorized  exactions,  the 
oppressive  or  hiiiniliatiiisr  treatment  of  individuals*  But  all  these 
incentives  to  revolt  have  been  gradually  dispersed,  and  are  man? 
likely  io  die  away  from  want  of  fuel  than  to  gather  fresh  strength 
from  an  increase  of  liberty  and  the  prospects  of  further  improve- 
ment 

More,  much  more,  if  our  space  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
written  on  this  inexhaustible  theme.  Writer  and  reader  have 
hitberto  travelled  on  together,  and  have  now  together  reached, 
not  indeed  the  terminus,  but  a  station  where  they  may  conve- 
niently take  breath,  and  review,  as  from  some  elevated  point,  the 
various  stages  tjf  their  road.  The  object  of  the  journey  is  not  an 
idle  one.  Its  character  is  most  serious.  It  cannot  be  dismissed 
from  thought  like  a  railway  excursion  or  a  dissolving  view%  Let 
us,  before  we  part,  compare  notes,  and  determine,  if  possible, 
whether,  from  argument  and  statement  here  set  forth,  we  are  war- 
ranted io  flrawing  conclusions  on  wbicb  our  minds  may  rest  with 
a  certain  amount  of  convit  tion,  and  whether  we  are  entitled  in 
conscience  to  wish  that  our  convictions  should  pass,  as  eventual 
rules  of  action,  into  the  minds  of  others  more  powerful  than  oar- 
selves. 

Has  it  been  fairly  established,  In  the  preceding  pages,  that  wt 
have,  as  a  nation,  strong  motives  continually  in  operation,  and 
founded  on  our  own  immediate  interests,  for  maintaining  and 
improving  our  friendly  relations  with  Turkey  ;  that  a  consider- 
able and  growing  portion  of  our  trade  is  derived  trom  the  Turkish 
dominions;  tliat,  in  a  politiral  point  of  view,  we  have  much  to 
apprehend  from  their  further  decline  or  dissolution ;  and  that  oor 
communications  by  steam  and  telegraph  with  India  and  our 
immense  possessions  tliere  are  dependent  on  the  goodwill  and 
protection  of  the  Ottoman  Government? 

In  the  next  place,  are  we  satisfied  that  it  has  been  our  poliry, 
and  also  our  practice,  from  an  early  period,  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  the  Porte  ?  Have  we  not,  in  later  years,  and  in 
actual  emergencies,  either  hastened  to  her  succour  by  means  of 
counsel,  mediation,  and  even  occasionally  by  active  assistance, 
or  taken  part,  however  reluctantly,  in  coercive  measures  calcu* 
lated  to  bring  her  into  a  state  of  political  harmony  with  the 
Powers  of  Christendom  ? 

Thirdly — Is  it  not  proved  that,  as  <me  «>f  those  Powers,  wc 
have  given  our  formal  (guaranty  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  incurring  thereby  a  pi)sitive  obligation 
to  redeem  our  pledge,  when  called  upon,  at  the  cost  or  immediate 
risk  of  British  treasure  and  blood? 

Fourthly — 
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Fourllily — Is  it  not  itianifest  that,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without,  the  Turkish  empire  is  exposed  to  an  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  confusion  and  beeomin;*^  eventually  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  its  most  powerful  neigfhl>ours,  liable  at  anj  time  to 
become  adverse  to  our  policy  and  jealous  of  our  prosperity? 

Fifthly — -Has  it  not  been  shouo  that  Turkey,  notwithstanding 
many  causes  of  weakness  and  of  social  embarrassment,  possesses 
fund  of  resources  which  have  only  to  be  worked  by  means 
ithin  reach,  in  order,  as  a  consequence  *jf  the  process,  to  retiird 
definitely,  if  not  to  avert  entirely,  the  inipendin;^^  catastrophe? 
ay  it  not  be  added  with  truth  that  the  obstacles  to  improvement 
e  so  far  from  heino:  irremovable  that  many  of  tliem,  and  some 
appejirance  the  most  obdurate,  have  already  yielded  to  the 
ressure  of  necessity  and  the  evideoce  of  facts  ? 
Sixthly — Can  it  be  denied  at  the  same  time  that  the  Turkish 
ovemment  has  displayed,  together  with  a  sense  of  its  weakness, 
an  utter  incapacity  for  extricating  itself  without  support  and 
assistance  from  the  dangers  which  surround  it ;  that,  left  to  its 
own  unaided  exertions,  it  has  no  reasonable  prospect  of  escape  ; 
that  even  now  it  depends  for  existence  on  the  forbearance  of  tlic 
Christian  Powers ;  and  that  we  are  bound  in  duty,  no  less  tlian 
entitled  to  require  as  the  price  of  our  guaranty,  its  strenuous  en- 
forcement of  such  measures  as  are  necessary,  according  to  its  own 
proclaimed  and  recorded  confession,  to  sustain  its  vitality  and  to 
— stify  the  responsible  confidence  of  its  allies? 
_  If,  as  it  would  seem,  there  can  bo  only  one  true  answer  to 
these  questions,  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them 
may  be  left  widi  safety  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country. 
The  interests  of  our  ti-ade  w^ith  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Danube, 
those  of  our  political  |>ower  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean,  those  again  of  our  direct 
communications  with  India — to  say  nothing  of  China  and  Austra- 
lia—  are  palpably  concerned  in  the  decision.  Are  we  to  relin- 
quish, when  it  is  most  needetl,  a  policy  dating  from  one  of  tlie 
best  jieriods  of  our  history?  Are  we  to  surrender  without  neces- 
sity a  position  acquired  by  the  exertions  of  our  tliplomacy,  and 
by  the  triumphs  of  our  arms?  Are  we  to  wait  with  fettered 
Jimbs  and  bandaged  eyes  for  that  solution  of  the  Eastern  questioa 
which  w^e  of  all  others  have  most  reason  to  deprecate  ?  Or,  are 
we,  in  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit,  to  confront  the  peril  which 
hitherto  we  have  never  ceased  to  acknowledge, — to  employ  at 
once,  though  with  some  Inconvenience  and  doubt,  the  means 
required  for  meeting  it  with  effect, — and  to  do  our  best  without 
hesitation  for  diverting  a  calamity  which,  l>e  it  far  or  near,  must 
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he  attcntlofl  in  iu  consummatjon  with  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitufk? 

A  straight,  an  obvious  course  lies  open  before  us.  It  is  rccora- 
montlcd  no  less  by  a  true  concrption  of  our  interests  thnn  bjr 
rigiits  antl  obli^titms  pressed  home  on  our  sense  of  ilutj  by  a 
just  apprehension  of  worse*  We  are  free  to  enter  upon  it,  or 
rather  to  persist  in  fallowing  it,  without  any  immediate  sacrifices* 
even  of  a  financial  kind,  and  with  no  greater  difficulties  to  en- 
counter than  must  ever  attend  upon  a  course  of  diplomatic  action 
limited  by  its  object  nither  than  by  time,  and  applied,  in  con* 
currence  with  other  Powers,  less  in  earnest  perhaps  than  our- 
selves, but  engaged  ostensibly^  as  we  arc,  to  the  complicated 
affairs  of  a  distant  empire  and  a  mistrustful  government. 

Should  doubts  remain,  let  the  alternative,  such  as  it  is  described 
above^  l>e  fairly  and  carefully  weighed.  Let  it  be  weighed  in 
connection  with  our  special  engagements.  If  tliere  be  any  ulterior 
consideration,  which  ought  to  tell  powerfully  on  the  scale,  it  Is 
this.  A  course  of  policy  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace  by  means  of  an  improved  administrative  system  throughnct 
the  Turkish  empire  under  the  concurrent  operation  of  the  Porte 
and  her  allies,  even  if  it  were  to  fail  as  to  the  ultimate  intentio«, 
would  in  its  progress  work  beneficially  for  Europe,  and  morr 
especially  to  the  relief  of  millions  in  Turkey  who  arc  still  ex- 
posed in  various  degrees  to  the  joint  effects  of  misgovernment 
and  fanaticism. 

We  have  not  been  deterred  by  distance  or  expense  from 
seeking  to  correct  by  force  of  arms  the  perverseness  of  China 
and  Mexico.  In  lioth  instances  we  have  acted  in  concert  with 
allies,  who,  not  unl?urly,  may  l>e  thouglit  open  to  otlier  motives 
of  policy  than  those  which  determine  our  own  conduct.  In  the 
case  of  Mexico  we  seem  to  bo  iofluenced,  more  or  less,  bv  the 
hope  of  contributing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  settlement  nf 
tliat  country  on  some  institutional  basis  fitted  to  raise  it  from  its 
present  calamitous  and  humiliating  condition.  Our  Govcrti- 
ment  might,  surely,  be  charged  with  inconsistency,  to  say  no 
more,  if  they  continued  to  withhold  from  Turkey  tliat  measure  of 
peaceful  but  steady  assistance,  which  so  many  powerful  motives 
enjoin  as  being  imperatively  required  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
those  indispensable  reforms,  to  which  they  have  devoted  frrmi 
time  to  time  so  much  official  correspondence  and  so  many  desul- 
tory suggestions. 

We  have  not  space  for  going,  as  we  couhl  wish,  into  an  ejca- 
mination  of  the  oflicial  correspondence  to  which  the  heading  of 
our  present  article  refers.     Wq  observe  with  satisfaction  that,  if 
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be  rrquiretl  reforms  have  nt»t  been  constantly  pressed  upon  tbe 
)ttoman   Government    with    equable    persevcninrc,    they    have 
never  Ijeen  left  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  that  of  late  they  have 
been  urged  widi  serious  and  active  attention  under  more  impres- 
sive instructions  from  the  head  of  our  Foreipi:n  Oihcc.      It  appears 
that   in   Downing  Street,  and  also   at  Constantinople,    the  social 
and  ailministrative  improvements  effected  in  Turkey  during  the 
hist  twenty  years  are  substantially  acknowle*l|red,  that  the  import- 
^  aace  of  following  them  up  under  foreign  advice  is  partly  at  least 
"ippreciated,  and  that  no  concealment  is  practised  with  respect 
the  consequences  of  neglecting  them*     It  h  but  reasonable  that 
recedency  should   be  given  to  reforms  in  the  financial  depart- 
[lent,  as  constituting  the  necessary  basis  of  improvement  else- 
where;  but  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  general  revivifying  system 
imenced    at  Gulhane,  and   completed  with  the  pacification 
pbicb  closed  tiie  Crimean  war, — a  most  essential  part^  no  doubt, 
lit  still  only  a  part,  of  the  Imiicrial  Charter,  the  whole  of  which, 
our  piint  of  view,  is  neetled  to  rescue  tbe  Turkish  empire 
ironi  its  actual  evils  and  eventual  perils. 
Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  went  to  press  many  of  our  readers 
ive,  no  doubt,  seen,  in  common  with  ourselves,  both   in  public 
journals  of  high  reputation  and  in  die  reports  of  Parliamentary 
[iJebatt'S,   more  than   one  remarkable  statement,  confirming  our 
ipresaions  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Tuikish  Empire  for  improve- 
ment,   with  the   aid   of   European   advice  and    concurrence.      It 
Appears  that  the  agents,  to  whom  we   have  already  alluded,  as 
iving  been  sent  to  Const^intinople  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
ito  tiie  real  condition  of  the  Porte's  revenue,  were  received  by 
be  Ottoman  Ministers  witli  cordiality,  and  allowed  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner  to  investigate  every  branch  of  their  linancial 
cxrounts.     Her  Majesty's  Ciovernment,  owhig  to  the  confidential 
a-racter  of  the  incpiiry,  have  not  felt  tliemselves  at  liberty  to  lay 
Parliament    the    particulars    reported   to   them    by    Lord 
lobart  and  Mr.  Foster ;  but  the  re])ort  has  been  highly  praised 
Mr.  Lovard,  when  speaking  in  die  House  of  Commons  on 
L*half  of  the  Foreign  Department,  and  the  puldic  is  authorized 
9y  111     V         ;vjrc  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  Turkish  revenue  is 
*)nsi  more  than  e<pial  to  the  demands  upon  it,  but  also 

\t  it  la  capable  of  much  progressive,  and  in  some  respects  even 
an  immediate  increase. 

The  measures  of  reform  suggested  with  this  view  are  said  to 
*  simple,  practical,  and  satisfactory  to  the  I'orte.    They  appear, 
ftoreover,  to  rest  on  principles  long  understood  and  applied  with 
"good  effect  in  die  greater  part  oi  Christendom.     We  have  only 
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to  express  an  earnest  hope  tJmt  the  results  may  correspond  with 
tliis  promise,  and  that  a  complete  financial  reform  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  other  no  less  necessary  reforms  so  often 
recommended  bv  the  Sultan's  Allies  and  proclaimed  bj  the 
Sovereign  himself  in  the  name  of  humanity,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  justice. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Addresses  to  tJie  Candidates  for  Orfliimtion  on  ilM 
Quest hm  in  the  Ordination  Service,  By  Samuel  Lord  Bishcip^ 
of  Oxford,     Third  Edition.      Oxford  and  Lnndon,  L*^l31. 

2.  Duties  of  the  Parish  FriesL  By  J.  J.  Hhnit,  B.D.  Lomloa»_ 
1861. 
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embargoes  upon  cotton,  the  want  of  crews  tc»  man  our  ships, 
and  of  soldiers  to  guard  our  coasts,  the  dearth  of  noble  minds  to 
elevate  the  mind  of  the  nation,  and  of  statesmen  to  g^uide  its 
counsels — one  loss,  perhaps,  in  its  possible  results  the  saddest 
of  all,  of  that  domestic  support  and  comfort  so  nee<1ed  by  a 
bploved  and  widowed  (^ueen  in  her  deep  anxieties — wath  all 
these  various  forms  of  national  distress  Enj^land  of  late  years 
has  been  familiar.  We  are  now  warned,  by  voices  not  likely  U} 
be  mistaken,  of  another  approaching  dearth  and  failure,  and  one 
m«»st  formidable,  which  assuredly  requires  our  attention — «^H 
failure  in  the  supply  of  our  clergy.  More  than  one  Bishop  bad^H 
signalled  the  approaching  dearth,  and  even  without  their  practical  ' 
experience  no  prophet  is  required  to  foretell  it. 

The  causes  are  obvious  and  various:  some  calling  for  cheerful 
hope  and  gratitude,  and  some  for  sadness  and  anxiety. 

First  and  foremost  stands  the  extraordinary  resuscitation  and 
develnpment  of  tlie  English  Church,  by  its  own  spontaneous 
activity,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to  which  there  is  probably 
no  parallel  in  the  whole  course  of  ecclesiastical  history*  Perhaps 
no  statistics  in  this  statistical  age  would  convey  such  a  lesson,  and 
exhibit  such  a  picture  of  moral  influence  and  energy,  as  a  full 
and  accurate  view  of  the  exertions  and  expenditure  of  the  English 
Church,  within  that  period,  in  the  multiplication,  enlargement, 
improvement,  reconstruction,  and  decoration  of  churches,  in  the 
erection  of  parsonage-houses,  in  the  creation  ad  maintenance  of 
schfK>ls,  in  the  increase  and  decorous  performance  of  religious  ser- 
I'ices,  and,  we  wish  it  could  be  added,  in  the  establishment  of 
charitable  and  religious  instituticms.  True,  that  this  work  has 
Ijeen  wrought  by  comparatively  few  hands  ;  that  its  extent  is  still 
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riinlTy  inadequate  to  the  real  wants  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  offer- 
bi^s,  though  counted  by  millions,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to 
|thc  wealth  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  mercies  which  have  been 
showered  upon  it.  This  is  not  at  present  the  question  before  us, 
but  *)nlv  the  demand  which  has  thus  been  created  for  an  increased 
supply  of  the  cler^^y. 
I  In  the  mean  time  this  supply  has  been  eyen  diminished  by 

^^hther  causes.  New  fields  of  exerticm  have  been  opened  for  active 
^^pnd  intelligent  minds  in  India,  the  colonies,  the  civil  service,  and 
^Hbspecially  the  army.  And  the  extent  to  which  this  has  drained 
^*the  springs  whicli  previously  fed  the  Church  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  not  merely  of  minds  which  have  actually  engaf:^e<l 
in  these  new  fields  of  laliour,  but  of  those  which  even  in  boy- 
hood have  thus  been  diverted  and  tempted  from  the  contempla- 
ion  of  Holy  Orders  as  a  profession.  The  improvement  .whicli 
[IS  tfiken  place  in  the  army  alone,  and  the  elevation  of  a  military 
lifp,  as  a  profession,  by  tlie  trials  of  actual  warfare,  have  attracted 
*s  the  experience  of  the  heads  of  our  Schools  and  Coile|ares  will 
Itest — a  multitude  of  the  most  active,  intelligent,  and  high- 
rincipled  minds  amon^  the  younjj;  who,  under  other  circum- 
inces,  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Church. 
lliirdly,  the  recent  changes,  by  which  the  Leg-islature  has 
Ji vested  our  two  great  Universities  of  their  essentially  ecclesias- 
cal  character,  and  altered  the  character  of  their  studies,  and 
arown  open  their  endowments  to  secular  comjietition,  have 
ecessarily  diminished,  to  an  extent  very  serious  to  contemplate, 
^th  the  encouragement  and  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
beolojiry. 
And  lastly,  the  lamentable  unsettlement  of  youn^r  minds, 
be  shock  which  all  religious  iaitli  has  received  from  the 
rifes,  the  extravagances,  the  treacheries,  the  disappointments, 
tie  oscillations,  of  religious  controversy,  and,  most  of  all,  from 
be  poisonous  scepticism  now  disseminated  even  by  teachers  and 
ithorities  within  the  Church  itself, — all  this  has  so  disturbetl, 
od  jieiplexed,  and  disheartened  the  most  earnest  and  acute  of 
oung  mintls,  that  they  dare  not  devote  themselves  to  the  Ministry. 
7ould  to  fiod  tliat  we  could  stop  here  I  VVoulrl  to  God  there 
_  rere  no  grounds  to  believe  a  statement  recently  made  by  one 
not  unlikely  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact! 

*  The  doubte,'  ^ays  Mr,  Hughes,  *  which  have  now  to  be  met,  have, 
OB  wftB  Buro  to  bo  the  case,  taken  more  hold  on  our  younger  men  than 
on  any  others  amouget  ua»  For  numy  years  I  have  been  thrown  very 
much  into  the  society  of  young  men  of  all  ranks.  I  spend  a  great 
part  of  my  time  wtili  them.  I  like  being  with  them,  and  I  think  they 
liko  being  ^vith  me.     I  know  well,  therefore,  how  rare  anything  bko 
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a  Hfiiig  liiiili — a  faiik  in  md  bj  wlueli  yon  can  live,  and  fur  which 
yoa  wcmld  die — i^  amoDgisi  Uieuu  1  know  that  it  h  bceoiiung  zurcr 
9ff0r^  day.  I  iiod  it  otojj  day  xoore  diSoolt  to  gc?t  them  to  gpeak  oa 
tha  raljject:  they  will  not  do  so,  milcss  yua  di-ivo  them  to  it/— 
Belifjio  Laki,  by  Thomas  Hughes^  author  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School- 
Days,'  &c.,  p.  9. 

Now  there  is  one  very  awful  point  of  ricw,  in  'which  the  jEailore 
in  the  supply  of  our  Clerp^y  will  be  contem plated  by  tiioae  who  , 
«ee  in  this  world  a  vast  battle-field  between  the  powers  of  gooJL 
and  tlie  powers  of  evil,  and  in  the  Clergy  the  cliiefs  and  leaders 
under  whom  that  warfare  is  to  be  waged.  But  such  a  view  is 
too  solemn  for  these  pa^a^-es.  We  propose  rather  to  regard  it  as 
it  would  be  regarded  by  an  Knglish  Statesman,  cahn-ininded, 
practieal,  and  si>ber,  but  not  supcrficdal  ;  one  who  really  under- ^ 
stands  both  the  theory  and  the  working  of  that  English  constitu- 
tional system,  under  which  the  vast  fabric  of  tlie  British  Empire 
has  grown  up  and  been  developed,  and  maintained  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  rock,  while  all  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  e^irtli 
have  been  convulsed  or  shattered  into  ruins.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  the  real  work  and  function  which  the  Knglish  clergy 
(die  parochial  clergy  especially)  actually  pcrfunn  in  that  vast 
complication  of  organised  machinery  by  which  this  nation  is 
really  governed  and  preserved.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
a  general  recognition  of  its  utility.  Calumnies  and  abuse  of 
the  clergy  have  become  a  less  favourite  topic  for  populai'  ora- 
tory* A  proposal  to  expel  from  our  country  parishes  and  our 
town  districts  all  our  Rectors  and  Curates  would  meet  but  a  feeble  , 
respcaise.  And  this  pause  and  respite  from  attack  is  due  partly 
to  the  absence  of  any  political  antagonism  at  present  between 
the  clergy  and  tlie  populace^  partly  to  the  moderated  tone  of 
religious  controversy  (to  whatever  cause  tliat  moderation  is  to  be 
assigned),  but  chicly  to  the  earnest  yet  temperate  activity  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  nnd  to  a 
general  recognition  of  their  value  and  necessity*  And  this  value 
and  necessity,  in  the  view  of  a  sound  political  philosophy,  is  puo- 
hably  the  following. 

The  individual  man  is  almost  powerless  for  good.  Till  he 
gatiicTs  liis  fellows  round  hira,  concentrates,  and  apportions,  and 
distributes  tlieir  labours,  sul>ordinates  them  to  one  direction,  an<l 
so  furnis  an  organic  body,  he  can  do  nothing.  The  wealth,  the 
might,  the  majesty,  the  liberty  of  the  British  empire  arc  due  not 
U}  the  mere  aggregation  and  activity  of  monads  or  units  of  man- 
kind, but  to  social  bodies,  to  their  internal  conslitution^  tlieir] 
titulti  plica  lion,  their  adaptation  to  their  pimIi^  their  subordination 
to  each  otlier. 

And 
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And  just  as  the  growth  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  germinates 

ind  radiates  from  a  multitude  of  centres,  each  centre  Ijcing  itself 

not  an  atom,  but  a  nucleus  of  atoms,  so  the  healthy  expansion  and 

[growth  of  our  political  society  develops  itself  from  a  multitude 

[of  points,  which  serve  as  centres  to  the  activity  of  individuals, 

md  organises  them  into  masses. 

The  liberty,  which  it  is  the  pride  and  perfection  of  tbc 
l£ngHsh  constitution  to  ensure  for  its  subjects,  is  not  a  licence 
[►without  law,  but  a  freedom  from  external  restrictions  still  con- 
[illed  by  an  internal  morality.  If  you  would  dispense  with  Acts 
of  Parliament  and  a  Police,  you  must  substitute  for  tliem  the 
restrictifms  of  conscience.  All  human  activity  to  be  good  must 
subject  to  law,  but  internal  and  not  external, 
^riiis,  tlien,  is  the  special  function  of  the  English  clergy:  first, 
to  supply  a  multitude  of  centres,  dispersed  and  planted  throughout 
pthe  kingdom,  round  which,  in  every  parish,  the  voluntary  ener- 
gies of  the  citizens  may  be  gathered  and  organised  for  purposes 
l>f  good  ;  and  secondly,  to  infuse  into  all  the  operations  of  the 
Tmpire,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  that  principle  of  elevated 
conscientiousness  which  may  render  external  restriction  wholly 
unnecessary.  This  is  the  abstract  theory  to  be  kept  in  view  both 
by  the  Statesman  and  the  Churchman.  The  English  clergy  are 
essential  instruments  for  tlie  development  and  moral  guidance 
jf  the  Liberty  of  Englishmen*  Th(^y  occupy  the  very  oppo- 
litc  position  to  that  which  is  genemlly  assigned  to  them  by 
iupcrticial  assailants,  who  represent  them  to  the  populace  as 
ae  enemies  of  freedom  and  the  allies  of  despotism.  Rather,  in 
lieir  natural  and  true  functions,  they  are  the  enemies  of  despot- 
sm,  and  the  necessary  all  ies  of  liberty.  And  in  this  light,  while 
tbey  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  their  true  duties,  they  are  also 
be  earnestly  supported  and  encouraged  in  tlicm  by  every 
philosophical  Statesman. 

Before  we  illustrate  this  general  statement  by  a  more  detailed 
oatline  of  the  work  of  the  p^n-ochial  elergr,  and  gather  frrim 
lii»  a  view  of  the  qualities  required  in  them,  the  education 
irhich  they  need,  and  the  sources  from  which  they  are  to  bs 
aipplietl,  let  us  meet  at  once  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  with 
vhich  the  State  is  tempted  to  regard  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Clergy. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  see  garrisoned  and  esta- 
blished throughout  the  country  a  vast  body  of  men  (die  English 
f clergy  at  present  number  between  17,000  and   18,000,  and   that 
^number  is  sadly  Inadequate  to  the  work  which  is  before  them), 
claiming,  und   possessing  authority,  and  power,   which    is  not 
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derived  from  tlae  State,  and  therefore  may  be  turned  a 
But  tLe  Englisli  Church  is  pledged  beyond  any  other  to  h>yalty 
and  obedience,  and  to  abstinence  tVom  wronfj;  interference  with 
the  secular  action  of  the  State,  If  it  abandons  these  principles, 
it  abandons  itself.     Its  authority  must  perish. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  formidable  thing  to  contemplate  the  ^lossi* 
bilily  of  foreiofn  leagues,  and  co-operation  between  the  Clergy  of 
England  and  the  Clergy  of  other  countries,  especially  when  the 
federal  chanicter  of  the  Christian  Church  autliorises  and  enforces 
their  attjaction  and  cohesion.  But  the  sinj[^darly  insulated  posi-  I 
tion  of  the  English  Church,  its  Protestant  doctrines,  its  strongly- 
developed  nationality,  and  the  fundamental  charter  of  its  own 
liberties,  which  rests  upon  the  asserted  independence  of  national 
churchesj  remove  this  alarm. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  formidable  thing  for  the  State  to  contem- 
plate, on   many  occasions,   if  not  a  formal  antagonism,  at  least  i 
a    vast  amount  of   moral    resistance    to    its   schemes    from    the 
influence  of  the  clergy.     But  the  absence  of  any  strong  hand  to  I 
concentrate  and  wield  their  opposition,  the  separation  and  inde* 
pendcnce  of  the  several  Bishoprics,  the  great  variety  of  character  | 
and  principle  maintained  in  the  Episcopate   itself  by  the  nature  J 
of  their  appointment,  the  loose  ties  by  which  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  the  clergy  is  held  together,   their  domestic   relations^ 
which  keep  them   citizens  and   Englishmen  as   well  as  clergy,  I 
and  the  variety  of  classes,  and  types  of  education,  from  wdiich  thej 
clergy  are  supplied — all  these  conditions,  which  exist  nowhere  I 
so  fully  developed  as  in  the   English  Church,  are  an  adequat3l 
security  against  any  continued,  p(*rmancnt,  irrational  antagonism  [ 
of  the  clergy  against  the  State.     Temptirary  estrangement  there  j 
n^ay   be ;  occasional   remonstrances,  even  wide-spread  agitation  I 
at  times  ;  but  diese  are  the  necessary  contingencies  of  a  Constitu* 
tional   System.     They  can  never  amount  to  rebellion,  until  thol 
English  Chmch  abdicates  the  charter  of  its  ]K>wer. 

Two  other  ])eril$,  less  immeiliatcly  ailecting  the  autocracy  ofl 
the  State,  but  very  seriously  imperilling  the  happiness  and  free*1 
dom  of  the  citizen,  may  still  be  imagined  ;  but  each  of  these  is 
adequately  guarded  against  by  the  constitution  of  the  English 
Church. 

First,  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  empire  that 
the  spiritual  teaching,  and  moral  influence,  thus  permitted  to  act 
throughout  the  whole  frame  of  society  should  be  regular,  uniform, 
and  consistent.  Let  the  Clergy  planted  in  our  Parishes  break  up 
into  schools  and  factions,  distract  the  public  by  controversies  and 
novelties,  set  Parish  against  Parish,  ^and  Diocese  against  Dio-j 
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rese,  dail}'  unsettlin*^  helicf  and  disturbing^  usng-cs ;  and  cvcn*a 
loreign  invasion  would  be  scarcely  more  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people  than  this  intestine  conflagration. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  let  the  Clerg'y  be  banded  together  in  one 
vast  conspiracy  to  force  upon  the  country  one  rigid  form  of  dog- 
matism, to  drive  and  ram  down  all  the  natural  expansions  of 
buman  opinion  into  one  shape^  and  that  a  shape  of  their  own 
creation  ;  and  whether  the  result  ivould  be  the  enslavement  of  the 
national  intellect,  or,  what  is  far  more  probable,  a  rebellion  of 
unbelief,  in  either  case  a  terrible  blow  must  be  inflicted  on  the 
empire. 

And,  we  ask,  in  the  whole  range  of  religious  denominations, 
where  is  there  such  sefurity  to  l>e  found  against  l>oth  these 
perils  as  in  the  principles  of  the  English  Church?  It  does  en- 
force upon  ail  its  meinfjcrs,  as  the  condition  of  admission  atjd 
adhesion  to  its  Ixidy,  One  Definite  Faith— its  Creeds ;  but  it  does 
this  with  an  express  and  most  solemn  prohibition  against  any 
alteration  in  that  Faith,  any  addition,  or  any  subtraction  :  a  pro 
kibition  founded  m>t  on  human  opinion,  but  on  p*)siti%*e  divine 
command.  And  it  does  also  impose  up<m  its  Clergy  rertoin 
other  limitations  on  their  teaching — its  Articles — limitations  not 
arbitrarily  or  gmtuitously  invented,  but  rendered  necessary  in  Uiis 
particular  counti*y  by  errors  of  the  day.  But  against  any  rapri- 
iuus  alteration  or  enlargement  of  tliese  limits  upon  the  free 
thought  of  the  clergy  there  stands,  first  the  paralyzation  of  the 
only  legislative  organs,  through  which  such  a  change  could  be 
ffected  ;   and  secondly,   the  strong  and   deep  conviction,  which 

s  so  recently  pronounced  against  the  alteration  of  the  Prayer- 
k.  No  other  religious  community  in  the  world  presents 
If  to  the  Statesman  with  such  securities  at  once  for  uniform 
nd  definite  doctrines,  and  against  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
dogmatism. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  working  of  the  parochial  clergy 
more  in  detail,  and  ask  if  its  functions  Ije  not  properly  descrilDed 
jis  the  development  and  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
Imagine  a  district  such  as  popular  novelists  like  to  describe  as 
a  fit  scene  for  some  tragedy  of  crime ;  an  outskirt,  if  you  will, 
of  some  vast  manufacturing  town,  peopled  with  neglected  and 
abandoned  pauperism,  alternating  between  the  riot  of  high  wages 
and  the  destitution  of  a  famine ;  no  voice  to  warn,  no  band  to 
guide,  no  eye  to  bless  them.  The  Sundays  profaned,  the  homes 
squalid,  the  children  in  rags,  the  streets  echoing  to  blasphemy, 
all  the  odiousness  ijf  vice  flaunting  in  filth,  and  every  face  stamped 
witli  the  seal  of  misery  and  sin.  How  many  such  wildernesses 
are  tbere  in  our  jxjpulous  districts,  calling  with  a  voice  of  agony 
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ft>r  some  fric'nd  to  come  and  help  tiiem,  and  that  friend  th 
chial  clergyman  I  He  comos,  and  what  is  his  first  work  r 
to  obtain  a  plate  for  public  worship ;  to  call  together,  if  only  twa 
or  three,  lur  prayer  and  listening-  to  Goers  word — only  two  or  three^' 
But  here  in  this  voluntary  act,  in  this  first  effort  of  reviving'  free^ 
dom  of  a  soul  strujjsjling  to  shake  oIF  the  fetters  and  slavery  i 
sin,  is  to  be  found  the  germ  and  spring  of  all  the  true  liberty  \ ' 
follows.  This  nucleus  of  an  emancipated  humanity  once  forniedJ 
his  next  step  is  to  open  a  school.  He  can  but  open  his  doors,  can 
but  ofler  instniction ;  he  has  no  power  to  compel — ^all  must  hi 
free,  all  voluntary.  And  what  h  the  object  of  the  school  but 
develop  the  free  agency  of  man,  to  give  liberty  to  intellect  and 
thought,  to  create  power  in  the  indiviflual  mind,  to  raise 
barriers  against  all  oppression  either  of  mind  or  body  ?  There  liav 
indeed  been  systems  of  ctlucation,  very  specious  and  very 
nious,  which  outwanlly  professed  this  cultivation  of  free  intejlii 
gence,  but  really  were  contrived  so  to  entangle  tiie  taste  and  mix 
in  questions  and  fields  of  thought  remote  from  pmctical  life, 
practically  to  enslave,  to  emasculate,  and  to  pamlyse  them,  ~ 
whatever  are  the  shortcomings  and  faihires  of  the  education  i 
vided  by  the  English  Churchj  no  one  ran  lay  this  hypocrisy  to  tia 
charge.  The  school  rising  by  tlie  side  of  every  church  is  an  hooeilp 
faithful  endeavour  to  enlarge,  to  strengthen,  to  liberate,  anl  e^t 
the  powders  of  the  human  mind,  the  freedom  of  Englishmen^ 
freedom  especially  of  the  poor  and  the  depressed.  But  the  schc 
— Professor  Blunt,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  traced  minutely  all 
the  process* ^ — brings  the  clergyman  at  once  into  contact  with  the 
home  ;  the  home,  that  real  elemental  compound  atom — to  use  the 
language  of  science — ^out  of  which  all  political  society,  but 
c tally  the  social  system  of  England,  is  developed.  You  say  thai 
in  the  creation  of  this  element  the  clerg>TDan  has  no  hand,  that  he 
finds  it  already  existing,  that  he  is  not  the  central  influence  roun 
which  it  crystallises.  Is  this  the  case?  Is  not  the  sanctity 
marriage,  its  indissoluble  tie,  its  divine  blessing,  and  its  divine 
obligation,  the  one  grand  talisman  of  domestic  happiness  and 
domestic  virtue  ?  Strip  it  of  this — as  the  State  is  now  strippir 
it — cast  away  the  blessing  at  Ood*s  altar,  and  the  sanction 
God's  word,  break  through  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Creator  of  man  upon  man^s  passions  and  temptations,  coupli 
the  miserable  outcasts  of  the  people  by  a  civil  regbtrar,  and 
ensure  to  them  tlie  unlimited  privilege  of  divorce  upon  con 
dition  of  adultery  or  cmelty,  and  what  becomes  of  the  family  1 
If  no  moral  power  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  passions  whic' 


*  Dlant'f  •  Dttilei  of  the  Parish  Priest/  I-ecS,  Vh,  p*  177, 
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icrinate  th*?  lamilj,  what  must  be  its  end?      And  what  moral 
[power  can  be  found,  except  the  influence  of  relinrion  in  the  hands  of 
a  Christian  Clerj^ry  ?    Even  the  creation  then  of  the  family  depends 
mainly  ujx>n  the  clergyman  ;  and  how  much  also  of  its  purifica- 
I  tion  and  its  direction  I     There    is   the   drunken    husband,    the 
[slattern  wife,  the  nejEflected  children,   the  wastefulness  of  want, 
[the  unloving,  uncheerin^,  unblest,  despairing  aspect  of  a  home 
E>f  poverty  and  sin.     Whose   hand  is  to  unlatch   the  door,  and 
banter  with  a  right  to  speak  words  of  comfort,  and  calls  to  exer- 
tion?   Whose  eye  is  to  throw  light  upon  that  darkness  ?     Whose 
rn^cc  is  to  rouse  shame,  and  encourage  hope,  and  promise  aid, 
land  reinforce  self-respect,  but  that  of  the  parochial  clergyman, 
rho  comes  not  a«5   an   unauthorised  intruder,   but  because  he  u 
sent  f    Few  of  us  realize  the  potency  of  that  one  condition  of  the 
fcthristian  ministry — preaching  because  they  are  sent,  iK'cause  it  is 
r  duty,  their  business,  their  couimissian  ;  and  not  that  officious- 
,  against  which  the  English  mind  rebels  with  singular  repug- 
^Hance^  a  self-pretentious  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of 
others/     But  from  the  family  thus  purified  and  elevated  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  clergyman,  proceed  the  various  other  volun- 
tary organisations,  by  whicli  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  self- 
respect,  and  knowledge,  and  self-control — (all  of  them  dependent 
.on  religion)  and  therefore  true  liberty,  and  real  power — are  deve- 
Mope«l  among  the  jhjot.     The  weekly  pence  saved  from  the  alehouse 
for  the  school,  the  clothing  fund,  the  coal  fund,  the  benefit  sricietj^ 
Ithe  infirmary,  the  burial  club,  the  library,  the  savings-bank,  the 
Imechanics*  institute,  the  lecture-rtwim  ;  even  the  mite,  by  which 
lie  missionary  labours  of  the  Church  are   assisted,  becomes  the 
[-^erm  of  comfort  and  independence  in  our  manufacturing  districts, 
sometimes  even  of  wealth.    And  of  all  these  the  clergyman  is  the 
natural  centre,  the  mainspring,  and  the  guiding  head.     And  to 

*  It  is  ofteji  snppo«ed  tbat  the  felf-institut«d  and  self-auttiorized  exertions  o^ 

ptlier  religious  bcMiies  are  more  aceeptaible  to  ibe  poor  t}i;iu  the  regular  miction  of 

tbe  Cburch  of  EogUud.    We  took  pai&s  fiome  jears  fiDCe  to  subsiaDtiate  aud 

i^erifj  the  following  aiitedote : — A  Clergyman,  from  whom  we  received  the  stare- 

nent,  was  appointed  liy  \m  liisbop  to  act  us  u  sort  of  Ml^ionary  to  the  labourers 

p|f>' "^    '    ' 'r^  II  lattway.     He  interposed  one  day  to  remonstrate  against 

:^pheiiious  language«aud  was  received  with  abuse  aDdTiolence, 

r  he  WAS  not  inttii^Vring  of  himselff  but  wa£  sent  by  the  Bishop, 

^O,  Sir,  if  )ua  ore  sent  by  the  Btiihop.  that  is  another  qoestioo.     We  are  maen 

lobltged   for   hi*   thinking  about  us.     We   took  you    for  a  Methodist  pwwm/ 

[Another  time  he  went  on  a  Sunday  into  one  of  the  huts,  in  which  a  gromp  were 

iihered  toj^etlier,  and  offered  to  read  pray  era  to  them.     All  assente<l  and  knelt 

u  but  oue.  who  rudely  refused  to  kneel*  and  refused  to  remove  his  hat     As 

|a&  the  clergyman  bejran  the  Confession  from  tbe  Pra)er*Book,  he  too  knelt 

B,  beba%'ed  with  decency  and  atcentioti,  and,  as  he  rose  tip  from  his  kiiees* 

tepeated    the  same  observation,—*  O,  Sir,  if  you  are  a  real  derg>inan,  that  is 

inixther  thing;  we  took  yon  for  a  Methodist  parson*' 
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assist  tliera  he  is  brtmglit  into  contact  with  all  tlie  wealthier  ^mrt 
of  his  parishioners — with  the  highest  ranks  of  socictv.  To  these, 
alike,  in  tlieir  homes,  their  plans,  and  objects  of  life,  especially 
their  education,  his  advice  from  the  pulpit,  his  personal  example, 
his  private  ministrations — most  of  all  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow^ — 
become  an  insensible  influence  for  good  ;  purifying  and  sanctifvin^ 
the  atmosphere  of  domestic  life,  brino^ing  a  moral  law  to  bear  u[iua 
all  the  free  and  unrestricted  energies  of  Englishmen  j  and  ihiu 
securing  and  justifying  the  liberty  which  is  claimed  and  conceded 
for  them.  No  one  will  dispute  it.  No  one  in  his  senses  would 
propose  to  eliminate  the  Parochial  Clergy  from  our  social  system. 
If  complaints  are  made  of  them  now,  it  is  not  that  they  are  tciti 
active  in  these  duties,  or  that  these  duties  are  superfluous ;  but 
that  those  who  are  pledged  to  perform  them  are  remiss,  or  inca- 
pable, or  indolent,  or  self-indulgent,  and  do  not  discharge  them. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxlbrd  has  well  observed,  in  one  of  the  remarkable 
*  Addresses '  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, — 

•Nor  IB  it  only  with  such  discords  between  individun!  o 

this  special  duty.     We  ought  to  be  the  reconcilers  of  tL  in 

ditFerencea  which  divide  classes  of  our  pariahionerB, — tei' 
richer  and  More  educated  of  our  people  to  feel  with  a  tnit. 
sympathy  and  respect  for  the  peculjar  trials  and  virtues  of  the  poor 
and  iguorant ;  softening  the  asperities  which  so  naturally  -oin    t)u! 
miuds  of  the  farmers  and  middle  class  as  employers, — and  r 

and  straitened  employers, — towards  their  labourers  and  dci.^  .j..^*..- , 
and  being  often  by  the  side  of  the  labourer  and  the  poor  with  a  \icw 
to  allay  those  many  bitter  thoughts  which  vnM  assail  their  minds 
against  those  above  them  in  worldly  provision.  This  work,  again.  Is 
not  an  easy  one.  It  requires  much  judgment^  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
eircmnfttanccs  of  all  claBses  in  their  details,  and  even  of  tlieir  habits 
of  thought,  and  great  finmiess  also,  to  perform  it  eflFectually*  We  must 
yield  improperly  to  none  if  we  would  succeed.  It  will  not^  for  in- 
stance, really  help  the  poor  man  if  3^0 u  merely  sympathise  with  hii^ 
trials  ;  nay,  you  may  so  do  this  as  to  increase  his  bittemeiSB  i^gainsl 
those  who  seem  to  him  to  eaiuse  them,  and  who  do  not,  pcjrbaps,  ftS 
they  shoidd^  mitigate  their  violence.  To  help  him  in  this  hazd  stnle 
you  mukjt  £u'st,  indeed,  have  mode  him  sm'o  that  you  do  syinp«»tiuBO 
with  him,  hut  then  you  must  dare,  kindly  of  course,  yet  plainly  and 
tirmly  for  his  own  sake,  to  check  las  complaints,  and  to  t«ke  the  side 
of  his  Beeming  oppressors  up  to  the  measure  of  truth,  and  to  mako 
him  feel  that  all  the  suiering  ie  not,  as  he  thinks,  ^vith  himself,  and 
aU  the  wrong  with  them,  but  that  he  too  is  chai^eablo  with  his  share 
of  the  wrong,  as  they  bear  tlieirs  of  the  sufiering.* — pp.  241-2. 

And  now  we  can  understand  something  of  the  class  of  minds 
required  for  such  a  work,  of  the  conditions  which  must  regulate 
their  supply,  and  of  the  training  which  is  to  form  them.     Is  the 
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interest  and  importance  of  tbese  questions  confined  only  to  the 
Clerg-y  themselves,  antl  to  their  Bishops  j  or  is  it  of  vita!  moment 
even  to  the  Statesman  ? 

First,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  required  for  the  func- 
tions of  parochial  clergyman  must  he  one  practically  conversant 
with  society  and  life.  There  must  be  firmness,  gentleness, 
judgment,  common  sense,  administrative  power,  and  also  that 
nameless  charm  and  spell,  by  which  man  is  able  to  gather  others 
round  him  as  round  a  common  centre,  and  to  organise,  and  regu- 
late, and  inspirit  all  their  movements.  There  must,  indeed,  be 
within  the  body  of  tlie  Church,  even  for  parochial  purposes,  deep 
abstract  learning,  and  the  profoundest  piety — learning  and  piety 
which  shrink  instinctively  from  the  rough  work  in  tlae  battle  of 
tbe  world:  but  the  deepest  learning  and  most  earnest  piety  will 
not  enable  men — rather  they  will  too  often  disable  them — for 
parochial  work,  unless  accompanied  by  other  qualifications,  which 
will  not  always  be  found  combined  with  them.  The  parochial 
clergyman  must,  as  all  his  advisers  warn  him,  from  Clirysostom 
and  Aug-ustine  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Mr,  Blunt,  and  Dr, 
Hook,  reserve  to  himself  from  the  absorption  of  business  his 
hours  of  study  and  devotion.  If  he  fails  in  this,  the  fruits  of  his 
lal)ours  and  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  must  wither  an*l  die 
away.  But  his  immediate,  his  special  work,  is  active  com- 
munication with  other  men.  And  without  the  habits  which  fit 
him  for  this — habits  which  are  most  foreign  to  the  recluse  student 
and  the  spiritualised  ascetic — he  is  powerless.  Shyness  and  re- 
ser\'e,  distaste  and  weariness  in  business,  the  want  of  honhommie^ 
difficulty  of  expression,  timidity,  failure  in  practical  knowledge, 
indiscretion,  an  over-addiction  to  tbrms,  fastidiousness,  scrupu- 
losity, defect  of  self-control,  roughness  and  awkwardness  of 
nianner,  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  minds  with  which  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  incapability  of  understanding  or  applying 
those  thousand  little  delicate  managements  and  accommodations, 
which  without  compromise  of  principle  are  yet  required  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  world  ;  all  these  are  hicompatible  with  a 
[«' successful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  Ecclesiastical 
history — not  to  spenk  of  the  records  of  our  parishes — is  replete 
witli  warnings  of  the  evils  which  these  minor  defects  of  cha- 
racter have  brought  upon  the  Church,  even  when  coupled  with 
most  elevated  holiness  and  the  profoundest  theological  intel- 
ligence. 

From  this  fact  follow  several  corollaries.  The  first  is  this : 
If  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  so  incompatible  with 
the  profound  learning,  and  almost  unearthly  saint! iness  and 
withdrawal  from  the  world,  which  constitute  to  so  many  minds 
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the  idoal  of  the  Minister  of  H*?aven,  and  without  wTiich,  n}ft!ii- 
tained  somewhere  or  another   in   the   body  of  the  Church,   the 
Church    cannot   perform    its    functions,    where    are    such    high 
qualidcs  to  be  found  and  how  provided  ?     Provided  they  niu&t 
be.      As  pure  abstract  raathematic*  are  required   for  the  prao^i^ 
tical    application    of   mixetl    mathematics,  so    a   very   accumtt 
Theolog-y  and  a  very  saintly  tone  of  spiritual  life  must  be  alwmjB 
kept  betbre  the  eye«,  and  ready  for  the  warning  and   instrur* 
tioji,  of   the   parochial   clergy*      Both   truth    and  holiness   risk 
defilement — risk,  at    least,  the    lowering   of  their    tone- — by   too 
much  cnllision  with  the  world.     The  hard  labourers,  the  rough 
battlers  with  the  world,  must  see  above  tliem  a  reserved  force  of 
knowledge,   and   a  most   ele^nted    standard  of   spiritual   life,    to 
correct,    and    guide,    and    elevate    themselves.      In  the    Jewish 
Church   there   were   Prophets   as  well   as   Priests;    in   the  eai 
Christian  Church  functionaries  of  various  kinds  supernatural  1] 
inspired,  as  well    as    the   daily   labourers   in   the  vineyard  ; 
later  ages  vast  monastic  lx>dies,   which,  with  all  their  sins  ai 
errors,  kept  the   light  burning  amidst  a  dark  and   dreary  wor! 
In  the   English  Church,  at  present,   where  are  we  to  look   (ttyr 
any    such    provision  ?      Our   Colleges,    Universities,    Cathedral 
bodies  arc  the  natural   localities.     There  we  might  expect  tliat 
when  conti^ovetTsies   arose   u|>on   tlie    faith,  when    the    parochial 
clergy  needed   guidance  or  correction  in   their  theological  per- 
plexities, when  the  world  was  drawing  them   down  too  closely 
into  the  meshes  of  its  own  habits  and  temptations,  voices  might 
be  found  to  sound   the  trumpet,  and  proclaim   the   truth  ;    and 
sanctuaries,  to  which  they  might  for  a  time  retire  to  replume 
their  rulHed  wings  and    Uvea — sanctuaries    by  their    satntUtiess 
and  holiness  fitted  to  lift  up  once  more  to  Heaven  the  wearied,  or 
dazzled,  or  deluded  eye  of  him  who  was  sinking  in  the  rough' 
Imttle  with  the   world.      Perhaps,    were    these  Institutions  mul-' 
tiplied,  and  duly  j>eoplt*d,  and  rightly  administered,  they  would' 
offer  better  and  safer  refuges   and   nurseries  for  the  Prophets  oP 
the  Church  than  any  others  wluch  have  been  rearc*d   since  the 
iirst  days  of  Christianity — ^far  better,   far  safer  than  the  cell  of 
the  anchorite,  or  the  cloister  of  the  monk.     They  are  not  with- 
drawn  too    far  from   the   worhl ;    they  may  be  constructed   and - 

administered  ujion  that  great  type  established  by  Nature  an^^9 
sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  family  and  domestic  life*  Thej^^^ 
involve  social  duties,  and  social  affections — the  great  security 
against  that  over-excitement  and  extravagance,  which  in  retire- 
ment and  seclusitm  are  so  fatal  to  sobriety  both  of  reasf>n  and 
of  leeling.  Our  Colleges,  our  Uni^'ersities,  our  Catliedrals 
will  they,  can  they  even  now — after  all  that  has  been  dime 
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ilesecratc,  and  dismajotle,  and  degrade  them— will  diey,  can  they 
even  now  be  rf3fttot'ed  as  schools  of  the  prophets — the  prophets  of 
the  English  Church  ?  * 

The  second  corollary  is  this :  that  the  supply  of  r)ur  clergy 
must  be  drawn,  as  it  long  has  been^  from  the  more  highly  edu- 
cated classes  of  society — not  from  the  lower.  A  few  years  since  a 
sentiment  rathejrthan  a  jntlgment  was  beginning  to  spread — that  to 
bring  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  Ijome  to  the  pcxjr  we  must 
employ  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor — that  ministers  born  and 
reared  among  the  lower  classes,  and  familiar  with  their  habits  and 
language,  would  be  more  able  to  make  Divine  truth  familiar 
to  them  than  minds  rendered  fastidious  by  superior  cultiva- 
tion and  re&nemenL  There  was  too  much  of  Christian  piety  and 
Chris^an  truth  at  the  root  of  the  suggestion  to  allow  any  one  to 
treat  it  with  indifference.  The  first  Christian  preachers  j^vere 
selected  from  the  poor.  True  \  but  they  were  miraculously  taught, 
miraculously  endowetl,  and  mimculously  guided.  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  in  Cliristiamty,  and  the  poor  are  in  an 
especial  matmer  favoured  bv  the  gift  of  Heaven.  True ;  but 
tbls  only  justifies  the  hope,  that  we  may  find  among  the  poor  as 
well  as  among  the  ricli,  a  Christian  piety  and  grace,  which  may 
fit  the  posaessois  of  it  for  the  office  of  the  Ministry ;  it  does  not 
proi'e  that  poverty  and  want  of  social  elevation  arc  in  themselves 
a  condition  for  its  performance.  Assuredly  a  narrow  and  exclu- 
^ve  association  wiUi  the  upper  classes  does  disqualify  fastidious 
•jninds  for  intercourse  with  the  lower ;  but  this  is  the  fault  of  a 
naitow,  exclusive,  fastidious  education,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by 
improvement  of  education.  And  assuredly  the  English  clergj'  to  a 
vast  and  lamentable  extent  fail  in  striking  home  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  congregations,  especially  in  their  sermons.  It  is  ntit 
that  English  sermons  are  not,  as  a  mass,  well  written,  sensible, 
true,  and  intelligent,  even  eloquent ;  but  they  are  compose*!  as 
writings  rather  than  as  speeches.  Our  instruction  in  these  days 
is  derived  so  much  from  books;,  that  all  proiiuctions  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cast  themselves  into  that  shape.  Now,  the  nature  of 
written  and  of  oral  instruction  is  essendall  v  different-    And  it  is  this 


*  *  f^mpthin^j  Indeed,  of  no  little  importance  has  been  done  toiriir<3s  the  pre- 
#'  !  Theological  Leammg  by  the  recent  multiplication  of  the  Divinity 

I'  ips  at  Oxford,     It  is  to  these  that  we  may  nuturally  look  for  advice 

anrj  in^Tnirtimi  m  ail  those  momentous  Theological  Questions  which  we  must 
ooD«lantly  bo  prepa?^  to  enoomiter.  And  their  value  here  will  be  infinitely  greater 
tlmri  in  .lirt'ct  Theological  Instruction  to  sludenls  in  the  University.  But  if  the 
:i  rs  arc  given  to  those  wliose  time  is  already  occupied,  and  who  cannot 

'i  II selves  to  Theology,  or  who  fail  to  recogniae  it  as  their  first  duty  to 

I  ^  ad  the  mind  of  the  Church  ia  its  controversies  and  struggle^  what  haa 
1  i  by  them? 
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fact  which  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  EnjE^lish  preacher. 
But  this  evil,  again,  has  its  own  correction  :  and  perhaps  an  ineffi- 
cient declaration  of  truth  is  a  less  formidable  evil  than  an  efficient 
inoculation  of  error.  On  the  other  hand  there  stands  the  fact 
that  from  St.  Paul  to  the  most  valuerl  and  influential  ministers  of 
this  day,  ecclesiastical  history  exhibits  in  a  most  striking'  pre- 
ponderance of  instances  the  beneficial  union  of  birth  and  often 
of  high  rank,  of  early  social  advantages  and  general  cultivation  of 
mind,  with  the  more  obviously  necessary  qualifications  of  piety 
aod  self-devotion.  The  practical  experience  of  every  religious 
community  will  attest  that  a  mind  raised  without  early  prepara- 
tion to  the  superior  rank  and  authority  of  a  minister  of  reBgion 
is  tempted  to  lose  its  balance.  It  becomes  morbidly  sensitive  to 
social  slights,  morbidly  pretentious,  self-conscious — incapable  of 
that  quiet,  steady  self-respect  combined  with  respect  for  others, 
which  constitutes  the  tact  and  self-possession  of  a  gentleman, 
and  enables  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and  exercise  his  in- 
iluence  upon  all  classes,  high  or  low,  with  calmness,  delicacy, 
and  firmness.  Tlie  poor  themselves  infinitely  prefer  to  be 
ministered  to  by  gentlemen ;  just  as  the  soldier  likes  to  l>e  led 
by  members  of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up.  If  the  poor  frequent  places  of  worship  to  listen  tu 
teachers  of  their  own  rank,  it  is  not  from  a  preference  of  teachers 
of  this  kind,  but  that  the  service  is  more  exciting,  and  the  lan- 
guage, perhaps,  more  intelligible.  If  in  all  ages  men  of  inferior 
position  ha\^e  been  employed  largely  and  most  beneficially  by 
the  Church  in  her  highest  offices,  these  have  been  men  adopteil 
in  early  youth,  and  reared  up  in  the  liosom  of  vast  institutions, 
or  in  families  of  elevated  rank,  which  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciencies of  birth  by  very  early  training  in  the  habits  and  inter- 
course  of  society.  And  if  a  vital  and  practical  Christiani 
does  (as  assuredly  it  will  do)  raise  up,  even  in  the  huinbl 
cottage,  the  true  and  real  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  by  conimu** 
nicating  a  higher  birth  and  higher  privileges  than  any  earthlv 
aristcicracy  can  impart,  and  does  thus  fit  even  the  poorest 
peasant  for  minl^sterial  duties,  this  is  only  a  confirmation  of 
the  value  of  the  social  rank  itself,  which,  however  imperfectly, 
operates  in  the  same  direction,  and  nurtures  analogous  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Let  us,  indeed,  never  forget  that  nn 
narrow,  presumptuous  exclusiveness — no  arrogant  pretensions  of 
rank  or  blood — are  tolerated  by  Christianity ;  that  the  essential 
principle  of  English  liberty,  and  even  more  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  to  ojien  |^ssages  in  all  the  barriers  and  distinctions  i»f 
social  classes,  by  which  piety  and  w^orth  may  rise  up  freely  froi 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades ;  that  the  Gospel  is  no  reapectei 
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Its;  that  the  upper  classes  in  Enj^land  extend  over  a  far 
er  proportion   of  society  than   in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,    comprehending    not   merely    a   nobility  and    hereditary 
gentry,    but    all    the    learned    professions,   the  army   and   navy, 
k mercantile  houses^  even  wealthy  trades  and  small  independent 
Ifortunes ;    that  all  these  possess  in  their  deg^ree,  and   in  a  very 
^ great  de|S^ree,  that  element  which  is  required  for  men  who  are  to 
be  accustomed  in  their  youth  to  a  certain  position  of  superiority, 
namely,  certain  habits  of  command  and  self-respect,  certain  habits 
of  intercourse  with  jEreneml  society  ;  so  that  in  after-life,   when 
^^called  to  a  position  of  moral  influence  and  professional  elevation, 
^Btliey  may  not   Ik?  as  novices  puffed  up,   or,  as  inex^icrienced  in 
^^command,  be  too  feeble  to  maintain  and  execute  their  oifice. 
^B     But  with  these  facts  lj4:>rne  in  our  minds  we  may  listen  with 
^Kless    impatience  to   the   sceming:ly  worldly  suggestion  (and   yet 
^"  even  the  editor  of  George  Herbert  does  not  despise  it)  that  one 
of  the  essential  conditions  needed  for  the  Church  of  England  is 
that  its  clergy  should  he  supplied  from  its  gentry.      One  prac- 
tical  and   most  important  result   follows    upon    this    condition, 
which   neither  the  Bishop,  nor  the  Statesman,  nor  the  Christian 
can  venture  to  neglect.      Social  position  is  in  England  of  greater 
value  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  in  proportion  to  the 

Pliniversal  struggle  and  recognised  facilities  for  obtaining  it.  It 
|>ossesses  great  attractions,  compensates  for  many  other  defi- 
ciencies.    The  social  rank  of  the  English  clergyman  does  there- 

J fore  draw  into  the  clerical  profession   not  only  many  men  and 

^Hihe  sons  of  men  who  possess  money  but  not  rank,  but  also  many 
^Hirho  possess  both  rank  and  money,  and  desire  only  a  healthy  and 
beneficial   occupation   for  their   lives.      We  are   speaking    as   a 
^^^ractical,  prudent  politician  would  speak — taking  men  and  the 
^■biotives  of  men   as   they   exist.      We   cannot   exclude   from    the 
^Bchoice  of  the  Ministry  as  a  profession   mixed   motives  and   im- 
^^^erfect  feelings ;  and  we  do  believe  that  now,  as  in  former  ages, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  devoted,  most  efficient,  and  self- 
^^ienying  of  the  parochial   clergy   will   be  found  among  men  of 
^Khe  classes  which  we  have  called  the  upper  classes.     Lower  the 
^Hone  and  ]x»sition  of  the  clergy,  degrade  it  in  the  eye  of  society 
^Hby  a  large  infusion  o^  inferior  classes,  and  you  will  cut  off  from 
Its  resources  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  private  wealth,   which 
is  now  expended   within  its   bosom  for  its  spiritual  objects,  but 
some  of  the  highest  and  most  giited  minds  most  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  functions. 

We  now  approach  a  third  corollary  connected  with  that  part 
of  die  subject,  and  one  to  which  we  wish  to  ask  especial  atten- 
tion^— ^the  education  of  the  English    clergy.      It  is  a  question 

of 
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of  irreat  extent     In  whatever   ligbt  the  fimctions  of  the 
are  regardod,  whether  in  their  purely  spiritual  relation^  or  in 
more   secular  contict  witli  the  world,  the  edacation  nhicb 
men  for  them  must  be  carried  back  even  to  chiidhood.      It  mil 
embrace  the   home,  die  school^  the  University,   and  what 
subsec[uent  training  may  be  needed  between  the  Universitr  an 
Ordination,  or  even  after  Ordination*     The  child  is  father  of  th 

the  seeds  sown  even  in  childhood  will  ripen  in  manhc 
irhether  for  good  or  for  eviL     At  no  period  of  life  can  you  con 
aence  the  education  of  the  clergy  so  as  to  disconnect  it  wi 
Bvious  stages  in  the  fbrmadcm  of  character,  and  to  render  i 
matter  of  indifference. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  vision  which  a  devoted 

elevated  piety  calls  up  at  the  thought  of  this  education  for 

Ihe  highest  work  in  which  men   can  be   employed  upon  earthj" 

^and  whith  vision,  here   and  there,  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastic 

history  is  presented  to  us  as  almost  realised*     The  child  broug 

up  on  the  lap  of  an  earthly  mother,  and  imbued  by  her  with 

3ve  of  prayer,  and  the  knowledge  of  Scripture ;  the  boy  guarded 

rom  all   temptations,  and   preserved    in   purity  and   innocence 

ither  in  the  shelter  of  a  religious  home^  or  by  some  miracle  of 

*i"ovidence  through  the  ordeal  of  school ;  the  youth  still  pacing 

on  to    heaven    midst   holy    aspirations,   and    holy    studies,   and 

boly   companions,   repeOing   by   an   internal   saintliness  all   the 

iefilements  of   common   life,    anticipating    in  the  first  days  of 

nanhootl  the  perfections  of  matured  old  age,  and   called  away 

his  pastoral  duties  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  heavenly  crown^ 

irith    faculties  undecayed,  and  without   a  stain  u}M>n    the   bsip- 

tismal  purity,   or  a  violation   of  the    priestly  tow.      Beaiutiftd 

^rision !     NobU  and  glorious  eontemplatiou !     One  to  be  held 

instantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  as  an  idea],  to  which 

it   mo&t  aspire— that  ideal,  without    wliich   tlie    mind  of   mao 

would  sink    down    into  the  low    level    of  common    humani^  I 

yet  one  wliich    no  practical  mind   cogniflant  of  facts  cmn 

lope    to    see    realised,    except    in    a    few    rare    instance^    by 

(almost  a  miracle  from  heaven.     No  I  much  an  we  may  loQg^ 

►earnestly  as  we  may  pray,  that  the  fertilising  streams  of  the 

"Christian  ministry  may  be  fed  only  from  such  pure  and  nn- 

\\y  well  springs,  we  must  be  content  to   take  men  as  thfij 

ire,  and  to  work,  as  the  A 1  might}'  Creator  Himseli  works,  wilb 

ferior  and  imperfect  instruments.     It  may  be  that  for  the  ordi- 

f'nary,    the   daily   work    of   the   Church,    coarser   materials 

nugher  tools  may  be  needed.     To  deal  with  imperfect  men  i 

ay  be  that  imperfect  men  arc  needed.      It  may  be  that  mil 

afcr  than  the  a\  erage  of  human  nature,  with  too  clear  a  con- 
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spiritual  world — too  true  a  knowledg^p  c 
man  depravity — too  keen  a  horror  of  evil— too 
jurute  sjmpathy  with  suifcriiig^too  buroing  an  aspiration  for  a 
better  and  a  happier  scene  than  this  world  offers,  are  unfit 
and  unable  to  iight  the  rough  batde  of  this  life*  One  thing  is 
ill,  that,  when  the  human  mind  is  ripened  for  a  perfect 
it  is  removed  from  earth  ;  that  its  state  therefore  upon 
must  be  a  state  of  iinjierfection  ;  and  that  the  ministry 
the  Churchj  like  every  other  work  intrusted  to  human  hands, 
must  be  carried  on  by  faulty,  imperfect,  nndeveloped  instni- 
€aits.  All  that  we  can  hope  is  to  improve  the  good,  to  lessen 
e  imperfection,  gradually  to  correct  the  faults. 
Let  us  begin  then  with  the  child,  and  with  that  person  to  whom 
e  child  is  more  immediately  intiusted,  and  who  in  a  multitude 
ol  instances  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  future  destination  of 
the  child,  and  esjiecially  in  his  devotion  to  the  ministry.  If  we  do 
not  quote  the  Scriptures,  or  confirm  the  suggestion  by  ecclesias- 
tical biography,  it  is  only  because  in  these  pages  we  do  not  wish 
to  trespass  too  much  upon  holy  ground.  But  we  will  urge  upon 
11  mothers,  that  upon  their  religious  influence  with  the  child, 
ciaily  upon  his  early  instruction  in  the  Bible  by  a  mother's 
and  voice,  more  than  upon  any  4)ther  agency,  the  supply  of 
clergy  must  depend.  The  healthy  bias  or  the  poisonous 
int  contracted  in  childhood  must  sink  deep  ;  no  subsequent 
ucation,  perhaps,  will  ever  entirely  eradicate  it  It  is  the 
ther  who  is  most  powerful  to  communicate  it,  because  from 
must  radiate  that  warmth  of  love  which  softens  the  heart 
forms  the  character.  If  the  mother  neglects  her  duty  to 
e  child,  no  schools,  or  colleges,  or  unirersities,  or  discipline 
<rf  lile,  can  thoroughly  repair  the  loss  to  him.  If  she  looks  for- 
ward^ as  in  so  many  instances  she  does,  with  the  hope  and 
ayer  that  her  child  may  become  a  Christian  minister,  she  must 
her  part,  and  that  part  a  most  vital  one,  in  his  education, 
let  her  beware,  lest  the  earnestness  of  her  wishes,  and  the 
.wfiil  sense  of  her  responsibility  (for  to  careless,  irreligious 
diers  it  would  be  idle  to  s}K?ak),  lead  her  to  mar  her  work 
iPTCi>e3tcitement,  over-training,  over-inspection.  This  is  the 
danger  in  all  religious  education,  but  especially  in  rcli- 
^lolis  education  by  a  parents  It  is  a  fact,  which  any  one  couhl 
ait^st  who  has  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience  of  young 
men  (strange  as  it  may  sound,  and  juconsistcTit  even  wilih 
the  Oivine  promise),  that  the  worst  and  most  hopeless  cases  of 
demoralization  in  youth  may  often  be  found  in  the  whis  of 
moat  religious  parents,  and  in  homes  where  the  atmosphere 
turn  l>een  nioat  potently  charged  with  religious  excitement.     And 
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the  cause  is  this:    that  children's  minds  (and  the  same  thin 

t-may   be  said   of  boys  and  youths)  are  not  capable   of  unde 

standing-,    or   appreciating,    or   assimilating^   themselves   to 

lame  advanced    and    sublimed    tone   of   piet>%   which    may 

natural   and  necessary  to  the  adult     The  minds  in   childhood 

and  in  youth,  most  healthy,  most  fuJI  of  promise,  are  also  pionett 

to  reserve,  most    simple^  most  quiet,    most  unobtrusive ;    leaat 

capable  f>f  expressing,  or  of  affecting  strong  feeling,  or  of  con 

municatinjEi^   with    older   minds    \i\\on  subjects  which,    perbap 

•.most   nearly   touch   their  heart.      The  anxious,   earnest    parea 

Lwith  his  eyes  opened  to  die  real  awfulness  of  the  world  in  whic 

[te  lives,  is  troubled  and  alarmed,   when,  in  his  child's  condud 

he  reads  no  external  sign  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  find 

a   bar  opposed  to  any   real   spiritual   communication  with   tbitf 

child's  inmost  thoughts.     Then  be  is  tempted  to  call  forth- 

! possible    even   to   force — in   the    child  some  sign  and   outwa 

manifestation  of  religion.     He  tries   to  work  upon   its   feelii 

r — to  compel    external    acts — to    put  excited    language    into 

louth.      All  this   is  equally   true  of  the  child,  and  the 

fid  the    young  man  ;    and   it  is  equally  true  of  both  extreu 

^tendencies,  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  moderation  of  the 

ilngUsh  Church,      The  result  is,  that,  if  feelings  are  thus  evoked^ 

they  soon    become  chilled    and   exhausted ;    the  arts   sink   iaiO 

|fi>rma1ism,  the   language  is  hypocrisy,  and   the  whole   mind  is 

strangecl  and  disgusted  with  religion,  and  never  recovers.   Qniet- 

[ness,  simplicity,,  reserve,  delicacy,  absolute  truthfulness  and  sin- 

Icerity,  the  exclusion  of  anything  approaching  to  afiectatioo  or 

i-tinreality,  contentedness  with  small  eifects  in  the  day  of  small 

I  things,    pati<»nce,    gentleness,    gratitude,    faith    and    trust    in    a 

►  higher  Power,  which  is  educating  the  child  within,  while  we 

can  only   act    on    it  from   withtmt,   and    a    deep  philosophical 

[penetration  into  the  real   process  of  education,  by  which  habil 

lare  formed    in  a  sphere  of  petty   relations  and   petty   duties  f<l 

Ithe   full  subsequent  discharge  of  them  in  a  concentric   world 

^infinitely    vaster ; — these  are  the  lessons  to  be  impressed   upOQ 

the   parent,   and  especially  upon  the  mother,   who  would 

up  her  child  for  Holy  Orders,      Put  no  excited  language  into 

(mouth  ;  seek  not  to  engage  him   too  directly  in  matters  abov 

'  his  reach  ;  do  not   force  him   to   long   religious  services ;   ke 

him  carefully  from  the  slightest  taint  of  party  spirit ;  set  befoK 

hiin   unpretendingly,    if   possible    unconsciously,   the    beauty  of 

Christianity   by  the  example  of  a  Christian  life ;  guard  against 

all  suspicion  of  unreality  or  affectation  in   your  own  religion ; 

g  sweeten  all  his  study  of  the  Scripture,  or  attention  to  the  outward 

luties  of  religion^  by  whatever  can  innocently  interest  and  engage 
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a  child,  especially  by  your  own  affection.  Let  him  perceive, 
though  it  be  only  through  a  veil  and  indistinctly,  some  faint 
image  of  the  grand  objects  and  awful  persons  which  must  fill 
and  engross  his  mind  when  raised  to  maturity  ;  but  be  content 
with  the  indistinctness,  and  fix  the  attention  mainl}^  on  the  per- 
formance of  practical  duties,  the  internal  strug'g'ie  to  do  what  is 
not  pleasant,  as  an  act  ui  obedience,  and  as  a  religious  duty  to  an 
unseen  Parent,  Quietness,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  practical 
example,  patience,  and  faith  I  these  are  the  grand  lessons  for 
parents  who  would  educate  the  clergy  from  their  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Thus  it  was  that  the  highest  and  noblest  of  Christian 
ministers  and  Christian  saints  have  traced  the  germ  of  all  their 
blessings  to  the  early  teaching  and  influence  of  a  mother. 
Neander  has  observed  the  fact.* 

And  now  the  child  must  part  from  home  and  pass  through 
his  first  and  most  fearful  ordeal,  the  school  detached  from  his 
home.  How,  then,  will  the  Church  endeavour  to  make  provision 
for  her  future  minister  in  this  great  trial?  One  fact  (it  is  the 
fourth  coridlarv,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  practical  view 
here  taken  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy)  is  this :  that  from  home 
the  l)ov  must  be  separated,  and  to  school  he  must  be  sent.  We 
all  know  how  the  most  religious  and  Christian  minded  parents 
shrink  from  this  necessity  ;  how  earnestly  they  long  to  shelter 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  of  the  child, 
under  their  own  wing ;  how  they  dread  the  temptations  and 
contamination  of  a  schooh  But,  alas  1  there  is  a  stern  and  uni- 
versal law  of  Nature  commanding  the  separation.  No  propagated 
life  can  be  fully  developed  till  it  is  severed  from  its  parent  stock. 
*  All  life,  that  lives  to  thrive, 

Must  sever  from  its  birthplace  and  its  rest ; 
Bees  from  the  swaimiiig  hive, 

Foals  froln  theii-  dam,  and  eaglets  fxom  their  nest. 

Steel  mriet  the  eapling  lop, 

Ere  sunk  iu  eailh  its  fibres  fresh  will  root ; 
Mast  from  the  oak-tree  drop, 

Ere  forost  monarchs  from  the  seed  ctm  shoot. 

E'en  golden  stars,  they  say» 

Were  shower'd  in  sparkles  from  their  parent  buu  ; 
And  Death  on  worlds  would  lay 

His  hand,  in  nigher  orbits  if  they  run. 

Tlie  embryo  from  the  womb, 

The  infiemt  from  the  breast  must  soon  be  won ; 
The  Bohoolboy  weep  from  homo, 

And  manhood  raise  a  roof- tree  all  hifi  own.^ 
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Ko  hope  of  dielteniijB:  wemkneKs^  or  of  |iHBiiiii|^  pmiti;  cmi~ 

iy  OS  in  eodnn^oasin^  to  evade  thiA  foodftiBeiital  and  oniwail 

iw  m  the  propiM^tttioQ  of  life. 

But  with  the  prmcdcal  duties  of  ike  daf7»m  hdum^  n%  tlir 

tj  of  ooalormtiig'  to  this  lair  becomes  still  more  olnriovi. 

His  life  will  be  cut  in  the  world ;  his  dnties  wiU  bria^  him  lolo 

cvinlact  with  mil  the  rsrious  farms  of  hnmsmtj,  moA  whtJmmM 

tj.    The  knowledge  of  man,  and  the  habit  of  commuiiii  alipg 

itfa  maii^  uid  of  inBuencing  man,  most  be  one  of  his  Bflit 

lessons.     The  whole  action  of  the  CSwrch  Qpan  the 

rorld  is  the  gold  tog,  teaching,  inspiring',  oorrectiBg  man*     AaA 

Gfto  a  clergyman  be  an  efiieient  instmtnent  in  her  hand,  if 

Lhe   knows  nothing  of  man?      But  the  school^  if  it  be  HgWjr 

)  formod,  formed  upon  the  great  outlines  of  our  public  schrtihi 

rwill   be  a  sort  of  microoosixu      Its  Biagnitnde  wiU  «nihcsce  s 

efficient  rariety  of  minds  and  classes,     /if  tntemo/  seyyooef* 

kj   hoyB   (and    this    is   the   grand    distinction    betwc«a  % 

jitiblic  and  a  private  school)  will  call  forth  an  amoant  ef  tact, 

of   administrative  power,   of  obsenration  of  cfaaracliirf  we  lad 

Imost  said    of    political    wisdom — at   tlie    least   of  practicil 

tideiice,    self-control,    and    saimd    judgment,    which    wwdU 

insase  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  real  woiking  of  sadi  a 

system.     It  is  acknowledged  in  otlier  professic 

.  the  army.     Take  one  boy  from  his  home,  and  another  1 

upper  part  of  a  public  school,  and  place  them  in  any 

imand  ;  and  the  diiTereoce  is  seen  at  oDce«  One  ItliV'] 
place  immediately,  vaults  as  it  were  into  his  saddle  as 
accustomed  to  his  seat.  The  other  is  shy,  timid,  reserved, 
tidious,  incapable  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  acts  aod 
language  of  others,  sure  to  involve  himself  in  awkwardness  \ 
difficulties,  and  to  mar  the  best  intended  labours  by  that  wldi^ 
sounds  so  small  a  faulty  and  yet  is  so  trentendous  a  calami: 
want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact.  Waterloo  was  won  in 
plajing-fitdds  of  Eton,  This  was  tlie  dictum  of  a  VVellingti 
It  emb<xlies  all  that  we*  want  to  enforce  here,  the  necessity^ 
a  public  school  education  for  our  clergy,  as  well  as  for 
army.  And  therefore  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  thing  that 
schools  (such  as  Marlborough  College)  which  have  reccn 
been  formed  with  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  wants| 
the  Church,  and  to  the  future  supply  of  its  ministry,  should 
planned  generally  upon  the  public  school  theory.  This  \ 
to  be  distinctly  avowed  as  an  essential  feature  in  their 
stitution*  How  far  it  is  soccessfuUy  carried  out  we  are  not 
sulBciently  acquainted  with  them  to  judge.  Those  who  kn 
best  the  internal  working  and   mystery  of  great  public  scha 
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irill  hesitate  most  to  form  any  judjE^ment  from  mere  outward 
reports  or  appearanceft.  But  the  principle  of  governing  tke 
school  through  the  boys,  of  establishing'  and  maintaining  a  sound 
and  well-tampered  monitorial  or  prcfectoriai  system,  carefully 
ins^redy  and  guided  and  supported  by  the  master^  the  removal  as 
far  ais  possible  of  restraints,  the  tnistiiig  as  much  as  possible  to 
4he  boys'  honour,  the  abolition  of  everything  like  espionage  or 
^  ictoug  sun^eillance,  the  free  action  and  development  of 
i)03ash  energy'  in  their  games,  the  cultivation  of  that  patriotUm 
of  boyhood,  that  'esprit  de  corps'  wliich  attaches  them  with  j>ride 
and  aifection  to  the  place  of  their  education— everythinja:,  in  fact, 
which  can  ^ive  scope  and  exercise  to  all  those  afiectifnis,  and 
habits,  and  duties,  which  as  men  tliey  will  hereafter  be  called  on 
to  exercise  in  their  parish  or  their  diocese — all  this  is  involved 
in  the  true  idea  of  a  public  school,  and  must  be  carefully 
tifaerished  and  secured  in  any  new  institution  which  professes  to 
educate  our  boys  for  our  English  Church.  And  these  schrxils,  in 
Imitting  to  them  a  large  number  of  those  who  could  not  afford 
e  expense  of  Winchester,  or  Eton,  or  Harrow,  and  who  might, 
e,  though  wrongly,  be  assumed  to  l>e  drawn  from  the  lower 
of  society,  may  also  perform  a  m€>st  salutary  function,  such 
as  was  discharged  by  the  great  monastic  bodies  of  the  middle  ages, 
^Those  bodies  possessed  an  aristocratical  character  of  their  own. 
'^hey  had  pnver,  wealth,  dignity,  position,  habits  of  conunand, 
hich  they  imjiarted  in  degree  to  all  their  members.  They 
pplied,  therefore,  an  aristocratical  clement  (we  mean  by  the 
rd  not  an  element  of  mere  outward,  selfish  ele%*ation,  but  an 
sense  of  self-respect,  and  habit  of  command)  where 
rurally  it  was  deficient,  even  to  the  pm>rcst  and  the  meanest. 
They  brfnight  the  poor  into  contact  with  the  rich,  and  wrapt 
them  both  in  the  same  mantle  of  autliority  and  dignity.  So  let 
116  make  these  new  Public  Schools  great  institutions,  institutions 
of  which  their  members  may  all  be  proud,  and  the  effect  will 
be  most  salutar)\  It  will  inspire,  even  in  the  sons  of  the  poor,  a 
•elf-respect  and  self-confidence  which  will  not  only  enable  them 
to  take  their  stand  hereal'tcr  firmly  and  coiusstently  in  the 
maintcaance  of  communication  with  the  upper  ranks,  but  will 
exclude  to  a  great  degree  that  bitterness  of  disc  on  ten  t^  that 
iliating  sense  of  disparity,  that  rebellion  against  the  fastidious- 
of  social  exclusiveness,  which  often  tears  society  to  pieces  far 
Lore  than  strtiggles  for  higher  objects^  and  which  is  especially 
1o  be  dreaded  when  combined  with  the  |K)Ssession  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  authority.  Take  a  poor  aud  clever  boy  from  a  cottage, 
ttimulate  his  talents,  and  educate  him,  not  in  a  noble,  manly 
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English  public  school,  but  in  a  very  different  atmosphere,  wfc 
there  is  nothing  to  elevate,  or  refine,  or  attract ;  then  put  him  i 
a  position   of  great  spiritual   power,  where,    nevertheless^ 
want  of  manner,  and  want  of  tact,  and  want  of  habits  of  aocie 
and  self-res]iert,  and   self-confidence,  he  finds  a   barrier  betwe 
himself  and   the  higher  classes  of  the  laity ;   and,  should  s\A 
cases  become  very  common,  the  evil  spirit  thus  engendered  will  be 
fatnl  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation.     The  example  of  1* 
Komish  priesthood  in  Ireland,  educated  in  former  days  at  Ma 
nooth,  is  an  instance  before  our  eyes.      We  cannot  help  believij 
that  a  very  great  change  for  the  better  has  within   the  last  f6| 
years  taken  place,  under  what  management  we  do  not  venture  1 
conjecture.     But  every  lover,  whether  of  England  or  of  Ircla 
would   rejoice  to  think   that  the   Romish  priesthood   of  Iieh 
were  becoming  a  Ixidy,  such  as  they  were  before  Ma>Tiooth 
first  established,  and  capable   by  their  births  and   manner, 
lil>eral   education  of  maintaining  a   rank  and  position  in  evcij' 
class  of  society. 

Thus  far  we  have  pleaded  for  a  public  school  education  for  thf 
English  clergy  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  stamping  up 
them  in  boyhood  a  manly,  practical,  sensible  English  charac 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  engaging  in  the  practical  toil 
clergyman,  not  merely  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  with  tact,  and 
jodgment,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

But  at  once  there  rises  up  another  view,  and  another  infiue 
of  a  public-school  education*  How  many  of  the  best 
are  unwilling  to  commit  any  son  (least  of  all,  one  whom 
would  devote  and  dedicate  from  his  childhood  to  a  holy  rail 
to  the  temptations  and  licence  of  a  public  school  I  Who,  i 
the  most  solier  and  practical  view  of  the  ministerial  office,  will 
dare  to  contemplate  such  a  discipline  and  trial  as  part  uft*~ 
necessary  preparation  for  a  clergy man*s  life,  without  offering 
earnest  remonstrance  and  prayer  to  those  on  whom  the  resf 
biJity  rests,  that  everything  which  is  possible  should  be  do 
not  to  suppress  the  liberty,  or  extinguish  the  self-government,! 
fetter  the  invaluable  activity  of  l>oyhood,  but  to  superinduce  uf 
this  basis  so  much  oi  watchfulness  and  care  over  the  gene 
system,  of  personal  interest  in  the  individual  boy,  of  affectionati, 
fatherly  communication  with  him,  as  may  carry  him  safely 
the  necessary  trial  ?  One  thing  is  clear,  that  noUiiJig  can 
elude  from  any  collection  of  boys  a  vast  amount  of  eviL 
are  human  beings.  They  bear  within  them  all  the  seeds  it 
evil  which  are  engendered  in  our  common  humanity »  Thef 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  controlling  their  passions,  m 


prcn  of  coficealing  them.  Unless  some  more  than  ordinary  skill 
has  impressed  upon  the  public  opinion  of  that  boyish  world  a 
higher  tone  than  boys  can  create  of  themselves,  the  fermentation 
of  the  mass  will  quicken  and  stimulate  the  poison.  There  must 
be  freedom,  must  be  indejiendence,  must  be  removal  from  the 
immeiliate  eye  of  the  master,  must  be  hours  when  no  control 
is  oveT  tnem  except  that  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  boy,  and  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  fellow 
boys.  Attempt  to  suppress  this  freedom  (it  is  the  first  thought 
which  tempts  the  anxious  master),  and  the  whole  value  of  the 
education  is  lost.  But  in  that  freedom,  in  that  withdrawal  from 
the  guiding  eye,  and  the  protecting  arm»  how  many  souls  have 
perished  1 

Let  us  not  think  to  lessen  the  risk  by  placing  the  boy  in 
a  smaller  schwil,  or  under  what  is  called  private  and  domestic 
education,  A  smaller  and  private  school,  however  excellent 
the  individual  who  directs  it,  involves  the  same  danger,  but 
with  far  few^er  chances  of  escape  from  it.  The  only  security  for 
the  good  government  of  boys  must  be  found  in  their  internal 
government  by  themselves,  by  a  fixed  constitution,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  high  tone  of  public  opinion  among  them — a 
public  opinion  of  boys,  and  not  of  men,  for  boys  are  governed 
by  boys  and  not  by  men.  To  establish  this  requires  time,  prece- 
dent, an  inheritance  of  principles  and  practices,  a  firm  foundation 
of  permanence,  a  sense  that  the  rode  of  laws  thus  laid  dow^n  by 
prescription  and  usage  is  the  heirloom  uf  the  place,  not  the 
momentary  creation  of  an  individuaL  Human  nature,  and  the 
vices  and  temptations  of  human  nature,  will  be  as  strong  in  a 
private  and  a  small  school  as  in  a  public  and  a  large  one,  but 
without  the  same  checks,  and  the  same  corrections.  Private 
tuition  is  still  worse :  it  possesses  for  the  boy  all  the  defects  of 
home  education  with  few  of  its  advantages.  No  plant  can  be 
reared  for  healthy  growth  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  hothouse. 

No,  with  all  the  dangers  and  evils  of  our  public  schools,  to 
these  we  must  look.  But  how  are  these  dangers  and  evils  to  be 
avoided  ?  Some  of  them  we  must  be  content  to  bear  witli.  Some 
amount  of  evil  in  a  school,  as  in  the  world,  is  necessary  to  open  a 
field  for  trial  and  resistance.  A  public  school  selected  from 
angelic  boys  {if  such  a  phenomenon  could  be  found)  would  form 
a  very  ba<l  place  of  discipline  for  human  boys,  and  for  human 
clergymen.  There  must  be  occasional  cruelty,  occasional  deceit, 
occasional  disobedience,  occasional  idleness,  occasional  extrava- 
gance, occasional  profaneness,  occasional  bullying,  occasional  vice 
of  all  kinds.  A  judicious  head-master  will  never  attempt  wholly 
to  weed  a  public  school  of  these  tares.     They  must  be  patiently 
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endured^  tenderly  corrected,  and  prevcBted  from  spreading, 
in  a  certain  prop<irtion  they  are  the  very  conditions  of  a  schi 
as  sickness  is  d:ie  condition  of  a  hospitaL  Nay,  tliey^  are  e 
useful  and  salutary.  Without  the  temptatians,  the  discipU 
the  antagonism,  and  the  punishment  of  evil,  good  could  never 
be  developed  either  in  the  boy  or  the  man ;  and  Nature  bappiljr 
provides  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  even  where  the  good 
succumbs  to  the  evil,  no  fatal  or  permanent  mischief  is  done 
the  mi  ml.  A  lesson  in  boyhood  is  learnt,  often  by  serious 
but  not  hy  loss  of  limb.  The  punishments  of  Nature  upon  the 
sins  of  boyhood  are  indeed  most  severe,  severe  in  their  amount 
suUering  (we  are  not  thinhing  of  bodily  pain,  the  very  least 
all,  but  of  the  sufferings  of  conscience,  and  the  wounds  to  feelingfi 
which  in  boys  are  most  acute),  but  such  punishments  do 
taint  the  blood.  Boys  learn  to  stand  upright  by  heavy  falls, 
the  falls,  like  those  of  lunatics,  are  contrived  by  a  Providend; 
Hand  to  happen  in  padded  rooms,  upon  cushioned  floors.  So 
at  least  it  is  with  many  of  the  follies,  and  faults^  and  even 
sins  of  b<7yhood.  But  there  are  other  sins  in  boyhood,  iuiinitel 
mare  serious;  and  until  our  public  schools  can  grapple  wii 
and  banish  these,  their  work  cannot  be  done.  The  purity 
boyhood— how  is  this  to  be  preserved  and  guarded  through 
ordeal  of  a  public  education  ?  This  grand  question  is  not 
question  for  these  pages :  it  is  one  for  the  consciences,  the  Intel*" 
lects,  the  prayers,  the  earnest  unremitting  associated  exertions 
those  good  and  powerful  minds  which  are  presiding  over 
public  schoolsL  In  some  cases  it  may  seem  to  be  answered 
the  proximity  of  home  to  the  school.  A  good  public  sc 
within  reach  of  the  home  has  many  advantages,  as  also  it 
many  flisad vantages.  But  even  in  the  great  schools,  where 
are  wholly  domiciled,  we  believe  that  a  happier  system  of 
guardianship  might  remove  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  e^ 
influence  produced  by  an  ill  regulated  boyhood,  which  det 
young  men  from  devoting  themselves  to  Holy  Orders^  which 
disturbaif  and  enfeebles,  and  often  paralyses  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy,  which  lowers  and  chills  the  whole  tone  of  their  spiri 
life,  and  disables  them  from  grappling  boldly  and  effectually  with. ' 
the  worst  sins  of  manhood. 

ITiese  evils  are  not  to  be  encountered  by  that  ix>ugh  and 
potent  instrument  of  spiritual  control,  which  seems  to  He  so 
ready  for  our  hands  in  the  magazines  of  Romanism.  It  is  not 
be  met  or  eradicated  by  the  Romish  Confessional.  We  welLl 
know  how  good  ami  earnest  minds,  under  the  sense  of  a  gigantic 
evil,  and  witli  the  feebleness  of  their  existing  resources,  mav  be 
tempted  to  recur  to  this*     How  well  it  seems  to  facilitate'  the 
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amd  secure  tbo  object  I  But  no  remedy  for  evil,  wUIclt 
I9  tiic  prijuttry  laws  of  our  moral  nature,  can  be  ulti- 
mslvly  «aie.  It  is  not  the  outcry  of  »  mob,  or  tbe  jealous  preju- 
dieea  of  Engliahmei^  or  tlie  bigoted  self-will — ^if  so  you  choose 
to  call  it — of  an  extrnva^nt  Prot^timtism,  which  raises  thd 
protest  against  iutroducin^  into  a  public  school  the  system  of  the 
Homish  ConfessiotiaL  It  is  comtnou  sense,  true  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  high  views  of  tlie  scope  of  education,  the 
warning  of  God  tliniself^  that  bids  us  beware  of  any  system 
which  brrakt  down  the  barriers  of  reserve  that  God  has  Himself 
interposed  between  man  and  maxi — any  system  which  enslaves^ 
the  boy  to  the  teacher,  instead  of  freeing  the  boy  from  himself^, 
and  xaisiog  him  to  a  level  with  his  teacher ;  any  system  which 
enfeebles  and  at  last  paralyses  that  Belf-reliance  and  self-exertioo 
which  it  is  the  very  end  of  education  to  develop;  any  system 
which  can  only  be  maintained  by  its  necessary  bribe  of  a 
conscience^earing  licence  of  absolution,  and  which  will  iji- 
fallibly  result  in  a  general  corruption  and  degradation  o(  xho 
whole  morality  of  society.  God  forbid  that  the  Romtsh  confes* 
sional  should  ever  be  introduceil  into  any  of  our  public  schools  I 
Another  warning  is  one  beyond  all  others  needed  in  the 
prosent  day,  when  the  recoil  from  previous  neglect  of  tlie  reli» 
gioiis  element  in  our  public  schools  threatens  us  with  the  risk  of 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  Alt  that  was  said  before  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  mother  to  the  child  must  be  applied  to 
the  religious  atmosphere  breathed  into  our  public  schools.  Truth- 
fulness, earnestness,  reality,  and,  ab<*ve  all,  simplicity,  quietness, 
and  reserve,  must  pervade  it  alL  It  must  contain  no  wns  ;  that 
is,  no  signs  of  self-conceit,  or  party  «pirity  or  unauthorised  expe*- 
riments,  or  private  individual  theories.  All  must  be  sanctioned 
by  legitimate  authority,  conformed  to  ordinary  usage,  without 
affectation,  formality,  excitement,  or  pretension.  If  there  is  one 
weak  point  in  a  system,  or  a  man,  which  a  boy  instinctively 
-.delBcts^  shrinks  from,  and  reljels  against  with  disgust,  it  is 
Ik&ciation,  unreality.  He  will  cheerfully  attend  Church  services, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acquiesced  in  the  reading  of  tUe 
pi»yter  for  the  Church  ^Iilitant  iu  his  parish  Church,  the  moment 
he  perceives  that  it  is  Ofldioped  by  projx?r  autliority.  He  will  not 
be  disgusted  with  religious  teaching,  diough  ho  may  not  be. 
impressed  by  it,  if  it  be  simple  and  real;  but  lie  caimot  bear 
excited  appeals  to  his  feelings,  demands  upon  his  outward 
demonstration  of  them,  tricks  and  contrivances  tt>  stimulate  devo- 
tion, or  anything  like  acting.  The  whole  system  of  the  schfiol 
niMSt  be  imbued  with  religion^  but  it  must  be  the  religion  of  the 
Eagiish  Church — ^calm,  simple,  sober,  and  sincere. 
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Aguin,  we  would  warn  most  earnestly  those  new  Instltatioits^' 
of  which  perhaps  the  leading  idea  and  feature  may  be  traced 
to  a  hope  tliat  they  will  act  as  seminaries  for  a  future  clet^; 
and  in  which,  therefore,  religious  ordinances  and  religious  instruc- 
tion are  most  ftilly  developed — not  to  rely  on  these^  however 
simple  and  real  they  may  be,  and  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Churchy  and  to  the  temper  of  natural  boyhood — not  to 
rely  on  these  as  a  means  of  excluding  or  correcting  odl,  unJess 
they  are  accompanied  by  such  an  internal  disciplinary  influence 
on  the  boys,  such  a  tone  of  public  opinion  among  them,  and  such 
a  personal  and  individual  symjmthy,  as  will  prove  a  most  powerful 
auxiliary.  You  may  venture,  without  danger,  to  build  a  church, 
or  to  carry  on  the  services  of  the  Church,  among  a  most  vitiated 
populace,  even  though  unaided  by  a  police,  because  none  will 
come  to  the  church  but  those  who  are  voluntarily  drawn  to  it. 
You  will  make  no  h>7K>cri tes.  But  enforce  daily  services  of  the 
Church  in  a  public  school,  inWtc  boys  to  a  weekly  CommimioOf 
drench  them  with  religious  instruction,  multiply  around  them 
the  outward  signs  and  forms  of  religion,  while  still  within  the 
school,  undetected  by  the  master,  all  the  sins  of  boyhood  are 
indulged;  and  you  will  create  a  calhiu  attd  depraved  class  of 
mindH,  If  you  cannot  keep  down  the  cruelty  of  bullying,  da 
not  bring  the  bully  and  his  victim  to  kneel  side  by  side  at  the 
altar.  If  you  cannot  trust  to  the  honour  of  your  boys  to  keep 
out  deceit,  and  lying,  and  all  the  wretched  tricks  and  impostures 
of  the  schoollxjy,  do  not  multiply  sermons,  or  lectures  upon 
religion.  Their  consciences  will  only  become,  first  distracted, 
then  searctl  by  the  perjietual  struggle  needed  to  resist  repentance. 
Religion,  aidetl  by  moral  influence,  will  do  much — or  rather, 
moral  influence  without  it  can  do  nothing ;  but  if  the  moral  ich^J 
fluence  is  lost,  the  attempt  to  employ  religion  will  harden,  d<^^| 
purify,  the  heart,  ^^ 

Again,  the  experience  of  all  will  guard  them  against  the 
delusion  that  the  Chaj>el,  and  the  Service,  and  the  Bible,  and 
the  Sunday,  and  the  Sermon,  are  the  only,  are  even  the  chief 
instruments  and  occasions  for  religious  instruction.  As  with  the 
mother,  so  with  the  school — the  indirect,  insensible,  incidental, 
momentar)^  teaching  of  daily  life  is  a  thousand  times  mure  effitT*- 
cious  than  any  stated  and  formalised  endeavours.  As  die  paro<^M 
chial  visiting  is  the  basis,  the  really  efficacious  portion  of  tb^^| 
clergyman'  s  work,  so  the  practical  religion,  which  is  insensibly 
learnt  and  taught  ^over  the  grammar  lesson,  in  the  playground, 
at  the  meals,  in  die  passing  look,  the  brief  word,  the  meaning 
smile,  the  casual  hint,  the  petty  example  and  petty  warning,  widi 
which  the  daily  intercourse  of  a  master — at  once  sensible  ami 
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relig-ious — with  his  boys,  even  witli  the  boys  of  a  great  public 
school,  will  be  charjs^eti, — all  this  will  create  far  more  lasting^ 
impressions,  antt  spread  an  infinitely  vaster  circle  of  good,  than 
the  most  sf>Iemn  of  Services,  and  the  most  clociuent  of  Sermons. 
If  one  thing  more  than  another  reveals  the  deep  ignorance  which 
really  prevails  of  the  working  of  religion,  of  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  the  character  of  boys,  it  is  the  dream  that  religious 
teaching  may  he  eliminateil  from  the  daily  task,  and  secular 
instruction,  and  yet  be  taught  efficiently  in  some  reserved  and 
exclusive  hour.  If  religion  is  to  influence  us  at  all,  it  must 
permeate,  and  steep,  as  it  were,  the  whole  tissue  of  our  life.  You 
CAODOt  administer  it  in  doses.  It  must  be  with  us  every  where, 
and  ever}^  when-  Limit  it  to  time,  and  place,  and  person  ;  and 
you  may  as  well  strive  to  preserve  life  in  a  diving-bell  by  sup- 
plying air  once  in  every  twenty -four  hours,  leaving  the  other 
twenty-three  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Another  suggestion  required  for  the  public  school  educa- 
tion of  all  our  boys,  but  especially  of  those  to  be  dedicated 
to  Holy  Orders,  is  that  it  must  embrace  regular  and  thorough 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  is  an  essential  part  of  a  clergyman*s  duty;  he 
is  powerless  without  it.  And  the  construction  and  the  use  of 
the  Bible  is  such  that  it  requires  not  only  a  very  long  and 
patient  study  of  it,  which  cannot  dispense  with  any  portion 
of  human  life,  but  a  familiarity  with  its  language,  and  a 
facility  and  power  of  refening  to,  and  putting  together  scattered 
portions,  which  can  scarcely  be  learnt  except  in  boyhfx^d.  Not 
a  day  should  pass  without  the  <levotion  of  at  least  lialf-an- 
hour  to  Scriptural  instruction.  The  sermon  cannot  give  this. 
A  boy's  attention  cannot  be  maintained  in  his  chapel  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  by  striking  jiersonal  application  of  moral  lessons, 
and  spiritual  appeals;  and  the  moment  they  sink  into  reasoning 
and  discussion,  Ijccome  lectures  instead  of  sermons,  the  bny*s 
mind  will  drop  off,  and  wander  into  its  own  idle  thoughts.  It 
is  only  by  daily  catechetical  instruction,  by  question  and  answer, 
bv  repetition  and  enforcement,  bv  the  thousand  little  arts,  through 
which  a  juilicious  teacher  secures  attention,  and  implants  know"* 
letlge,  that  the  Scriptures  can  be  taucfht.  We  acknowledge  this 
in  our  schools  for  the  poor :  ought  it  not  to  be  universally  esta- 
blished as  a  fundamental  principle  in  schools  for  the  clergy? 
And  these  hours  of  religious  instruction  wall  give  to  the  teacher 
opportunities  of  quietly  suggest  ins:,  ?ind  fostering  aspirations  for 
the  ministry,  in  minds  so  flisjMisetl,  without  too  prematurely 
pledging  them  to  any  external  demonstration.     Every  movement 
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of  this  kind  shoald  be  verr  delicatdv  liandled,  and  n|HportBd  by 
communications  with  the  parents. 

Once  more.  Whatever  we  may  desire  for  oar  laitj,  lor  d» 
dergr  we  must  provide  some  earlv  instiuction — not  in  abstme 
dogmas,  or  human  theories,  or  superflooiis  niceties  of  fenns  and 
systems,  but  in  the  grand  fundamental  disdnctive  tiiitli%  the 
creeds*  and  the  constitution  of  the  English  Cfanrch.  The  in- 
struction must  be  simple,  finee  from  all  party  tinge,  clenr  firam 
the  soqpicion  of  any  individual  taint  of  private  opinion ;  but  it 
must  be  firm,  positive,  and  distincC  Be  ulent  npoo  this, — sup- 
press it  as  difficult  or  dangerous,  as  trenchii^  upon  Aie  ligbt 
of  private  judgment,  as  anticipating  and  prejndiang  the  inde- 
pendent decision  of  the  man,  as  taking  aihrantage  of  yoor  infln- 
cnce  over  the  boy  dishonestly  to  tamper  widi  his  belief^  and  to 
proselvtixe  him  to  yoor  own  svstenu — do  diis ;  and  be  ■■imd 
that  silence,  instead  of  silence,  will  prove  m  procfaonation  to 
bim  of  unbelieC  which  in  the  whole  coorse  of  life  will  be  ringing 
in  his  ears,  and  firum  which  he  will  never  lerorer.  If  yon  beJiere 
your  system  of  religion  to  be  true — whatever  tint  iri^ion  be — 
yoQ  cannot^  yon  dare  not,  abstain  from  endeavonring  to  impiM 
it  on  every*  mind  which  Providence  places  nnder  yoor  iuflnentc 
to  be  leaied  and  educated.  If  you  do  abstain,  dwie  can  be  bat 
one  excnse — that  von  do  no:  beliipve :  and  die  boy  will  dm  this 
inlNnence  in  a  nK>mec:.  Thefe  can  Kf  no  ssich  thing  as  aknce 
in  reIlpi>Q.  Silence  is  a  coniessioa  of  cuKeiie^  and  pmtlaims  it 
with  the  v^Wce  ot  a  trumpeC 

How  t^U  ne\>K&:rr  of  cefinite  teai.'^dng  is  lo  be  made  oom- 
padKe  «:u:  :be  s;ipj[x>»>i  XKViKisi^  and  propriety  of  mixed 
sc2tvvv.s  esabrbcir^  K\v>»  ot  jlII  sev^  and  pRssasians,  we  do  not 
ptvcifol  to  in^ui:^.  "Hk  de£id:jf'  wrs^-iisy:  is  nndctiblcdlT  de- 
■saac;^!  tv<  oc»y  by  ^  rK«\is  of  :c5e  C^^irvh,  bet  by  die  TOtce  of 
^TtprjiTe,  t^  unuVnc:  pcikv uor  oc  Crriscssnirr,  &e  comanands  of 
Gvxl  lUsfisirL:.  I:  is  xy  tbuMe  wbv.\  wi:^xit  Knng  able  to  Aspate 
dirse  iftccs<  Ir^iss  juso  «:p^>a  ssixtrd  eviacaixcv.  a>  sohe  d»  pioMem 
oc  tbeir  oocabuBJkiioaL 

Lik>:!;«,  vc  jtll  tbe  pc:r^>$ifr»  x^t  i>ri%x*«c$  e^inrasiaB — bat  cspe- 
CKsII>  XY  ts^  TS£jdsi:%rcvsactr  vv:  ;^  ^svTa!  ^wie  in  die  atmd, 
w;:*:>.x;c  %*i.vi  aI'  ^,;v'-ju>.^  ^-*  i30cv>« — aiefe  mmt  Ke  ptuwiiid, 
e^^rcx  i:t  v>tt:r  pcKic  jc>.x\:$^  'lu^  jss^  ^f^  may  tv  'and  ibeir 
OMtcxir^'V^  ^  <Xfer  v>k'  tbKr  ^Te«L3rst  <'^i^\  la  %TxaniaaBkm  wUdi 
fiiK'^;Nair»  xc  lia:  «^.:s-i  a:  jtre^ftftK  ojct  *csrv>f?y  exist  i 
a»  x^v^T^f  a:  W:!^  i.Y  ju^  jJ^^wibUtr^  oivftfioifladal 
towt^tti^cA^.^tx'tt  cvoftv^ftt  r>f  XMic*^t  JBOii  :&e  K\v.  Give  to  roar 
nMertcr^  Jhll  t^  ^<oiL.:^t::ftC  h*<;  a  IVcsi.^  Jtai  w  icvmBev4&r  Pt>n« 
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tact  iu  Jidmiai^tratioii ;  but  H  tbe  boj  cftunat  came  to  them 
at  timieg  m  his  mammt^  of  fesr,  and  sorrow,  and  troubled 
conscience,  witli  the  oeitamty  tbat  lie  will  be  receivc^ci  witli 
sympatliy  and  affection^  the  grand  talisman  of  education  will  be 
.miiM^,  Above  all,  it  will  he  impis^ible  for  the  ma&ter  to  watch 
over  and  guard  the  minds  of  those  intrusted  tc>hiin — especially  the 
minds  which  are  destined  to  the  ministry — from  the  most  fearful 
and  fatal  of  their  temptations.  There  is  no  need  of  the  cotdessional^ 
OO  seed  of  forcini?  confidence,  of  violating^  the  law  of  God  s  moral 
creation,  as  the  confessional  do^s  violate  them  ;  but  there  is  need 
of  a  watchful  eye,  a  warning'  voice,  a  sacred  confidence,  a  most 
delicate  spiritual  guidance,  and  a  most  tender,  lovin«f,  forgiving 
example^  and  aOectlonate  spirit  in  him  who  will  carry  safe  through 
the  fierce&t  of  its  dangers  a  Christian  boyhood  in  a  public  school 
— a  boyhood  which  is  to  prepare  the  man  for  a  future  ministra- 
tion in  the  Church.  SucL  a  spirit  can  be  given  by  the  same 
hand  which  gives  all  other  blessings.  Whether  any  external 
ayistem  and  plan  can  be  maintained  long  for  securing  to  it  its 
due  operation  and  development  is  a  question  well  worthy  the 
atiantion  of  the  Commission  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the 
•late  of  our  public  schools.  With  it,  our  institutjons  for  public 
education  would  be  brought  as  near  perfection  as  such  Lustitutions 
can  be.  Without  it,  whatever  advantage  we  reap  from  the  fr€^e- 
dom,  the  manliness,  the  energy,  tlie  early  luaowledge  of  tlie  wc»rld, 
and  habits  of  society,  and  atlmiiustrative  tact,  which  are  un- 
dattbiadly  nursed  in  them,  ihe  evils  and  perils  on  the  other  side 
axe  tremendous. 

We  have  dwelt  so  loag  Qpon  tlieae  requiroBeiils  for  tbe 
education  of  the  future  clergy'  in  their  boy  hood,  because  the 
some  general  principles  are  applicable  to  the  next  stage  of  that 
education,  when  they  pass  fi'om  the  school  to  the  university. 

There  is^  indeed,  one  exception,  and  that  most  important. 

In  boyhood,  whatever  be  its  ultimate  destination^  a  general 
cofuise  of  education  is  aa£eat  and  best.  It  is  best  for  the  aj'my, 
best  for  the  civil  serviise,  best  for  the  clergy.  The  navy  alone, 
perhaps,  requires  special  training  at  an  early  age,  because  bodily 
habits  are  needed  there,  which  can  oidy  be  acquired  b>  boys. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  Winch^ter  and  Eton 
could  provide  a  sea,  and  a  inan^f-war,  and  a  dockyard,  as  well  as 
a  river  and  a  cricket^fonsd,  they  would  supply  the  finest  ma- 
terials for  the  navy,  as  they  do  supply  the  finest  materialii  for 
Woolwich.  Education  is  aot  the  forcing  a  certain  quantity  of 
knowledge  into  the  mind,  but  the  training  and  bracing  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  itself.     And   this    can  only  be   dcjne  by 
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one  and  the  same*  process,  on  whatever  subject  or  province  af 
action  or  knowledge  these  laculties  are  finally  to  be  employefl. 
In  the  case  of  the  clergy  it  is  more  especially  questionable 
whether,  except  in  very  rare  cases  of  early  religious  development 
and  almost  supernatural  dedication,  it  is  desirable  to  stamp  too 
early  upon  the  boy  the  irrevocable  seal  of  the  future  miiif 
A  }>arent  will  do  well  to  watch,  to  suggest,  to  open  op|X)rtuni 
to  cherish,  though  very  delicately  and  gently,  early  inclinations 
for  the  ministiy*  But  the  hoy's  mind  is  still  in  cartilage.  Vast 
changes  of  character  and  tastes  occur  as  he  passes  into  manhood. 
His  intellect  is  too  tender  to  be  brought,  without  risk  of  much 
damage  to  his  simplicity  and  modesty,  into  early  contact  with 
the  awful  responsibilities  and  realities  of  the  ministerial  office. 
There  will  be  moments  of  doubt  and  recoil;  and  these  will 
become  stronger  and  more  difficult  to  recover  from,  if  there 
appear  any  symptom  of  external  restraint.  And  there  will  b^i 
yieldings  to  temptation,  and  consciousness  of  failing,  which  to  j 
tender  conscience  impressed  deeply  with  the  solemnity  of  il 
future  calling  (and  if  not  so  impressed  the  risk  is  still  mon 
fearful)  will  generate  internal  struggles  that  boys  can  ill  sustain,  i 

'llie  general  Christian  education,  therefore,  wliicli  is  neede 
for  all  Christian  boys,  is  the  best  and  safest  for  the  boys  d« 
signed  to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  can  imagine  few  thing 
more  perniciims  ttj  the  character  of  the  English  clergy,  or  to  th 
wellare  of  the  British  Church  and  Empire,  than  to  train  up  tb< 
clergy  from  their  childlnMHl  in  any  exclusive  system,  or  insulatedl 
institution.  But  when  the  boy  passes  from  the  school  the  case  ii 
different.  By  this  time  (though  still  the  die  is  not  CASt  irr< 
vocably,  though  the  general  education  is  still  needed,  thong 
still  farther  association  with  his  fellow-beings  and  practic 
acquaintance  with  the  world  is  beneficial),  yet,  if  his  mind  ha 
been  properly  trained,  his  choice  of  a  profession  will  have  been 
nearly  decided.  And  here  the  Church  of  England  possesseii 
(must  we  not  rather  say  possessed?)  advantages  beyond  any  other 
Church  for  receiving  the  young  man  at  this  critical  period,  and 
for  carrying  on  his  general  education  with  just  such  a  bias  of  mc 
particular,  and  definite  teaching,  and  influence,  as  would  facilitaO 
without  precipitating  the  final  determination.  The  Church 
England  possessed  its  Universities,  and  in  its  Universities  its 
Colleges.  Would  that  England  and  the  Church  of  England  could 
rouse  itself  to  understand  and  to  profit  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
blessing  !  The  University  was  the  organ  for  carrying  on  still 
further  the  genenil  education  required  for  all  classes  and  all  pro- 
fessions. It  was  invested  indeed  with  an  ecclesiastical  character, | 
was  bound  down  to  a  definite  faith,  tempered  with  a  reli^ 
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tone,  trealetl  by  both  the  State  and  the  Church  as  especially  a 
handmaid  of  the  Cburrh  to  nurse  minds  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church.  And  this  for  the  same  reason,  thatEng:lish  parents  like 
to  intrust  the  education  of  their  boys — even  their  instructiipn  in 
the  most  secular  knowledge — to  the  hands  of  clerg-y men.  They 
believe,  and  believe  rightly,  that  Christianity  and  etlucation  are 
most  intimately  associated,  and  that  education  without  religion  is 
worthless.  But  the  Colleges  had  grown  into  organs  wonderfully 
adapted  (were  tUey  only  rightly  inidei stood,  and  duly  employed) 
for  the  more  definite  teaching  and  preparation  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Whatever  was  their  original  work,  or  actual  lailnre  to 
fulfil  that  work,  they  did,  and  still  do,  to  a  great  degree  exhibit  a 
machinery  of  extraordinary  power  for  the  education  of  all  the 
upper  classes,  but  especially  of  the  clergv.  Within  the  bosom  of 
each  University,  and  to  a  great  extent  subject  to  its  control,  were 
twenty  or  more  Families,  Ixjund  together  in  family  life,  composed 
of  picked  individuals,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  dedicated  to 
Holy  Orders,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  resident  in  the  University 
and  imbued  \yit\\  its  spirit,  mostly  but  not  exclusively  ahsorbed 
in  its  studies,  and  yet  ptissessing  half  the  year  free  for  them  to 
travel,  and  to  mix  with  general  society.  They  were  taken  mostly 
from  the  class  of  gentry,  but  not  exclusively.  Poverty  was  a 
great  element  in  the  conditions  of  their  selection.  These  Families 
possessed  estates  of  their  own,  buildings — almost  palaces— of 
their  own :  that  kind  of  property  which  is,  of  all  others,  most 
adapted  to  give  the  self-respect,  and  self-confidence,  and  esjmt  de 
corpSif  and  honourable  pride,  which  education  requires  in  the 
teacher,  widiout  engendering  self-conceit  or  self-indulgence, 

'  Privatus  illis  census  erat  hrevis, 
Commune  magnimi.* 

Their  halls,  their  libraries,  their  gardens,  and  their  chapels  were 
the  admiration  of  England,  surrounding  the  whole  scene  with  an 
atmosphere  of  solemn  beauty,  which  no  young  healthy  mind  could 
breathe  witliout  imbibing  a  healthy  intluence,  an  influence  espe- 
cially of  religion.  Each  of  these  Families  received  within*  their 
walls  a  certain  number  of  young  men,  to  be  trained  in  the  general 
studies  of  the  University,  and  to  be  sheltered,  moulded,  and 
inspired  by  the  more  domestic  and  permeating  influence  of  the  Col- 
lege. Great  freedom  was  necessarily  to  be  allowed,  great  facility 
for  communication  between  tlie  students  without  obtrusive  sur- 
veillance from  tlie  family,  in  which  tliey  were  to  live  as  gentlemen  ; 
for  without  freedom,  with  constant  surveillance  and  suspicion,  how 
could  a  manly  English  mind — ^a  mind  able  to  grapple  with  the 
world,  and  to  carry  duty  and  truth  into  all  its  battles — ^bc  sha^ied 
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or  created?     These  rolle<ymte  families  were  many— some  larn-er, 
some  smaller.     The  groups  o!'  sturlents  tbiis  formed  aronncl  thfinl 
▼ariecl  both  in  size  and  in  type.      The  g'eneral  features  of    '" 
tke  same,  bnt  there  was  ^rope  for  Tariety,  and  security  a 
predominance  of  narrow  temper,  and  imliridual  opinions.     Tbeii 
tmio  and  character  rose  and  fell,  agall  hnman  institutions  fluctoftHe,  * 
with  changes  in  their  Hea«)s,  hut  a  general  equilibrium  was  maia- 
tained  ;  and  th^j  were  all  bound  down,  by  one  grand  fundi  \ 

olili«rative  allegiance,  to  the  faith^  and  disi;iplinp,  and  d<n  f 

the  Chnrf  h  of  Englanfl.      Frfitn  the  first — developed  as  tliey  hdUl 
been,  ami    enlarged    by   the   healthy   growth    of   a  healthy   9ee4l 
planted  in  a  healthy  soil — they  were  intended  as  organs  for 
education  of  a  clergy,  and  es]>ecially  of  a  Protestant  clergy,    itrffstl 
the  ante- Reformation  Colkffes  were  Protectant  initiiutiant,     Thcf I 
were  oriffinallv  framed  to  take  the  edtication  out  of  the  li       '       f1 
the  monastic   Ixwlies.      Their  statutes  (we  repeat  it  of  t 
Reformation   Colleges)  were  anti-papal,    their  8]Tirit  opp^is^ni    t« 
R<inianism^  their  provisions  wonderfully   free  from   any  cont»»l 
mination  of  Romanism.     They  were  imbued  ^ith  a  thoroughlyj 
English,  thoroughly  Catholic  spirit,  such  as  animated  the  greatest 
and  Ijest  lights  of  the  English  Church  thn»ugh  all  the  long-cofH 
tinned  struggles  which  culminated    in  the   final  emancipation  ofy 
the  nation  and  the  Church   under  the  Tudor  sorereigns,      AnJ 
what  was  wanted   to   make  these  grand  ami  uniqne  institutioni 
capable    of   fulfilling    their    grand    and    unique    destination    of 
carrying  on  the  general  Christian  education  of  English  gentle 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  of  supplementing  it,  in  the  case  of  I 
clergy,  by  the  more  definite  and  peculiar  training  required  for  tli 
clerical  oflice  ?   We  answer,  in  one  wonl, — a  lommj  spirit^  a  tender,! 
parental   solicitude  for  the  young  intrusted  to  tlieir  care,  a  deep* 
and  awful  sense  of  the  great  work  Intrusted  to  them,  and  earnest, 
affectionate,  combined  efforts  and  combined  prayers,  that  evtfrj 
member  of  those  great  institutions  might  do  his  part  and  labimf 
in  unity  and  zeal  to  educate  the  young  within  their  walls  as  in  fhtf  j 
bosom   of  a   family.     Could  such  a  spirit  have  been  preservedf 
or  developed  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — could  iti 
even  now  be  inspired  in  them— those  Colleges  w*t7uld   be  organs 
for  the  sen^ice  of  tliis  Church  and  nation,  such  as  no  other  Church 
or  nation  ever  possessed.      One  thing  is   clear,  the    idolatry  of 
university    distinctions    is    quite    trreconcfleahle    with    such    a 
spirit     How  such  a  spirit  is  to  be  maintained,  is  the  question  of  J 
the  day, — ^thc  real  question  of  national  education  ;  but  how  tiiat^ 
question  will  be  answered  we  dare  not  augur. 

But  the  ideal  of  such  institutions  may  at  least  be  sketched. 

Lei   it  be   approached   not   with    harsh   criticisms    and    anjast 
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J  cavik  Hi  tlioae  wto  Lave  as  yet  failed  to  realize  it»  but  witli  a 
?irit  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  past  It  is 
'not  easy,  it  is  most  hard,  to  chanja^e  the  current  of  opinion  and 
tone  of  feeling  in  aaiy  corporate  IxkIv.  It  is  especially  so  in  a 
place  where  routine,  and  law,  and  autJiority,  and  form^  and  cere- 
moDT  are  necessarily  stamped  upon  the  whole  system  of  life.  It 
is  almost  jmp:>ssible  to  prevent  minds  embedded  in  a  system 
-from  accommodating  themselves  to  it,  and  becoming^  actually 
sensible  to  evils  and  deficiencies  which  to  tlie  eye  of  a  stranger 
•  even  shocking.  These  truisms  are  sufficient  to  excuse  much 
liat  may  be  lamented  in  the  state  of  our  Colleges,  without  any 
pr  accusations, — accusations  which  liave  l>een  made  too  com* 
lly  and  too  wantonly  by  tongues  nnacquainted  with  the  real 
sternal  working  of  these  bodies^  with  the  liljeral  and  conscieit- 
ifious  manner  in  which  they  have  administered  their  property, 
id  with  the  jiersonaJ  uprightness  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
f  govern  them.  Add  but  the  loving  spirit^  set  free  from. 
'  atid  trammehs  of  a  Lviiventimial  formalism^  and  little  more 
yteid  b^  required* 

We  should  then  see  the  whole  body  of  the  Society,  the  Head 
►  well  as  tlie  Fellows,  recognising  the  instruction,  the  education, 
be  moulding,  and  inspiring  of  all  their  students,  but  especially 
the  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  as  the  grand  object  of  their 
le.  It  would  be  the  work  not  of  a  few  Tutors,  but  of  the  whole 
Dciety,  and  esj>ecially  of  tlie  Head.  If  there  is  one  axiom  in  a  place 
education,  it  is  that  every  individual  should  be  brought  into 
Dntact  with  the  Head,  and  this  in  the  form  of  instruction.  In  the 
resent  system  of  Oxford  this  fact  is  totally  ignored.  The  Heads 
"  the  colleges  are  not  selected  with  any  view  to  their  etlucational 
powers.  They  are  oppressed  with  a  multitude  of  duties,  which 
ight  easily  be  devolved  upon  others,  but  which  really  allow 
em  little  time  for  seeing  young  u%Qn^  either  in  classes  or  pri- 
Itely*  There  are  college  estates  to  be  sujier  in  tended,  college 
counts  to  be  kept,  college  property  to  be  improvetl;  councils, 
committees,  and  delegacies  which  absorb  the  day;  bospi- 
lities  which  occupy  the  evening.  It  is  not  a  life  of  idleness,  or 
Bglect  of  duty,  or  careless  ease,  but  of  labours  wliich  exclude  the 
possibility  of  active  instruction,  even  it*  it  were  desiretl.  And 
"  ere  follows  from  this  abandonment  of  the  immediate  office  of 
jLucation,  that  rigid,  conventional,  formal  system  of  etiquette, 
ach  throws  up  a  barrier  as  of  ice  between  the  old  and  the 
ling,  in  that  which  ought  to  presejit  a  domestic  and  family 
ion,  A  stifli  formal  breakfast  once  a  term- — a  stifK  formal  dinner 
fhaps  once  a  year — a  few  words  of  formal  rebuke  or  remon- 
t  when  a  breach  of  discipline  has  occurred — half-an-hour  of 
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a  formal  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  only  such  a 
precarious  and  often  most  erroneous  construction  of  characrter  us 
can  be  derived  from  the  same  rare  and  formal  observations  of  the 
Tutors — these,  as  a  general  rule,  arc  (as  ree^artls  the  Heads)  all  the 
opportunities  of  personal  individual  influence  which  the  present 
system  of  university  education  admits.  And  the  barrier  of  ice  is 
thrown  up  equally  between  the  Undergraduate  and  the  Tutor,  Ex* 
cepttons,  of  course,  there  are ;  and,  wherever  these  exceptions  occur, 
there  will  be  found  to  spring  up  that  tie  of  sympathy  and  docility 
between  the  young  man  and  his  Tutor  which  enables  the  Tutor, 
more  or  less,  to  stamp  the  ri^bt  impression  upon  the  mind  which 
is  placed  beneath  his  care.  Personal  interests,  personal  sympathy, 
kindly,  and  more  than  kindly  communications,  such  free,  and  con- 
fidential, and  even  affectionate  intimacy,  as  springs  up  so  naturally 
between  young  minds  separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  few 
years  ;  in  one  word,  a  loving  spirit  infused  into  the  relations  of  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  and  guirled  by  the  spirit  of  the  English 
Church ;  what  a  change  w^ould  it  not  work  in  our  university  system, 
what  a  power  and  blessing  would  it  generate  in  the  supply  of  minds 
trained  for  the  mini  stmt  ions  of  that  Church  1  For  then  there 
would  be  created  spontaneously  a  hand  and  an  eye  to  watch  each 
individual  mind  as  it  entered  tlie  Society  ;  to  ascertain  its  bias; 
where  that  bias  was  decided  for  Holy  Orders,  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  it ;  to  assist  it  by  the  kindly  word,  the  timely  warning, 
the  elevating  suggestion,  the  hint  as  to  society,  the  guidance  in 
the  choice  of  books,  the  insensible  and  gradual  distinction,  and 
definile  determination  of  pursuit  and  habit,  as  the  time  for  the 
solemn  end  draws  nigh;  above  all,  to  temper,  and  moderate,  or 
quicken,  or  console  those  excitable  feelings  of  youths,  w^hich,  as 
they  approach  the  final  sacrifice  of  their  life  to  the  immediate 
service  of  religion,  become  often  so  ungovernable,  and  can  be 
regulated  only  by  a  hearty  and  affectionate  sympathy  from  those 
w^hora  they  respect  and  love.  But  all  this  requires  time.  It 
requires  habits  of  social  intercourse  between  the  Tutor  and  the 
Undergraduate  very  different  from  those  which  prevail  at  present; 
and  it  requires  more  hands.  If,  conjoined  with  the  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  lef  to  re-room,  it  is  to  be  devolveil  on  the  few  Tutors 
who  are  selected  in  each  College  from  the  body  of  the  Fellows^ 
they  must  be  unequal  to  the  task.  Their  time  is  already  absorbed^ 
if  they  devote  themselves  conscientiously  to  their  labours,  in 
general  instruction.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  togetiier  the  whoU 
society  of  the  Felloirs — to  engage  them  ail  in  the  work  of  educoticn^ 
as  in  a  imrh  of  Christian  love — to  divide  the  provinces  of  in- 
struction among  thern  all — to  interest  them  all  not  only  in  the 
whole  body  of  students,  but  more  particularly  in  those  who  are 
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destined  for  Holy  Orders,  and  who  might  be  more  especially 
distributed  among  them^  and  to  inspire  them  all  with  the  spirit 
of  unity  and  concord  among-  themselves,  and  of  loving,  fatherly, 
Christian  affection  to  the  young  intrusted  to  them,  the  work  would 
be  done.  Against  the  possibility  oi  all  this  there  stand  the 
formal,  conventional  traditions  of  university  etiquette — the  inade- 
quate payments  for  tuition — -and  in  many  cases  the  smallness  of 
the  Fellowships,  which  cannot  insure  the  devotion  of  a  lite,  or 
even  of  early  years,  to  the  duties  of  instruction — the  youthful ness 
of  the  tutors,  and  therefore  their  own  imj>erfc'ct  realisation  of  tlie 
duties  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  the  Christian  ministry — the 
difficulty  in  selecting  for  Fellowships  men  adapted  for  the  work  of 
education— difliculties  which  have  now  been  enhanced  by  making 
those  Fellowships  almost  exclusively  prizes  lor  competitive  exa- 
mination-— the  difficulty  (may  we  not  say  the  impossibility?)  of 
holding  together  any  body  of  Fellows  in  that  unity,  and  concord, 
and  earnest  interest  in  Christian  education,  which  must  be  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  conditian  of  all  sucli  organization.  Add  to 
this  the  habits  of  ease,  and  comfort,  perhaps  of  self-indulgence, 
fostered  by  the  life  of  a  Common  Room,  relieved  from  domestic 
anxieties— the  absence  of  opportunities  for  parochial  work,  and 
therefore  of  crmtact  and  symjiathy  with  all  the  various  forms  of 
human  suffering  and  need — tlie  engrossing,  and  in  some  degree 
chilling  and  deteriorating,  influences  of  secular  studies,  and  intel- 
lectual competition — the  short  time,  six  months  only  in  every 
year,  during  which  the  student  is  in  communication  with  his 
teacher — and  the  distraction  and  deadening  of  personal  interest 
prcKluced  by  the  long  and  frequent  absences  of  vacations. 

It  is  a  light  and  pleasant  thing  to  sit  down  and  dream  of  such 
a  change  in  our  university  system  as  is  here  suggested ;  but  that 
man  must  be  very  unpractical  who  deems  it  easy,  or  even  pro- 
bable, to  accomplish,  or  who  would  lash  himself  and  others  into 
indignation  at  finding  it  only  a  dream. 

Still  even  with  tliis  dream  realised,  the  mind  destined  for  the 
ministry  is  even  yet  scarcely  carried  beyond  the  range  ol  that 
general  education  which  is  needed  for  every  profession,  and  forms 
the  best  basis  for  every  study.  This  need  can  now  be  asserted  with- 
out that  fear  of  contradiction,  which,  some  years  since,  would  have 
been  inevitable.  Even  if  modem  languages,  and  modern  scienc*e, 
and  modern  historj',  and  modem  commerce,  and  modern  art  con- 
stitute the  staple  materials,  on  which,  and  for  which,  the  human 
intellect  is  to  be  employed,  yet  we  have  at  last  discovered  that 
Latin  is  the  best  and  shortest  introduction  to  modern  languages ; 
that  modern  science  has  been  cast  entirely  into  ancient  Greek ; 
that  the   philosophy  of  modern    liistory  is   best    studied    under 
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ancient  parallels ;  tlial  mtnlem  commerce  depends  on  madi0o 
matiL's  and  aritliinetie ;  and  modem  art  will  preseot  us  lUKthiiig 
but  a  museum  of  defarmitif^  unless  we  imbib«?  a  pur^r  tastr 
from  the  beauty  of  aiitiquitjp  That  foolish,  conceited  clamour 
of  ignafscice  has  now  died  away,  which  at  one  time  called  on  us 
to  supersede  the  old  classical  course  of  university  educatioEi, 
iBsteod  of  merely  supplementing  it  from  newly-4ipeued  fields  oX 
knowledge. 

And  it  is  true  thai  this  general  university  education  (if  a 
college  does  not  entirely  neglect  its  first  duty^  or  if  that  duty  " 
not  impossible  to  fulfil  under  newly-establiahed  conditions)  mi 
involve  some  religious  instruction.  Formerly,  in  some  colli 
at  least,  it  involved  an  amount  not  contemptible.  Besides 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptural  cun6rmatioii 
of  the  Articles  required  in  the  university  examination,  tlie  college 
lectures  embraced  several  of  the  standard  works  in  English  theo- 
logy. Paley's  '  Evidences,'  Butler's  '  Analogy,'  Graves  *  on  the 
Pentateuck,'  VVheatley  *  on  the  Common  Prayer/  Pearson  *  on 
the  Cieed^'  Bingham's  ^  Antiquities ' — especially  Butler  and  Palej 
— were  regularly  read,  but  read  by  all,  not  with  any  especin'  --* 
elusive  reference  to  the  preparation  requiretl  for  Holy  Q: 
Tliey  were  supposed  to  form  a  fitting  part  of  the  geuenil  edui-i- 
tion  which  was  desirable  for  Christian  English  gentlemen  in 
every  profession  or  rank  of  life.  But  with  tlds  the  eiluiation 
closetl  ;  the  degree  was  taken,  and  from  that  time  the  Church 
had  provided  no  other  machinery  for  that  special  instruction,  and 
special  preparation,  which,  if  needed  for  every  profession,  must 
assuredly  be  most  needed  by  the  clergy* 

The  omission  was  very  formidable.  It  was  rendered  more 
formidable  by  the  assumption — the  hypothesis  not  seriooslT  rea- 
lized,— that  the  Colleges  in  the  university,  instead  of  confiuin*; 
themselves  to  a  general  course  of  instruction,  and  a  very  imper- 
fect system  of  general  education  (instruction  and  education,  let  as 
remember,   being    very  distinct    things),   were    really  ;*  * 

schools  for  the  clergy  j  were  fulfilling  the  duty  mainU 
plated  by  their  wise  founders.  U|>on  this  hypothesis  th' 
applied  to  the  Colleges  for  information  as  ta  the  past  cau-i  .  i 
poflciples,  and  fitnes»  of  character  of  their  candidatets  for  Hotj 
Orders^  and  the  Colleges  were  odmpeUed  to  give  or  to  witkbold 
their  testimonials,  upon  most  inadequate,  and  often  most  inciMrecrt^ 
information  and  inferences.  Happily,  indeetl,  the  presrnratioii 
of  this  formality  (for  at  one  time  it  was  a  formality),  as,  to  a 
certain  ilegree,  it  kept  before  tlie  authorities  their  duty  of  watch- 
ing more  especially  over  the  young  men  intended  lujf  liolj 
Orders,    so    it   originated    the    first   inquiry    into   the    neocssi^ 
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umvPTsity  career  u^ 
Pt  it  not  be  supjx>!*etl   tlmt  this  question  many  vears 
since  had  failed  to  engag^e  the  attentim)  oi  earnest,  conscienriomp 
minds  iatriKted  with  the  educatitm  in  colleges.     On  some  facta 
there  was  a  g^eneml  agfreemenf. 

Firet,  tlie  period  fixed  for  geiieml  edncatio>it  conM  least  of  all 
be  curtaiied  for  the  future  clergy.  They  needed  more  than 
any  other  pn>fcssion  that  profoHnd  criticism  of  Greek  scho)*r- 
sibip,  that  philosophical  study  of  history,  that  ethical  scieoL-e 
which  forroed  the  chief  features  in  the  School  of  Arts, 

Secondly^  the  time  assigned  to  that  general  edncaticjiR  wa»  fully 
occnipied ;  there  was  no  space  for  more  special  theolog^icarl 
stiKlies. 

Thirdly,  the  moral  preparation  f4>r  Holy  Orders  required  a 
long-er  time  than  any  other  profession,  for  trial  and  discipline, 
especially  for  the  probation  involved  in  the  freedom  of  \Joi0 
versity  life.  IVom  Hrily  Orders  there  is  no  retreat.  Lap»et, 
when  the  Rubicon  i^  once  past,  are  so  terrible.  In  the  rart 
majority  of  minds,  it  is  impossible  not  to  expect  that  the 
formation  of  principle  most  be  slow  and  gradaaU  In  sofiie, 
perhaps  in  many,  the  very  energ-y  and  warmth  of  character, 
which  would  ripen  in  mature  life  into  the  most  eai*nest  and 
self-denying  devotion,  will  *break  out  in  yotith  into  €3rtrava- 
I  ganccs,  it  is  danj^erous  and  cruel  to  fix  too  soon  the  close  of  the 
■VerdeaL  Often  at  the  termination  of  a  wild  career  a  wonderful 
"  change  develops  itaelf.  And  though  no  testimoniaU  could  be 
i  given  for  tlie  whole  time  required  by  the  bishop,  the  sprit  of 
■  ,  C  I  mercy  and  Qiristian  prudence  was  willing  to  keep  c>pen 

r  St  ..  .-t'v  the  hope  oH  final  reformation,  and  of  more  than  refor- 
mation— of  a  more  entire  sacrifice  of  all  to  dwrty  in  the  remeni* 
bra  nee  of  early  lollies. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  histitations  such  at  axe  now  rising' 
up  in  several  dioceses — at  Lichfield,  Oiichesler,  Exeter,  Cuckles- 
don,  and  chiefly  at  Wells — from  which  help  might  be  obtained  in 
tliesr  difficulties.  The  colVege  testimonials  were  the  test  which 
the  bisiiop  dcman<lcd  previous  to  ordination,  A  refusal  of  it 
invalvef}  the  most  serious  blow  which  could  be  imagined  to  all 
the  dearest  interests  of  a  young  manV  life.  But  with  the  little 
real  communication  ami  jiersanal  knowledge  of  Jndiridual  cha- 
racter which  the  existing  university  life  afibrded  evmi  to  the 
Tutors  of  the  college,  the  testimonials  were  often  wvirtMesa,  The 
whole  body,  indeed,  of  the  Fellows  might  be  sunrmoned  to  the 
inquiry ;  every  one  be  asked  for  his  opinion ;  every  known  tact, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  be  recalled  and  balanced  ; 
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but  most  rarely  (such  was  often  the  want  of  personal  and  friendly 

intercourse  between  the  authorities  and  the  students)  could  any 
such  decisive  proofs  be  produced  of  spiritual  fitness  for  orclinatiun 
as  would  relieve  a  conscientious  mind  from  some  anxiety  Emd 
uneasiness.  Efforts  were  therefore  made  to  lower  the  language 
of  the  form,  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the  scaotineat 
of  the  real  knowledge  possessed.     But  against  this  the  Bishopt 

f protested.  And  the  only  course  at  last  open  was  to  insist  on  a 
onger  term  of  probation  before  the  testimonials  could  be  granted* 
And  where  was  this  probation  to  take  place?  We  believe  that 
widi  rave  exceptions  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  minds 
decided  on  a  remo^^l  from  the  University,  Clergymen  weie 
found,  in  whose  right  principle  and  accuracy  of  observation  the 
College  possessed  due  confidence.  Young  men  were  sent  to  them 
for  such  a  period  as  was  deemed  necessary.  They  were  called 
up  to  reside  in  the  University,  perhaps  a  term  or  more  after  their 
degree,  that  the  College  itself  might  be  able  to  attest  to  their 
residence,  and  their  conduct  for  some  portion  of  the  three  yeain 
required.  And  when  the  clergymen  and  the  authorities  of 
the  College  were  at  last  satisfied,  the  testimonials  were  giv«0| 
usually  with  an  authorised  explanation  to  the  Bishop  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  had  been  both  postponed  ami 
granted.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  best 
regulated  Colleges. 

How  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  it  was,  we  need  not  point 
out.  But  one  conclusion  involved  in  it  was  most  important,  that 
the  University  was  not  the  place  lor  that  final  preparation  for 
Holy  Orders,  whether  moral,  or  spiritual,  or  intellectual,  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.  It  is  the  great  question  at 
present  in  debate  when  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  discussed^ 
and  it  requires  impartial  consideration. 

The  reasons,  then,  for  the  removal  from  the  University  to 
another  sphere  and  atmosphere  were  many,  whatever  class  of 
mind  was  contemplated,  liistinguish  them  roughly  into  three  ;^ 
thuse  whose  whole  life  from  boyhood  had  been  one  steady,  con- 
sistent, conscientious  course  of  duty,  going  on  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  deeply  and  awfully  impressed  with  the  responsibi- 
lities of  the  ministerial  office,  and  with  religious  affections ;  those, 
seronilly,  whose  standard  had  not  reached  beyond  that  of  average 
humanity — decent,  resjiectable,  and  orderly^but  regarding  Holf 
Orders  rather  as  a  pleasing,  and  safe,  and  gentlemanly  profcs^sion, 
than  in  its  profounder  and  more  spiritual  relations;  and  th(»e, 
lastly,  in  whom  the  ardour  of  feeling  and  energy  of  mind  had 
been  accompanied  with  failures  under  temptations,  but  of  whom 
there  was  still  hope,  that  they  might  be  snatched  like  brands  from 
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tlie  firp,  and  hp  converted  even  into  powerful  instruments  of  goiwj  in 
His  hand  who  can  dispose  of  all  things.  Now  every  one  of  these 
classes  required  a  change  of  scene  and  atmosphere,  Rememl>er 
that  the  domestic  machinery  contrived  within  the  Colle§;es  for  tlie 
careful,  affectionate,  domestic,  and  parental  intercourse  between  the 
authorities  and  tlie  students  has  never  been  worked,  as  it  should 
be,  in  any  case — that  students  after  their  degree  could  no  long^er 
reside  within  the  walls  of  the  College,  no  longer  attended  lectures, 
were  no  longer  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  stir  veil  lance,  or  to 
the  same  restrictions  ©f  discipline,  and  were  now  scarcely  ame- 
nable to  punishment  With  the  exception  of  cases  where  Fellow- 
ships w*ere  attaioed  by  Bachelors,  and  so  they  were  brought  w  ithin 
the  immediate  society  of  the  Common  Room,  Bachelor  Residents 
in  the  university  were  abandoned  to  themselves.  In  rare  cases, 
attempts  were  made  to  continue  their  instruction,  but  with  great 
difiiculties,  and  little  results.  It  was  true  the  professors'  lectures 
were  opened  to  them ;  but  something  more  than  professors' 
lectures  is  required  by  a  young  mind  passing  through  the  stage 
of  fermentation  and  excitement,  by  which  it  is  often  prepared 
and  puritied  for  the  office  of  the  ministry.  The  profe&»or  is 
nothing,  the  lecture  is  nothing- — nothing  but  a  book  read  out 
by  an  individual,  unless  there  is  superadded,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  desideratum  in  the  university  system  from  the  beginning 
ta  the  end — a  kwhiff^  parental  spirit^  and  personal^  iiffevtiouate 
intercourse  bettteen  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  It  is  by  perj»ons, 
not  by  things,  that  young  minds- — that  all  minds — are  affected  and 
are  guided.  It  is  not  Eusebius,  or  Pearson,  or  the  Patres  Apos- 
toLici,  or  a  sound  criticism  on  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  that  the  young  man  needs  most  at  this 
critical  and  solemn  period.  Books  may  supply  him  this,  but  he 
does  neeil  an  older  mind  on  which  to  rest,  to  which  he  can 
apply,  whose  warnings  he  will  listen  to,  of  whose  sympathy  he  is 
sure,  whom  he  can  consult  on  those  many  momentous  ques- 
tions of  an  excited  conscience,  on  which  his  future  life  and 
future  duties  far  more  depend,  than  on  the  refutation  of  a  heresy, 
or  the  demonstration  of  a  doctrine.  These  are  indeed  needed, 
but  they  are  not  all. 

Suppose,  then,  a  young  mind  earnestly  and  consistently  reli- 
gious, returning  to  the  university  after  the  degree  is  taken,  and 
commencing  now  a  more  especial  preparation  lor  Holy  Orders. 
He  has,  indeed,  the  genius  loci  to  mould  his  mind,  the  daily 
service,  the  libraries,,  the  professors*  lectures,  the  interest  and 
excitement  with  which  the  discussion  ot'  theological  controversies 
must  often  fdl  the  atmosphere  of  the  university.  But  unless  the 
authorities  of  his  College  will  devote  themselves  to  him  (and  in 
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the  present  sinall  nnmber  of  tutors  they  can  scarcely  find  time), 
he  must  be  tempted  to  select  his  own  spiritual  guici^,  and  tkrou^ 
that  guide  his  own  companions;  thus  incurring  great  danger  of 
lx*ing  mixcni  up  with  clique  and  partv.  And  he  must  do  this,  with- 
out those  healthy  tempering  iofluences  upon  religious  exciteraent^ 
which  are  produced  by  practical  contact  with  parochial  work,  and 
with  the  realities  and  simplicity  of  domestic  liie.  We  have  knoim 
attempts  made  to  distribute  young  men  so  circumstanced 
tlie  parochial  clergy  of  Oxford,  and  thus  to  interest  atid  « 
them  in  parochial  duties,  as  a  balance  to  their  thealogic 
reading.  But  the  attempt  was  not  systematic,  and  not  wm 
cemful ;  and  the  general  edect  upon  young  minds  was  tm  ffon 
nrte  a  morbid  excitability,  a  spirit  of  party,  an  unpractical 
lieas  for  ct>ntroversy,  and  a  narrow  addirtion  to  the  guiditnoel 
florae  individual,  whoever  might  be  at  that  moment  most  proinic 
and  influential  in  the  religious  disputations  of  the  uiuv^ 
We  i\o  not  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  tfee  university  is  faf 
able  for  the  healthy  development  of  that  sound,  saber,  practicid, 
and  modest  religious  temperament,  which  is  most  needed  in  s 
preparation  for  the  ministTv  of  tlie  Church — not  at  least  in  fbi; 
case  of  religious  young  men  subsequent  to  tlie  taking  of  tb* 
degree. 

For  average  ordinary  minds  the  danger  is  diffenent.  Tbr  life 
of  the  undergraduate  has  been  one  of  freedom,  of  aociety,  of 
physical  excitement,  of  eager  intellectual  competition,  aDxiowy 
often  over-wrought  study,  and  <*njoymeut— enjoyroent  we  snppocr 
witliout  sin,  but  still  enjoyment.  And  from  this  the  mind  must 
be  roused  and  awakene<L  The  whole  tone  of  feeling  must  be 
elevated,  the  range  of  thought  enlarged,  a  new  world  of  pciwKis, 
relations,  and  duties  opened  to  it.  And  how  hard,  nay, 
sible,  must  this  be,  when  it  is  stilt  weighed  down  b^'  old  sc 
and  tiki  companions,  and  old  habits,  and  old  assoeiations^ 
without  the  aid  of  some  new  mind  to  inspire  and  aasivt  it !  A 
cliange  of  place,  and  scene,  and  persons  is  the  lirst  thing  Imr 
required  for  a  change  of  heart  and  life- 

And  still  more  must  this  be  true  in  the  case  of  minds  not 
merely  negatively  unprepared,  Init  morally  corrupted ; 
places,  and  friends,  and  times,  and  seasons  bring  itnmd 
them  the  memories  of  evil ;  where  even  the  cha|i«l  itwJf  1 
become  haunted  with  bitter  recollections ;  where  the  strog 
enter  at  once  Ixildly  on  a  new  course  must  be  made  in  the  face  «f 
doubt,  and  surprise,  if  not  of  ridicule,  with  the  suspicion  of  hypo- 
crisy branding  every  refusal  to  sin,  and  with  the  weakness  <if  llie 
past  unnerving  every  hope  of  the  future.  No!  change  of  seenc 
fluid  change  oi  life  is  the  first  condition  jneqnirod  for  the  curv  of  a 
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Tratnre  so  disordpred.  Even  if  tbe  University  could  baeiMie,  what 
the  Church  would  so  earnestly  desire,  and  open  to  siidk  relbrmo* 
tion  a  real,  parental,  and  affectionate  shelter,  some  distant  spot  is 
better  for  the  penitent  in  which  to  cast  his  slough.  In  his  old  Col- 
leg:e  tbe  process  will  he  doubly  difTicalt  and  doubly  dangerous.  And 
here,  tlaen,  it) roes  in  the  value  of  new  institutions  such  as  those  mt 
Wells,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Lichfield,  mkI  Cuddesdon.  It  majlpe 
that  some  jealousy — a  most  unworthy,  degrading  jealousy — may 
have  been  evinced  towards  these  institations  by  some  members  of 
the  older  Universities,  as  if  they  trenched  upon  existing  privileges, 
instead  of  supplementing  an  acknowledged  deficiency,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  suppleniiented  ;  or  as  if  the  Universities 
were  really  discharging,  or  possibly  could  discharge,  the  duties 
of  which  they  claimed  the  exclusive  monopoly-  Bmt  jealottsy 
undouljtedly  tliere  has  been,  which,  perhaps,  has  chilled  and 
checked  the  progress  of  more  than  one  of  the  new  establish- 
ments, or  theological  colleges.  Perhaps  it  is  dying  away.  Perhaps 
at  last  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  learn  that  an  ancient  and 
glorious  institution  is  not  weakened,  is  not  lowered,  is  not  in^i^o- 
Terished  by  offshoots  from  its  trnnk,  or  by  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings dropped  from  its  own  acx^ms,  but  that  to  multiply  aeeds 
is  the  first  law  and  privilege  of  life,  and  the  test  of  strength, 
and  the  fruit  of  power.  Every  now  educatioiial  body  created  on 
principles  in  harmony  with  the  English  Church  must  strengthen, 
not  weaken,  every  portion  of  that  Church,  but  especially  the 
Universities. 

Dangers,  of  course,  there  are,  which  are  obvious,  if  not  serious ; 
t>ut  the  chief  one  is  only  that  which  already  esdsts  in  the  Univer- 
sities. The  minds  which  are  to  Ije  trained  for  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  stage  of  their  etlucation,  when  they  are  most 
deeply  impressed,  and  most  easily  biassed,  must  lie  secured  from 
any  party  influence,  from  the  predominance  of  any  particular 
scliool,  or  private  theory.  They  must  be  stamped  with  the  full, 
honest,  manlv,  simple  type  of  the  English  Chu!X!h-  This  is  one 
reason,  omong  many  others,  why  tlie  plan  before  alhided  to,  of 
placing  young  men  with  individual  clergymen,  was  at  least 
attended  with  risk.  The  authority  to  which  they  are  committed 
ought  to  be  the  authority  not  a{  an  individual,  but  of  the  Church. 
It  shinild  l>e  invested  in  an  institution,  and  that  institution  should 
be  as  closely  linked  as  pf^ssible  with  the  regular  adnainktrative 
powers  of  the  Church.  Now  the  CatWdi-al  boiiict,  even  maimed 
and  mutilated  as  they  have  been,  impoverished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  revenues  whlcli  ought  long  since  to  have  been  applied 
tn  such  purjioses,  paralyzed  by  the  abuse  of  patronage,  ami 
fettered  by  motft  cruel  restrictions  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
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most  solemn  duties,  are  still  a  foundation,  on  which  these  theo- 
log-ical    seminaries  may   he    rested,   with    the    greatest    hope   frf* 
I  seruring:  them   against  any  infection  of  party  spirit.      At  ^' 
in  this  as  in  many  other  points,  the  happiest  and  most  succ^^..... 
experiment    has    been    made.      The   arrangements    proposed   aX 
Exeter  seem  to  contemplate  a  similar  principle;  and  thoi     * 
may  require    much  thought  to  harmonise  the    two   bodi<'- 
College  and  the  Chapter,  the  problem  must  be  capable  v\ 
I  tion,  and  one  great   function   at   least   will   thus  be  assign 
I  our  Cathedrals,  which  will  at  once  redeem  their  character  and 
[reconsecrate  their  use. 

Some   other    incalculable    advantages  which    the   Cathcdrali 
I  possess  for  this  work  are  obvious.    They  offer  a  nucleus  of  clergy, 
who,  if  properly  selected,  may  supply  all    the  wants  of  instnic- 
j  tion,  and  help  to  maintain  that  general  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
I  life,  which  forms  so  essential   a  condition  in  all  healthy  educa- 
tion.      The    services    of  the   Cathedral,  the  use    of  theological 
[libraries,  the  facilities  for  studying  Church  music  (a   very  im- 
portant  element   in    the   instruction   even    of   parochial    clergj- 
[men),    the    practical    activity    and   movement    in    all     religious 
[works  which  will  characterize  the  centre  of  operation  in  a  well- 
administered   diocese,   a  field    of  parochial   labour    in    teaching 
chools   and    visiting    the    sick,   which    a  city   will    afford,    the 
jlportunides  of  quiet  social  intercourse  carefully  kept  in  checL» 
^ut  not  entirely  precluded  ;  the  quietude,  antiquity,  and  s^  ' 
nity  of  our  Cathedral  towns,  and   especially  of  their  prec  > 
but  above   all  the  presence,   encouragement,   personal   int» 
and     personal     influence    of    the    bishop — where    the     bis( 
resiflcncc  is,  as    it    should   be    everywhere,   by  Uie    side   of  his 
Cathedral,  —  all    these    are    most  important   advant^es.       The 
last  which  we  shall  now  allude  to  is  not  the   least.      No  acie 
will   despise  the  value  and  influence  of  buildings  iu  such  insti- 
tutions  for  education,   especially  religious  education.       But  thf» 
Cathedrals   themselves  supply  this,  and  little  more   is   req\r 
There  is  little   chance,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  1    .. 
sums  could  be  raised  for  the  fabric  of  such  new  colleges.     And 
even  if  this  could   be    hoped,  it  may    be  doubted  if  the  motv 
ordinary  mode  of  life  now  adoptetl  at  Wells  is  not  the  best  and 
safest.      When  the  curate  goes  down  to  his  parish,  he  must  liv<» 
for  the  most  part  alone  in  lodgings,  whether  in  the  town  or  the 
count ry»      It  is  well  that  he  should  be  accustomed  to  this,  should 
be  weaned  gradually  from  tlie  thoroughly  social,  and  independent, 
and  nntramraelled  life  of  his  college  rooms  in  the  University,  and 
have  the  domestic  associations  of  his  future  life  as  a  curate  sanc- 
tified   and    stamped   by  the   solemnizing    recollections  of  those 
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montlia  during  which  he  was  preparing  himself  for  his  future 
destination*  The  more  simple,  the  more  natural,  the  more  un- 
forced and  unstrained  his  ortlinarj  life  now  is,  the  more  healthily 
his  preparation  will  proceed.  Over-excitement,  services  too 
multiptied,  self*observation  morbidly  enforced,  and  morbidly 
pursued,  special  formalities  and  ceremonials,  which  may  convey 
the  stamp  of  individual  or  party  peculiarities, — all  this,  which 
might  be  risked  within  the  walls  of  an  exclusive  institution, 
will  to  a  sober  mind  be  at  least  suspicious,  at  least  perilous. 
The  student  comes  to  them  unprepared.  He  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  process  for  any  long  time ;  this  will  be  precluded 
by  the  expense  of  such  a  prolonged  education  superadded  to  the 
university  course.  From  the  forcing  process  he  will  pass  at  once 
again  into  the  world.  And  the  danger  is  great,  whether  of  a 
recoil  and  relapse,  when  the  over-excitement  has  died  awav%  or 
of  carrying  into  the  common  world  an  unusual,  unintelligible, 
and  suspected  type  of  religious  life,  which  will  alienate  rather 
than  attract,  and  may  make  even  truth  itself  to  be  blasphemed 
and  rejected. 

However  aesthetic  ism,  or  ceremony,  and  external  form,  may  be 
connected  with  Christianity  in  itself,  may  be  sanctioned  by  the 
English  Church,  and  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  religion,  there 
is  one  condition  for  their  employment  by  the  clergy,  which  the 
English  character  imperatively  requires.  They  must  be  ordered 
— ordered  by  proper  authority.  He  who  employs  them  must  be 
able  to  point  to  some  known  law,  or  some  superior  jurisdiction, 
or  some  known  usage.  The  English  mind — whether  rightly  or 
wronglv,  morbidly  or  healthily — will  not  in  any  province,  but 
especially  in  religion,  tolerate  self-conceit,  self-origination.  It 
insists  on  the  clergy  walking  in  old  paths.  When  any  departure 
from  existing  practices  is  risked,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  is 
a  return  to  old  paths,  not  innovation :  that  he  who  leads  the  way 
is  nv>t  following  himself.  His  Bishop  must  sanction  what  he 
does.  If  not  his  Bishop  (as  in  some  cases,  though  even  of  most 
obvious  duty,  a  Bishop  may  hesitate  or  refuse),  at  least  an  adequate 
amount  of  authority  and  usag(r  must  be  appealed  to  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Church.  Whatever  restorations,  and  improvements, 
and  revivals  in  the  English  Church  have  beeo  conducted  in  tliis 
manner,  soberly,  temj>erately,  and  prudently,  have  been  not  only 
tolerated,  but  welcomed.  Wherever  these  safeguards  have  been 
neglected,  the  collision  between  the  clergyman  and  his  parish, 
between  his  private  fancy  and  the  old-established  judgment  of 
the  English  mind,  has  been  most  fatal.  And  if  the  attachment 
of  our  Theijlogical  Colleges  to  the  Cathedrals  should  only  provide 
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90x11  e  security  against  tUs  mischief^  that  one  advantage   wouJil 
decide  the  choice. 

In  one  way  the  employment  of  the  Cathedrals  for  the  purpyir 

of  clerical  education  will  be  of  great  value.     It  will  facilitate  the 
appointment  of  older  men-     No  joung  man,  however  gifted  and 
however  earnest,  can  be  a  safe  head  for  a  Theological  Semioajj. 
He  may  be  earnest,  enthusiastic,  self-devoted,  with  great  edocB^ 
tional   powers  and  warm  sympathy  with  the  young ;  but  in  tbe 
whtrle  system  f>f  the  Church  of  England,  founded  as  it  is  on  thr 
great  type  and   standard  of  Divine  truth,  there  is  one  pectdkr 
feature,  wlucli  cannot  Ik?  too  earnestly  insisted  on^     It  is  a  com- 
bination, an  alliance,  a  harmony  of  counterbalancing  principles 
and  tendencies.     It  has,  like  all  Truth,  two  &ces:  one  silver,  tho 
other  gold.     Evcrj^  part  of  it  has  a  double  polarity.    Thus  it  is,  that 
when  the  two  great  classes  of  minds,  into  which  human  nature  is 
divided,  ctime  within  its  influence,  they  embrace  instinctively,  eact 
of  them,  the  phase  and  portion  which  most  assimilates  with  itscU. 
This  is  the  cause^ — the  completeness,  that  is,  of  the  enunciation  of 
Divine  truth  which  pervades   the   English  formularies^  aad  QOt 
any  vague,  vacillating  spirit  of  compromise,  which  enables  two 
I  diiferent  classes  of  minds   to   array  themselves  under   the  sajne 
» ttandfird  of  the  Church,  and  to  assume  the  form  of  parties  more  or 
lesH  distinct  and  opposetL     The  distinctions  of  High  Church  and 
X<ow  Church  (Oh  that  the  names  could  be  utterly  abolished  I)  can 
never  be  (jhlitcrated  without  narrowing  conditions  which  a  Divine 
Hand  has  fixed;  without  abandoning  some  portion  of  the  whoir 
ibody  of  truth   which  He  has  committed   to  our  keeping.      But 
this  whole  truth  will  scarcely  be  embraced  by  any  one  mind  at 
I  £rst.    The  young  man,  in  proportion  to  his  warmth  and  earnest* 
i  and  devotion,  will  attjich  himself  to  one  part,  or  permit  it  to 
t)ss  hirn  ;   and  only  by  slow  degrees,  by  long  experience,  and 
by  a  painful  discipline,  will  he  learn  the  necessity  of  super- 
^to  it  the  counterbalancing   principles,  which  he  at  first 
pd.      Thus  it   is  that  the    colder,  severer   character,  imr 
i»d  with  the  value  of  order,  and  law,  and  objective  systeins» 
anis  by  degrees  that  S4iinethi ng  else  is  needed — the  warm  and 
■  ever- living  spring  of  ardent  Christian  affection  ;  while  the  warmef 
I  and  more  subjective  mind,  full  of  feeling,  and  zeal,  and  passion, 
und   there fure   disdainful   of  outward   trammels,  is  compelled  at 
laKt  tcj  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  purity  and 
permanc!nre  <»f  inward  feeling  but  outward  law.     The  main  dis- 
rtinciive  feature  <jf  the  High  Church   may  thus  be  superinduced 
[tJpon  the  Low,  and  that  of  the  Low  upon  the  High,      The  opjjo- 
^^n  vanishes,  the  discrepancies  are  softened,  die  whole  truth  if 
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attained,  not  by  repudiation  and  bostility,  but  by  fresb  acxjuJsi- 
^^ion  J  and  the  true  type  and  standard  is  reached  of  that  really 
^|Batholic  spirit  which  is  the  glory  and  the  palladium  of  tlie 
^^Church.  But  this  can  rarely  be  attained  in  youth.  It  requires 
I  much  reading,  much  experience,  many  trials,  many  failures, 
(  many  sorrows.  Think  how  hard  it  is  for  an  ardent,  devoted, 
but  as  yet  unchastened  and  comparatively  unlearned,  mind  Ui  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  foUowing^  great  requirements  of  such 
a  final  clerical  education  as  we  are  suggesting,  without  a  ten- 
dency to  extravagance  and  exc€>«s. 

77ic  Jirst  is  the  itnshrinkhtff  inculcation  of  a  definite^  jmsitirm 
faith^  and  body  of  doetritw  as  the  first  command  of  Oifd^  the 
primary  condition  of  Christianitf/^  the  mdtf  base  of  its  moral 
virtues^  the  only  licy  to  all  ttpintual  mysteries.  We  know  how 
the  whole  world  seems  bantled  together  to  repudiate  and  to 
banish  this  axiom.  And  until  it  can  be  restored  to  its  due  ]K>sit]on 
in  the  system  of  the  Cliurch,  as  the  keystone  of  the  whole  fabric, 
all  other  labours  are  idle.  Yet  how  easily,  how  inevitably  will 
^ihis  necessity  raise  up  in  a  young  mind  a  craving  for  dogmatic 
^B|9aching,  for  rearing  and  stereotyping  a  vast  additional  Ixidy 
^Hf  religious  doctrine^  and  stamping  it  bodily  upon  the  whole 
^^Bergy  I  Instead  of  this,  our  Church  has  adopted  the  course  of 
^^Brawiog  a  rigid  line  between  the  Creeds  ami  the  Articles,  and 
I  between  the  Articles  and  other  portions  of  theological  instruction  ; 
I  making  the  Creeds  in  their  substance  imperative  upon  all  Chris- 
I  tians  by  direct  Apostolical  autliority  ;  the  Articles  imperative  upon 
I  the  English  clergy,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  diversity  of 
^^eaching  in  the  midst  of  dangerous  errors — a  precaution  erected 
^H^  t>ur  own  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  confined  to  its 
^ol!icial  ministers ;  but  leaving  the  religious  opinion  beyond  this 
free  and  open,  with  as  few  prescriptions  and  as  few  definitions 
as  possiiile,  that  all  Christian  men  may  enjoy  thr  liberty  of 
thought  and  rea^son,  which  is  essential  to  the  elevation  of  their 
intellect,  and  to  the  development  of  truth. 

The  older  mind  will   clraw   these   distinctions,   but  a   young 
mind  will  scarcely  entlure  them. 

A  young  mind   will   he  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of 

spiritualizing    and    subliming,    as   it   were,   the  whole*  tone  and 

temper  of  the    clergy.     But    it  will    be   hard  for    him,   in    his 

ithmdasm  and  ardour,  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  on  the  earth  as  well 

on  the  heavens,  and  to  maintain,  as  well,  tliat  practical,  sub* 

;ed,  and  soberminded  simplicity,  without  which  religion  will 

ome  fanaticism.     The  clergy  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the 

world,  but  to  be  kept  while  labouring  in  it ;  kept  in  all  sobriety  of 

mind^  and  innocency  of  life.    And  their  minds  must  not  be  over- 
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heated  and   arerstrained  in  the  most  important  stage  of  ibiir 

educatiuiu 

AgBiD^  it  15  essential  that  the  minds  of  the  clergy  should  be 
carried  back  to  primitiye  antiquity.  Their  studies  musl  * 
studies  of  the  early  Church,  of  the  g^reat  Fathers  and  teacl 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  But  we  have  seen  already  the  co^ 
sequence  of  a  rash  and  undisciplined  reverence  even  for  xhtem 
deep  wells  of  truth  and  knowledge,  in  yotiiig  and  unleamci 
minds*  It  requires  long  study,  a  wide  extent  of  readixig,  care- 
fully formed  habits  of  discrimination^  and  especially  a  familkr 
acquaintance  with  the  great  authorities  of  our  own  Knglidl 
theology,  to  work  safely  even  in  these  precious  mines,  A  yoimg 
man  cannot  act  in  them  as  a  safe  guide. 

A  young  man  cannot  o^r  a  safe  anchors^;e-|[round  for  the 
faith  of  men  only  a  few  years  younger  than  himself.  Gny 
hairs  have  always  been  a  condition  required  for  cotmsellors  and 
adWsers. 

If  to  those  gray  hairs  are  added  a  warm  and  a  loving  heart — 
a  deep  and  fatherly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  young  men — a 
power  of  sympcathising  with  their  feelings,  of  encouraging  their 
communications,  of  answering  their  difficulties,  of  sootliiog  tbdf 
griefs,  of  giving  life  and  spirit  to  their  studies,  of  gathering  them 
round  their  teacher,  not  as  the  oracle  of  a  party,  but  as  a  minisser 
of  the  Church ;  a  theological  college  placed  under  such  ao 
influence  will  become  one  of  the  most  blessed  works  and  power-* 
ful  instruments  of  God,  which  England  could  pray  for  her 
clergy.  W^ells  is  already  &hi>wing  to  us  that  such  a  dream  ii 
not  an  illusion.  God  grant  that  many  more  may  be  rising  soon, 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit  \  Let  us  notice  as  a  happy  omeu 
the  noble  tlonation  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  sum  «if 
10,000/.  to  the  new  college  instituted  by  him  there  under  the 
presidency  of  the  learned  Dean  Ellic*ott. 

But,  above  all,  there  is  now  a  work  to  be  done  by  those  who 
would  imbue  the  English  clergy  with  a  right  and  a  sound  spirit 
— a  work  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  young  man  eveo 
to  enter  upon  with  safety.  The  theological  teacher  of  this  day 
must  be  conversant  with  the  theology  of  Germany.  The  rent 
history  of  the  scepticism  which  is  now  spreading  finds  its  key 
chiefly  in  one  fact — that  yf>ung,  ardent,  and  intelligent  mindsi 
when  they  looked  to  the  existing  tone  and  character  oi  English 
theology,  did  not  find  in  it  that  depth  of  thought,  that  solid 
learning,  that  range  of  inquiry,  and  that  enthusiasm  of  feelif^i 
which  could  satisfy  their  aspirations,  or  acquire  their  confidence. 
With  one  or  two  most  rare  exceptions,  and  tliose  exceptions 
occurring  where  genius,  and  learning,  and  enthusiasm,  by  some 
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stmnja^e  perversion  of  the  human  mind,  have  ended  in  an 
abandonment  of  the  trutlis  they  once  enforced,  and  thus  in  anni- 
hilating the  confidence  they  had  created,  the  relig-ious  literature 
of  England  has  i3een  for  years  shallow  and  superficial.  Beside 
us,  in  a  foreign  land,  in  a  strange  language,  there  has  grown  up 
an  enormous  mass  of  bold,  unshrinking  speculation,  exhibiting 
vast  industry,  extensive  reading,  much  solid  learning  lying  amidst 
heaps  of  rubbish  ;  and,  above  all,  assuming  proudly  that  position 
of  reckless  criticism,  and  suspicion,  and  doubt,  which,  easy  as  it 
is  to  maintain,  yet  seems  so  impregnable  to  the  young,  and  pre- 
sents such  a  fascinating  aspect  of  authority  and  courage.  Strange 
as  it  is,  yet  he  who  speaks  of  himself,  bears  witness  to  himself, 
comes  forward  without  a  mission,  and  without  a  guarantee,  to 
announce  his  own  dogmatic  assertions,  will  prevail  with  human 
nature,  where  tlie  most  irreproachable  testimony  is  repudiated 
widi  scorn.  With  this  mass  of  speculation  comparatively  few 
minds  in  England  have  become  acquainted*  A  few  have  borrowed 
from  it,  and  paraded  some  specimens  of  acknowledged  worth ^ — 
have  been  captivated  with  much  more  that  was  worthless — have 
imbibed  its  spirit,  and  its  language,  without  fathoming  its  real 
ilepth  or  shallowness,  and  without  having  learned  (as  the  minds 
€>f  England  most  conversant  with  the  subject  have  repeatedly 
warned  them)  that  tlieory  after  theory  has  again  and  again  been 
repudiated  in  Germany  itself,  and  that  even  the  German  intellect 
is  sick  nf  the  extravagances  which  it  has  indulged,  and  is 
endeavoming  to  lay  the  evil  spirits  which  those  extravagances 
have  evoked.  They  have  taught  }oung  men  to  think  that  none 
can  he  adequate  expositors  of  English  theological  truth  but 
those  who  are  jierfectly  conversant  with  German  theological 
falsehood.  Now  none  but  an  old  and  practised  mind  of  solid 
profound  learning,  of  balanced  temper,  and  of  tried  discrimi- 
nation, can  safely  enter  into  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with 
poiscmous  elements.  A  young  mind  cannot  be  trusted  in  it. 
He  has  no  safety-lamp,  no  antidote.  And  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  infected  with  scepticism,  proliably  most  seriously,  even 
agaitist  his  will,  and  in  defiance  of  his  preconceived  resolution. 
There  is  nothing  so  penetrating  as  suspicion.  Once  admit  it, 
and  confidence  can  scarcely  ever  be  restored.  And  let  any  one 
%vatch  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  whenever  some  new  doubt 
is  in  these  days  proposed,  or  some  new  discovery  threatened,  or 
some  strange  speculation  popularized,  which  touches  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  foundation  of  his  belief,  and  he  will  under- 
stand why  a  very  strong,  and  perfect,  and  invulnerable  armour  of 
faith  is  required  by  him  who  would  sit  as  critic,  and  sifter,  and 
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it  ii  dim  to  tlie  Clftthedrml  bocUeiy  md  to  n  rigltt  distrilmtMiilf 
tiMar  pAtrofu^  tli^  we  maj  look  most  liopefiiilT  for  the  hit 
•liif^e  M  tmiaitif  requuned  lor  the  clprgr  of  Eogldnd  previoot  In 
firdifwtioo.  But  no  clergrman  will  be  able  to  look  bock  upon 
hu  own  curecT  witiioat  pcrc-ctving  bow  little  has  eren  theD  bam 
clon«%  bow  much  rrinniDs  to  be  leamecl  in  the  first  yemT%  d  hm 
(mn  pnuH'hial  experience.  Then  it  is  that  the  g^tiidaiice  aad 
oxiimpU'  (if  a  Jkitjml-niindetJ,  warm-hearted,  and  jodici^iug  paitar 
will  ronitflett*  the  real  course  of  education.  And  in  many  CSMI 
onr  (HipultfUM  if^wns  cum  m  it  ted  to  the  charge  of  suc^b  meii|  wli» 
iblcd  tij  gather  rottud  them  a  hotiy  of  young  camtM^ 
^"Pply  iichrKila,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  over--esti mated. 
Kiddormauoter,  Yarmouth,  have  already  set  cdgvd 

le»  of  thif  kincl;  and  anything  which  enab!  t  to  be 

[intjltiptied    will   pDwerfally  contribute   to  the  efUcitmcy  at  the 
*  tiJftli*h  uh'riry, 

Surh  fteemi  t«j  be  a  ski^tch  of  the  external  machinery  wbicb  is 
ichirily  irfjuired.  Tlir  details  are  questions  dependent  chiefly  #ip 
.tlic  judgment  of  the  Biuhops.  But  on  one  or  two  points  Uierc 
[|s  now  to  Ik*  a  grnrrai  approach  to  concurrence, 
rtrtt,  the  l*)ngHfth  thci>logical  education  must  comprise  to 
[  accurate  »chr>larship^  Mpscially  in  Greek  ;  and  this  involves  the 
[ miiintfuiani^e  cif  the  ^dead  languages'  as  the  basis  o(  geoflral 
I  •(huatiun,  evrn  if  no  other  reascin  rendered  it  imperative. 

Seromllv*  it  is  at  prrsrnt  sadly  deficient  in  the  study  of  Hebrew; 
I  ami,  to  facilitate  this  stttdy,  stime  instruction  at  least  in  the  giasH 
'  ahments  u(  that  tongue  should  Ix*  prorided  in  octrschoob 
koirs.  The  main  difficulty  of  a  new  langoage  camitH^  ID 
an  adult,  in  mastering  the  rudiments.  It  would  almost  seem  dal 
none  l>iit  a  yoimg  mind  can  he  forced  to  this  taat  If  the  fiisl 
laUiur  is  I  tome  in  binhcHxl,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  panoi 
it  after v%iirtlH.  If  neg le<'teil  thefi,  few  will  hare  the  v<iBiag» 
lit  grapple  with  it  And  die  same  maybe  said  of  aaotber  mMl 
im|>iirtaitt  element  in  clerical  etlucjition — a  knowled^  af  cluticil 
musie^  in  whicii  t^ur  hi^hfcr  schools  do  aol  eajojafiMi  tbe  adw^ 
iHa  which  the  Natiawu  adiOQb  poiiBai> 

Thinlly,  tha  EaglMli  clerfry  miui  ba  piMudI  to  mkp  dMJr 
ttami  ami  paclbtm  ikdr  part  in  a  world  wum  a  tmi(  ^tuit^ 
«l  mttcwd  ialcininlioR  is  rrquiied.     lliey  camioi  ba 
linwluflMM^     Now,  if  9V9X^  Uiat  definttiaii  fif  t 

1  m  — jtJcd     tbit  fav  abottM  kimw  sornHking  of  rverytkiiif * 
\  iwwrjikiiig  of  aooMtbi&g*    IlK^ogy  mast  be  his  mm  luawiy 
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(lie  Bible  Ws  one  book ;  but  he  cannot  meet  upon  ecjual  terms 

fhe  socialists  and   the  sceptics  even  in  the  lower  classes,  with 

"Vhom  he  will  have  tlnilj  t<j  battle ;  and  he  cannot  assist  and 

ide  the  general  instrnction  of  Ids  flock,  in  which  the  voice 

of  the  pastor  is  so  important,  unless  he  is  tolerably  familiar  with 

lie  general  knowledge  of  the  day — its  sciences,  its  language,  its 

iks,  and  its  men,     Tliis  neetl    in  the  parochial  clergy,  as  it 

loubles  their  labours,  as  it  tends  to  withdraw  some  portion  of 

aeir  time  from  their  exclusively  appropriate  studies^  renders  it 

lill  more  necessary'  to  provide  within  the  Church  places  and 

tircments  where  minds  may  be  devotefl  profoundly  and  almost 

tclusively  to  theologj^,  and  thus  be  able  to  fight  the  battles  of 

nth  with  more  solid  and  deep  learning  than  can  be  expected 

tom  the  mass  of  the  parochial  c  Icrgy. 

Fourthly,  an  essential  part  of  their  early  education  should  be 

[il  delivery,  and  facility  of  expression.     The  phrases  are  pur- 

sely  limitetl.     It  may  Ije  well  doubted  if  it  be  desirable  to  lajl 

►  great  a  stress  or  any  stress  on  the  study  of  so-called  oratory  or  of 

loquence.  Whenever  those  studies  have  been  most  cultivateil,  and 

ive  absorbed  the  principal  part  of  education,  good  oratory  and 

il  eloquence  have  perished,      ^Flie  eloquence  of  the  English 

lergy,  that  it  may  come  home  to  the  English  mind,  and  touch  the 

Stiglish  heart  so  as  to  bring  forth  good  fruit,  must  he,  like  theit^ 

Ires   and  their  Church,  al)ove  all   things,  simple,  quiet,  earneslj| 

nnffected,   honest,  and   true.      Anything   like   art  or  effort,  anj 

adied  intonations,' anything  like  acting  in  the  recitation  c»f  thaf 

Wonderful  production  the  English  Liturgy,  would  destroy  all  its 

luence  far  more,  even  than  a  mistake  of  pronunciation,  or  a 

lilure  of  delivery.     To  speak  articulately,  audibly,  with  proper 

lunciation,  proper  emphasis,  proper  stops — to  do  this  from 

9ng  habit  and  practice,  unconsciously — is  that  which   may  be 

lught  and  required  in  the  case  of  every  clergyman,  as  it  should 

included  in  the  general   system  of  all  schools.      And  it  must 

'  taught  early ;  especially  the  right  modulation  of  the  voice  and 

[ie  play  of  its  organs,  so  as  to  avoid  indistinctness,  and  strain 

the  Inngs*     The    size    of  our   new  churches,   their  ofteitj 

ad  acoustic  properties,  and  the  multiplication  of  services,  rende 

I  this  one  of  tlie   first   lessons   required  for  the  clergy.     But  i^n 
hiere  a  single  public  school  in  which  this  is  taught?    Or  are 
■ere  indeed  more  than  one  or  two  empirical  professors  of  the 
Bt,  whose  merits  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  justify 
me  adoption  of  their  system  ? 

But    this    is  xery  different  from   teaching  an   artificial    anil 
simatical  delivery  of  our  Church  SerWces.     Nothing  could  be 

more 
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AMf^  {muL     Ia  tLuy  as  in  ercrr  odier 

cUffKjf  th0si0f  mmM,  ht  »  combinarirw  aad 

i/«  ttj^r  rw>!;  iriikli  leMk  tbeir  pcajen,  noc 
*  tr/rnif  l/ut  Use  pMtrir,  whrjin  tiieT  individiaUj 
iwii^hluMlly  kafm%  dMrm.  Ereo  his  little  j 
%iinm\  tMm.iMf  bis  pwticalarities,  and,  at  times  (imidj,  it 
tftt  l/fji  nLr^\y)f  titts  jndividoal  feeling  just  tondung,  aod  de 
iri((«  Hinl  piirrdng  thiY^ugb  the  official  cerewMwiial,  are 
tfi'iwi^Mi  tiiffi  awl  them.  Thej  present  him  to  them  as  a  Rsl 
iiviriK  luring  of  flesb  and  blood,  the  same  man  at  the  altac,  and 
ill  iUit  iiuliiit,  irlwm  they  have  spoken  to  in  the  street  and 
li»U!fii'd  Uf  ifi  till!  Cfittage ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  to  intone  die 
si?rvii;i',  fuifnirable  and  <;fiective  as  it  is  in  certain  ccmgn-gatioai 
UiuU^r  r<?rtiiin  circumstances,  is  in  others  so  objectionaUeii  aod 
rifjHignnnt  to  tin;  Kngli»h  taste.  The  English  clergy  (it  is  oat 
ui  lliii  firni  corulition»  of  their  value  and  their  efficiency)  mmt 
not  Imi  Uhi  far  Mtparatinl  from  the  laity — ^not  by  dress,  not  by 
ri*lilmry,  not  by  iiuhIcu  of  life,  not  by  ceremonial,  not  by  chanod 
Mi'MMMiM,  not  by  V(f»tincnts.  They  must  live  am<mgst  their  flodL 
aitrording  to  tlii)  (|uiet,  simple,  practical  type  exhibited  in  Sciip- 
tiirn,  not  im  a  (rantit.  It  will  be  better  for  themselves,  better  lot 
\\w\r  dork.  Wliitrrvor  this  law  has  been  forgotten,  and  a  gulf 
and  liiiri'if*r  lm«  lM*i*n  m*t  between  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  with 
II  vic«w  fimi  to  (*h*vat()  the  clergy,  and  through  them  to  elevate 
ihi*  Itiity,  i\w  nmult  ha«  been  ultimately  to  degrade  both,  by 
iniikinK  thc«  rlorgy  liypcKTitcts  and  the  laity  unbelievers. 

And  what  im  trui*  of  the  delivery  of  die  Liturgy  is  true  alio 
of  \\w  mnnion.  (mmI  forbid  tliat  what  is  called  pulpit  eloqaenoe 
should  ovrr  iMHuunotlir  nrimary  study  among  the  English  cieigyl 
To  (*xpivss  thriUHflvoH  cWrly, simply,  and  with  facility,  whether 
in  writing  or  in  rxtiMn{H>raiuH>us  speaking,  should  indeed  be  a 

ImrnnuMnit  objoct.  It  is  to  l)o  learned,  not  by  debating  clnfas,  by 
KM  irIi  t>mtory,  b\  siKHH^htlays,  but  bv  accustoming  even  boyi^ 
nflor  thoY  liavo  Imvu  instructoil  on  a  subject,  and  have  read  aod 
writ  ton  uiv«m  it,  simply  to  give  the  results  in  an  extemporaneoos 
form  publirly  in  tho  pn^seniH^  of  others.  It  is  to  be  improved^ 
tiNiohin^  in  scIuh^Is,  and  bv  any  opportunity  which  presents  itseU 
for  t\uiununiratinir  iit  i\vnvrsatiim  with  others.  But  here,  again, 
clvHiniott,  »implirity,  lnithfulness«  reality,  and  strong  and  mani- 
fc«t  «\MnictiiMis  on  the  )Virt  of^the  preacher  himaeli^  are  die 
iViHiiii^^u  rtHpuixxl — tho  only  ctHnlitions  which  will  oltiniatdy 
»u\>>tH!,  With^Hit  a  Hfo  to  c\>rre$piWHl  with  the  aennon,  without 
OAnK^tiicM^  witluHit  n>;%K  without  humility,  witfaoat  h^ve.  what 
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it  pulpit  eloquence  but  a  mockery  both  of  man  and  God?     And 
these  are  not  to  be  learned  by  all  the  arts  of  a  Demosthenes  or  s 
QuiBtitian.    It  is  the  man,  and  not  the  eloquence,  which  touchc 
the  heart  and  converts  the  Christian.     St*  PauFs  every  word   i 
burning,  and  every  sentence  mighty,  but  it  is  because  the  soul  I 
shines   through   it.     Eloquence   is  not   to   be  despised.     Wljenj 
the  solid  foundation  of  personal  piety  is  combined,  it  is  most 
potent.     But  ehx|uence  alone  is  only  a  sweet  poison,  deluding! 
both  the  preacher  and  his  flock,* 

And  lastly,  there  is  one  more  process  most  powerful  and  most 
beneficial  in  the  etlucation  of  the  clergy,  which  till  within  the 
last  few  ye^x%  has  been   grievously  neglected,  and   is  even  now 
unly  partially  developed  ;  it  is  their  meeting  and  communication  i 
together.     Constituted   as  the  English   Church  is,  with  the  full] 
\      poisession    of   all    divine    truth — that   truth    composed    (if   the] 
^^phrase  may  be  employed)   of  polarised  and  seemingly  antago^ 
^Htstic  doctrines, — tending  therefore,  as  the  clergy  always   must 
^^oo,  to  split  int*J  two  parties,   accordingly  as  they  attach   them-j 
I      aelves  to   one  jxjle  or  the  other,  and  yet  capable  of  seeing  and  1 
^Bfccognising  that  the  same  authority  which  guarantees  tme  half  j 
BKf  the   truth  guarantees  also  the  other — whatever   brings  them  1 
[      together,  under  a  recognition  of  the  same  discipline,  and  f)f  the 
L^Mie  formularies,  must  tend  to  heal  wounds,  to  remove  prejudices,  1 
^^»  correct  errors,  to  widen  and  deepen  belief  and  knowledge,  and! 
'      to  promote  that  one  grand   end,  without  which   all   the  labour 
of  man  is  nothing— -miity  among  those  who  arc  brothers.      What 
arrangement   and    organisatirm    may   be  most  effective   for  thif *j 
purpose  may  require  great  consideration.     But  on  this  fact  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  general  agreement,  that  whatever  bringa  ] 
■^be  clergy  together,  and  enables  them  to  understand  each  other's 
^Biews,   to  join    in  condemning  acknowledged   eiTors,    in    repu-  ] 
^^■iating  false  accusations,  in   listening  to  candid  arguments,  and^ , 
^Hbove  all,  in  praying  for  help  and  guidance,  and  the  spirit  of  J 
charity  and  love,  to  their   one  common   Lord    and   Master,   iif 
^^raught  witli   blessings  to  the  Church.     Give  it  unity ^  give  it 
^Boncord  ;  heal  its  unhappy  divisions,  and  once  more  the  standard 
^of  divine  truth  and  of  an  impregnable  faith  may  be  raised  among 
us.      Once  more  the  hearts  of  the  old  will   be  warmed  to  labour  J 


*  We  liave  placed  &t  the  head  of  this  article  an  eloqaent  work,  from  tlie 
^qoent  of  our  Bishops,  But  it  is  not  to  the  mere  eloquence  of  the  BifthoD  of] 
ford  that  he  nvill  owe  the  place  he  will  occupy  in  the  History  of  the  EnglisllJ 
barehp  hut  to  the  many  practical  works  wbkb  he  haf  initiated  and  carried  oq.1 
pedAlly  for  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  A  simple  nccooot  of  these  works  wonhil 
»  of  high  value  to  diose  who  would  develope  and  invigorate  the  machinery  of  th©^ 
iSnglish  Church. 
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and  to  fight  for  it.     Once  more  the  voung  will  be  aftractp^ 
liattle  and  to  sufier,  where  those  whom  they  can  reverence  and  i 
are  battling  and  suffering  l>eforc  them.    And  the  Eng^lish  Cbu 
will  continue  to  be  the  greatest  instrument  of  blessing,  whiC 
the  hand  of  ProTidence,  amongst   all   its  mercies,  has   provide 
for  this  State  and  Countr}",  even  for  the  whole  world. 


Art.  v.— 1,   The  Life  of  J.  M,   W.  Turner,  KA.,  fomJki  \ 
Letters  and  Papers  fumulted  hf  his  Friends  and  ^tJkmP 
defnieians.      By   Walter  Thombury.      2  rob.  Sra,     Loodoo^ 
18G2. 

2.  T/te  Turner  Gallery :  a  Series  of  Sixtt/  EngramngB  from  the 
princijMil  irorks  of  Jmcph  Mallard  William  Turner  ;  wiik  a 
Memoir  and  Illustrative  TeJct,  By  Ralph  Nicholson  Wonuun^ 
Keeper  and  Secretary,  National  Gallery.  Folia.  Londoil» 
1861. 

rflHE  preface  to  Mr.  Thomburv's  volnmos  might  lead  us  ' 

I  ■     expect  a  matured  and  carefully  executed  work.    The  aa  ' 

tells  us  that  he  has  been  engaged  on  the  subject  *  some 

(years ;'  that  he  *  set  to  work  steadily  and  quietly,  letting  no  d»y 

by  without  some  search  for  materials,  some  noting  down 

Ktions,  some  visit  to  Turner's  old  friends  ;  determining  not  I 

Icomplete  my  bo<ik,  however  long  it  took   me,  till  I  had  coUc 

libr  it  all  that  patience  and  enthusiasm  could  glean,  cull,  or  ' 

[together/     {P^^f  ^-j  ^*)     The  four  years,   however,  have 

[been  entirely  given  to  the  composition  of  the  ♦Life  of  Tumc 

I  for  we   find  that  from   1858   to  1861  Mr.  Thombury  has  also 

enriched  our  literature  with  at  least  nine  other  separate  volume^ 

viz.   'Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,*  3  vols.;  'Life  in  Spain 

[Past  and  Present,'  2  vols. ;  'Turkish  Life  and  Character,*  2  vol 

British  Artists  from  Hogarth   to  Turner/  2  vols.      He  has  all 

1  contributed    an  artide    on   Turner    to    the   new  edition  of 

*  Encvclopaedia    Britannica ;'     he    has    taken    up    Mr.    Ruski 

?  function  of  sending  forth  an  annual   pamphlet  of  dogmas  on  the 

I  picture-exhibitions  of  the  London  seast>n  ;  and  it  would 

,  moreover,  from  hints  scattered   here  and  there,  that   this    inA 

1  fatigable  gentleman  has  found  time  to  contribute  to  periodicals* 

In   a  case  of  such  alarming  su]>erfetation,   it  is  vain  to  expect 

mucJi  vitality  in  the  offspring.     But  whatever  may  lie  the  meriCi 

of  Mr.  Thornbnrj*s  other  productions^  his  'Life  of  Tunner^  tt 

aim  ply  the  most  deplorable  piece  of  bookmaking  that  baa  ever 

fallen  in  our  way.     In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  Mr.  Thombury'i 
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account  of  tis  operations  may  be  correct,  for  tlic  bonk  does 
exhibit  something  of  the  spirit  of  research  of  a  Pkris  chiffonnier, 
who  gfoes  about  with  his  basket  and  picks  up  every  bit  of  filth 
and  tinsel  that  comes  in  his  way  ;  but  for  any  really  accurate 
investigpation  of  facts  worthy  to  be  known,  for  any  useful  judg- 
ments upon  facts  that  are  ascertained,  we  must  not  look  to  Mr 
lombury.  His  work  is  not  calculated  to  advance  Art  b;i 
Dund  criticism,  nor  human  nature  by  exhibiting  the  €?xccllencc 
[>f  an  eminent  chamcter. 

Although  the  puhlishers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  in  their  adver 

sements  a  newspaper  criticism  which  speaks  of  Mr,  Thombur 

having  had  'a  personal  acquaintance  with  Turner/  it  is  cica 

bat  the  biographer  never    saw    the    painter,   nor   even  visited 

Sis  gallery  in  Queen  Anne  Street.*     It  may  appear  surprising 

that  the  task  of  writing  Turner's  life  should  have  been  left  to  an 

tcr  stranger,  since  there  most  be  among  those  who  knew  liim 

sons  well  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.      If  we   may 

»ke  the  liberty  of  naming  one,  we  should  suppose  that  the  bio- 

iphy   might  most  fitly  have  been  undertaken   by  Mr.   Jones, 

t.A.,  w^hose  acquaintance  with  Turner  w^as  as  clooe  as  any  man\ 

Irho   was    one   of   liis    executors,    and   in   the   *  Recollections  of 

UhAntrey^  has  shown  himself  able  to  employ  the  pen  as  well  a» 

can  use  the  brush,  and  as  in  early  days  he  wielded  the  sword. 

Jnt  it  would  seem  that,  for  whatever  reason^  Turner's  personal 

friends    have   declined  the  task  ;    and  hence  it    is   that  he  has 

unhappily  fallen   a  prey  to  a  sort  of  raanifohl  WTiter,  in  whose 

h&Jids  the  materials  which  might  properly  have  filled  something 

\t»  than   200  duodecimo   pages  are  swelled  out  to  850  pages 

octevo,  while  the  spongy  tumitlity  of  tlie  book  is  by  no  means 

worst  characteristic. 

Mr.  Thorn  bury  appears  to  have  met  with  much  courtesy  and 
ommunicativcness  from   those  who  had  anything  to  tell — from 
recutors,  from.  Academicians  and  other  artists  ;  from  *  the  two  or 
ree  noblemen  who,  alone  of  their  wealthy  order,  pQtronisetl  the 
limter  when   living'  {Pref,  vi.)  ;    from  other  patrons  or  their 
representatives  ;  above  all,  from  Mr.  Rusk  in,  who  is  re^varded  by 
~  ping  styled    'the  greatest  of  all  dead  or  living  writers  on  a 
vii.)     But,  on  the  other  hand,   the  statement  that   *to  Mi 
Tomum,  an  official  of  the  National  Gallery,  1  ara  indebted  for 
)tw  three  dates'  (///.  ix,),  with  the  sneer  at  Mr.  VVVimum  in 
p^place  as   ^  an  authority  on  tlie   matter  of  dates,  and   dates 

Mr.  Thornbary  liimsi^lf  nowhere  claims  acquaintflnce  with  Turner^  mid  ftlwa^ 
akf  of  him  and  of  his  hon««  on  the  authority  of  otben.  See  espedsllf  vol.  li. 
» aSv  I73»«i]ii  the  chapter  on  '  The  Tamer  Portraila.' 

alone/ 
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I  nlofie/  and  the  somewhat  Inconftistent^  bat  not  respectfully  i 
I  tended,  mention  of  bim  elsewhere  as  ^&n  excellent  antbari^^ 

licailtics'  (L  267), — all  this  would  seem  to  hint  that  Mt 
Womum  may  have  shown  some  unwiliinjgiiess  to  mix  himself 
ap  with  Mr.  Thombuiy's  undertaking.  If  so^  we  con^ratalste 
him  on  his  discreet  caution ;  and,  now  that  the  result  is  seen,  wr 
[£magrine  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  arc  distinpii^hed  bj 
I  B^lr.  Thnmbury*s  expressions  of  gratitude  would  be  glad  to  ei* 
change  these  for  a  share  of  the  reprobation  which  he  bestows 
on  the  *  official  of  the  National  Gallery.'  • 

The  tone  of  Mr,  Thombury's  remarks  on  earlier  writers  is  oot 

I  such  as  to  bespeak  for  him  much  favour  at  the  hands  of  critics* 

I  while  it  might  fairly  entitle  them  to  require  that  an  author  who 

^is  so  full  of  contempt  for  others  shall  himself  produce  something 

of  a  verj*  superior  kind.     Thus  he  tells  us  that^ — 

*  Mr.  PDier  Canninghsm  once  wrote  a  short  memair,  lull  of  m^ 

□dice,  and  still  more  full  of  errors,  ....  Mr.  Timbs,  with  liUfe  df 

ai  courtcey  that  should  diBtiogaish  literary  men,  has  lately  cnl  out 

I  dozen  or  two  of  trite  or  crroncoUB  Turner  stories,  and  has  published 

bem  in  a  catchpenny  form^for  which,  as  partly  ftdfilling  Job's  wish, 

^I  thank  him.* — Fref.  ix. 

Again : — 

'  Among  the  German  critics,  Dr.  Waagon  stands  pre-emiiient  fur 
_  ompoufi  blundering.  He  has  one  of  thoBe  routine  minds,  nnorigmftK 
formed  by  precedent  and  convention,  and  holding  to  the  old  aod 
safe.' 

And    then   follows   a   long   extract    from    the   Berlia    critic, 
which,   although  the  style  of   it  is  somewhat  too  Gorman  for 
English  tastt^  contains  nothing  whatever  that  could  warrant  this 
attack  on  him,     Dr,  Waagen   (whom   Mr.  Thombury   insu^' 
styling  him  in  the  headline  *  The  German  Solomon*)  re- 
Turner   as   pre-eminent  in   genius    above  alt    other    landscape- 
painters,  and  the  single  important  fault  that  he  points  out  is  ^  his 
'  leficiency   in    a   sound    technical    basis'    (iL  191-3) — the   ver^' 
deficiency  which   Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Tliombury  as  his  <  - ' 
also  point  out  in  saying  (unjustly,  as  wc  think)  that  the  Ac;i« 
'  taught  Turner  nothing,  not  even  the  one  thing  it  mi^ht 
done — the  mechanical  process  of  safe  oil-painting",  sure  vehi 
and  permanent  colours.'  (i.  59.)  t  Bol 


*  SitMse  thi«  wa»  written,  we  hsve  seen  some  letters  in  the  '  Atheiusiim/  vUdi 
fviWy  bear  out  our  conjecture.  These  letters  arc  also  verj  dunftging  to  the  luo- 
grnpht-r  in  other  ways, 

t  The  intth  neems  to  be  that  the  Academy  did  teach  Ttimer  tbe  nufe  ti«»  olhSs 
mAterialip  but  that,  in  stnirmg  after  ejects  which  had  nut  before  ben  attaofiM. 
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iut  the  most  remarkable  display  of  Mr.  Thombury's  ferocity 
against  earlier  writers  is  to  be  found  at  vol.  ii.  p.  iJSl,  where, 
after  having  quoted  from  the  '  Times '  a  description  of  Turner's 
house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  adds, — 

'  A  bitter  and  malicious  man,  now  dead,  imd  whose  name  I  BHppre8«, 
br  I  would  not  grind  my  heel  on  hie  tombstone,  slcetches  Tumor's 
lomieile  in  much  the  same  way.* 

The  page  on  which  these  words  occur  is  headed,  '  De  Mortuis, 
&c/  ;  antl,  opening  on  it  by  chance,  we  were  struck  (as  who  would 
not  be?)  alike  with  Mr.  Thornbury's  sublime  magnanimity,  and 
"rith  bis  magnificent  style  of  expressing  it  But  what  was  our 
irprise  when,  near  the  beginning  of  the  same  chapter  (p.  173), 
re  found  a  quotation  which  was  evidently  the  sketch  alluded 
with  the  name  of  the  author  given,  and  (that  there  might 
be  no  mistake)  distinguished  by  the  same  epithet,  '  bitter,'  which 
Mr,  Thornbury  uses  while  affecting  to  suppress  the  name!  In 
the  same  page  we  are  told  of  ^  the  malignant  spirit  of  the  writer,' 
and  elsewhtTe  he  is  described^ — always  by  name — as  *one  of  the 
severest  of  Tumer*s  critics,  an  open  enemy  indeed '  (ii.  207)  ;  as 
*  the  most  foul-mouthed  of  Turner's  detractors  *  (ii.  322)  ;  as 
having  'viewed  him  wdtb  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy.'  (ii.  324 j 
Mr,  Thornbury's  heel,  therefore,  must  have  been  pretty  nearly 
ground  away  on  the  tombstone  of  this  unfortunate  writer — an  artist 
of  some  note,  who,  whatever  his  feelings  towards  Turner  may 
have  been,  appears  to  have  said  nothing  of  him  more  malicious 
ktban  the  scurrilous  aspersions  contained  in  Mr,  Thornbury's  own 
rolumes. 

But  Mr,  Thornbury  is  not  content  with  abusing  his  own  pre- 
decessors. In  order  to  exalt  Turner,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
espatter  many  of  the  persons  with  whom  the  painter  came  into 
Contact  J  and  this  system  is  carried  on  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  apparent  pretext  for  it.  Thus,  after  telling  us  that 
Mr.  Porden,  an  architect,  who  had  employed  him,  when  a  boy, 
in  filling  up  architectural  <lra wings  with  skies  and  foregrounds, 
~  Sered  to  take  him  as  an  apprentice  without  a  premium,  the  bio- 
rapher  breaks  out — 

*  Oily  Mr.  Porden  !     Without  a  premitmi,  indeed  I     Why,  in  seven 
^ears  yoimg  Turner  would  have  painted  you  drawings  worth  three 


be  betook  himself  to  proccBses  nod  coloars  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  uiuafe. 
*1  believe,'  &ay»  Mr.  Triromer,  ^Turner  neirer  kept  to  one  plan  for  »ny  time; 
I  mean  latterly,  when  he  be^n  to  paint  Italian  subjects,  and  was  striring  to  get 
wore  vivid  effeetR.  He  was  ignorant  of  chemiiitry  and  tlie  affinities  of  colour,  and 
I  have  heftrd  him  say  that  no  one  could  teU  if  a  methiMl  woatd  [uuweTf  ai  he 
wotild  be  dead  before  it  was  proved.* — i.  174-5* 

times 
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tunes  your  promiom.     Go  to  I  you  axe,  I  fBox^  an  oily  T^ckamS,  1 
to  cheat  a  man,  and  all  the  time  prufessiug  a  doeeitfol  kindiK^as  ' 
a  lying  sanilo. 

'  The  race  of  Pordeu  is  not  yet  by  any  means  extinct/ — i*  48. 

Again  :^ — 

' There  is  a  story  told  of  Turners  1ot6  of  conoealincut,  which  co 
neotfi  him  with  Brittou^  the  publisher  of  so  many  srchitoctnral  wq 
— a  phiusiblo  and,  I  fear,  a  very  mean  man  ;  one  of  those  bland^  i 
squeezers  of  other  men's  brains,  that  stUl  ocon^tionaUy  (" 
rature/ — ^ii.  154. 

Wlmt  the  story  is,  Sin  Tliornbury  docs  not  there  infonn  m  p 
but  it  may  be  founrl  at  vol  i.  p.  389,  and  is  very  little  to  the 
purpose,  even  if  true,  while  the  character  given  of  Britton  U 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  remerabrance  which  he  has  left  la 
the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him.  We  need  not  here  cctllect 
any  nitire  instances  of  the  detraction  in  which  Mr.  Thoml: 
habitually  deals,  since  other  examples  of  it  will  occur  in  the  cou 
of  our  article;  but  as  tlie  phrase  '1  fear*  is  found  in  both 
those  which  we  have  tjuotetl,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  .^ 
Hallam^s  gloss  on  it  when  used  by  Dr.  Ling^ard  in  sup:_ 
bail  construction  of  Anne  Boleyn's  conduct, — *  **  I  fear,"  . 
to  believe.' 

We  have  already  hinted  tlrnt  paste  and  scissors  have 
largely  employed  in  the  production  of  this  book.  How  largelj 
we  are  quite  unable  to  say ;  for,  although  the  obligation  is  soma 
times  acknowledged — as  in  the  pages  which  are  copiously  boa 
rowed  from  Leslie's  *  Autobiography '  and  in  some  part  of 
sheetfuls  of  matter  which  are  transferred  from  Mr.  Ruskin — sue 
acknowletlgment  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  Mi 
Thorabury^s  practice,  and  we  have  no  means  of  measuring 
extent  of  his  unavowed  appropriations.  The  words,  howere 
which  we  have  already  quoted  as  to  Mr.  Womum,  if  they  j 
intended  to  express  the  amount  of  the  biographer's  debt  to  tl 
gentleman's  writings  as  well  as  to  his  private  communications^  i 
really  astounding  ;  for,  instead  of  *  two  or  three  dates/  it  wUI 
found  on  examination  that  Mr.  Womum  has  been  laid  under  cont; 
bution  for  many  pages  of  description,  history,  criticism,  and  otJ 
matter.  For  instance,  tlie  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
the  National  Gallery,  vol.  i.  pp.  304-5,  is  taken  liodily  from 
Catalogue  of  the  *  British  School,'  which  is  sold  at  the  Galle 
for  sixpence ;  and  the  descriptions  of  the  pictures  in  the  cha 
entitled  *  Turner's  Art-Life  are  mainly  drawn  either  from 
same  excellent  but  inexpensive  manual,  or  from  the  more  simip> 
tuous  letterpress  of  the  *  Turner  Galleiy/     Of  this  we  shall  gits 
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one  or  two  inttaoce^  which  will  be  amply  sufiGicient  by  way  of 
proof. 

As  to  the  pictare  of  the  *  Blacksmith's  Forge/  we  find  this 
coincid^ice  between  the  two  writers : — 


Thombury,  i.  289. 

*  The  figures  are  yery  good,  and  the 
IbiwlB,  shoyel,  batcher^  tmy,  &c.,  are 
painted  with  admirable  Datch  truth.' 


*It  has  been  often  said  that  Turner 
xnade  this  picture  a  mass  of  fiame- 
cokmr  to  destroy  the  effect  of  Wilkie's 
**  Blind  Fiddler,"  exhibited  this  year, 
and  hung  between  the  **  Foige"  and 
the  **Sun  rising  through  Vapour;* 
but  the  "  Forge*  was  No.  135,  and 
the  •*Blmd  Fiddler •»  147 ;  the  other 
picture,  No.  162.  The  scene  is  a  sun- 
shine interior,  and  there  is  scarcely 
imy  red  visible  in  iV 


Wamwn,  *  The  Turner  Gallery,' 
10-11. 

*We  have  in  this  picture  a  good 
Dutch  interior;  the  various  objects 
scattered  ahout  the  shop,  and  more 
especially  the  barrow  and  shovel,  and 
fowls,  are  delightfully  true :  all  things, 
from  the  busy  disputants  to  the 
stained  butcher's  tray,  are  equally 
well  painted.* 

'  A  story  is  told  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, "  that  on  a  varnishing  day  Tur- 
ner reddened  his  sea  [in  the  Sunrisej, 
and  blew  the  bellows  of  his  art  on  his 
'Blacksmith's  Forge,'  &c." 

*  But  the  "  Blind  Fiddler"  was  not 
hung  between  Turner's  two  pictures, 
because  the  "  Sun  rising  through  Va- 
pour" was  not  near  the  "Forge;" 
the  latter's  number  being  135,  and 
that  of  the  former  162.  The  number 
of  the  "  BUnd  Fiddler"  was  147.  .  . 
The  picture  is  an  interior  piece  . « •' 
a  small  piece  of  hot  iron  is  but  just 
perc^tible.  .  . 

*  Tliere  is  no  red  whatever  in  it' 

The  last  words  of  the  extract  from  Mr.  Womum  relate  not  to 
die  '  Forge,'  but  to  the  *  Sunrise  ;'  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Thombury  has  throughout  mixed  up  the  two.  Here  is  another 
instance: — 


nomhury,  L  296. 

*  The  same  year.  Turner  exhibited 
at  the  British  Institution  his  '*  Apuleia 
in  search  of  Apuleius,"  which  Turner 
quoted  Ovid  for,  but  which  is  neither 
in  Ovid,  Lucian,  nor  Apuleius;  the 
painter  did  not  care  for  aoouracy  when 
he  could  invent  pleasingly.' 


*  This  picture  was  painted  for  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  as  a  companion  to 
the  ocAebrated  Claude  there  [where  ?], 
engiaved  by  Woollett.' 


l^ational  Gallery  Catalogue,  Britith 
Bchody  8rd  edition,  1858,  pp.  90-1. 

'  The  Catalogue  of  the  British  In- 
stitution for  1814  refers  to  Ovid's 
*'  Metamorphoses  "  for  this  stoiy ;  it  is, 
however,  not  one  of  Ovid's.  "  Lucius, 
or  the  Enchanted  Ass,"  of  Lucian, 
preceded  the  **  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apu- 
leius, but  both  are  subsequent  to  Ovid. 
The  personage  Apuleia,  and  the  in- 
cident represented,  appear  to  be  equally 
the  painter's  own  invention.' 

*  Ibis  picture,  exhibited  at  the  Bri- 
tish Institution,  in  1814,  was  painted 
as    a    companion  to    the  celebrated 
Claude  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
*^  of 


Nuii(mal  OaUery  Catalogw,  British 

School,  3rd  edition,  1858,  pp,  90-1* 
of  Ej^remont,  at  Petworth,  Sussex,  of 
whkh  there  is  an  engraving  by  Wool* 
lott,* 

*  An  extensive  hilly  landscape:  in 
the  middle  distauoe  a  large  bridge  of 
seven  arches  over  a  river,  with  rich 
woody  banks:  a  wattrmiU  and  toim 
on  the  spectator's  right.  In  the  fon?- 
^^oiind  are  Apuleia  and  her  com* 
jmnaons,  and  some  peasants  reposing 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  One  of  the 
jieiisants  is  tK>iMting  to  the  name  Apu- 
leius  carved  in  the  bark  of  the  tree/ 

*  Apuleitis  was  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  advocate  of  the  seo>nd 
century  of  our  era,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  rmnanct  entitltjti 
**  The  Metamorphosis,  or  the  Gc^ldea 
Ass/'  in  which  he  represents  hiniself 
IIS  tmnsfornieiJ  into  an  ass.  The  inci^ 
dentt  however,  represented  in  this  pic* 
ture  is  not  in  the  story  of  Apuleiua.' 

Again,  ns  to  the  *  Battle  of  Tmfalcrar/  now  in  Green wirli 
Hospital,  Mr,  Tliornbory*s  list  of  the  painter's  inaccuracies  and 
inconsistencies  (i*  292)  is  copied  from  the  'Turner  Gallery'/ 
pp.  l(n  17,  where  it  is  given  tm  the  authority  of  James's  *  Naval 
History/  and  we  have  the  following  remarkable  parallel : — 

Womum, 
This   picture  as  a  inatter-of*fact 


*  It  is  a  hilly  landscape,  with  a  largie 
aeven-arched  bridge,  spianning  a  river 
with  w(Xjded  banks :  a  wimlmUl  and 
town  on  the  right ;  in  the  foreground 
are  Apuleia  and  her  compamon>i,  ques- 
tioning some  peasants,  who  are  resting 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  One  of  the 
peasants^  in  imitation  of  a  Poussin 
picture,  points  to  the  name  Apuleins, 
which  is  carved  on  a  tree/ 

'  Apnleins,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  (.hriat,  was  the  author 
of  the  curious  but  very  obscene  jr^orw, 
"The  Gulden  Ass/'* 


*  The  [ucturo  is  a  bad  compositiou 
in  point  of  arf ,  and  is  much  dishke<i 
by  auilor  critics.  Nelson's  fiavonrito 
captain^  8ir  Thomas  ILirdy,  said  of  it, 
•*  It  kioks  more  like  a  street-sceue  than 
a  battle,  and  the  ships  more  like 
booses  tlian  men-ctf-war."  An  old 
Greenwich  pensioner  said  of  it,  **  I 
can't  make  English  of  it^  Sir  ;  I  can't 
make  English  of  it ;  it  wants  altering 
altogetlur/*  Anotlier  tar,  vexed  at 
seeing  a  visitor  pore  over  it,  remarked, 
"What  a  Tmfalgar !  it  is  a  d— d  deal 
more  like  a  brickfield.  We  ought  to 
have  had  a  Iluggins/* ' 


Ixi tilt -piece  ^ns  early  condemned  by 
naval  critics ;  and  it  is  very  inferlcr 
also  to  i^rhaps  all  Turner's  other  sen* 
pieces  as  a  mere  pictorial  composition. 
Sir  Tliomas  Hardy  said  it  looked  as 
much  like  a  streetr-scene  as  a  battle, 
as  the  ships  were  more  like  hous^z* 
than  men-of-war ;  and,  very  reoently« 
an  old  pensioner,  obaerviog  a  visitor 
y«iying  rather  more  attention  to  the 
I»icture  than  he  seemed  to  think  it  de- 
served, appniached  him  and  remarked, 
"  What  a  Trafalgar!  it's  a  d~-d  d«il 
more  like  a  brickfield !  We  ought  to 
Imve  had  a  IIugy:ins.''  Anotlitr  re- 
marked, "  I  can't  make  English  of  it* 
Sir!  I  cAn't  make  English  of  it!  it 
\v  ants  altering  altogether."  * 

These  passages^  which  are  mere  samples  of  a  large  part  of  the 
book,  will  be  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Thornbury's  obligation 

io 


how  helpless  he  is  as  to  *the  matter  of  dates/  when  left  to  him- 
self, may  appear  from  his  notice  of  the  last-mentioned  picture. 
Mr.  Wornum  had  said  tbat  '  this  was  paintetl  some  time  after 
the  "  Death  of  Nelson,'*  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  exhibition/ 
(p.  14.)  Mr,  Thorabury's  version  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
*  Trafalgar'  was  painted  *  probably  about  the  same  year  (1808)' 
with  the  *  Death  of  Nelscm  ;*  while  his  own  boi>k  ct>n tains  evi- 
dence in  a  letter  from  Turner  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (iL  236) 
that  the  date  of  the  *  Trafalgar'  was  1825  ! 

Before  leaving  the  snbject  of  Mr*  Thorabury's  borrowings,  we 
may  notice  that,  in  so  far  as  we  remember,  he  has  only  in  one 
instance,  throughout  his  two  volumes,  given  a  reference  to  his 
authority  by  volume  and  page.  Even  as  regards  books  so  well 
known  as  the  '  McKlern  Painters*  or  Leslies  'Recollections,'  the 
omission  of  references  is  very  unsatisfactory  j  but  it  is  altogether 
perplexing  when  the  author  is  giving  quotations  from  other 
n'riters,  as  to  which  the  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
whether  they  come  from  books  or  pamphlets,  from  articles 
in  peritxlicals  or  from  unpublished  manuscripts,  whether  from 
writings  which  expressly  profess  to  treat  of  Tunier,  or  from 
writings  in  which  the  title  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  inXormatiun 
about  him. 

Mr.  Thorn  bury  J  although  a  practised  manufacturer  of  books, 
seems  to  think  that  the  only  requisite  for  his  art  is  the  power  of 
filling  the  largest  possible  space.  He  has  no  idea  of  method  or 
order,  of  digesting  his  materials,  or  of  constructing  a  narrative. 
A  great  part  of  his  matter  has  no  special  reference  to  Turner, 
and  might  as  well  be  intioduced  into  the  life  of  any  contem- 
poiary  artist,  or,  indeed,  into  that  of  any  contemporary  what- 
ever. Things  are  repeated  over  and  over  and  over, ^sometimes 
with  variations  which  leave  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  tiuth, 
or  which  show  that  the  compiler  has  not  understood  the  informa- 
tion supplied  to  him*  Statements  are  sometimes  dropped,  as 
if  by  accident,  into  places  where  they  have  no  connexion  with 
the  matter  before  or  after  them  ;  there  are  the  strangest  incohe- 
rences and  the  most  abrupt  transitions.  Blunders  are  heaped 
on  blmiders ;  contradictions  are  j>erpetually  clashing ;  and  Mr. 
Thorrdjury  will  assuredly  never  be  styled  *  a  great  authority  on 
the  matter  of  dates/  however  truly  he  may  deserve  the  remaining 
part  of  the  character  which  he  bestows  on  Mr,  VVomuni.  The 
ordinary  style  is  that  with  which  the  readers  of  country  news- 
pai>ers  are  familiar  in  the  jaunty  letters  of  *  our  Lond«m  cor- 
res]x»ndent  f  and  the  correctness  and   refinement  of  Mr.  Thorn- 

Vol.  IIL— iVi?.  222,  2  H  bury's 


buTj's  less  nmbitious  composition  may  he  cgtimated   from  tacll 

passages  as  these : — 

*  I  can  claim  no  "  Hue  hlocKi  **  for  Tnmer ;  nor  do  I  want  to,  * — i,  I, 

*  He  ia  hopoless,  i«  William  Turner,  tho  barber'i  son  of  Maickm* 
lane' — i.  51. 

*  He  told  tho  barber — who  I  con  aeo  listening  to  him — ^tongg  and 
wig  in  hand.'^ — i.  57. 

*  Tuniep  was  too  cautions  to  tell  many  eecrets ;  but  bo  wm  ni4  too 
proud  to  refme  to  learn  of  anij  tme/ — \,  158, 

*  This  year  Turner  had  the  bitter  vwrtificathn  of  sending  to  the 
Exhibition  tho  '^  Landing  of  William  of  Oxango  i "  only  Van  Tromp 
flolling/-^i,  321. 

These  last  two  sentences  we  can  only  understand  by  putting  on 
them  the  Tery  opposite  sense  to  that  which  the  words  conYey : 
*  sending  to '  seems  to  mean  recerrinf^  I/ack  front.  But  Mr,  ThoiiH 
bury**  more  level  style  is  frequently  relieved  by  passages  at 
bombastical  rant,  caricatured  from  the  worst  manners  of  Mi; 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  a  mixture  of  Mr.  Charles  Renda^ 
and  of  the  f2:randiloquence  which  is  supposed  to  be[on<2j  to  the 
dramatists  of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  In  his  headings  Mr.  Thor^^H 
bury,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rusk  in,  appears  to  have  aimed  at  pnzzlii^f^ 
instead  of  assisting  the  reader.  But  there  is  a  characteriatic 
difference  l>etween  the  two ;  for  while  in  the  *  Modern  Painteta' 
we  are  left  to  divine  the  meaning-  of  *Tbe  Angel  of  the  Sea,' 
*The  Dark  Mirror,'  *  The  Land  of  Pallas/  '  The  Wings  of  the 
Lion/  *  The  Nereid's  Haunt,*  ^  The  Hesperid  Mgli,'  andthe  like 
— ^^the  '  Life  of  Turner'  presents  us  with  such  titles  as  (to  quote 
from  the  head-lines  of  a  single  chapter)  *  The  Voyage  of  Discovery/ 
'  The  Old  Admiral/  *  Dying/  *  Mysterious/  '  The  Empty  Rooms,' 
'Revoking/  *The  Crows  on  the  Carcase/  Mssue  Joined,'  *Lftw/ 
*Talk/  *  A  Grateful  Government/  'Going  to  Begin/  *Circuiii* 
locution/     *  Discussion,'     'Palaver,'     *  Lumber/       For     mouthy 
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mysticism  there  is  cockney  pertness ;  and  it  is  bard  to 
which  is  the  more  annoying.  There  is  a  continual  pAracI 
allusions  or  illustrations,  which  may  commonly  be  traced  taj 
wider  a  circle  of  learning  than  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  uid 
a  smattering  of  Bos  well,  a  little  of  Pope,  and  a  slight  know* 
ledge  of  Hogarth  s  prints,  with  such  further  information  about 
the  eighteenth  century  as  may  be  gleaned  from  Lord  Macaolay^s 
'  Essays,"  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr.  Forster.  Add  to  this  soine 
study  of  playbills  and  of  exhibition  catalogues,  and  the  genend 
literature  necessary  for  the  production  of  such  a  book  will  be 
pretty  nearly  complete,  Air,  Thombury's  acquaintance  widi 
the  dassics  may  be  tested  by  the  facts  that,  after  hav^g  enumr- 

rated 


rated    from     some*    gTiiclplx)ok    the    worthie*a    connected    with 
Maiden  Lane,  he  tells  us  that  'the  dh*ty  lane  has  contributed  it» 

3uota  to  the  mythohffy  of  dear  old  London '  (i,  9)  ;  that  he  loftily 
iscoiirses  on  *  circttmstance—Xhe  Ncntrsis  of  the  Greeks '  (i.  12)  ; 
that  he  reports  Mr,  Jones  to  have  written  on  the  Iramc  of  one  of 
Tnmer's  idpaltsed  Italian  views,  *Splendidri  mendax  '  (L  228)  ; 
that  he  displays  his  Greek  by  speaking  of  '  the  awful  primary 
verbs  eimm  and  fttpfo  *  fi.  t308),  and  by  changing  the  name  of 
LoutherbouTg's  *  Eldophusf  Aon '  into  EidophusAton  (i.  158); 
that  (as  we  have  seen)  he  turns  the  '  Goklen  Ass*  from  a  prose 
romance  into  a  poem  ;  and  that  he  has  *  always  thought  the  worst 
thing  told  of  Califptia  was  his  habit  of  spt^nding  leisure  hours  in 
pricking  flies  to  c!eath  '  (ii,  123).  The  aicuracy  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  older  English  literature  is  shown  by  quoting  Ben  Jonson 
as  having  said  that  Shakespeare  had  *  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  * 
(i.  309),  and  by  twice  telling  us  that  the  '  Pilgrim-s  Progress* 
contains  a  scene  described  as  *  Faith  of  Perrin'  (ii.  353,  363)  ;* 
the  accuracy  of  his  geographical  knnwle<lge,  by  his  placing 
Orvicto  on  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (i,  307);  the  accuracy  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Scripture,  by  telling  us  that  when  Turner's 
intention  of  founding  a  charity  became  known  after  his  death, 
*the  great"  edifice  of  lies  fell  to  dust,  like  the  house  built  on  the 
sand^  (il  126). 

For  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Thombury's  picturesque  manner  we 
need  not  go  further  than  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  tlic 
aife':— 

'Hie  father,  William  Turner,  a  barber,  well  known  in  the  district 
of  the  Garden^  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Mat  den-lone.  ♦  .  .  .  Only  a 
side  door  of  the  murky  house  is  still  ortant,  and  that  is  now  absorlied 
into  the  sticky  warerooms  of  Mr.  Parkin,  an  adjoining  grocer,  who 
ham  pushed  his  conquests  even  to  Hand-court.  Geographically  con- 
■dfifed,  the  consecrated  house  was  No,  2G,  and  stood  on  the  loft-haiul 
eoamt  of  Hand-court,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  Coven t  Garden, 
This^court  is  a  sort  of  gloomy  horizontal  shaft,  or  paved  ttumel^  with 
a  low  archway  and  prigon-like  iron  gato  of  it«  own. 

*Yon  must  stand  for  some  minutes  in  the  quenched  light  of  this 
archway  before  you  can  see  the  coffin-lid  door  to  the  left  that  led  to 
the  small  barber's  nmall  shop  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  front 
iviodow,  once  grotesquely  gay  with  dimimies,  such  as  Hogarth  loved 
to  Btop  and  draw,  is  still  extant.* — i.  1,  2. 

Johnson  and  Hogarth  are  two  of  the  personages  whom  writers 


•  Thii  is  in  n  litt  of  engravings  after  Turner,  compiled  by  tli<?  lute  Mr,  Su>ker» 
•Faith  of  Perrin'  is  evicfently  &  pnnrer*s  mistake^  which  Mr.  Thomhury  ^ti 
mnable  to  discover.  Tlie  bLiinder  arises  oat  of  the  circumsUDce  thftt  the  plate  wm 
used  for  a  WeUh  edit  ion  of  Buuyau,  at  well  aa  for  the  English — 7'iM  y  Parrxn 
being  the  Welsh  for  The  Filijrvns  Progrea, 
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of  this  school  (for  there  iV  a  school  of  them)  mast  drag  in  con- 
tinuallj,  without  any  sort  of  pretext ;  although  why  they  should 
lavish  their  condescending  fondness  on  Johnsoa,  who  of  all  men 
that  ever  lived  would  perhaps  have  heen  the  least  tolerant  of 
luch  literature  as  theirs,  we  are  quite  unable  to  imagine.  Bat 
we  meet  ^l^th  tlie  Doctor  again  and  again ;  for  example,  wlieo 
Turner  was  working  in  Reynolds's  studio  : — 

'  Perhaps  stem  Dr,  Johnson  is  on  the  easel — perhaps  leering 
Lamrence  Steme — perhaps  nervous  Br.  Beattie,  Goldsmith,  or  that 
tremendous  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Mars  III  tor  [!]  of  imiHsigns — 
perhaps  great  Dr.  Johnson  may,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  como  in  and 
peer  at  Mm  as  he  works,'  &c. — i.  64. 

Now,  as  this  scene  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1 789^ 
we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  Sir  Joshua  would  have  had  on  his 
easel  the  portraits  of  Sterne,  who  died  in  1768,  of  Lord  Granby, 
who  died  in  1770,  of  Goldsmith,  who  died  in  1774,  or  of  John- 
son, who  died  in  1784;  and  if  Johnson  had  made  his  personal 
appearance  in  the  painting-room  five  years  after  his  death, 
we  may  be  sure  that  so  remarkable  a  fact  would  not  have  been 
unrecorded  by  Boswell,  whose  taste  for  the  supernatural  was 
notoriously  strong.  But  this  is  only  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  the  strange  anachronisms  into  which  ^Ir,  Thonibury  c< 
tinually  falls  when  indulging  the  vicious  fondness  of  his  schci 
for  representing  imaginary  scenes.  Nay,  even  when  he 
some  better  authority  than  his  own  imagination,  Mr.  Thumbi 
is  unable  to  describe  correctly.  Thus,  in  relating  that  Tui 
visited  Scotland  in  1818,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  Scott's  *Pto-^ 
vincial  Antiquities,*  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  great  novelist's 
study,  which  proves  that  he  is  t<io  careless  not  only  to  copy 
statements  with  accuracy,  but  even  to  take  the  trouble  of  under- 
standing a  plain  description:^ — 

'  It  is  this  very  year,'  saye  Mr.  Thombury,  *  that  Loekhart  descn 
meeting  Homo  Drummond  in  Scott's  study  in  C^iStle-street/ — i.  18*J 

On  turning  to  the  *  Life  of  Scott,'  we  find  the  real  state  of  the 
case  to  have  l>een  that  Loekhart  met  Scott  for  the  first  time  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Home  Drummond  ;  and  that,  in  consequeoce 
of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  the  printers,  hc 
calle<l  in  Castle  Street  a  few  days  later,  when  he  found  Scott 
alone  (v.  317-321,  ed.  2).  But  let  us  observe  what,  according  to 
Mr.  Thornbury,  was  to  be  seen  there  : — 

'The  ground  was  strewn  with  folios  and  octavos  (Cotninea  for 
**  Quentin  Dnrward/*  Pepys  for  "  Peveril "),  Scott  sat  at  a  deak  witli 
drawers,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with  Sessions-papers,  leitatSi 
proofs,  red-tape*  and  green  tin  boxes.* 

Mr.  Thornbury    evidently   holds,   with  Osborne,  in  •  Vanity 
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that  a  man  of  letters  must  be  a  *  littery  man  :  *  and  thi« 
formidable  picture  is,  doubtless,  agreeable  to  his  ideal  of  the 
habits  which  befit  such  a  person.  But  Lockhart  expressly 
telis  us  that  Scott's  habits  were  very  different;  and  on  looking 
It  the  original  description  we  find  that,  instead  of  the  con- 
lion  represented  by  Mr.  Thornbury,  everything  is  order.  The 
boxes  were  not  on  the  desk,  but  *  piled  over  each  other, 
m  one  side  of  the  window.'  The  papers  on  the  desk  (or 
ftther  on  the  table,  w  ith  which  it  was  connected)  were  '  all 
neatly  done  up  with'  that  same  '  red  tape'  which  Mr.  Thornbury 
^present^  as  an  element  straggling  in  the  chaos  ;  and  instead 
of  a  floor  *  strewn  with  folios  and  octavos,'  we  read  in  Irockhart 
that  'a  dozen  volumes  or  so,  needful  for  immediate  purposes  of 
reference,  were  placed  close  by  him  on  a  moveable  frame.'*  But 
Mr.  Thornbury  allows  his  fancy  to  add,  that  among  the  books 
were  *  Comines,'  for  *  Quentin  Durward,*  and  '  Pepys,'  for 
^Peveril/  Unluckily,  it  so  happens  not  only  that  the  novels  in 
tiestion  cannot  have  been  in  hand  in  1818,  as  *  Peveril '  was 
itten  in  1822,  and  '  Quentin  Durward '  in  the  following  year ; 
It  that  Pepys  was  not  available  for  the  composition  of  '  Peveril/ 
aasmuch  as  the  'Diary'  did  not  appear  until  1825.  Of  other 
iunders  in  connexion  with  Scott,  and  with  Turner's  visits  to 
t>tland,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak.  But  if  this  be 
ae  biographers  manner  of  dealing  with  an  original  which  we 
[>w,  what  confidence  can  we  place  in  him  where  we  are  unable 
trace  him  to  his  authorities,  or  where  his  statements  are  made 
^''crbal  information? 

Here  is  another  pictorial  scene,  which  we  quote  at  length,  with 
view  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  Mr.  Thom- 
f^  taste,  as  well  as  of  his  accuracy  : — 

*When  Bird,  the  son  of  a  Wolverhampton  clothier,  about  1811, 
;  sent  a  picture  to  the  Royal  Academy — it  might  have  been  "  Good 
News,"  or  "Choristers  Hehearmng,"   or  some  other  of  those   early 
llticipfttions  of  Wilkie  and  Webster— Turner  was  one  of  the  "  Hanging 
ittee,"  as  it  was  opprobriouslj  called.      Every  one   said  the 
oture  of  the  new  man  hod  great  merit,  but  there  was  no  place  fit  for 
i  left  unoccupied.     Hero  was  a  desirable  guest,  but  the  inn  was  fulL 
R.A.B  looked  stolidly  contenfc,  as  people  inside  an  omnibus  on  i^ 
wet  day  do  when  the  conductor  looks  in  at  the  window,  and  begs  tGkl 
know  "  if  any  jiutleman  would  like  to  go  outside  and  make  room  fori 
a  lady/*     The  R,A,s  joke  and  talk.     The  days  of  chivalry  are  poat^J 
Turner  growls,  and  is  disturbed ;  he  up  and  says,  "  that  como  whafl 
ay,  the  young  man's  pictiutj  must  have  a  place."     All  the  othorsi 
"  Impossible  I  **  and  go  on  talking  about  other  things. 


•  Life  of  Scott»  v.  321-3,  ed.  1S39. 
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'  But  can  yoa  stop  the  lion  in  mid-leap  ?  Can  yon  drivo  off  i 
filiark  by  shoating  when  hid  teeth  have  closed  on  joiir  Eesh  ?  This  m  not 
a  doU  man  of  wax  and  saw-cloBt.  Thin  is  not  one  of  those  conimitko> 
creatures  whom  lords  and  niinistera  pull  mth  a  red-tape  string,  to 
&at  it  says  "  Yes "  and  "  No/*  and  rolls  its  eyes  at  the  raqoired 
"^  noment,  —  This  is  a  Nemeim  man  [H— a  real,  stem,  honest  mm^ 
tanncb  as  an  English  bull -dog,  ana  idmoBt  as  pertinacious  and 
[indomitable* 

'  Ail  this  time  he  is  exDmining  the  picture — right,  left,  snr&cei  dear- 
I  tkbseure,  touch,  colour,   character— carefully ;  he  sees  it  is  good  :  he 
cries  out  again,  and  hushes  the  buzz  of  Yoioes. 

*  **  We  must  tnd  a  good  place  for  this  young  man's  picture." 
'  "  ImpoBsible,  impoBsible  1 ''  says  the  gold  ifidattiakfl  a^uxi,  tnd 
'more  oracularly  this  time  thuu  before. 

'  Tumor  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed  one  of  his  own  pictures 
and  hung  up  Bird's; — ii.  Hl-2. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  of  this  is  tmdi ;  but  bf 

f  looking  at  the  Academy  catalogues,  o£  which  a  set  is  (aecofvlfli^ 
1  to  Miv  Thorabury's  favourite  phrase)  *  buried  in  the  Britiih 
[  Museum/  but  may  be  disinterred  by  any  intjuirer,  it  might  haft 
[been  easily  ascertained  that  Bird's  first  picture  exhibited  ill 
I  London  was  *  Good  News,*  in  the  year  1 809,     Although^ howcvoi^ 

the  date  is  thus  tlirown  back  two  years  beyond  the  time  meQ*- 

tioncd  by  Mr.  Thorn  bury,  the  picture  was  not  an  '  early  iiatici* 
I  pation  of  Wilkie  ;'  lor  Wilkie,  although  younger  thaa  Bird,  lisd 
t  been  an  exhibitor  from  1806,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Academj 
I  in  the  year  of  Bird^s  first  picture,  and  in  the  year  1811,  to  whiol 

Mr.  Thorn  bury  refers  tlie  scene,  was  elected  an  AcadejnicisB, 
1  Nor  was  the  provincial  painter  really  to  be  described  by  Turner 
*a  youn^  man,'  althougfh  it  is  possible  that  Turner  may  haf9 
I  supposed  him  such  ;  for  his  aj^  in  1801J  was  thirty-seveOj  while 
j  Turner  himself  was  then  only  thirty-four. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  absurd  of  all  Mr.  Thornburys  inM^ 
^  ginary  pictures  is  the  following,  for  a  reason  which  will  preseotly 

appear.     We  are  told  of  a  letter — 

'  penned  when  Turner  ^stus  abrnit  forty ;  and  it  described  him  as  demfj 
in  love  with  a  lady.  .  .  ,  ,  It  was  the  letter  of  an  affectionate,  mik 
«hy  and  eccentric,  man.  It  implored  his  friend  to'  help  him  at  lili 
Heed ;  talked  of  soon  coming  down  again ;  but  expreyssed  his  iegt 
that  he  should  noyer  find  courage  to  pop  the  question  unless  tho  ladfl 
llelped  him  out/ — ii,  40, 

And  tJxeu  comes  the  follt>ivin|^  burst — 

'  At  last,  then,  wo  liave  sure  proof  that  the  passion  of  the  boy  bid 
begun  to  fade  ont,  as  dint  of  the  lightuing-bolt  will  troii  out  aC 
granitu  ;  and  onco  more  Cupid  had  blown  the  old  ashes  into  a  ilatt^* 
Tremble,  yo  tailless  cats,  in  the  dirty  gallery  of  Queen  Aime-atrciet  1 
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bio,  old  sordid  liousekeeper !  fur  your  new  miatreea  comes  to 
floatter  ye  to  tbe  foiir  winds,  with  IIopo,  and  Lovti,  and  Joy,  winged 
I  and  ro«y  cherubs,  careering  before  her  in  the  air,  and  the  bright 
\  erescont  of  the  honeymoon  rising  to  shed  blessed  influences  on  the 
^H^of  of  a  house  once  more  awakened  to  life. 
^H    *  But,  no ;  cruel  fate  stepped  in,'  &c. — lb, 

^K  This  fooliah  nmt  would  have  beeo  bad  enough  in  any  cage  i 
^^but  in  truth  the  whole  idea  of  an  intended  rnairia^e  is  founded 
f  on  an  utter  misunderstanding-  of  the  letter.  Here  is  the  passage 
^■in  question  v — 

^"^  *  Soudy combe  [Tumer'a  house  at  Twickenham]  sounds  just  now  in 
my  ears  as  an  act  of  folly,  when  I  reflect  how  little  I  have  been  able 
to  bo  there  this  year,  and  less  chance  (perhaps  for  the  next).  In 
[I  am?]  looking  forward  to  a  contiaentftl  excursion  •  .  .  if  Miss  — ~ 
would  but  waive  basMiilnces,  or,  in  other  words,  make  an  ofier»  instead 

I       tf  expecting  one,  the  same  might  change  occupiers/ — ii.  41,  42, 

The  meaning  of  this  must  be  clear  to  every  one  but  Mr, 
liombury.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriajs^,  although,  by 

ray  oi  humour,  the  painter  talks  of  "  waiving  hashlulness/     In 

"liort,  tiie  offer  which  ho  wishes  the  lady  to  make  is  not  that  of 
pr  hand,  but  of  a  price  or  a  rent  for  iSandycombe  Lodge ;  the 
suit  which  he  contemplates  is  not  that  his  town-house  might 

BceiTC  a  mistress,  but  diat  there  might  be  a   ^  change  of  occo- 

pers  *  in  his  country-house, 

'  1  do  not,'  says  Mr,  Thornhary,  '  wish  to  imitate  that  learned 
ad  industrious  monk  who,  writing  the  life  of  St.  Jerome,  com- 
menced with  the  siege  of  Troy '  (i.  30)*      Whether   there  ever 
was  such  a  monk,  or  what  Mr,  Thombury*s  idea  of  St  Jerome 
jnay  be,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire ;  but  we  have  certainly  never 
met  with  any  book  so  full  of  irrelevant  matter.     Thus  the  second 
phapter    is   entitled   *  The   London   of  Turners  Boyhood/  and 
on  tains  an  account  of  the  capital—'  the  vast,  tlie  negative,  the 
lisemble,  the  loathsome,  the  great,  the   magnificent'  (i.  ^2) — 
which  might  crjually  well  figure  as  the  London  of  Johnson *s  old 
~  ^e,  or  of  Lord   Eldon's  early  manho<Kl,  or   of  any  other  man's 
oyhood  who  was  bom  about  1775, — when,  as  we  are  told  with 
be  author^s  usual  accumcy,  George  111,  had   l>een   Uwcntt/'-Jivc 
on  his  uneasy  throne*  (i.  33),     But,  not  content  with  this, 
Ir.  lliornbury  launches  out  into  an  account  of  the  most  remark* 
ible  things  of  that  year — not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the 
world,  including  the  American   Revulutiou  ;  and  as  his  picture 
of  London  seems  to  be  mainly  borrowed  from  a  book  by  Smith, 
the  biogmpher  of  Ni>llekens,  so  the  general  view  of  the  year  is 
tilkm  (of  course  without  acknowledgment)   from   the  ^  Annual 

Register/ 
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R«'ifT«t£T/  Thus  tbe  accouQt  of  Comt  liie  at  Kew  (i,  33)  is  fpooi 
Vx,  \\,  of  the  *•  Repster,'  pp,  1-2 ;  tbe  mentioa  of  the  regatta  as 
*a  iM*w  enteruinment,  introduced  from  Venice'  (L  34),  is  Craoi 
the  *  llfgifiter/  Pt,  i.  p.  216 ;  and  the  record  of  a  reiy  old  iiuui*« 
di-adi  (i,  36)  it  from  Pt.  i,  p.  87  ;  although  Mr.  TbombttrT 
could  not  help  improving  even  this,  bj^  chaoging  tbe  name  from 
Garden  to  Gortlon,  adding  a  jear  to  the  age^  and  describing 
*tlie  parish  of  Auchterless,  North  Britain,'  as  'a  tillage  in 
north  of  I'liigland  I ' 

A  ItiHisl  njunlly  superfluous  is  the  chapter  on  *  Turner's  Co 
j>orarie»  in  Water  and  Oil/  or,  at  least,  the  greatej"  part  of  it ;  \ 
jr©  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  full  of  blunders.     Then  come  two 
'"chapters  of  which  Girtin  is  the  chief  hero;  chapters  which  fill 
a[inoi»t  forty  pagi*s,  but  of  which  die  whole  substance  might  bf 
very  Wi»ll  given  in  five. 

Hi're  is  a  i^wrimen,  remarkable  alike  for  consistency  and  good 
taste?; — 

*  nirtiti  has  been  very  unfairly  set  down  as  a  careless,  disunh 
artiHt,  fond  of  low  society.     Nothing  can  he  more  untrue,  , 
bo  it  fro  111   1110  to  eneor  at  GHrtin*g  loving  hmnour  and  ad  venimts,  i 
going  to  NoHhm]lbt^rtaB1i  in  a  dirty  collier,  eating  galt-boef^  amok 
111  ink  pip€H,  and  bamlying  North -country  jokes,     A  young  prig  < 
drLudy  vvoidd  have  iimiutaincd  a  dogged  silence,  except  now  and 
to  unutn  thn  Grcuk  *' Delcictufi/'  and  c3cpress  his  nausoa  and  disgust^ 
tlin  gnnonJ  liltluiicBS  of  tljo  vesHel,  and  the  boorishness  of  the 

jtlio  '^ hoi  jmihn,*'  the  "crow.*'  The  one  would  have  been  dubbed  ' 
l^urMtul  ja<!ktuiapos,"  tho  other  have  been  cheered  at  parting  as  *'  a  T 
t|{ood-htjartt.'d  fellow  as  over  trod  shoe-leather/** — i.  110,  111, 

Girtiii*s  hist  illness  is  llius  described: — 

*  But  groduaUy  tho  booy  hand  canio  nearer  and  nearer,  pushing  1 
liwartls  towards  the  clean,  square-cut  grave*     Fame  might  pnt  by  1 

own  ;  it  was  not  to  be  for  him.' — i.  115. 

lAnd^  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  uttered  this  trash  unce^ 
rliavc  it  again  on  the  very  next  page : — 

'  But,  alas  !  there  \ma  both  a  good  aud  an  evil  genius  attandiaf 
[  Girtiu  as  he  stood  at  the  easel^  or  as  ho  sat  over  his  wine.     Befoi* 
\idn  uyes  there  was  a  bnght-wiiigcd  Fams  stretching  a  goldAH  crovo; 
I  belli nd  his  back  a  black  skeleton  stretching  a  bony  olaw/ 

iKo  wonder  that,  when  this  is  the  style  of  composittoo,  the  ma&fr* 

irial  of  five  pages  should  have  been  swollen  out  to  thirty-eefeot 

In  chapter  ix.  we  once  more  go  back  beyond  the  be^iimiiig« 

to  trace  the   *  Rise  and   Progress  of  VVater-Colour   Painting  in 

England/  from  the  illuminations  of  Anglo-Saxon  missals  down- 

WBtds,  through  those  who^  with  a  beautiful  display  of  Scriptniml 


know 
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lowleclge,  are  indifferently  styled  '  patriarclis  '  and  *  pre- 
^dcimites*  (e.  g.  i.  81);  and  although  much  of  this  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  things  which  had  been  said  before,  we  are  favoured  with 
an  unexpected  novelty  in  Mr.  Thornbury's  notes  on  a  late  exhi- 
bition of  water-colours  (i.  131),  140).  A  little  further  on  there  is 
an  account  of  Loutherbourg*s  '  Eidophus^ion  '  (as  Mr.  Thombury 
calls  it) — a  sort  of  dioramic  exhibition,  with  which  Turner  had 
llothing^  whatever  to  do  (i.  158-lGl).  Then  in  chapter  xiii. — 
^  Turner's  Work  for  the  Engravers  '—we  have  a  history  of  Engrav- 

[g  in  England,  executed  in  the  usual  fashion.     There  is  a  list  of 

rly  engravers  at  p.  243,  which  is  almost  repeated  at  p.  245, 
There  is  niiich  repetition  of  former  details  as  to  Turner's  illustra- 
ions  of  Scott,  and  of  the  places  which  he  visited  in  order  to  make 

a  wings  for  the  engravers.  And  there  are  blunders  and  con- 
tidictions  in  plenty,     Basire  is  always  turned  into  Basi/e.     The 

inter  Cipriani  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  an  engraver  (p.  245). 

eare  told  in  one  place  that  WooUett  was  bom  in  1755  (p.  243), 
ind  in  two  other  places  that  he  was  bom  in  1735  (pp,  24f>,  383), 

*  From  1780,'  it  is  said,  *  Rooker,  Ryland,  Strange,  and  VVooHett 
'gan  to  get  patronage*     In  1751  Strange  commenced  his  series 

copies  from  the  old  masters*  (p.  244),  According  to  this 
count,  we  might  suppose  that  poor  Strange  had  to  work  un- 
eered  by  the  encouragement  of  patrons  for  nine  and  twenty 
ars ;  but  from  a  statement  in  the  next  page,  that  he  died  in 
i772,  it  would  seem  that  his  probation  was  shortened,  and  that 
le  patronage  did  not  begin  until  he  had  been  eight  years  in  his 
grave.  In  either  case  the  story  would  be  so  sad  that  we  wonder 
how  Mr.  Thornbury  can  have  restrained  himself  from  moralising 
on  it.  But  for  the  comfort  of  readers  we  may  state  from  another 
source  that  the  Jacobite  engraver  lived  to  be  knighted  by  the 
Hanoverian  George  III.  in  1787,  and  enjoyed  his  dignity  until 
1795.* 

In  chapter  xviii.,  Turner's  choice  of  Polyphemus  for  a  subject 
is  made  the  pretext  for  an  Einalysis  of  the  ninth  book  of  Pope's 

*  Odyssey.*       Chapter    xxii.,    on     *  Turner's     Note-Books    and 
Sketches/  is  without  any  arrangement,  and  is  in  great  part  re- 
peated from  the  notices  of  his  tours  and  from  Mr.  Ruskin^s  descrip- . 
tion  of  the  state  in  which  his  drawings  were  found  after  his  death  31 
and   then,  by  way  of  a   finish   to  the   chapter,  we  are  furnishedl 
with  a  set  of  dates  in  the  lives  of  '  Turner's  contemporaries,'  witH] 
a  *  liable  of  historical  dates'  in  English  history,  a  like  table 
French  history,  and  one  of  *  Our  great  naval  victories !  *   Really  It 


•  W€  need  hardly  comroctid  here  the  very  amiisitig  Life  of  Strange,  with  the 
aecattnt  of  his  reinarkable  wife,  by  the  late  Mr.  Deimistoutt* 

is 
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is  difiicalt  to  see,  on  this  principle  of  stuffing,  how  any  lx>ok  shoulfi 
ever  come  to  an  end  at  all.  Among^  the  '  contemporaries,'  wbosc 
names  are  arranged  in  no  sort  of  order,  are  reckoaed  Re>Tio]ds,  wks 
ceaaed  to  paint  when  Turner  was  fourteen ;  Gainsborough,  who 
died  when  Turner  was  thirteen ;  and  Scott,  the  marine  paijiteri 
who  died  three  years  before  Turner  was  bom  1  (i,  380.)  As  for 
the  correctness  of  the  dates,  it  will   be  enough  to  say  that  Sif 

.William  Allan  is  described  as  *  a  fellow-pupil  of  Wilkie^*  and 
yet  as  born  in  1815  j  that  Mr.  Maclise  is  said  to  have  beccirae 
R,A.  at  twenty^  and  that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  same  honour  at  the  very  early  age  of  five — having, 
as  it  would  seem,  contributed  to  exhibitions  for  same  yean 
before  his  birth  I  *  As  in  an  extract  which  we  have  already 
given.  Bird  is  here  described  as  'a  predecessor  of  Wilkie ;'  hoi 
whereas  he  was  there  styled  '  the  son  of  a  clothier,'  he  is  here  *  a 
carpenter*s  son'  (L  381).  Then,  as  if  Mr.  Thornbary's  own 
account  of  the  so-called  'contemporaries'  were  not  enough,  w« 
have,  in  vol.  ii,  57  seqq.,  about  thirty  pages  of  twaddling  remi* 
nXscences,  traditions,  and  remarks  about  them  by  Mr,  Trimmer, 
which  even  Mr.  Thombury  himself  confesses  to  be  '  somewliai 
irrelevant;'  and,  on  the  principle  of  St  Jerome^s  hLogtm:pbmp 
we  are  further  favouretl  with  confused  and  unintelligible  bi^ 
tories    of   the  societies   of  artists   which    have   been   foroied  in 

|£nglaiid  (il  100  sqq.),  and  of  the  charities  for  the  benefit  of 
artists  (li,  271).  Whatever  Turner  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected  with,   of    that    his    biographer    seems   to  think    himself 

.  cntitlcnl  to  inflict  a  loose,  Hinisy,  and  inaccurate  account  oa  ns ; 

^except,  indeL-d  (which  we  thankfully  acknowledge),  that  tlic 
chapter  of  extracts  from   Turner  *8  vemes  is  not  preceded  by  * 

'  bis  tor  y  of  English  poetry. 

The  iteration  iu  which  Mr.  Tliornbury  indulges  is  heyomi 
anything  that  wc  have  ever  seen,  and,  if  tliis  feature  were  TemarrAt 

I  the    book   would    shrink    very    considerably.       Thus    in    ^ul.  L 

[chap.  xii.  wc  have  seven  pages  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Reddinj^  about  a 
tour  with  Turner  in  Devonshire  (pp.  201-8)  |  and  immeciialdj 
after  we  have  another  expanded  version  of  the  same  tour  by  ^ 
came  pen,  which  fills  eleven  pa^es  (208-219).  We  are  tolil 
twice  (if  not  oftener)  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Turner  executod 
an  elaborate  drawing  for  Mr,  Fawkes  (i.  134,  ii.  SS) ;  twice,  that 

1  Turner  engaged  to  work  for  a  publisher  named  Walker,  and  thai 

rCirtin  refused  (i*  75^  107) ;  twice  that  Turner  would  not  allow 

^  bis  lawyer  to  distrain  for  the  rent  of  some  houses  (ii.  122,  133)  i 
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ice  that  nearly  all  his  i  Host  rations  of  Scxitt  belong  to  Mr. 
Monro  (i.  192,  19S)  ;  twice  that  a  woman  employed  to  stitch  up 
the  *  Liber  Studiorum  *  stole  some  of  the  prints  (i,  274,  409) ; 
I  thrice,  that  Tomer  would  never  verify  the  genuineness  of  pic* 
I  tares  ascribed  to  him  (i.  408;  ii.  152,  248);  thrice  that  he 
^^ksi^n^d  the  doorway  of  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  (L  166  ; 
^HL  173,  177) ;  thrice  that  a  copy  of  the  ^  Liber  Studiorum  '  has 
^fteen  sold  for  3000/.»  (i.  271,  274,  286) ;  twice  that  Charles 
^BE^uxner,  the  engraver,  burnt  many  proof  impressions  of  the  plates, 
*  in  Ignorance  of  their  value  (i,  271,  287)  ;  twice  that  the  painter 
was  excessively  obstinate,  with  a  story  from  Petworth  in  each 
case  (ii.  156,  160) ;  times  without  number  that  he  was  not  mean, 
H^ittl  generous — not  recluse,  but  social ;  and  that  he  intended  the 
HHpietlim  of  Carthage  for  his  wimling-sheet :  and  these  arc  but  a 
'  few  ont  of  many  instances.  Phrases  on  which  the  author  prides 
^^ himself  are  repeated  before  the  reader  can  have  had  time 
^Hto  forget  them ;  we  have  had  an  instance  in  the  passages 
^^llready  quoted  as  to  the  *  bony  claw.'  So^  we  are  told  at  vol.  ii*, 
p.  85,  that  ill  the  diawing-nx^m  at  Faruley,  ^  shiniag  yet  like  a 
JUS,  is  the  great  picture  of  Dort ;'  and  at  p.  89,  that  the  collec- 
tion '  has  for  its  sun  the  luminous  Dort/  But  perhaps  the  most 
startling  instance  of  iteration  within  a  very  small  compass  is 
contained  in  two  lines  of  vol.  L,  p.  381 ;  *  Geddes,  a  Scotcliman, 
was  born  1789,  and  died  1844  He  went  to  Italj  in  1828,  and 
^^Viil844/ 

^^P  Sometimes,  however,  the  repetition  is  not  widiout  some 
^^rariety.  Thus,  in  vol,  L  p.  330,  we  read  that  *  in  1837  he  [Turner] 
painted  "Regulus  leaving  Rome."  This  picture  was  painted  at 
Rome  ill  1829.*  In  one  place  we  are  told  that  an  artist 
named  Duyes  ^  got  embarrassed,  and  committed  suicide,  it  was 
supposed,  from  envi/  at  the  jwogress  if  his  contemporaries^ — 
Turner  and  hu  old  pupil  \^Girtiik\  '  (i.  102).  But  in  the  next 
page  it  is  said  that  ^  years  after  Gtrtins  death  he  committed 
suicide  under  the  pressure  of  d^ts^  although  *jealousy  at  the 
success  of  his  contemporaries  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
accelerating  causes  of  his  dreadful  death  f  and  somewhat  later 
that,  '  ^ettiii^  embarras&ed  and  in  dehU  lie  killed  himself  about 
two  years  after  Girtitis  death'  (i.  116).  That  a  man  should 
have  lulled  himself  out  of  envy  of  a  deceased  pupil,  is  certainly 
not  very  likely.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
account  of  this  unfortunate  artist  is  a  gross  misrepresentatloik 

*  This  turns  out  to  b*  inoorrecl,  Seti  a  liittor  from  Mr,  Pye,  the  engraver,  in 
tlie  '  AthcTHEum '  of  March  1.  Mr,  Wornam  mukes  the  more  credible  statemeut 
tlittt  the  htat  coUcc^ons  of  proofs,  coniaJnituj  the  yUgUi  iA  tmtt  than  tmt  Uaie,  are 
TSlu^  At  from  2UU/,  to  500^.— 3femoir»  p.  jli* 

His 
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His  notice  of  Girtin,  altliough  ceitainlj  tinged  by  the  reme 
brance  of  a  quiurel,  does  full  justice  to  the  old  pupil's  abilit 
and  is  probably  not  too  severe  in  the  reflection  on  his  *  "" 
and  the  notice  of  Turner  is  highly  eulog^tic.  On  every  { 
therefore^  we  disbelieve  the  charge  of  envy ;  and,  although  it  li 
very  possible  that  debt  may  have  helped  to  urge  him  an,  the 
main  cause  of  his  suicide  was  (as  we  are  assured  by  a  gentle* 
man  who  remembers  him  and  highly  respects  his  memory) j 
naturally  melancholy  disposition.  Again,  at  voL  i.  p.  172,  | 
story  is  told  by  Mr,  Trimmer  that,  when  Howard 
child  holding  a  cat,  he  could  not  manage  the  hind  legs  and 
whereupon  Turner  suggested,  *  Wrap  them  up  in  your  red 
pocket*handkerchief,'  and  so  the  difficulty  was  overcjoine.  *^ 
at  vol.  ii.  pp.  3T-^,  the  same  story  is  related  by  Mr,  "" 
burr  himself^  with  such  embellishinents  of  style  as  might 
expected,  and  with  an  alteration  which  makes  nonsense  of 
besides  that  the  painting  of  the  addition — cat  as  well  as  ' 
kerchief — is  transferred  from  one  artist  to  the  other. 

*  Thero  wia  a  want  of  wsrm  ooloiiir  in  the  fortgraimA.    He  [1 
Ivifled  the  introdnclicin  of  a  eat  wiaj^ied  «p  in  a  led  r 
"  I  n0w*fogotten  poet  [i.  e,  Howim,  liia  painler]  m  _ 

not  see  liia  way  lo  such  an  introdacticn.    Tmmet  inatantly  i 

I  hia  brushes^  and  patnled  in  the  ingonioiM  e^edianiL' 

As  other  striking  instances  of  inconsistency,  we  may  raentida 

impossibility  of  rcconciliiig  the  summary  of  Tumer*s  i 

[?VoL  L  p.  19^  with  the  details  in  other  parts  of  the  book  ;  and  : 

^iTX  difference  between  Mr.  Tbombnry^s  statements 

^  the  painter^s  mother*     Her  maiden  name  is  aid  to  hare 

^Mallord  or  Marsball*  (L  A\  names  which  are  sorely  not  ideo- 

Kcal.*     At  one  time  dbe  is  *  a  Nottinghamshire  yoong  lady,*  with 

Iwhom  Mn  Tbombuij  snpposei  ^  elder  Tmifter  to  have  become 

Ittsinted  through  being  *'  called  in  In  dress  her  hair  while 

risiting  down  in  Deronshire.*     Skets  stndioody  styled  * 

tljr-molh«r'  (L  13,   19);   and  there  are  ftings  at' her 

~ly,*  with  terrible  sarcasms  against  *  the  belierers  in  twn  t 

blood — bhie  and  red^-aiislocratic  and  plebeian,*  to  whom 

Is  supposed  that  *  the  discoTery  of  the  &ct  that  Tttimer's  mother 

of  gentle  birth  will  be  of  extzeme  importance.*  (L  10,  IL) 

iBut  elsewhere  she  is  described  as  *  a  natire  of  Islington  *  (L 

whom  the  barber  had  become  acquainted  after  his  remc 

Lomkiii  (i-  4)  ;  and  it  seems  certain  die  had  an  uncle  a  but 

'WL   Bkentfocd,  with  whom   the  fotnre  painter  lodged   while 
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tiool  {I.  19),     Tlie  *  believers  in  two  kinds  of  blood/  therefore, 

B,  after  all,  left  in  a  distressing  uncertainty. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  such  exposures  of  Mr.  Thorn  bury  *s 
errors  in  detail,  (and  almost  every  page  has  its  share  of  errors,) 
to  Tumer*s  personal  character. 

I  This  is  indeed  a  subject  as  to  which  we  would  gladly  be  silent ; 
ut  the  discussion  of  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  idolising  admirers. 
;  seems,  indeed,  impossible  to  speak  of  Turner  in  a  manner  satis- 
ictory  to  such  partisans  as  Mr.  Rusktn  and  Mr.  Thorn  bury.  They 
5t  before  us  statements  which  give  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of 
im,  and  they  themselves  comment  on  these  statements  with 
the  greatest  possible  freedom.  But  if  any  one  else  repeat  their 
statements  or  their  comments — much  more  if  any  one  venture  to 
question  their  more  favourable  inferences — there  arises  a  furious 
^^kiitcry  about  calumny,  slander,  envy,  malignity,  and  every  base 
WWnd  hateful  motive  that  can  be  imagined.  Mr.  Kuskin  talks  of 
the  painter's  *  errors  and  his  sins  *■ — of  his  *  failure  and  error,  deep 
and  strange,*  which  *  all  came  of  his  faithlessness — of  the  shadow 

I  which  gained  sway  at  last  over  his   once  pure  and   noble  soul' 
I*  Modern    Painters,'   343,   34B,   353), — phrases  which  seem   to 
lint  at  something  very  dark,  although   it  is  impossible   for  the 
iniuitiated  to  guess   at   their  meaning,  and,  as  coming   from  a 
frriter  whose  habitual  abuse  of  language  is   at  least  as  remark- 
able as  his  extraordinary  command  of  it,   they  might  perhaps 
H^  suspected  of  meaning  nothing.      But  Mr.  Thornbury  is  more 
'Implicit.       He  tells  us  that,   while  Turner's  'enemies,   whether 
his  rivals  or  those   detractors  that  swarm,  small   and  poisonous 
^^s  gnats,   around  all   great  men,  blackened  and  defamed   what 
^Kras  purely  good   in    him,'  they  knew  nothing  of   the  vices  to 
^^rhich  he  was  really  addicted  (iL  159)  ;  and   of  those  vices  he 
proceeds  to  give   details  which  fully  justify  him  in  saying  that 
lie  has  observed   Mr.  Ruskin's  charge,   '  Don't  try  to  mask  the 
dark  side.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  say  very  much  for  Tumor's  moral 

bharacter.     A  selfish  and  brooding  solitary  life,  and  naturally  strong 

passions,  could  not  be  expected  to  lead  to  anything  but  a  selfish  and 

*  Dious  old  ago.     Latterly,  Turner  resorted  to  wine  while  he  painted, 

I  rouse  his  imagination ;  and  at  Chelsea,  I  fear,  ho  gave  way  to  even 

^ore  fatal  drinking. 

*  Nor  were  these  hifi  only  exceflses.  Ho  would  oflten,  latterly,  I  am 
EBaured  on  only  too  good  authority,  paint  hard  all  the  week  till  Satur- 
day night ;  he  would  then  put  by  his  work,  slip  a  five^poimd  note  in 
\ific]  his  pocket,  button  it  securely  up  there,  and  eet  oflT  to  Bome  low 
Bailors'  house  in  Wapping  or  Rotherhithe,  to  wallow  till  the  Monday 
morning  left  him  free  again  to  drudge  through  another  week*     A 

blinded 
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hVmSed  ffimniiott,  indeed  t — a  faXkmx  iaigel  ftn^Mul  ci  lik  loal 
dise/-^ii.  1G7,  108. 

We  ihould  not  hare  ropiefl  this  passage,  but  llmt  it  bas  alieailj 
been  so  often  quoted  as  to  be  generallj  known.  In  90  Ikr  as  wt 
ran  discover,  the  statement  as  t<j  Turner's  *  wallowing'  *  at  Wap* 
ping  has  F>een  received  by  those  who  knew  him  with  astoaiso- 
rnf-nt^  incredulity,  and  indignation.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
among  his  brother  artists,  on  hearing  the  story,  thought  it  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  to  exclaim,  *  Only  look  at  his  pictures  I  *  For 
ourselves,  since  no  authority  is  given  for  it,  and  since  we  hare  seen 
— as  in  the  cases  of  Scott's  study,  Howard's  cat,  and  the  old 
man  of  Auchterless — that  Mr.  Thombury  is  incapable  of 
reporting:  the  simplest  fact  without  some  alteration,  we  bold 
ourselves  entitled  to  disbelieve  this  tale  until  it  comes  to  as 
Ijctti-r  accredited.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  it ;  but  it  will  be  very  unlike  such  of  Mr, 
^rhornhury's  stories  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  if  it  do  not 
either  vanish  altog^ether  when  investigatetl,  or  come  out  of  the 
trial  shorn  of  all  that  is  most  stiirtling  in  it.  But  supposing 
it  all  true,  what  a  principle  of  biography  is  this!  Are  tne  Hrci 
of  eminent  men  to  be  ^\Titten  with  the  aid  of  the  detective  police? 
TumeT*s  professional  character  is,  of  course,  public  prnpcTty,  ai 
the  literary  character  of  an  author  is.  But  to  pry  into  the  private 
conduct  of  a  man  just  dead — -conduct  witb  which  the  world  hat 
no  concern ;  which,  if  faulty,  be  had  the  decency  to  hide,  and  of 
which  the  exposure,  while  discreditable  to  him,  can  be  of  no  bene- 
fit to  any  one — to  circulate  statements  which  he  has  never  beaH, 
charges  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  answering,  and  all 
this  under  the  pretence  of  a  reverence  approaching  to  idolatnr 
— this  is  something  which  canncvt  be  too  severely  reprobated* 
And  we  are  sorry  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Thornbury's  book  is  an 
extreme  example  of  such  outrage,  there  have  been  of  late  too  many 
biographies  wbich  offend  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  Tomer 
is  more  fortunate  than  many  others  in  one  respect, — that,  as  he 
wrote  but  few  letters,  his  biographer  has  not  been  able,  like  many 
other  late  biographers,  to  thrust  on  the  public  a  mass  of  cfwrre- 
spondence  which,  if  it  were  ever  to  see  the  light,  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  withheld  until  it  could  be  published  without  g:iving 
pain  to  the  living  or  exciting  bitter  thoughts  against  the  dead. 

It  is  a  favourite  doctrine  both  with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  with  Mr. 
Thombury,  that  Turner  was  deeply  wronged  by  the  world,  and 
that  on  the  world  his  faults  ought  to  be  charged.  We  must  eaqireti 
our  entire  disbelief  of  such  a  theory.  We  had,  indeed,  trusted 
that  it  had  already  been  exploded  by  Leslie's  weU-knowD  remsrlGS 
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Mr.  Ruskifi  ;  *  Init  liere  we  have  a^ain  the  old  complaint, 
Jith  the  odd  variatinn  that  the  idea  of  Turner's  unsociability, 
rhich  had  been  brought  forward   by  Mr.  Rusk  in  as  a  proof  of 

is  haying   been  grievously  injured   by  the  world ^  is  now — after 

eslie's  refutation  of  it — described  by  Mr.  Thornbnry  as  a  base 

nd  malignant  invention  of  his  enemies  I 
In  truth,  few  men  have  been  more  successful  than  Turner ; 
"and  his  success  was  early,  unbroken,  and  increasing  to  the  very 
end.  The  son  of  a  very  small  tradesman,  he  received  an  educa- 
tion which,  although  scanty,  might  have  been  turned  to  greater 
account,  if  he  had  been  disposed,  like  multitudes  of  men  less 
favourably  started  in  life,  to  follow  it  up  by  *^//*-ed u cation  ;f 
at  all  events,  whether  by  the  help  of  a  timely  legacy  or  otherwise, 
(i.  5S),  the  father  was  able  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  in 
art  as  England  could  offer.  We  are  told  rpuin  and  again  that 
early  sufferings  from  grasping  patrons  and  dealers  in  art  made 
him  distrustful ;  but  in  reality  it  would  seem  that,  far  from 
having  had  worse  struggles  than  other  men  who  have  risen  from 
humble  iDcginnings,  he  must  have  escaped  very  easily.  If  he  sold 
his  early  dniwings  for  three  shillings  each,  the  price  was  probably 
as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  by  a  boy  of  his  age  and 
condition.  If  he  had  died  immediately  after  having  execute*! 
those  drawings,  they  would  probably  have  never  fetched  more.  And 
it  was  by  the  small  earnings  of  his  youthful  days,  as  a  draughts- 
man, as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  illustrator  of  topographical  books, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself,  until,  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  he  reached  the  first  place* in  his  art,  and  obtained  the 
highest  prices  for  his  works.    At  twenty-four,  he  was  an  Associate 

"  the  Royal  Academy  jj  at  twenty-seven,  a  full  Academician, 

although 

♦  *  Attlobiograpbica!  EecoUectionB/  L  201-5. 

t  Turner  was  a  man  of  keea  obscrvatiou^and  in  one  sense  was  al trays  educating 
liims«ir.  But,  although  he  seeme  to  have  read  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  his  literary 
tt^ulrrtnentfi  were  always  very  defective.  He  could  never  spell :  for  instance,  he 
writes  wZ/ir,  *  w7iife  '  (ii.  91).  Hifi  penmanship^  too,  was  probably  bad ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  letters  and  verses  which  areprmtw  there  are  many  mistakes.  And  Jlr* 
Thombury  seems  to  have  been  led  by  the  misspelliog  of  an  autograph  codicil  Into 
a  misstateraent  as  to  bis  will  at  vol.  ii.  26U,  where  it  U  staled  that  Hannah 
Dauby  (whom  Mr.  Thombury  elsewhere  calls  EU€%  ii,  273)  was  'appointed 
custodian  of  the  Turner  Gallery,  at  lOOL  a  year,  with  50Z,  more  tor  her  services/ 
Thigis  clearly  nonsense.  Bui  on  CumiDg  to  the  Apj^cndix  (p,  414)  we  find  the 
original  words  to  be  *  one  hundred  a-year  for  her  service»  and  fifty  potmds  for  her 
asaiataace  service  which  may  be  required  ta  keep  the  said  ^allerjr  m  a  viewable 
state/    *  As«tstanc«  seems  to  be  Turner's  way  of  spelling  assistant  */ 

X  We  need  not  say  that  it  is  mere  aoDsense  when  Mr,  Thombury  writes  of  bim, 
aft«r  his  election  as  A.E^., '  Then  he  is  back  again  to  London  (sketching  tlie 
Savoy  Chapel  in  gray)  perhaps  with  Girdn,  for  Dr,  Monro's  [/.<?.  Monro's] 
half-ft-crowu  a-day  and  suppler/  i.  357,  Dr.  Monro's  patronage  was,  indeed,  most 
kind  and  valuable  lo  both  Turner  and  Girtin.    He  set  before  them  good  models, 

directed 
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L  allfaoagli  Mr.Thonibuiy/wbile  he  abuses  othen  for  faATing^  beeas 

nnderitand  him,  has  notbing^  but  fiolent  abuse  fbr  the  Ac 
[Which  to  early  showed  its  appreciation  of  his  merit.  (Sec  voL  IT 
99.)  For  fifty  years  before  his  death  he  was  ackoowledg^ed  to 
;  the  greatest  land  sea  pe-]>a  inter  of  bis  own  time,  at  least^ — fbr 
L  nothing  can  be  more  utterly  groundless  than  the  fancy  which  bat 
I  lately  grown  up,  that  Mn  Ruskin,  a  few  years  before  the  painter  § 
[death,  was  the  first  to  discover  his  surpassing  excellence;  axid| 
I  having  l)egun  the  world  with  nothing,  he  left  property  the  amounl 
I  ©f  which  i%  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  appraiser's  rain 

tion,  of  140,00c*/,*     If  his  life  was  not  happy,  its  unhappij:  

did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  public  encouragement,      Even  if 

lit  were  true  that  a  man  is  justified  in  avenging  himself  for  early 

gufTc^rtngs  at  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  by  unamiable  behaviour 

1  t<i  a  different,  a  far  larger,  and  a  wholly  innocent  set  of  persoia 

^  ill    innturer  years,  wc  do  not  think  with  Mr*  Thombury  (i,  393) 

that  Turner  had  any  such  justification, 

Mr.  l^honibury  thinks  that  Turner  was  ill-used  by  the  nobi- 

I  lity,   who  spent  their  money  on  the  old  masters  j  and   that  the 

(first  true  reco^ition   of  him   was  reserved  for  the  rich  many* 

facturers  of   Birmingham   and   Manchester.     But  we   find  him 

employed  by  Lord  Essex,  a  very  early  patron  ;  largely  employed 

by  Lord  Egremont,  whom  Mr.  Tbombury,  with  his  usual  blan- 

j  deving  affectation   of  knowledge,  particularises  as   '  Lord  Lecon- 

l  field,    the    third    Earl,*t    (i.    306,)    and    whom   he    delights  to 

[•peak  of  as  a  man  of  'rough'  and  rustic  manners,  whereas  be 

I  was  notoriously  a  most  accomplished  and  polished  gentleman;* 

I -by   Sir  John  Leycester,   afterwards   Lord    tie  Tab  ley  ;    by  Lord 

IJHarewood,     Lord    Yarbonmgh,    by    the    Marquis    of    Stafford, 

J^terwards     Duke    of     Sutherland,     and     we     believe,     by    hii 

directed  them  is  their  sketching  from  nature,  and  paid  them  ai  mocli  at  tbc^ 
f  could  ut  that  time  have  got  anywhere.  If  the  dravrings  executed  for  liim  htvr 
I  iince  risen  in  value,  there  i»  no  ground  for  charging  him  with  niggardliness. 
I  *  *  Turner's  property/  says  Mr.  Wornumj  *  was  iworn  under  U0,000f,,  hji  pjc- 
I lures  bcin^  appraised  at  the  ordinary  value  of  such  effects.*  ('Memoir,'  xx.)  Wt 
r^ve  heen  infonned  on  gooil  authority  that  the  pictures  and  drawing;s  beqooitM 
^  the  nation  may  aloue  be  now  fairly  estimated  fLtfmir  hundred  tAowand paundtt 
t  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  present  owner  of  Petworth  Is  the  first  penoD 
rho  haa  borud  this  title. 
X  At  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  the  notortous  *  Jack  Fuller*  and  the  story  of  his  ui£ultift| 
(the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  dragged  in  withont  anj  reason  ;  and  ht 
[Is  described  as  a  *  boiiiterouB  country  genUeni an  of  the  Lord  Egremont  stamp  V  M 
tio  Lord  ESgremont,  wc  may  refer  to  the  article  on  Leslie  in  this  Reriew.  toI.  eirn» 
p.  499-4*  A  friend  writes  to  us — *  t  once  met  Turner  at  Lord  Egmnoot's  hoopf 
GrovTenor  Place,  as  long  ago,  I  think,  as  IBSI9.  There  were,  so  ^  as  I 
coUtKrt,  six  or  seven  besides  the  host  and  myself  j  btit  Turner  is  the  only  oof 
lof  whom  1  have  any  distinct  remembrance,  an  indtcation  of  his  power.  vUeh 
I  Strongly  impressed  my  boyish  mind  ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  by  tus  iii«sdi  Ifae 
r  popular  hero  be  has  now  become  J 
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m^T  son,  LortI  Ellesmere  (e,  g,  L  268),  To  ua  this 
a  fair  amount  of  patronage,  if  we  consider  that  it 
is  not  a  necessary  duty  of  every  peer  to  buy  pictures ;  that 
any  noblemen  have  not  the  means  ;  that  many  have  other 
tea,  e<:|ually  legitimate  and  equally  expensive;  that  some 
their  galleries  full ;  that  some  prefer  other  classes  of  art  to 
indscape,  which,  after  all,  is  not  generally  regarded  as  the 
*  lest  class.  And  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
nt  to  ihe  painters  of  hmg-established  reputationj  while  the 
men  of  newly-acc|uired  wealth  were  the  chief  patrons  of  contcm- 
^^^orary  artists,  surely  there  may  even  be  something  of  fitness  in 
^^Bocb  a  diilerenee  of  taste  and  such  a  division  of  patronage, 
^^Kr.  Tbornbury's  abuse  of  the  nobility  for  their  alleged  indifference 
^Hd  Turner,  therefore,  has  hardly  more  of  reasonable  foundation 
than  his  assertion  that  '  it  was  the  Reform  Bill  that  gave  birth  to 
modern  art,  that  threw  open  our  exhibitions,  and  that  originated 
our  galleries  of  modern  pictures/  (i.  354)  In  what  manner  the 
purchase  of  Turners  at  1500,  1732,  %m\  2520,  and  3000 
guineas  or  pounds  each,*  is  connected  with  the  ten-pound  Fran- 
chise, we  must  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover.  And  the 
statement  that  *  it  was  only  after  the  Reform  Bill  passed  both 
Houses,  that  national  pictures  were  treated  as  national  property 
and  thrown  open  to  the  jK^ople '  (ii.  238),  is  simply  untrue ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Thornbury  himself  has  elsewhere  stated,  in  one  of  his 
jia  c  know  led  ged  appropriations  from  Mr.  Womum  (i.  304),  tlie 
National  Gallery  has  been  open  to  the  public  from  the  time 
hen  it  was  founded  by  the  purchase  of  Mr,  Angerstein's  pic* 
res  in  the  spring  of  1824. 

One  well-known  patron  of  art  there  is  on  whom  Mr,  Tliornbury 
is  especially  severe — Sir  George  Beaumont,  whom  he  some* 
times  calls  Sir  John,  Jind  wliose  birth  he  places  in  1782,  'seven 
ears  after  Turner,'  whereas  the  re^il  date  was  1753  (ii.  50). 
at  Sir  George  Beaumont  did  not  encourage  Turner  in  his  early 
days,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Leslie ;  and  the  reason 
probably  was  that  his  taste  was  somewhat  *  conventional,'  and 
I  not  likely  to  discern  merit  of  a  daringly  novel  kind.  But,  in 
^H  mitigation  of  our  author's  unqualified  scorn,  let  it  be  considered 
^B|bat  he  pati'onised  Constixble,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their 
^^feiews  on  art ;  that  he  patronised  Girtin,  of  whose  genius  Turner 
^Billowed  his  estimate  by  declaring  ''If  Girtin  had  lived  I  should 
r      have  starved*  (ii.  35);  and  that,  however  conventional  his  taste 

*  We  take  these  prices  from  vol.  i.  pp,  232,  391 ;  vol.  ii.  ^p«  403-6 ;  yet 
Mr.  Thonibiiry  elsewhere  spenkfi  of  14U0L  as  the  highest  price  given  for  one  of 
Turner'^  pictures  iince  his  death. 
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may  have  been  in  art,  he  will  be  remembered  in  the  histoij  of 
our  literature  at  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  &e  most  fcncoiiTen* 
tional  poet  of  his  age,  to  whom  he  remained  through  life  a 
familiar  and  a  munificent  friend.  It  appears,  too,  that  after  all 
Sir  George  wished  to  buy  one  of  Turner's  pictures  when  exhi- 
bited (i.  297) ;  and  it  requires  a  more  implicit  confidence  thaa 
we  can  place  in  Turner's  judgment  to  say  that  the  painter  was 
right  in  refusing  to  sell  it. 

As  to  the  sale  of  Turner's  pictures,  the  patrons  of  art  h«^ 
boon  charged  with  blame  which  they  do  not  deserve.  That  a 
painting  by  him  remained  unsold  was  often  not  for  want  of  ofSct% 
but  because  he  would  not  part  with  it  at  any  price,  or  perhaps 
because  the  offer  was  not  made  precisely  at  the  right  momest 
Thus  the  story — ^which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  is  told  by  Mr. 
Ruskin — that  the  *  Old  T^mcraire,'  when  exhibited,  cotild  not 
find  a  purchaser  at  150/.  is  here  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  a 
ffentleman  who  went  straight  from  the  Academy  to  Turner's 
house,  and,  although  the  painter  admitted  that  it  was  his  *  two  hun- 
dred guincvi  size  only,'  in  wAxi  offered  three  hundred,  and  even 
bcggo<l  him  *  only  to  put  a  price  on  it'  *  And  whereas  the 
great  national  sin,  not  only  in  Mr.  Thombury's  estimation,  but 
seemingly  in  that  of  Mr.  Jones  and  of  Turner  himself  (iL  245), 
consistcHi  in  allowing  *The  Building  of  Carthage'  to  leave  the 
rxhihitiou  un^tld,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  especial  prophet 
of  Tumor,  Mr.  Ruskin,  regards  that  picture  as  *one  of  the 
dtvjM^st  humiliations  which  Turner's  art  ever  sustained' — as 
WK>nv;ring  t\>  an  altogt^thor  mistaken  class,  *  utterly  heartless  and 
ou\t»t\t»tilos^  dt*a(l  to  tho  very  rtH>t  of  thought,*  and  so  fordi 
i  Turner  ftii/A'.^/,  37  :  Lit\\  i.  01 V  In  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinioo, 
thoi^*ror«\  the  public  was  not  so  entirely  wrong,  t  ^ay,  Mr. 
Tlu>r\Unirv  hi  install*,  >^hilo  ho  abuses  tlie  nobility  for  leaving 
tho  {noturt^s  of  N'onitv  to  find  a  market  among  the  rich 
men  of  Manclu^siter  (^i,  ;>M,  ii.  239 »,  charges  the  painter  with 
•chauifing  and  |¥*rverting  Venice,'  awl  •never  appreciating  in 
the  right  w»y  the  ]xvtrv  of  its  i^riental  Gothic  padaces  *  (L  237- 
*^2•^,  How  is  it  |xv<^sihle  to  satisly  writers  who  thos  eootrmdict 
rs^eS  other  aiul  theinst^h*es  ]r 

Mr.  Kuskin  tells  us  th:it  in  his  last  rears  Tnmer  saBmi 
cnieV.x    fn^n  •  ihe  evil-speakiitsr  of  the  worki'  i.  e^  apparmtlj 

•  iu  :^ 44.  Mr.  IVvitVitnr  jkM*  :5ttt  •  is  ISCtl  ':t  >«i  V««  mcTaiDT  plaecd  hr  In 
»r..>  .iL  the  ^^ftx-'iWTv*  h^  **«,o.  *.<vjixv  V  tS:  rjiti.^x;'  bfit  ike  $«:v<s  dtinac  &11  m 
1\  ~  <•  >  mA\  ;ia;i.  ;:^5x  *'.>i  li^  d»u  o.:':&<  ^^.-rtr*  w*s  ;>*?  y^u.  5*5^ 

*  M-  r.-N>«i>:trx  *tti*<s  A*i  "^K"  rkrriT>f  -»:**  cirsjiaa!^  pitted  ihr  lOOJ.  for  ft 
J^^  •  V':?»t5i  V V>  o<v*.:x*i  *.-  tfclr  \:  '  v  ^J  ^  Ti:»  »  iacr.^SV4e :  t]be  fret  fvMtify 
>^Ji^  '>.-^\  i*  -.u  a:£x^;2wc  cas*  ^i.  -^A"\  '.l*.^.  wfrs:  puia»  ivrfcl:. 
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Tiom  unfavoarable  criticisms  on  bis  paintings  ('  Mcxl,  Painters,' 
V.  345j.     To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Thornbury  writes  that — 

^  Aboiit  18'14  the  witfi  (mtg  are  ever  cniol)  began  to  be  yeiy  BeTere 
on  the  poor  old  paiBter,  of  whoec  grcatuess  thajr  were  iguorant,  and 
whoso  nobler  works  had  ple4)«ed  a  preirioiiB  geaieration«     Tmiier  folt 

terribly  their  cruelty  and  ingratitude It  was  as  if  an  ape  of 

fit.  Ueloua  hatl  sat  down  to  write  a  Life  of  Napoleon,  judgnig  him 
only  ^*om  his  daily  obserrationB  of  Lini  in  that  island/^ii.  196,  198. 

In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  from  *  Punch ' — ^and  the  references 
here  are  the  only  references  that  we  have  observed  in  the  whole 
work— the  following  *  attack  on  the  dying  lion  * : — 

*  Tmndlcr,  It, A,,  treats  us  with  some  inagntficont  pieces. 

'34,  A  Typhoon  bursting  in  a  Simoom  over  the  Whirlpool  of 
Maelstrom,  No^\^  ay ;  with  a  ship  on  fire,  an  eclipse,  and  the  e^ct  of 
a  limar  minbow. 

'  •*  O  Art !  how  vast  thy  mighty  wondcrR  aits 

To  those  who  roam  upon  the  extraordinary  deep  ; 
Ifaelfitroin,  thy  hand  is  here  !" 

Frcm  aa  ui^^UBh^  poem* 

*4.  (Groat  Room.)  Hippopotamuses  at  play  in  the  river  Scaniander, 
•131L  Tbo  Duko  of  Wellington  and  the  Bhiimp,     (Seringapetam, 
early  mornmg.) 

•  **  And  can  it  be,  thou  hideous  imp. 

That  life  isj  ah  I  how  brief,  and  glory  but  a  shrimp  t " 

From  an  unpithlishcd  poem, 

*  Wo  must  protest  against  the  Duko*s  likeness  here  :  for  though  his 
Grace  is  short,  his  face  is  not  of  an  emerald-green  colour ;  and  it  is 
Ms  coat,  not  his  boots,  which  are  vermilion  ;  nor  is  it  fiEkir  to  make  the 
•lu'iinp  (a  blue  one)  taller  than  the  conqueror  of  Assayo,  With  thas 
trifling  diflbrenco  of  opinion,  we  are  hovmd  to  express  our  highest 
admiration  of  the  work.  It  is  the  greatest  that  tlio  1  English  school 
of  iiuiet  landscape  has  produced.  The  comet  just  rising  above  the 
catiiract  in  tlio  foregi-uuud,  and  the  conflagi-ation  of  Tippoo's  widow  in 
the  banyan -forest  by  tho  sea-ahoi^  are  in  the  great  artist's  happieet 
iniuiner/ — ii.  11>4,  195* 

No  doubt  mncb  of  art-criticism  was  then  and  is  now  written 
by  perscms  alike  unacquainted  with  art  and  with  nature  ;  even  Mr. 
Tht»mbury  himself  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  write  on  art  in 
some  |x*riodicals,  and  Turner  must  have  had  to  1)ear  his  share  of 
ig^nurant  and  flippant  remarks.  But  as  to  the  specimen  just 
quoted^  we  must  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  Mr*  Punch  had 
never  been  guilty  of  anything  more  unjust  or  more  ill-natured* 
The  titles  of  the  supjxised  pictures  fall  sbirt  in  oddity  of  those 
by  whii'h  Turner  about  that  time  delighted  to  astonish  the  visitors 
of  the  Kidiibition.     The  verses  are  not  very  decidedly  worse  than 
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those  whicli  he  used  to  qaote  from  his  *  ttnptibllslied  '  MS.  Tte 
descriptive  criticism  hardly  exag^gerates  the  strange  effects  which 
he  theQ  crowded  into  his  pictures ;  and  die  comical  hit  aboiat 
'quiet  landscape'  is  aimed  not  at  Turner,  bat  at  Mr.  RtiskiiL 
Nor  was  this,  or  more  serious  unfarourable  criticism  of  the  same 
date,  intended  to  wound  the  great  artist's  fcelingis  or  written  in 
ignorance  of  his  better  works,  it  was  not,  we  beljeire,  written  bi 
insult  him  in  the  decay  of  his  powers,  hot  because  the  wxitefs 
supposed  him  to  be  wUjfuliy  abusing  those  powers ;  not  because 
thev  knew  nothing  of  the  ^  Crossing  the  Brook/  the  *  Poly- 
phemus,' the  *Childe  Harold,*  or  the  *Temeraire,'  but  because 
they  beUe%'ed  that,  with  the  ability  still  to  eqoal  these  master^ 
pieoes,  be  preferred  to  produce  such  monskers  as  '  The  Esile  and 
the  Rock  Limpet,'  and  *  The  Moming  aftser  the  Oelnge — Moses 
writing  the  Book  of  Genesis^' 

In  addidon  to  the  buyers  and  tbe  critics  of  pictnres,  theie 
we^e  two  other  classes  of  persoos  frotn  whom  it  is  said  thst 
Turner  sufiieied  grievous  injustice, — tbe  ei^iaTers  and  the  pob- 
lisheim  of  his  plates ;  and  in  both  cases  the  evidence  appears  to 
us  to  show  that  the  wrong  was  on  his  side;  As  to  the  pob- 
lisheffs  and  printaellen^  it  is  enoogh  to  quote  Mr.  Thombunr's 
ilatenieiits»  umX^  ^icgaiding  them  as  Pharaohs^/  he  exacted  fioca 
them  all  that  he  cotUid  get  (L  398} ;  tiat,  when  publisfaliig  the 
'  Liber  Studiorum  *  oq  his  own  account,  be  rdiised  to  aUnw  dieoi 
the  usual  commissioa  (i.  274).  M,  thefefoce,  die  publisben  or 
the  dealess  met  him  in  somethii^  like  his  own  spirit,  we  cann^ 
wonder  fx  gready  blame  them.  To  the  engmTen  no  pc^' 
was  ever  so  much  iudebied :  the  best  skiU  vt  the  first  arus^ 
was  employed  oa  his  pistes ;  they  made  him  popular^  by  ena* 
hliiQg  the  public  to  see  in  dieir  dear  Uack  and  white  thoit  which 
die  ocdinuT  eye  could  not  diaoeni  duoogli  ^k  pecfdiaritiet 
Qf  his  handling,  and  die  petpkxing  spfenAwcr  of  his  colours ; 
and  die  greatness  of  his  obligatianei  to  diem  b  prored  by  Mr. 
TbofnlmiTS  frequent  statements  (however  much  these  may 
rpquire  qualificatiiHi)  that  his  mcmev  was  mnUy  gained^  not  by 
his  picturesi^  bat  by  the  cogrmringsmmr  dwoa.  BiitdiLeengravfn 
~  him  tnmblemmir  he^md  all  adwr  painlss^  by  the  altera- 
whkh  lie  contimmlly  made  dmiag  the  piogress  of  thetr 
whicii  wmtld  have  ^been  wekomey  if  intended 
'  tlm  ^Ki  of  the  originalai  bnt  which  were  ia 
cmal  pan  <irnatkms  from  Ame^  and  MSBimr  rmve  just  grouni 

'  wKM  iher  enmiML.     Y«,  wm  wm  wM^  ^it  sf  pm  a  to  be  a 

B^  dm  migraiYrc  dmt  Tttmer  disliked  diem 

m  bodhr*(u«K).     W^  haire  n^  spnre  fcr  tfe  dtscnsmoa  of 

his 
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his  quarrels  with  engravers,  and  can  hero  only  notice  the  ill- 
natured  way  in  which  Mr.  Thorn  bury  loads  one  of  these  jp^entle- 
men,  Mr,  W.  B,  Cooke,  with  imputations  wholly  unwarranted 
by  Mr,  Thombury  s  own  evidence — from  which  alone  we  know 
any  thing-  of  the  matter. 

The  charge  of  fondness  for  money ^  which  has  been  generally 
brought  against  Turner,  is  fiercely  denounced  by  the  biographer, 
while  his  own  pages  contain  not  only  abundant  proofs  of  it,  but 
strong  assertions  of  it  by  Mn  Thorn  bury  himself.  Nor  is  the 
impression  produced  by  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  painter's  life 
to  be  effaced  by  such  counter-statements  as  that,  although  'J'umer 
never  gave  an  invitation  to  dinner,  he  entertained  Mr,  Redding 
and  others  at  a  ]iicnic  in  Devonshire.,  and  sometimes  paid  the  l>ill 
of  a  whole  party  at  Greenwich  or  Black  wall  (ii,  136,  208,  21G)  ; 
that  he  once  gave  a  five-pound  note  to  a  petitioner  whom  he  had 
treated  roughly ;  that  he  declined  to  receive  payment  of  a  bill 
for  50(>/, ;  or  even  by  the  story,  which  looks  very  apocryphal, 
that  he  advanced  '  many,  many  thousands- — as  much  as  20,nOO// — 
to  a  friend  who  was  in  difficulties,  and  long  after  repeated  this 
act  of  generosity  to  his  friend's  son — ^both  father  and  son  happily 
Jiving  to  repay  him  (ii,  12^),  although  the  advances  had  been 
made  anonymously,  and  the  elder  gentleman  'never  knew  who 
was  his  benefactor.*  For  such  fitiul  antt  capricious  acts  of  gene- 
rosity are  recorded  of  many  men  whom  the  world  has  agreed  to 
stigmatise  as  misers — of  the  sculptor  N'ollekens,  for  example. 
Nor  can  we  even  agree  with  the  biographer's  estimate  of  Turner's 
intention  to  found  a  hospital  for  decayed  artists — his  bequest  of 
*  140, (X>0/.  to  the  nation  that  neglected  him '  (ii.  34).*  We  need 
hardly  say  that  his  possession  of  such  wealth  is  a  proof  that  the 
nation  did  not  neglect  him  ;  and  it  really  seems  necessary  to 
remind  Mr.  Thornbury  that  Turner  had  not  the  option  of  carry- 
ing the  money  out  of  the  world  with  him.  Nor  can  we  think 
it  admirable  tliat,  for  the  sake  (as  is  asserted)  of  this  great 
purpose,  he  was  content  to  *  live  like  the  half-starved  steward  of 
a  miser's  property,*  to  *  let  his  house  grow  into  a  den,'  and  to 
bear  the  imputation  of  avarice  (ii.  127-169).  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  if  bis  habits  of  life  had  been  made  to  corre- 
spond with  the  station  to  which  he  bad  raised  himself.  And 
since  there  is  sorh  a  thing  as  avarice — since  the  self-denial  ot  a 
miser  is  a  part  of  his  character,  whether  the  object  of  his  hoarding 
be  to  found  a  charity  or  to  enrich  a  family — it  may  be  fairly 
asked  whether  charity  was  Turners  primary  object,  or  whether 

•  Wc  hiivc  already  Bi?en  tlmt  Mr.  Thombary  speaka  ss  if  this  intentioD  h*d  not 
been  known  unui  after  Turner's  death  (ii.  126),  Bat  it  is  elsewhere  truly  said 
that  *it  was  known  full  thirty  yean  before,'  (^ii.  320.) 

he 
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he  did  not  (ns  otTiprs  hnd  done  before  hira)  deludr  himself^ 
tlie  iboug^ht  of  posthumous  benevolence,  into  the  indul^rnce  of  sJ 
passion  for   s^raspiiig-  all  tlitit  he   could  ^ret,  and  of  holding"  it  alT 
so  long-  as  Hie  should  be  left  to  him.     He  seems,  indeed,  to  haf 
been  the  slave  of  a  mania  for  accumulation  and  retention,  witho 
any  intelligible  object ^ — accumulation  and  retention,  not  of  mtinej 
alone,  but  of  other  thinp^s.      Foml  as  he   was  of  money,   he   wa 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  pictures,  even  at  the  great  prices  irhicB 
thev  commanded.      On  tlie  sale  of  a  picture  he  would  aay^ 
have  lost  one  of  my  children   this  week ;'  and  when   his  wc 
appeared  in  auction-rooms  he  often  lx)Uf2^ht  them  back.     Yet 
pictures  in  his  din^-y  gallery  were  suffered  to  go  to  wreck 
"Want  of  care ;  and  the  thirty  thousand  proof-Impressions  whic 
lie   had   wrung  fit>m   the   engravers  by    so   many  special 
ments,  were  left  to  perish  by  mildew  and  dirt  in  portfolios  whic 
were  never  opened. 

That  Turner's  intentions  as  to  the  foundation  of  a  charity  hat 
been  frustrated,  every  one  knows.  His  will  was  disputaed 
the  next  of  kin,  on  the  plea  that  the  testator  was  of  unsou 
mind.  That  plea  was  rightly  overruled  ;  but  the  document 
so  ill  drawn  and  so  inconsistent  that  nothing  could  be  made  < 
it,  and  at  length  a  compromise  was  agreetl  on,  by  which  tl 
works  of  art  were  securetl  to  the  nation,  the  Royal  Academy^ 
ret?eiving  20,000/. ;  t  and  the  bulk  of  the  residue  was  made  « 
to  the  next  of  kin.  A  writer,  who  is  quoted  by  Mr.  The 
bury,  remarks  strongly,  and  widi  justice,  on  *  the  large  allc 
of  baser  metal  than  usual  *  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  wilf 
on  the  condition  that  two  of  Tumer^s  pictures  should  be  htm 
between  two  celebrated  works  of  Claude,  —  a  juxtapositio 
which,  in  so  far  as  the  '  Carthage '  is  concerned,  is  not  _ 
rally  believed  to  show  the  English  painter  as  ^-ictorioos;! 
on  the  glorification  of  himself  by  a  statue  to  be  erected  m 
Paul's ;  §    on    his  directions    that  there    should   be   a    *  Turner* 


♦  Mr.  Tbombury,  Ending  *Sir  C.   L,    Eft^tlftke   Knight,  P.R.A.,   aod  Jolm_ 
Preftcott  Kirightt  B.A./  named  together  in  a  decre<?  ( ti.  '2^5)^  fuppoeeK  the 
Knujhi  to  be  a  title  in  both  cases,  and  talks  of*  Eastlake  and  Pres^^ott'  {l}^  ii,  __ 

t  'A  poor  20,000?,/  siiys  Mr.  Tbornbnrv,  *  goes  to  the  Ro}al  Aciidcizi]^^ 
tody  &1reMd3r  groaning  with  uieles«  wealth    (ii.  32 (^).     But  that  tktft  motteft 
Moeivin^  which^  by  wmy  of  compromise*  we  bt^lieve  the  Acadetny  thowed 
tnodtfratioii)  is  *iot  u$ele»i  will  appear  from  p,  47  of  the  samv  voltune« 
Mr.  Uob^Tts  tells  lis  that  *  the  inttTest,  600/.,  is  distribated  amongst  c«rtt 
palatefs  not  members  of  the  Aciid«my,  but  whoAe  D^cesiitks  ari*  eiich  us  to  t..^ 
them  lo  afik  charity,  in  annual  grouts  of  ^.  each  |  90  thiUf  after  all,  Tunivr*s  ^ 
has  in  some  measure  been  realUed.' 

X  Se«  tn  Tol.  ii.  204,  the  extract  fVom  Lesli« ;  al&o  Quart  Keview,  xcviil.  4a4--it^ 

$  Mr.  Thombury  would  have  hud  iJia  statu«  to  represent  him  as  lashed  to  1 
mast  of  a.  Te§sel,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  a  snow-storm  (i.  335;.     Badi 
tDUeh  of  our  monument^  sculpture  is,  wo  may  rejoice  that  there  is  nothing  i 
otttrageous  as  thiR.  Gallerf 
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Jallery,  a   '  Turner '   medal ;   and    tiiat  the   cliarjtj   for  artists 
f^bould   be  styled   ^^  Turner's   GUt,*  as   if  the  painter  wished   tu 
*  raise   his  patronymic   into  a  historical  institution'   (ii.  301-3). 
But  in  adclition  to  diis  we  may  observe  that  the  charity,  il'  it 
^  ad  been  founded,  would  have  been  somewhat  narrow  in  its  range. 
It  was  to  be  for  '  male  artists  *  only,  as  if  Turner  considered  that 
iromen  were  disquaiified   for  the  practice  of  art.     It  was  to  be 
W  persons  of  '  lawful  issue '  only  ;  surely  a  very  needless  and 
rsb  limitation  when   applied  to    artists   themselves^   however 
necessai*y  such  a  rule  may  be  in  the  case  of  persons  claim ing  to 
be  the  children  of  artists  or  authors.      And,   farther,  it  was  to 
be  for  men   '  born   in   Enerland,  and   of   English   parents   only ' 
(ii,   411).     Thus  it  would   have  eidiwied,    not   only   foreij;^ners 
ettlcd  in   Eni^Land,  and   among^  them  the  unsuccessful  country- 
men of  lifjubiliac  and  Serres  ami  Loutlicrbour^,  of  Cipriani  and 
Schiavonetti, — of  Lcly,  Knellcr,   Gibber,   Fuseli,   Zolfany,    and 
the  elder  Cozens — ^but  natives  of  any  part  of  the  British  Klandsiy 
tcept    En^jland ;  the  countrymen  of   Wilson  and   Hugh   Wil- 
ims,  of  VV  ilkie,  Nasmyth,  and  the  Orcadian  Strange,  of  James 
tJarry,    and    Danby,      It    would    have  excluded  natives    of   the 
British     colonies,    like    Copley,    West,    and    the    Nova-Scotian, 
few  ton  ;  men  bom  in  England,  whose  parentage  was  not  English 
both  sides^   such   as   I\  ollekens,   John  Cozens,   and  Leslie ; 
[id  children  of  English  parents  on  both  sides,  if  born  out  of 
ingland.     These  limitations  would  have  been  Ibund  in  practice 
operate  very  hardly ;  and,  in  so  far   as  we  can  see,  they  w  ere 
laid  down  without  any  reasonable  ground, 

ilr.  Ruskin*s  statement  that  Turner,  '  with  the  kindest  heart 
lid  the  noblest  intellect  of  his  time,  never  met  with  a  single 
or  ray  of  syrapatliy  until  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  the 
wre'  (ii.  163)^  has  lx*en  shown  by  Leslie  to  be  ridiculously 
fitrue.  We  can,  indeed,  believe  Mr,  Ruskin  when  be  writes, 
•My  own  admiration  of  him  was  wild  in  enthusiasm,  but  It  gave 
him  no  ray  of  pleasure ;  he  loved  me,  but  cared  nothing  for 
what  I  said  *  ('  Mod,  Painters,'  v.  352)  ;*  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
from  his  treatment  of  Mr,  Ruskin  that  he  was  eciually 
ndiflerent  to  the  society  of  older  acquaintances  and  less  violent 


*  Tamer  is  said  to  bare  declared  to  one  perscm  that  he  '  had  acfer  read  a  line 
T  Ruskin/  atid  to  another,  *  The  man  puts  ideas  iuto  niy  head  1  had  never  thought 
^>f/  *  These  two  stories/  sajR  Mr.  Thorubiiry,  *  contrajlict  each  other ;  it  is 
impo^ible  that  both  can  be  true,  and  unlikely  that  either  is  so*  (li.  215).  But  fl) 
tlie  vtofim  may  both  be  trae,  although  one  of  the  mifingt  may  have  been  n 
*  laystification  *  such  as  Turner  often  indulged  in ;  (2),  without  having  '  rmd  a  line 
of  Kuskin/  he  may  Imve  known  to  much  of  his  style  of  interpretation  as  ironld 
irarnmt  the  teeona nying ;  or,  what  ia  mo«t  likely,  (3),  the  soyingamny  be  reconciled 


by  supposing  aooie  interval  of  time  between  themu 
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mAmxfrm*    There  were  those  who  felt  a  stron«r  regard  farTi 
mn'i  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  repard,  such  as  the  artists  Cham 
Eastlake,    CalJc<jtt,    Phillips,    Jones,    Hardwick,    Roberts,    ai 
BcK&allf  Mr.  Fawkes  of  P'amley  Hall,  Mr  Muiiro  of  Norar, 
the  Rev,   K.  T.  Daniell,  a  cleT(a^ymaD  of  great  taste  and  of 
mimble  tkill  as  an  artist,  whose  name  may  be  remembered 
some  of  OUT  readers  in  connexion  with  the  Lives    of    Edw 
F*iTl>ni  and   Blanco  White,      Although,  as  Leslie  says,    *  nobod; 
knew  uhore   or  how  he   lived '(i,   201)^ a! though,  partly  fr< 
coiifitiitit    tH'Cupation    in    his    art,    and    partly    (it    would    see] 
from    caprice,   he    did  not   appear    much    in    society,    yet 
was  not  for   want  of  invitations, — '  which/  as  the  same  aui 
rity  tellg  us,    *  he  seldom   even   answered,  but  appeare<l    at 
table  of  the  inviter  or  not,  as  it  suited  him  *  (i,  204)t      All  aj 
III    praisinj^    him    as    a    remarkably    pleasant    companion. 
dc'Jightctl    in   a  dinner  of  artists,   in  a  rou^h  excursion   on 
river,   and  at  the  luncheon  f>f  the  Aradeinicians  on  vamishi 
days    *he  was  the    life    of  the    table'   (Leslie   i,   201).        Of 
different  kind,  but  still  more  favourable  to  him,  is  the  testim' 
of  Mrn,  VVhcrlrr,  ilau^hter  of  an  artist  named  Wells  (ii,  53- 
She  tells   us  how  'J\irner  wept  at  her  father's  death  (ii.  56),  ai 
hr    paid   the  sfirne  trilmte  to  thn   memory  of  Chantrey.      In  r 
dt'urr  tif  Ills  fct»l[n^  for  Mr,  Danieil,  we  have  heard  a  story  whi 
s(»etns«  to   be  the   original  of  one  told  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
iiim  by  Mr.  Thorn  bury  : — 

*  **  Oio  of  my  frio.uds,'*  fmya  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  had  desired  to  pi 
piotun^  which  'Fnnu^r  would  not  fu}11.  It  had  been  painted 
cuvitvpiuiion  ;  wliieli  wus  sohl,  bat  this  reserved.  After  a  cousin 
miinhiT  of  year«  haii  passed,  Turn  or  consented  to  part  with  it 
|.i  li  i^  of  canviwes  of  it«  size  having,  in  the  mean  time,  doubled,  qi 
titins  anwo  hm  to  what  was  then  to  bo  its  price,  '  Well,'  said  TnmeXi 
'Mr.  —  -  had  tlm  couipivuion  tor  so  much.  You  must  be  on  ftlw 
MUue  fiHktiug/  This  was  in  uo  desire  to  do  my  friend  a  fayom-,  boi 
a  m«m>  iimiiiiot  of  iMjuity,"  *— Jftx/,  Painter*^  v*  346. 

To  lis  it  appears  that  such  an  act,  unless  prompted  by  tlie 
desire  which  Mr.  Kuskin  studiously  disclaims  for  his  hero^  woold 
ha>t*  liet^n  a  ^inHil^  mit  of  equity,  but  of  childishness.  But  the 
vrrsicMi  of  the  stiwy  we  believe  to  be  as  follows,  and  it  is 
whi*  h  stuppliei  an  inteUigable  and  a  touchins:  motive  fur 
minh  r\  i\tnduct,  Mr.  l>auieU  asked  Turner  to  poiint  a  pi 
lor  him,  tind  OAiiied  SOO  gaineu  as  the  price  which  hm 
alfonl  to  irtviu  Tbr  €i»iiiniisaicwi  was  accepted  and  the  wcflic 
was  admirably  exemtted^  h«it  in  the  mean  tiine  Mr.  Danieil  had 
diW  tn  the  KmU  For  a  long  time  Tumex  lelused  all  ofiers  for  the 
pidurr^  aitkough  thev  mcmnted  tmr  bevond  ena  twios  the  sum 
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wliich  it  had   been   bespoken,       '  No/    he    said  ;    *  that  was 

Daniel  Is  picture.      1  won't  part  with  it*     At  last,   however,  he 

iekled  to  the  urgeticy  of  a  friend  who  already  possessed  a  pic^ 

re  of  the  same  size  by  him  ;  but  Turner  insisted  that  the  price 

should  be  only  200  guineas,  liecause  'that  was  DanielTs  price*' 

It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Turner  that  all  the  chief  artists  who 
knew  him  a^ree  in  sjieaking  of  him  with  regard,  and  in  repro- 
bating  Mn  Thorn bury's    book.      Tbey  not  only  reverence    his 
genius,    but  entertain    kindly  feelings  towards  him   as   a   man  ; 
they    deal    tenderly   with    his    failings,   and    tell    stories    of    his 
unostentatious    bounty    to    poor    members    of    the    profession,* 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are    more   creditable  to   him    than   the 
scheme    for    imnioitalizing    himself    hy    the    ibundation    o{    a 
charity  which  shouhl  bear  his  name.     Vet,  such  were  the  stiange 
mtradictions   mingled    in   him,    that   while   the  heartiness   and 
lepth  of  his  regard  lor  his  friends  is  beyond  all  doubt,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  with   whom   he   associated   on   the  footing   of 
ordinary  intimacy ;  to  no  one  did  he  open  himself — to  every  one 
he  desired  to  remain  a  mystery.     To  his  own  father  he  seems   to 
have  been  sincerely  attached  ;  yet  he  made   him  his  drudge,— 
his  gardener,  the  stretche^r  of  his  pictures,  the  doorkeeper  of  his 
gallery  ;  ami  when  the  prosperous  Academician  lived  at  Twicken- 
ham, the  ptK)r  ohl  man  (if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Thornbury)  was 
ft  to  trudge  daily  to  his  duties  in  Queen  Anne  Street,   or  to 
iribc  a  market-gardener  with  a  glass  of  gin  to  carry  him  *up  in 
his  cart,  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables'  (i.  165).     It   is  ahogether 
a  strangely  unsatisfactory  character. 
I  Much  stress  is  laid  on  an  early  love-affair,  in  which  it  is  said 

^^taiat  Turner's  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  maiden's  *  wicked 
^Htepmother,'  and  that  the  wrong  was  not  discovered  until  too  late 
^H|^«  70-74).  But  the  details  of  this  story  are  so  hazy  that  we 
^<can  have  no  confidence  in  it;  and,  unless  some  really  bad  means 

I  were  used,  there  was  surely  no  great  wickedness  in  the  attempt 
Id  stop  a  love-coiTespondence  with  a  lad  of  nineteen,  wliose 
worldly  means  were  limited  to  the  prospects  of  a  very  uncertain 
■rafession,  on  which  he  had  hardly  entered.  And  we  may  ask 
Irhat  is  tlie  world  to  come  to,  if  a  disappointment  in  love  at  nine- 
ben  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  the  grievous  faults  of  a  life 
bvoured  in  most  respects  by  extraordinary  prosperity,  and  pro- 
tracted to  seventy- six  ? 
If  Turner  was  not  happy,  the  cause  appears  to  have  been  in 
^^his  own  penerseness ;  to  himself,  too,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
^■Mlure  of  his  designs  after  his  death.     By  the  expenditure  of  a 
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He  wai  Eissoclated  with  Chantrey  and  Phillips  in  fonndinfr  ihat  CTccellent 
Artists'  BeneTokat  l&stitatio(D,  of  wbicn  he  became  a  trostee. 
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(ew  'ptmnrU^  he  mifi^Iit  liare  got  his  will  so  framed  as  U>  <lcf\ 
iissjiulu.     Hy  a  rcascmalile  provision  for  his  relations — ^a  pru\  Ui 
liiniu-tl    by   th**  crinsideration   that   his  wpalth   was   of    hts    i>\ 
earniiifTi  f^d   that   a  great  and  sudden  gift  of  riches  ift  no  rei 
blrtitiiiii?   to  iTorsons  who  have    not    been  trained  for  the  use 
them — ho  im^ht  lia%'c  cut  off  all  pretext  for  as&ailin^  it      Nar* 
it  even   jyos^ible  that,  by  requesting^  some  competent  frirnd 
draw  up  a  modest  memoir  of  him^  and  furnishing  the  neci 
intnrmJition,  ho  mij^ht  have  saved  himself  from  the  worst  of 
|Mwihu!ii£Hi8i    misfortunes — ^diat    of   tailing  a   victim    to    such 
bio^fiuphiT  HH  Mr.  Thorn  bury. 

Perhaps  the  ap|)earance  of  this  wretched  book  may  be 
means  of  cayinp  Ibrtli  some  writer  qualified,  by  knowledge 
the  man  and  ot  his  ai%  U)  investigate  the  truth  and  to  tell  tt  as 
aught  to  be  told.  In  the  me^n  time  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
reprint,  in  a  more  accessible  form,  of  Mr.  Womum's  brief 
sen Ni hie  and  judicious  sketch,  which  is  at  present  only  to  hi 
obtiuned  in  connexion  with  a  costly  folio  collection  of  cngtmri 
We  need  not  dow  enter  into  axiy  criticism  on  Tnmer^d  aj%  wl 
has  been  dttcusded  in  a  recent  number  of  tliis  Rerievr,* 
he  is  faultless,  no  one  will  maintain ;  although  the  same  &tj 
whit  It  Mime  would  note  among  his  faults  are  extolled  by  odiM^ 
as  his  nuiMt  tmnsceiiilant  l^eauties.  But  no  one  cmii  visit  iIhI 
r^Mim  iif  die  National  Gallery  in  which  the  chief  part  of  Lis  ^nst 
lHHpie»t  is  now  displayed -^enabling  us  to  trac^  him  from  liii 
mtxlest  liegiimings  to  the  culmination  of  his  first  style  in  dl» 
*  Apuleia*  and  'Crossing  the  Brook f  and  thence,  through  liie 
gor^tNuift  p-rii^l  of  di«  *  P^lTpbemiis '  and  the  *Temer*ire,' to 
t  i^nce  of  his  decUne — without  marTeUing- at  tlw 

^  c^mtilttr,  tln^  untiring  iodustiT,  the  technical 
'  ity^  which  gave  bein^  to  tlua  unequalled  coUc-^ 
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nor  ts  It  «T  trom  U, 


rits^  that  odter  men  who  beAx^  him  woo  higk  : 
an  auu  p<iiiiiad  oni  tltt  imr  ift  bun  abonU  be  dJRMfmfed.  iM 
CUude  mid  iba  ^^n«ii■li■^  Rttydbel  mad  Cvj^  aaUhim^  Vu^ 
dtvehkv  Cknaletti^  and  Wilson,  ke^p  tbe  bosKntn  vUdi  Am 
urorhl  lias  itt^  now  br«n  gind  to  fmj  tbem  ;  let  it  be  mmad  ibiC 
^^  Item  Turner  mMild  tK»t  baTe  become  vbai  be  wmi  Ibat  in 

h  .^    v.^ityofibs«nbebas«<if«^iM  loe«pmldfee9i|  batin  wrie^ 
M;>i  i  x^m\i  M  f<49iius^  injinrticnl  spirit,  in  me  mi^mm^laAm  of  Ughl^ 
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Art.  VL — 1.  Didionanj  of  the  Indian  Islands,  By  Jolia 
Crawiard,  F.R.G.S.     Londoo,  1859* 

2.  Java ;  or^  How  to  manaf/o  a  Colm*/,  By  J.  W.  B»  Money, 
Barrlstcr-at-Law.     London,  1861, 

3.  The  Indian  Archipelago :  its  Hv^tortj  aitd  Present  State,  By 
Horace  St.  John. 

4.  Raport  of  Her  Majesties  Secretaries  if  LcfjatioUy  No.  4.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Iii61. 

5.  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  By  Sir  John  Bowrinj^^ 
LL*D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Governor  of  Honj^:  Kong,  H.  B.  M*  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Cliina,  6i,c,     London,  1^59. 

6.  The  Sinyapore  Free  Press. 

A  FEW  years  ago  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  Indian  Archi» 
pela;2ro  as  the  theatre  of  a  very  remarkable  enterprise.      A 
private  individual  hnd  formed  the  stran^re,  and,  it  was  tliot3ght, 
^le  chimerical  project  of  establishing  an  ascendency  in  a  portion 
%f  the    largest  island  of  the    Indian    Seas,    for  the    purpose    of 
effecting  a  radical  change  in  the  pursuits  of  an  al)original  race, 
claiming   it  from   piracy,   and   instructing    it   how   to  acquire 
[jperty   with    less   eflijrt   than    was  required    to    wrest  it  from 
tiers.      Sir  James  Brooke,   the  llajah  of  Sarawak,    if  he  has 
[>t  yet  fully  accomplished  all    that  his  philanthropic   scheme 
ibracedj   has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  noble  wf»rk  to 
rkich  he  addressed  Kimself.     He  has  planted  the  germ  of  Kun> 
pean  civilization  in   the  least  known  island   in  the  world,  accus- 
tomed a  portion  of  its  people  to  a  steady  dispensation  of  justice, 
and    made    the  name  of  England  respected    among   fierce    and 
lawless  raceg. 

The    Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  Spanish,   and  the  English 

[>vernments    have    all    possessed    at    d liferent    times    important 

Eidtng  establishments  in  this  archipelago  of  freebooters.    Several 

Onsiderable  islands  have  long  Ijeen  in  their  possession,   and   the 

Fits    of   settled    government.      Java    has    attained    a    high    but 

eculiar  civilization.     Sumatra  has  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of 

European  intercourse,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  its  coasts, 

")f  the    interior  of  Borneo,  scarcely   anything    is  known ;    but 

berc  have  long  been   imixirtant  settlements  on  its  shores.    The 

roup  of  the  Philippines,  exhibiting  many  interesting   features^ 

received   the   civilization  of  that    great    power    of  the   six- 

enth    century   which,    planting   a    foi:>t  in    either    hem i sphere^ 

^strode  the  world  like   a  colossus.      The  Moluccas,  the  almost 

fabled  land  of  spices,  still   own  the  sway  of  a  remote  natioti  of 

merchants ;  while    Great   Britain,  hitherto   diverted    by  her  vast 

enterpriser    in  continental  India,    and    perhaps    disdaining    the 

^^^  comparatively 
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eofopanitivet?  iorignifc^nt  ftenipUtiaiii  pwjfighil  bj  the  iiliiidi 

ct  tL?  intifnfpjricd  i«m^  bail  far  her  Mttfenent  at  Sin^poii^ 

bf  diegciiefOiis^cneoamgciBciirt  vluch,  on  ife 

#C  hsA  gnat  fOooeMet*  die  afliyrded  to  tbe  Rajah  of  Suai 

fVGMltljr  bjr  her  occupation  of  Laboao,  eriiioed  a  de 

la  extend   her  comroercial  aod  paliticml    relations  into  legio 

wbtc^b  have  ham  hitherto  considered  the  appanage  of  a  sinat] 

!V  ]i  power^  to  whose  Inflaence  thej  hare  been  almost  excla* 

hi  !T. 

VVe  pjopr^fw  to  take  a  surrey  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
prinriprii  iilnnds  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  their  prodactioiis, 
commerce,  and  governments,  believing"  that  their  ina  porta  nee 
will  from  year  to  year  become  more  highly  appreciated,  and  that 
thfy  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  value  in  European  estimation  far 
gn*at''r  thrtri  they  have  liith€*rto  possessed* 

I1ii'  ICiitttern  Archip€»lago  extends  over  a  space  of  more  than 
8fKH)  miles,  and  consists  of  an  immense  lab}Tiiith  of  islaniJ 
omtmg  which  are  at  least  twenty  countries  of  eonsideml: 
aixe,  and  one  which  nearly  equals  Europe  in  extent. 
cliiHtrr  cjf  iM lands  and  islets,  scattered  in  irregular  profusion  i 
tln"  ♦SiHifberii  f)<*'.'in,  is  supposefi  by  some  geologists  to  ooil- 
jiiHt  of  tilt*  fragmcuts  of  a  vast  continent  which  has  l>een  bToken 
u]i  \\\  juiiiK'  uiighty  convulsion  of  nature  in  age^  far  beyond^ 
the  hist^irical  era;  but  whether  it  is  composed  of  the  diM${ 
a  fiMmcr  coiitinentj  or  whether  a  multitude  of  islands  have  aria 
nhnvlv  trom  the  deep,  is  a  problem  which  no  one  has  yet 
fartorily   xolved.      Cominencing   at   the  further  extremity  oi 

\h\y   iii    Hrtigal,    this    womlerfut    archipelago   stretches  eastwai 

far  into  ihi*  Pacifir,  throuf^h  50  degrees  of  longitude,  while  iff 
breatith  it  e\teij<ts  through  31  degrees  of  latitude.  It  compris 
islands^  antl  groups  of  islands,  inhabited  by  races  differin 
widely  in  chamet**r.  It  is  not  exposed  to  the  extremes 
heat  The  air  is  cooled  by  constant  currents  ;  and  the  mon- 
RCHnisi,  in  their  regular  recurrence,  purify  the  atmosphere, 
<Us|HMse  the  j>e!*tilential  miasma  generated  by  a  fierce  sun 
foi-ciiiii  and  swamps  which  remain  in  a  state  of  primitive  nat 
Abundant  rains  fertilise  the  soils,  and  produce  a  magnificent 
of  vegetation  which  no  country  but  Brazil  can  rival  ;  and 
it  has  l*een»  and  still  to  some  extent  continues,  the  theatre  of 
priHligious  volcanic  action,  to  which  it  owes  much  of  its  nn« 
rivalh"^!  beauty  and  fertility ;  for  ashes  and  scoria,  if  they 
blaiit  and  destroy  for  a  time  the  luxuriant  titvpical  flova,  alter- 
wanls  constitute  the  basis,  and  become  the  cause,  of  a  hmmI 
exulieraAit  vogeladou^  In  Java  there  are  forty-six  volcanic 
peaks  twealjr  oC  which  still  oecasianally  emit  vapour  and  flame. 


\ie  whole  archipelago,  indeeil,  forms  part  of  a  frreat  volcanic 
area  extending  into  the  very  centre  of  Asia,  These  eruptive 
forces  must  have  operated  in  remote  ages  with  inconceivable 
violence,  detaching  masses  of  land  fn>m  the  continent,  shattering 
islands  into  fragments,  and  throwing  the  whole  into  disorder. 
Of  the  fearful  energy  with  which  these  subterranean  forces  have 
manifestetl  themselves,  even  in  modern  times,  the  great  eruption 
of  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  about  200  miles  frc^m  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Java,  is  a  notable  example.  In  IHl^y  tliis 
volcano,  wliich  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  smouldering 
activity,  burst  fortli  with  the  most  tremendous  violence  in  tlie 
month  of  April,  and  did  not  cease  to  eject  lava  until  July.  The 
sound  of  the  incessant  explosions  was  heard  in  Sumatra,  dis- 
tant 970  geographical  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  at  Temate, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles.  Out  of  a 
population  of  12,000  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  only  twenty- 
six  individuals  survived.  On  the  side  of  Java,  the  ashes  were 
carrie«l  to  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  217  towards  Celebes; 
and  the  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  formed  a 
mass  two  feet  thick,  and  several  miles  in  extent,  through  which 
ships  with  diOk'ulty  forced  their  way.  The  finest  particles  were 
Misported  to  the  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  800  miles 
st  from  the  site  of  the  volcano  ;  and  the  area  o\'er  which  the 
Tolcanic  effects  extended  was  10(X)  English  miles  in  circum- 
rence,  including  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  Java,  and 
consitlerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.* 
But  what  are  the  true  boundaries  of  this  great  archipelago? 
Geographical  science  is  somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  classification, 
^'here  is  the  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn  if  there  is  none 
;>parently  traced  by  nature  between  the  different  groups  ranging 
am  Ceylon  to  New  Guinea?  For  even  Ceylon,  it  has  been 
ecently  suggested^  possesses  far  more  affinity  with  the  islands  to 
"be  east  than  with  the  continent  of  which  it  would  seem,  from  its 
position,  to  have  once  formed  a  part.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his 
adminibleand  exhaustive  work  on  this  beautiful  island,  considers 
it  erroneous  to  regard  it  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great  Indian 
mountain-chain,  although  he  admits  that  in  its  geological  elements 
there  is  a  similarity  between  the  southern  extremity  of  India  and 
the  elevated  portions  of  Ceylon,  while  stating  that  there  are  many 
important  particulars  in  which  the  specific  differences  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  notion  of  any  previous  continuity.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  island,  it  is  said,  suggest  a  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Indian   continent.     Without  at  present  discussing  this 


*  See  Lyell'«  *  Principles  of  G^^dogj,'  cb.  xv. 
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interesting;  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  climatic  coitditiaiis 
arising  from  the  insular  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
cortse<juent  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  may  go  far  lo 
account  for  most  of  the  speciiic  differences  between  its  Aon 
and  that  of  the  continent  of  India ;  and  that  if  it  possesses  aoaie 
botanical  affinities  with  islands  of  the  further  east,  th^j  may  hr 
accounted  for  by  atmospherical  influences.  Thus  the  nutnif^ 
and  the  mangostein,  two  plants  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Archi* 
pelago,  have  been  introduced  with  singular  success  at  Ceylon^ 
while  their  cultivation  has  entirely  failed  in  Bengal.  The  t^^H 
cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  again,  is  not  a  native  plant  of  any  island  iH^ 
the  Asiatic  archipelago  ;  but  most  of  the  large  islands  produce  a  ' 
small  species  of  little  value,  although  Ceylon  cinnamon  has  been 
cultivated  with  success  in  Java  and  in  the  British  settlements  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca*  We  must,  therefore,  reserve  for  futuiv 
consideration  Sir  Emerson's  theory  that  this  island,  sep&ratod 
from  the  Indian  continent  only  by  a  narrow  stiait,  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  a  geographical  circle,  possessing  withiii 
itself  forms  whose  allied  species  radiate  far  into  the  tempcnte 
regions,  as  well  as  into  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  isles  of  die 
Eastern  Archipelago. 

But,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  boundaries,  the  archii»el«fa^ 
if  its  islands  were  combined,  would  midoubtedly  cot^tute  « 
mass  of  land  forming  the  Terra  Australis  which  ancient  geo* 
^aphers  imagined  to  exist,  and  which  they  conceivetl  neoisH 
sary  for  the  balance  of  the  world.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  ii, 
however,  limited  by  modem  geography  to  the  bomidaries  before 
indicated  ;  and  if  the  disruptive  forces  in  these  regions  have  been 
formerly  predominant,  the  creative  and  constructive  jxiwer  isfUNT 
the  most  active.  The  zoophyte  is  adding  silently  and  incessftnclj 
to  the  number  of  these  island-groups;  coral-reefs  are  constantly 
emerging  from  the  waters  ;  seeds,  deposited  by  birds,  or  wa&oit 
by  winds,  quickly  vegetate ;  verdure  spreads  over  the  waste : 
and  jialm-trees  rise  in  tufted  groves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  imm 
the  cK*ean.  The  hidden  but  ever  active  energy  of  the  coraUimcct 
makes  the  navigation  of  the  archipelago  exceedingly  difficult,  tor 
charts  and  soundings  do  not  long  form  safe  guides  where  wm 
unseen  power  is  always  at  work^  reducing  the  depth  of  aens« 
and  converting  water  into  dry  land. 

The  intercourse  between  continental  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
the  archipelago  dates  from  a  very  remote  period,  Tlieir  mrc 
prtiducts  were  in  request  in  China  and  India  long  before  they 
were  heard  fif  in  Europe*  Camphor  and  spices,  two  oi  the  mosl 
esteemed  productions  of  those  islands,  were  used  by  the  Chineie 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  the   one  for  lUiiusing  an  aix>matic  fra- 
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ce  throug^li  their  templeSj  the  other  as  indispensable  eondi- 
iii  their  i'eiists,     A  Hindoo  empire  long' flourished  in  Java, 
where  many  magnificent  ruins  still  attest  its  duration  and  great- 
ness.    The  Arabs  subsequently  gained  a  footing-  there,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  ifilands  of  the  archipelago,  and  gradually  supplatited 
''    Ion  and  governments  of  India.     The  Malays  are  now  the 

t  race,  and  they  have  reduced,  where  it  was  possible,  the 

aboriginal  population  to  slavery.  The  Malay  kingdoms  have 
gmerally  perished  ;  but  the  Malay  people  remain^  and  cciugti* 
tute  the  most  energetic  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  possessing 
virtues  w^hich,  developed  by  a  firm  and  beneficent  government, 
might  raise  them  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

AUhOttgh  the  piratical  system  has  received  a  severe  check, 
moA  may  be  considered  as  destroyed  in  some  of  its  former  haunts, 
it  is  still  in  full  operation  elsewhere.  On  the  north-west  coast  of 
Dorneo,  tlie  Dayaks  have  been  reduced  to  order,  but  the  Malays 
in  other  parts  of  the  arckipclago  still  carry  on  their  depreda- 
tions: muck,  therefore,  remains  to  be  done  before  the  seas  are 
^sompletely  cleared  of  these  lawless  freebooters.  The  Malay 
pirates  have  bad  their  apologists  in  England  ;  •  and  an  outrageous 
system  of  robbery  on  the  high  seas  was  assumed  to  be  only  a 
war  of  tribes,  originating  in  an  imperfect  civilization.  Although 
their  power  has  l>een  broken,  and  their  numbers  haAc  been 
Cfmsiderably  diminished,  their  deeds  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
modern  history  of  tlie  archipelago  that  we  shall  concisely  describe 
theni  and  their  system.^ 

Piracy  seems  to  Ije  the  normal  condition  of  a  people  in  a 
c<*rtaiu  state  of  civilization,  inhabiting  islands  or  the  indenteil 
fXMisls  of  maritime  countries.  The  Archipelago  of  Greece 
swarmed  with  pirates  when  Rome  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and  ability  of  Pompey  to 
exterminate  the  hordes  which  had  become  the  nui&aacc  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  career  of  some  of  those  remote 
ancestors  on  whose  blood  we  pride  ourselves  in  England,  would 
not,  we  fear,  bear  a  very  rigorous  scrutiny.  The  Mediterranean 
in  modem  days  has  exhibited  a  piratical  power,  with  which 
f«igidar  governments  held  a  quasi-diplomatic  intercourse,  and 
to  which  they  even  paid  a  species  of  black-mail.  The  Malay 
pkates  exist  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  are 
exposed  to  tlie  snmc  temptiitions  as  the  vikings  of  Europe  when 
they  issued  from  creeks  and  bays  to  prey  upon  defenceless  traders, 
sack'peaceful  villages,  and  even  considerable  towns.     The  Malays 

*  Our  readers  wUl  remember  the  perscveniig  parliamentary  attni:ks  upon  sMr 
Jamea  Brooke  In  reference  to  tiiis  subject,  and  thi;  deaujQciaUoiis  of  Exeter  Hall. 
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do  \n  their  genendan,  in  the  nineteeotli  centary,  wlial  tueic 

pjitfrcxrs  of  liiittofy  did  in  the  fifth. 

Ta  a  n&tAy  aod  mmgtAc  people,  with  no  higher  kw  thmn  force, 
and  DO  reoogmied  stuidard  of  mormU,  the  temptation  to 
mint  be  iiTesisttble„     The  wealth  of  the  world  daily 
their  shorei.     Ships  freighted  with  the  commodities  i 
of  Ktirope  and   Asia   are    often   becalmed    in    lagoons,   or 

-tangled  m  a  labyrinth  of  shoaU  and   islands,  from  which 

^Can  discover  no  escape.     The  natural  character  of  the 
a^icli  force  to  other  strong  inducements  to  rob.     Piracy  is 
merely  a  habit;  it  is  a   passion.     The  organisation  of  a  coi©^ 

Fjnunity  for  this  purpose  is  as  formidable  as  it  is  complete?, 
*ligh    up  the  stream  of   some   beautiful   river,    presenting    the 

|jn*jjit  rnchanii ng  scenery,  the  banks  exhibiting  pictures  of  Area- 
liaii   Kiiripiiclty  and   primitive  innocence,   are  moored   fleets  of 

llx»alii,   wailing  fur  the   well-known  signal  to  put  Uy   sea.     The 

ll^ciiHt^ls  are  built  to  subsen'e  the  exact  purpose  for  which  tbsy 
arc  jntciifle*! :  the  largest  are  100  feet  in  lengthy  with  a  propar- 
ii<inritr  liram,  carry  a  gun  in  the  bow,  swivels  on  each  bruad- 
ai<li%  mu\  are  propelled  by  sixty  or  eighty  slaves  ^  others,  drawit^ 
mly  H  few  incLes  of  water,  are  designed  to  approach  as  swiftJv  as 

Itlit!  Mwoijp  iif  a  liawk,  and  to  board  some  unsuspecting  ship 
Wforr  \wv  crew  can  makr  any  preparation.  The  platforms  of 
llu?  larger  prahus  are  crowded  with  men  who,  at  the  prospect  of 
«  fight,  geneniUy  deck  tlii-'mselves  in  scarlet;  and  the  spectacle 
said  then  to  he  onrhiently  military'  and   imposing:   the   bmst 

frvnis  jflittiT  on  the  hows,  s|u*nrs  and  double-handed  swords  gleani 
n  the  siHi ;  tlir  fi^diting  men  tjften  apj>ear  resplendent  in  steel 
armoui,  and  theii  loura^r  is  animated  by  the  beating  of  dntms 
and  ^ongs.  A  tlcfenccless  trader  has  little  hope  of  escape  fmni 
such  fi)rniidable  enemies. 

It  is  not  the  mere  hope  of  plunder  that  inspires  die  Dayn  V  ' 
licnnt'o  in  hisexjXHlitions,  but  a  singular  passion  has  long  prc\ 
'  \\  the  possession  of  human  heads.  A  Dayak  is  not  considercsd 
'an  eligible  suitor  until  he  has  presented  his  mistress  with  otm\ 
and  the  possessor  of  several  is  said  to  be  readily  distinguishabk 
by  his  pnmd  and  lofty  bearing.  Heads  are  displayed  in  thr 
niiist  c^mspicuous  parts  of  tlie  houses,  and  might  at  first  be  sup* 
poseil  to  Im  those  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  One  hoase^  be- 
Ionising  to  a  Dayak  chief,  was  found  to  be  a  perfect  Golgotha, 
couUuning  500  human  skulls,  wliich  had  descended  as  heifw 
looms  for  generations.  The  origin  of  this  singidar  pawticm  ia  a 
belief  that  tlie  persons  whose  heads  are  thus  obtaiiied  will  far 
the  ala%-«s  of  their  possessor  in  a  future  stale ;  tbej  have  becooia 
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€vcn  articles  of  commerce,  prized  in  proportion  to  the  tlig^nity  of 
their  former  owners  ;  but  the  heads  of  women  and  children  are 
as  eagerly  sought  as  those  of  men.  Whole  families  are  slaughtered 
for  the  human  spoil  :  and  such  is  the  ferocious  character  that 
this  horrible  passion  has  impressed  on  some  of  the  tribes,  that  a 
chief  has  been  heard  to  declare  tliat  if  any  one  of  his  people  met 
his  own  father  in  a  head-hunting  expedition  he  would  undoubtedly 
kill  him. 

That  portion  of  the  archipelago  which  has  been  the  most 
vigilantly  watched  by  the  cruisers  of  civilised  governments  has 
been  nearly  clearcfl  of  piratical  prahus  ;  but  among  the  multitude 
of  small  islands,  and  in  several  rivers,  they  still  swarm,  and 
inAict  serious  injury  on  commerce.  As  the  crews  are  gene* 
rally  massacred,  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  these  vessels,  and  their 
loss  is  probably  often  attributed  to  shipwreck  when  they  have 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  pirates  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 
The  gradual  introduction  of  trade  w^ill  prove  the  most  effectual 
measure  of  suppression,  and  its  influence  in  Saraw'ak  in  changing 
the  chanicter  of  the  people  is  most  encouraging  and  satisfactriry. 
The  piratical  system  of  the  archipelago  might  now  be  easily 
cnished^  Officers  of  Sarawak,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
language,  and  haunts  oi  these  people,  could  point  out  the  proper 
localities  for  operations  and  direct  the  appropriate  punishment. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  is  necessarily  confined  to 
bis  ow^n  coasts.  A  fleet  of  ten  formidable  piratical  prahus  still 
pays  an  annual  visit  to  these  waters,  but  prudently  avoids  an 
encounter  with  the  forces  of  the  English  Rajah,  and  passes  on  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the  neighbouring  seas  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  their  \^cinitv  ;  but  it  is  said  that  Sir  James  Brooke's 
representative  is  about  to  look  out  for  their  next  annual  visit,  and 
that  he  fully  exjX'Cts  to  give  a  good  account  of  them. 

Tlie  Governments  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  all 
of  whom  have  impirtant  interests  at  stake^  have  of  late  directed 
much  of  their  attention  to  these  countries.  The  interest  of 
England  is  confined  to  the  development  of  her  trade ;  since,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  island  ot  Labuan,  and  of  Singapore, 
she  possesses  no  territtjrv  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Id  com- 
mercial in)|x>rtance,  although  not  in  size,  the  island  of  Java 
ninks  first  in  the  Oriental  Archi]ielago.  The  country  to  which 
it  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  in  beauty  of  aspect  is  per- 
haps Italy,  and  it  must  always  pissess  an  interest  for  Englaml, 
as  she  ruled  it  for  six  years.  It  received  from  her  an  ira- 
prove^l  revenue  system ;  ami  an  impulse  was  communicated  to 
industry,  which  was  beginning  to  produce  great  results,  when,  by 
the  arrangements  of  the  peace  of  1815,  the  island  was  restored  to 
Vol  IIL— iVa.  222.  2  k  HqU^^, 
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IfolIanfL  T}ic  name  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  its  GoTeroor,  is 
hiiW  pronounced  with  reverence  in  Java  bv  many  who  knew  him 
In  their  youth.  The  area  of  Java  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
Kngland  and  Wales,  and  its  len^rth  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  Erif^Iand  and  Scotland.  Its  breadth  varies  from  56  to 
]  36  inile.s :  thfrrofore  no  part  of  its  interior  is  very  distant  from 
thff  sea.  The  jK^puIation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  has  doubled 
iUi'\{  in  twcrnty  yf^rs.  It  is  irregularly  distributed,  and  more  than 
half  of  the  cultivable  surface  is  uninhabited.  The  faith  of  the 
entire  |)co])h;  is  now  Mahomedan. 

Java  J.H  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  an;  iitrarest  to  its  southern  shore.  The  island  is  probably 
of  volcanic  origin,  the  great  Asiatic  chain  which  extends  down 
th(>  Malay  Peninsula  terminating  there.  It  possesses,  like  other 
vohanicr  countries,  neither  iron  nor  gold.*  The  fertility  of  its 
Koil  is  crxtraordinary :  the  island  is  therefore  eminently  an  agri- 
cultural one.  The  heat  of  the  coasts  is  great,  but  frost  is  not 
nnconnnou  on  iIk*  mountains.  The  capital  is  unfavourably  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  pestilential  swamp ;  but  the  mortality,  which 
is  inc^vitahh;  from  Its  position,  is  probably  compensated,  in  the 
opinion  of  tlic  Dutch  Government,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  approach 
and  by  its  s(?curity.  The  flora  of  Java  is  varied  and  magnificent ; 
h\\\  as  few  of  the  plants  are  deciduous,  the  country  presents  always 
n<*arlv  the  same  appearance,  being  clothed  witli  a  brilliant  and 
uii(h{inj>;injr  vonlure.  The  vegetation  struck  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
when  he  fust  visit(»d  the  island  as  'fearful.'  Mountains  10,000  . 
feet  hi":h  arc  cultivated  half  wav  to  their  summits.  On  the 
coasts  palms  and  bananas  conceal  the  marshes  and  jungles  from 
Avhich  \\\v\  sprinjr.  Rising  gradually,  the  country  then  assumes 
a  more  variiul  surface,  and  at  the  height  of  1000  feet,  ferns 
])rcp<)n(l(Mat(»  with  a  thick  growth  of  bamboo.  To  these  suo- 
cMM'd  for(»sts  of  tiill  and  spreading  fig-trees ;  ferns  then  increase  in 
sizf* ;  orchid(H)us  plants  of  rare  beauty  arc  intermingled  with  the 
exuberant  vegetation,  and  fig-trees  are  succeeded  by  the  oak  and  the 
laurel.  In  the  region  above,  the  trees  are  dwarfed,  their  tropical 
character  disapjx»ars,  and  heaths  and  conifenr,  with  cryptogamons 
plants,  abouncl.  The  ferns  then  become  diminutive,  and  mosses 
and  lichens  denote  an  almost  alpine  temperature.  With  a 
range  of  climate  between  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  zones, 
Java  pnxluces  all  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
vegi»table  wealth  of  the  island  is  therefore  immense.  Six 
zones  exist,  each  of  which  yields  in  rich  abundance  its  pecoliar 
productioiis.     Rice,  maize,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo^ 


*  A  Utile  iron  bas  been  discovered,  bat  so  diffused  in  tbe  loa  that  k  is  ili«. 
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pepper,  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  sago,  wheat,  the  potato,  and 
almost  every  other  European  vegetable  thrive  luxuriantly.  Fruits 
of  exquisite  flavour  abound,  and  flowers  of  unimaginable  beauty 
load  the  atmosphere  with  perfume. 

*  Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  are  found, 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  tlie  ground ; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  zones  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  solute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  that  blossom  but  to  £o : 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
While  sea-borne  gales  their  gentle  wings  expand, 
To  scatter  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land.' 

The  Dutch  first  formed  a  settlement  in  Java  in  1611.;^. The 
progress  of  their  ascendency  has  resembled  that  of  other  nations 
placed  under  similar  circumstances.  European  influence  was 
at  first  opposed,  then  gradually  and  firmly  established,  and 
native  kingdoms  were  ultimately  converted  into  subordinate  and 
dependent  states.  The  native  government  was  an  hereditary 
despotism,  and  the  sovereign  was  addressed  in  the  highest  style  of 
Oriental  flattery.  He  became,  under  the  rule  of  tlie  old  Nether- 
lands East  India  Company,  as  mere  a  shadow  of  royalty  as  the 
Great  Mogul.  The  court  of  the  nominal  prince  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  national  customs ;  and  the  royal  palace,  although  lying 
immediately  under  the  guns  of  a  small  Dutch  fort,  was  deno- 
minated the  habitation  of  the  Sun. 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  were  for  two  hundred  years  administered 
by  a  company  of  merchants,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  States- 
General.  There  was  therefore  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween tlie  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies  in  their 
constitution  and  privileges ;  but  here  the  likeness  ends — the 
one,  degraded  and  impoverished,  terminate<l  a  disreputable 
career  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  the  other,  full  of  honours,  suc- 
cumbed only  to  the  altered  commercial  policy  of  the  age,  after 
having  extended  its  dominion  to  the  farthest  regions  of  India. 

The  injurious  effect  of  the  ancient  Dutch  commercial  system 
was  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  Java.  An  island  proverbial 
for  its  fertility  became  impoverished,  the  cities  decayed,  and  the 
jangle,  which  in  many  places  native  rulers  had  cleared  and  culti- 
vated, again  spread  itself  over  the  plains.  The  short-sighted  policy 
of  looking  to  immediate  profit  instead  of  to  ultimate  wealth  pro- 
duced its  natural  result.  When  Holland  succumbed  to  the  yoke 
of  revolutionary  France,  Java  necessarily  fell  with  it.     Napoleon 
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probably  attached  little  value  to  the  aoqoisitioii,  r^arding  it  at 
iir»t  only  as  a  dilapidated  possession  of  an  old  spendthrift  oorpocar 
tion.  In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  of  great 
iinjKirtance.  It  might  be  made  a  base  of  operations  for  bis  medi- 
tatf id  conquest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East.  These  inten- 
tions vfctii  anticipated  by  the  capture  of  the  island  in  1811,  and 
Java,  for  three  hundred  years  the  seat  of  Dutch  empire  in  the 
I'lasUfni  Archipelago,  became  a  British  dependency.  A  reverttl 
of  t)u;  old  pilicy  ensued.  The  rights  of  British  subjects  weie 
guaraiJt4;ed  to  the  population,  freedom  of  trade  was  established, 
torture  and  mutilation,  which  had  been  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  the;  Dutch  Government  or  their  agents,  were  abolished, 
and  the  penal  law  of  England  was  introduced.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Stamford  llaffles  was  worthy  of  the  character 
of  liis  country.  The  system  of  forced  deliveries  of  produce  was 
iib()liii)i(ul  as  unjust  Oppressive  burthens  were  taken  dS^  and  a 
nio(Irnit(;  land-tax  was  substituted.  A  desire  for  improvement 
WUN  innnod lately  manifested  by  the  natives,  and  a  complete 
revolution  was  elTectcd  in  their  disposition.  The  revenue  greatly 
iii€'rea»e(I,  and  at  the  same  time  prosperity  and  contentment  were 
univ(*rMi).  The  country  was  ruled  in  accordance  with  its  ancient 
euNtoniH  and  institutions,  and,  except  to  defend  it  from  foreign 
a^gn\siiion,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  retaining  a 
single  Ih'itish  re^jfinient  in  the  island. 

Tin*  I  )uteh  sluNik  oflthe  French  yoke,  and  became  again  a  nation. 
The  Netlu'rlands  Avere  reconstituted  jis  a  limited  monarchy;  and 
h\  tlie  Treatx  ot'  London  in  1814,  all  the  transmarine  possessions 
of  Holland  which  had  Ixnni  eapturt^d  bv  England  were  restored. 
exeept  the  (ape  of  (ioikI  Hope.  As  the  British  Governor  had 
rt^ver.MHl  tlu»  system  of  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch  now  reversed  the 
s\.sttMn  ol'  the  l\nglish«  and  a  country  which  had  enjoyed  the  most 

I>tM  I'eet  trani|uillitY  beeame  at  once  agitated  over  its  whole  extent 
)\  |V(»Htieal  and  agrarian  discontent,  the  prelude  to  that  general 
lUMnnvetion  which  broke  out  with  such  disastrous  violence  in  1825. 
The  conduct  ot'  Holland  to  England  alter  the  restoration  of  her 
I'.astern  eolonies  was  alHMuinable.  They  were  no  sooner  regained 
than  it  Invame  a  primary  i>hjei*t  of  the  Dutch  Government  to 
ohl iterate  e\or\  trace  of  the  British  rule.  It  grasped  at  the 
undi\idtHl  so\eixMgnty  ol  the  archijx^lago,  deposed  the  Sultan 
whou)  we  had  plai^nl  on  the  thriuie  of  Ja^-a.  laid  claim  to 
teuitories  to  which  it  had  ik>  richt«  opposetl  the  tbrmation  of  a 
settlen\ent  for  alKnxliusr  ^'^id  and  rtMn^mont  to  British  ships,  and 
was  oh\iousl\  Ivnt  u{x>u  rt^^tablishiiur  its  old  oonunercial 
mouo)v1\ .     With  tliai  iutontioa,  it  jx^ssrssed  itself  of  the  only  two 
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channels  by  wtich  ships  could  pass  into  the  archipelago  and  the 
China  Seas — the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca.  These  measures 
mio:ht  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury  upon  the  trade  of  Eng^land 
if  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  not  fortunately  established,  almost  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  free  port  of  Singapore. 

Holland,  as  a  state  of  any  European  eonseguence,  now  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  its  empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  system  on  which  it  relies  for  augmenting  its  revenue  has 
been  very  carefully  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Money.  It  cer- 
tiinly  presents  a  remarkable  picture  of  successful  administration, 
wherein  the  Dutch  Government  fills  the  several  characters  of  a 
landowner,  cultivator,  trader,  and  ruler.  By  means  of  those  offices 
combined  it  has  made  Java  the  chief  source  of  the  present  financial 
prosperity  of  the  Netherlands,  and  has  derived  from  it  the  means 
for  paying  off  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt,  providing  com- 
jiensation  to  the  holders  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  expend- 
ing ten  millions  of  florins  annually  upon  railroads.  On  the  resti»ra- 
tion  of  Java  to  its  old  masters,  trade  had  do  wed  into  new  chan* 
nels,  and  the  land-tax  was  the  only  existing  substitute  for  the 
old  Dutch  monopolies.  The  government  is  considered  the 
supreme  lord  *ind  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  ancient 
rent  of  land  was  one- fifth  of  the  produce,  and  one- fifth  of  the 
labour  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  A  system  denominated  the 
culture^system  was  introduced  in  1830.  It  may  l>e  briefly  de* 
scribed  as  a  return  to  the  old  plan  of  forced  deliveries  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  combined  with  compulsory  labour.  Under 
this  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  land-tax  is  remitted,  and  some 
of  the  best  land,  tofrethcr  with  the  labour  of  its  peasantry,  is  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  pro<luce  deemed  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  European  market.  The  profits  are  divided  between  the 
grower,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  Government.  Into  the  com- 
plicated details  of  this  system  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter.  It 
rests  upm  the  supposed  sovereign  right  of  disposing  of  the  lal>nur 
of  the  natives,  and  ujion  their  obligation  to  cede  one- fifth  of  the 
produce  of  their  occupied  land  to  the  government.  The  labour 
of  the  people,  altliough  compulsory,  is  not,  however,  entirely 
without  remuneration.  Sugar,  indigo,  cochineal,  tea,  tobacco, 
cofiee,  cinnamon,  and  pepper,  are  raised  by  native  labour,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  a  European  contractor.  The 
Government  thus  receives  from  the  crown-lands  from  60,000  to 
70,000  tons  of  coffee,  with  large  quantities  of  other  valuable 
produce ;  the  whole  of  which  is  consigned  to  Holland  for  sale. 

The  financial  result  of  this  system  is  highly  satisfactory  to  tbe 
Government  of  the  Netherlands.    The  gross  revenue  from  Java  has 
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risen  from  a  ibrxner  average  of  24,000,000  of  florins  to  115,000,000. 
In  1859  it  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000/.  sterling,  and  has  been 
and  is  still  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  sum  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  GoYemment  in  works  of  repnidactive  industry 
averages  about  2,000,000/.,  and  is  analogous  to  the  judicious 
outlay  of  a  landlofd  upon  his  estates.  Whether  this  mode  of 
^  managing  a  colony '  is  consistent  with  the  higher  functions  d 
government  may  be  questioned,  although  the  material  interests 
of  the  })eople  have  been  considerably  benefited  by  it  The 
Government  believes  that  Ja^'a  presents  a  field  of  almost  indefinite 
financial  prosperity,  and  is  destined  to  restore  to  an  old  and 
decayed  state  a  portion  of  its  former  commercial  and  political 
greatness.  But  although  it  may  have  conferred  {weseut  pros- 
perity on  Java,  and  so  far  benefited  its  people,  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  Duteh  Government  is  not  to  elevate  the  native  race,  hot 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  bondage  as  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  of  maintaining  its  supremacy, 

Java  is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  Netherlands  in  India. 
Private  trade  between  Holland  and  Java  is  now  unrestricted.  Hie 
Netherlands  Trading  Company  is  employed  only  as  the  agent  of 
Government,  and  possesses  the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  die 
produce  of  the  crown-lands  to  Europe.  The  merely  mercantile 
■aspect  in  which  alone  Holland  regards  her  fine  dependency  is 
certainly  not  consistent  with  our  notions  of  government ;  and  it 
may  \ye  doubted  whether,  if  the  State  were  to  give  up  to  private 
industry  the  vast  estate  which  it  now  manages  with  so  much  skill 
and  success,  and  apply  itself  to  its  more  legitimate  functions, 
even  the  financial  success  would  not  ultimately  be  as  great  as  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  realised  by  an  opposite  system. 

England  possesses  a  considerable  interest  in  the  trade  with 
Java.  The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Java  from  the 
Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  1859,  was  as 
follows : — 

From  the  Netherlands 13,936,298  florins, 

„      Groat  Britain       9,494,258      „ 

„      France 459,079      „ 

There  was  exported  direct  from  Java,  in  goods  and  specie : — 

To  the  Netherlands       77,071,070  florins. 

„  Groat  Britain 771,013       „ 

„  Franco      2,648,851       „ 

The  returns  from  Java  to  England  ap})ear  inconsiderable ;  but 
the  portion  of  the  produce  of  Java  due  to  England  is  first  con- 
veyed to  Europe  in  Duteh  vessels  and  is  afterwards  exported 
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irom  Holland.  Mach  produce  also  finds  its  way  to  Singapore, 
and  adds  to  the  returns  from  that  thriving  settlement  Indeed,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  archipelago  is  carried  on  by 
Dative  craft,  which  make  Singapore  their  principal  port.  Thus 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  engaged  in  the 
archipelago  trade  amounted,  in  1859,  to  138,  with  a  total  burthen 
of  42,875  tons.  Of  all  other  European  countries,  the  ships  num- 
bered only  20,  with  a  total  burthen  of  14,313  tons ;  Australia  pos- 
sessed 43  ships,  with  28,453  tons ;  while  the  native  ships  of  the 
archipelago  numbered  1755,  with  90,580  tons.  The  Dutch  admi- 
nistration of  Java  has  its  favourable  aspects ;  but  to  make  a  distant 
people  a  source  of  mercantile  profit  by  a  system  of  forced  labour 
and  a  studied  disregard  of  their  moral  interests,  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  slavery  and  a  persistence  in  the  nineteenth  century 
in  that  exploded  system  which  valued  colonies  only  as  sub- 
servient to  the  commercial  aggrandisement  of  nations.  The 
government  of  Java  is  carried  (m  by  native  chiefs,  termed 
K^ents ;  but  European  officers,  denominated  Residents,  have  a 
controlling  authority,  and  constitute,  in  effect,  so  many  local 
centres  of  administration.  The  native  aristocracy  has  thus  been 
transformed  into  the  salaried  officers  of  government  The  system 
is  said  to  give  satisfaction ;  the  allowances  of  the  native  rulers 
being  higher  than  those  of  the  European  Residents. 

The  great  island  of  Sumatra  is,  with  the  exception  of  Borneo, 
less  known  than  any  island  in  the  Eastern  Archijiclago.  A 
chain  of  mountains,  as  in  Java,  divides  it  longitudinally,  running 
nearest  to  the  western  coast  It  contains  five  active  volcranoes. 
Three-fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the  south  and 
east,  are  covered  with  impenetrable  woods.  Fifteen  nations, 
speaking  as  many  different  languages,  inhabit  it,  and  six  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  Malays  are  here 
also,  as  in  Java,  the  dominant  race.  The  island,  altliougli  three 
times  the  size,  contains  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  population  of 
Java.  There  are  plains  and  mountains  of  volcanic  origin  that 
rlTal  in  fertility  the  richest  portions  of  Java ;  but  many  of  the 
jaised  valleys  of  the  country  present  a  very  dificrent  aspect 
A  recent  Dutch  writer  has  given  a  description  of  two  of  the 
great  elevated  plains  or  table-lands,  which  present  a  unifomi  scene 
of  sterility,  a  horizon  without  bound  of  rank  grass  destitute  of 
ABimal  life  and  varied  only  by  a  few  stunted  trees ;  a  scorching 
wixxl  blows  over  them  without  intermission  for  months,  and 
spontaneous  fires  wrap  the  country  in  a  dull  canopy  of  smoke 
through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  scarcely  penetrate.  An 
area  of  42,000  square  miles  on  the  eastern  side  is  covered  with 
a  stupendous  forest,  probably  older  than  the  race  of  men  that  in- 
habit 
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babit  or  wander  through  it     Little,  In  troth,  is  known  of  tke  inte^ 

.     The  inhabitants  chiefly  live  on  extensive  plains.     Sumatn 

^possesses  European  commercial  settlements  on  its  coast,  but  its 

[chief  int4?rest  consists  in  its  having"  been  for  some  time  the  seat  of 

f government  for  the  British  settlements  in  the  archipelago.     Sir 

Stamford  Raffles,  when  Java  was  given  up,  was  directed  to  make 

Bencoolen,    on  the  south-western  coast,  his  official    residence; 

.and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  record  of  Ms  iiseftil  and 

flionourable  life  will  remember  the  picture  of  happiness  whlrli 

has  l>ecn  drawn   of  his  brief  rule  in  Sumatra-     No    Earcipeui 

had  ever  venturetl  beyond   the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fiiit; 

l3Ut  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  fixed  on  a  lofty  station,  twelve  miles 

'from  the  fort,  and  termed  it  the  Mountain  of  Mist,       One  of 

the    richest  districts   in   the   world    lay  below,   and    at   a   short 

I  distance  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  heard  perpetually 

'"beating  ii]>on  the  rugged  coast.     He  built  a  countr^'-house,  esta* 

Wished  himself  in  it  with  his  family,  and  w^as  surrounded  by  wild 

beasts,  and  by  natives  almost  equally  wild.      In  three  years  he  had 

obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  people,  and  w^as  able  to 

penetrate  further  into  the  interior  than  any  European  had  ever 

f  before  attempted.     An  ardent  lover  of  natural  history,  he  revelled 

in  the  abundance  of  the  new  flora  and  fauna  with  which  he  was 

suiTounded.      Three    hundred    years   of   European    intercoufsf 

with  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  have  yielded  but  little  knowledge  of 

jts  interior,  or  of  the  character  of  its  native  races,    Tliat  it  abonnds 

in  the  elements  of  wealth  is  certain,  and  many  of  its  native  manu- 

I  factures   are  considerably  advanced.      Qlie  British   settlement  of 

^Bencoolen  was  one  of  the  first  establishments  formed  by  tlie  East 

India  Company  in  the  archipelago.      It  was  selected    solely  for 

the  purp^jse  of  growing  pepper.     The  expenses  of  the  establish* 

ment  were   enormous,   and  the  returns  onlyja  few  tons  yearlv* 

obtained  by  compulsory  labour.     The  British  establishment  in 

Sumatra  was  withdrawn  in  1824,  and  the  place  relinquished  to  tiir 

Dutch  in  exchange  for  Malacca  and  the  Straits  settlements.     No- 

J'tliing  shows  more  clearly  the  advanced  state  of  native  civilization 

|-in  portions  of  Sumatra   than  the  development  oi  manufarturinj 

Tindustry  the  products  of  which  have  long^  been  known  in  eom- 

[Jnerce.      The  workmanship  in  iron  and   ste^l    is    unsurpassed, 

and  the  kris  or  dacrger-blades  are  famous  throug^hout  tlie  archi* 

pelago,     China  silk  is  worked  up  into  excellent  fabrics,  and  the 

f  manufacture  cjf  cotton  cloth  was  once  extensive,   but  has  b€«ll 

destroyed  liy  the  introduction   of  British  goods  from  Singapore 

The  aversion  of  the  native  chiefs  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 

Dutch  power  is  said   to   have   been  very  decidedly  displaveti; 

and  so  strong  was   the   feeling   of  one  of  the   principal    nati^f 

rulers. 
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rulers,  that  he  offered  his  territory  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment  if  one-half  of  its  revenue  was  reserved  to  him,  England, 
by  yielding  the  whole  of  Sumatra,  undoubtedly  sacrificed  im- 
portant interests,  and  resigned  a  prospect  of  service  to  civili* 
zation  in  a  country  which  might  then  have  had  a  great  career. 
The  Dutch  have  entered  on  a  course  of  systematic  territorial 
conquest,  and  claim  a  sovereignty  over  the  whole.  The  financial 
prospects  are  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

There  is   something  which   strongly  excites  the  imagination 
when   the    island   of   Borneo,   <Hvided    into  two   nearly    equal 
parts   by   the  Equator,  is   contemplated,  with  its  vast  area  and 
almost    unknown    people   dwelling    in    a    land    of   fertility  un- 
surpassed  prolmbly   in  any   other  region  of  the  earth,  supplied 
widi  most  of  the  useful  and  valuable  metals,  and  provided  with 
a  hundred  navigable  rivers  to   transport  the  varied   produce  of 
their    magnificent    country    to    the    sea.      Tiie    interior   is    still 
hidden  in  almost  impenetrable  mystery.     The  existence  of  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains  in  the  centre   is  undoubted ;    and   in   the 
north-west,  as  far  as  the  country  was  penetrated  by  Mr.  Spencer 
St,  John,  its   first   and   only   European  explorer,    in   1858,*   tbe 
whole  was  found  to  Ije  mountainous,  each  range  becoming  more 
lofty  as  he  approache<l  the  interior,  but  presenting  one  uniform 
aspect  of  jungle  covering  hill  and  valley.      From  the  summit  of 
t)jo   great   mountain   Kina  Balii,    in   the   north-east    of   Borneo, 
13,W)0  feet  high,   and  when   looking  towards  the   interior  in  a 
southerly  direction,   Mr,  St.  John    obtained   a  distant  view  of 
a   mountain   peak   which   he  sujiposes  to   be   very   considerably 
higher   than   the   one    on  which    he   stood,   and    to    l>e  situated 
very  nearly    in    the    centre    of   tlie   island.       The    land    on    all 
sides  gradually  slopes  towards  tlie  coast.     Borneo  may  be  said 
to   bear   the  same  relation  to  Eastern  India  that  the  continent  of 
America  has   borne  to  Europe,   being  a  region  in  which  tribes 
inhabiting  the   remoter  East   have  occasionally  found   a   refuge 
from  religious  persecution  and  from  the  pressure  of  a  superabun- 
dant population.     Brazen  images,  ruins  of  temples,   and  other 
remains   of  Hindoo    civilization,    are    still    to    be   seen   on   the 
southern  coast.      The    shores    are    inhabited  by  nations  totally 
unconnected  with  each  other.     The  west  is  occupied   by  Malays 
and  Chinese,  the   north-west   by  the  half-caste   descendants    of 
the  Moors  of  Western  India,  the  north  by  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
the  north-east  by  the  Sulus,  and  the  east  and  south  coasts  by 
. . ^ ■ . — . ^ —  * ' 

•  A  work  of  great  interest  on  Borneo^  entitled  ,*  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the 
Par  East/  which  we  have  been  favoureil  with  an  opporttmity  of  perusing,  by 
this  gentleman,  late  H.M.  Conim1-<jeneml  for  Borneo,  and  now  British  Charg^ 
d*Afikires  ia  the  Republic  of  Hay  ti,  ii  in  the  preas. 

the 
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Hkin  ttnfg;\%  tribes  of  Celebes.  There  are  besides  nameronts  tribes 
K/kitf  Jive  in  praLos  among  the  islaods  near  the  coast  The 
I>uU;h  claim  a  territory  exceeding] 200,000  square  miles;  but 
all  beyond  a  mere  fringe  of  the  coast  was,  until  the  recent  espl»- 
ratjon  of  a  portion  of  the  interior,  absolutely  unknown. 

iialainlmngen,  at  the  north-cast  side  of  Borneo,  was  once  a 
posM»sj<in  of  I'^ngland,  and  from  the  extreme  richness  of  that 
portion  oi  the;  island  it  might  have  proved  a  settlement  of  grest 
value,  hut  it  was  relinquished  to  Holland  in  1827.  The  west 
<;cmst  |K)MfM»UK*d  a  considerable  commerce  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Dutch  in  tlie  archipelago,  and  fiftecrn  large  junks  arrived  annually 
from  (Jhina  laden  witli  cloth  and  porcelain,  and  returned  freighted 
with  gold,  diamonds,  camphor,  beeswax,  edible  birds'-nests,  ebony^ 
and  fragrant  woods.  The  trade  must  have  been  highly  remunerar 
tivc,  for  tlic  passion  for  European  and  Asiatic  manufactures  now 
continii(*H  gcnenil :  tlius  two  China  jars  of  no  remarkable  work- 
inMnsliip  have  b<*en  known  to  be  exchanged  by  an  American 
tj'ii(li*r  Un  produce  worth  200/.  sterling;  and  six  cakes  of  beeswax, 
<*a('h  a  foot  thic^k  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  commonly  given 
for  a  muskrt,  which,  like  the  powder  supplied  to  the  pirates 
fnun  ilic*  Unitinl  States,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  of  a 
V(M*Y  harinloss  character.  The  Borneo  gold  is  very  pure,  and 
IN  workt*d  with  considerable  profit  by  the  Chinese.  Antimony 
on*  ulMkiinds,  and  is  obtained  with  facility.  This  mineral  forms 
onr  <»i'  th<»  ciru»f  sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  English  Rajah 
of  Sarawak.  'I^lir  diamonds  of  Borneo  are  small,  but  of  a  bril- 
liant wtttor :  thoy  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  found  in  districti 
tHHMipicd  by  tlio  Chines<»,  but  will  probably  be  discovered  in 
otlu»r  loralitics.  Tho  <x)uati>rlal  p)sition  of  Borneo  and  the  cha- 
rnrtor  of  it»  alluvial  doti'itus  aflonl  a  strong  presumption  that 
it  iiv  a  cHUintry  rich  in  gt^ms.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  great 
<liain4MHl  is  in  tho  possi^sion  of  a  |)etty  chief,  and  that  it  is  wordi 
by  weight  SiiUHH)/,  Mr.  St,  John  heaixl  something  of  this  woi»- 
dfH^ful  diamond  during  his  rcccut  exphiratious.  and  was  gravely 
iufornuHl  that  the  prince  who  owiieil  it  would  gladly  bestow  it  oB 
hi  in  if  he  iitmid  kill  for  him  a  rival  chief  and  assist  in  a  pn>- 
j<H^t«Hl  war.  rVw  courts  in  1\un>}x\  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  state% 
<NuiKI  Uvist  of  mtut^  brilliant  dianHHids  than  were  displayed  by 
the  ladii^  tU  ll-^tavia  in  its  pix^sperxius  da>^  They  were  obtained 
«K>ubtlo««  at  a  Muall  i>c«t  fnuu  liorneo. 

The  pix'vailing  iK*annth  anil  moisture  of  Borneo,  acdi^  npoa 
its  i^rh  s<iiU  have  (\noix\l  it  ^ith  foix^i :  hu:  i;  is  neverthelesi 
a  \\n;wtry  nhiclu  if  IvA^wght  uixlor  cultivation  like  Java,  woaJd 
oo«  o\iXH\l  it  in  tho  abundance  ;ind  x-arirry  of  its  prodmv 
tion:^.      TV.e  plantrrs  of  Jax-a  air    Si^  well  aware  of  this,  that 

ther 
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they  liaVe  deuiaed  to  ibrm  settlements  for  sugar  plantations^ 
for  which  the  soil  is  known  to  be  better  adapted  than  in  Jara ; 
but  the  want  of  labour  has  been  an  insuperable  obstacle,  no 
Chinese  being  permitted  to  enter  the  country.  It  is  believ^  to 
be  capable  of  supporting  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  and 
possessed  of  every  requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  civilized  man. 
Nine-tenths  of  it  are  as  yet  an  untrodden  wilderness,  and  the 
jemainder  is  subject  to  petty  chiefs,  under  whose  barbarous  rule 
neither  commerce  nor  agriculture  can  make  any  progress,  and 
the  exuberant  riches  of  nature  are  as  useless  to  themselves  as  to 
the  world. 

The  Sultan  of  Brunei,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  the 
independent  portion  of  Borneo,  is  a  mere  shadow  of  royalty.  His 
government  is  weak  and  corrupt,  and  seemingly  incapable  of  im- 
provement. It  can  neither  dispense  justice  nor  compel  obedience, 
jmd  a  general  lawlessness  prevails.  There  is  a  system  in  the 
interior  called  the  serra  or  forced  trade.  Any  noble  who  may 
think  proper  goes  to  a  tribe  with  cloth  or  some  other  commodity, 
and  calling  upon  the  chief  orders  him  to  divide  it  among  lus 
people.  He  then  demands  as  its  price  a  sum  enormously 
exceeding  its  value,  and  debts  thus  imavoidably  incurred  enable 
him  to  exercise  a  fearful  oppression  for  years,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  their  liquidation  to  carry  oflF  children  into  slavery. 
This  nominal  sovereign  draws  from  his  kingdom  a  revenue  of 
ifiOOL  a  year.  The  city  of  Brunei,  the  capital,  with  its  25,000 
inhabitants,  presents  an  aspect  of  the  most  squalid  poverty.  The 
Sultan's  palace  is  a  rude  bam.  He  and  his  nobles  are  said  to 
deplore  the  condition  of  their  country,  but  do  not  comprehend 
that  it  is  the  consequence  of  their  own  rapacity.  There  is  no 
regular  system  of  taxation,  and  the  aborigines  suffer  so  severely 
bom  exactions  that  in  despair  they  cultivate  less  and  less  every 
year,  and  look  to  the  jungle  instead  of  to  their  fields  for  a  sub- 
sistence. The  late  Sultan  offered,  in  consideration  of  a  pension, 
^  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  'of  his  country  to  Great 
Sritaia. 

The  country  of  Samwak  is  governed  by  Sir  James  Brooke, 
Boder  a  cession  from  the  Sultan  of  BruneL  He  has  now  ruled  a 
territory  containing  a  mixed  population  of  a  (quarter  of  a  million  of 
Boula,  for  ten  years  almost  wholly  by  moral  mfluence.  Sarawak, 
including  its  dependencies,  possesses  a  coast  line  of  about  300 
miles,  and  presents  every  variety  of  surface  firom  the  low  fertile 
soil  that  skirts  the  river  banks  to  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise  in 
picturesque  grandeur  towards  the  interior.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  countries  in  the  world,  possessing  rivers  adapted  for  ships 
of  considerable  burthen.     The  exports  consist  at  present  chiefly 

of 


of  the  prodnee  of  the  forests  and  of  metals.  The  capital  now 
nBBlbTS  15,000  ifihabitants,  and  the  perfect  order  which  prevail 
has  gi^cn  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  industry,  and  created 
omiilation  under  which  in  a  very  few  years  Sarawak  will 
one?  c>f  tlie  most  important  trading'  countries  of  the  archipelajg 
A  |>c»rti«n  of  the  north-west  of  Borneo,  which  has  been  recentlj 
ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  is  a  raluahlT 
addition  to  his  state,  and  includes  fine  forest- covered  plains,  witf 
navif^able  rivers,  and  districts  rich  in  mineral  productions,  in 
eluding  ^old,  antimony,  coal  in  abundance,  iron,  copper,  au 
lead,  ]in<l  jxissesses  a  more  industrious  and  energetic  popul 
tion  than  most  other  parts  of  Bijrneo.  The  Dayaks  of  Sarawa 
lijivr  Ijcu'ome  excewlio^ly  expert  in  commercial  transactions, 
many  who  formerly  did  not  know  the  value  of  money  are  no 
active  traders.  A  Dayak  calculates  on  being  cheated  by  a  Chii: 
man  onrr,  but  never  a  second  time.  A  steam  communication 
hi '1*11  r «i til bU shed  by  Sir  James  Brooke  between  Sarawak  and  Sin 
pon\  by  wliicli  Chinese  emip^rants  are  granted  a  free  j>assage  to  1 
•tate,  which  they  are  steadily  enriching  by  their  industry  ;  for  ill 
the  present  condition  of  the  aborigines,  although  their  progress  J 
satisfactory,  cultivation  depends  chiefly  on  Chinese  labour. 
Chinese  population  has  its  disadvantages,  but  in  Sarawak 
i«  gladly  welcomed ;  the  people  soon  amalgamate  with  the  natif 
race* ;  and  as  that  pjut  of  Bonieo,  like  England,  possesses  a  redan 
dant*y  ot"  (V*iriah\sj,  tlie  Dayak  women,  many  of  whom  are  pre 
aiv  by  MO  means  unwilling  to  unite  themselves  with  these  stup 
immigrants.  The  Chinese,  when  prosperous,  are  found  to 
great  consumers  of  English  goods,  and  are  excellent  customers, 
us  they  live  firfdy  and  are  far  from  being  parsimonious  in  tfaeir 
habits. 

The  principle  of  government  which  Sir  Jam^  Bmokc  has 
applieil  Willi  such  remarkable  success  at  Sarawak,  is  applical) 
to  all  countries  in  a  similar  state.  That  principle  is  to  rule  i 
and  through  the  people,  scTrupulously  abstaining  from  wc 
their  pride  and  hurting  their  self-respect  No  people  in  tiie  wo 
art^  sn  sensiti\-e  to  rudeness^  anx^nuK'^f  ^i^d  self-^issmnption  as  t 
MalA\^  Sir  James  BnH>kc  at  once  recognised  the  impartaaoe 
of  this  S4K-ial  frature^  ami  his  first  and  grcalest  difficulty  was  iB 
es acting  that  hahitiud  courtesy  from  his  snbordiiiates  whidi  waa 
imlispentaUe  to  the  success  o{  his  scheme.  The  result  has  been 
dkal  iha  innafes  goitfeoeas  of  the  oatires  has  gnditalljr  loltcneJ 
and  tefinrd  ihm  ndost  Emvypeaiis*  Tbe  guswai 
po|mlar  llMa  wooKfeUcal^  TVaes  ate  imposed  aad 
adiaiiuaimd  1^  tho  asssm  and  co-<iy<niti<»  €»f  ikm  " 
Tht  mkr  is  slrinlT  drj^endrat  od  the  cwalTF  fat  sopport ;  a»l 
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the  population  is  consulted,  and  its  consent  required,  before  any 
^^evv  impost  is  created,  llie  militia  has  recently  given  place  to 
^/k'  small  reeftilar  force,  with  the  fall  concurrence  of  the  people, 
^Brbo  thus  stronjE^ly  display  their  confidence  in  the  good  in  ten- 
^Bions  of  their  chief  and  the  security  of  their  freedom. 
^B*  Of  a  population  consistinjr  of  about  250,000  souls,  the  Malays 
^Lumber  from  30,*X)0  to  40,000,  the  Chinese  3000,  miscellaneous 
^Hrtbes  15,000;  and  the  remainder  are  Dayaks,  or  the  aborig^ines 
^^f  the  country.     Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  these 

people  are  trained  to  habits  of  regular  industry  ;  but  the  materials 

Bre  promising,  and   a  few  more  years  of  settled  government  and 
ood  example  will  probably  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  their 
character.      Model  gardens   and   farms  will   bring  home  to  their 

Knderstan dings  the  practical  results  of  well-applied  labour.    They 
resent  a  marked  difference  to  the  Malay  element  of  the  jK*pula- 
nn    in    one   very    important    respect.        As    Mahomedans    the 
Alalavs  are  impervious  to  any  impressions  from  the   Christian 
Uissionary.    The  Dayaks,  on  the  contrary,  are  extremely  stisrep- 
pble  of  religious  instruction.     They  have  no  stubborn  prejudices 
>r  fanatical    priesthtHxi,      They  bold   a    simple   faith,  although 
loubtless  overlaid    by    many   superstitious  observances.      They 
nssess  a  clear  idea  of  one  Omnipotent  Spirit  who  created  and 
governs  the  world,  and  they  believe  in  a  future  life;  holding  that 
ae  spiritual  part  of  man  lives  for  ever.     They  worship  no  graven 
images,  nor  do  thev  pnictise  any  species  of  idolatry,  but  have  a 
eneral  sense  of  Pnjvidential  government ;  and  it  is  a  common 
lying  among  them,  '  With  God's  blessing,  we  shall  have  a  good 
arvest  this  year.'     The  field  is  an  inviting  one  for  the  Christian 
lissionary,  but  hitherto  the  labourers  have  been  few.     The  ele- 
nents  of  European  civilization  are  presented  in  Sarawak  in  con- 
nexion  with  a  Christian  government— a  combination  not  often 
1   the   regions   of   missionary   enterprise,   and    which  can 
carcely  fail  to  subserve  the  high  purposes  to  which  it  is  zealously, 
but  prudently  and  cautiously  directed* 

The   first  attempts  to  work  a  coal-field  at  Saraw^ak  were  not 

luccessful  ;    but  the   coal-fields    of  Borneo    arc    believed   to   be 

Imost  coextensive  with  tlie  island — a  circumstance  which  must 

lecessariiy   increase    its    importance   in   the   estimation   of  those 

bowers  whose  possessions  lie  in  or  contiguous  to  the  archipelago, 

md   which  indicates  for   it    a    great   future  in  the    progressive 

civilistation   of  this  region  of  the  globe.      Tlie  small   island  v( 

^^.abuan,  the  latest  addition  to  our  colonial  empire,  is  well  situated 

^^or  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 

'      ^its  coal  is  the  best  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  success  of  the   Dutch  in  colonising  and  turning  to  their 
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profit  tlic  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  has  raried  accordiii|f 
to  the  character  of  the  native  population.  In  Java  thej  have 
found  a  gentle  and  tractable  people,  who  have  been  oh  the  whole 
fluccessfully  ruled  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  native  nobility. 
But  even  in  Java  a  spirit  of  nationality  has  been  evoked,  and 
in  1825  an  insurrection  broke  out  which  extended  over  an  area 
of  700  square  miles.  Two  native  armies,  each  10,000  strong; 
were  in  the  field,  and  placed  Dutch  supremacy  for  a  time 
in  considerable  peril.  In  other  islands  a  spirit  of  revolt  has 
occasionally  manifested  itself,  and  is  at  the  present  time  con- 
vulsing a  portion  of  the  empire.  In  Celebes  an  incessant 
strugnfie  has  been  maintained,  for  no  intelligible  purpose  bnt  t» 
establish  a  barren  supremacy.  The  island  yields  none  of  the 
productions  which  first  tempted  Europeans  to  the  archipelago, 
and  probably  was  at  first  only  valued  as  a  connecting  Imk 
between  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  Celebes  is  a  most  re- 
markable island.  In  configuration  it  has  been  compared  to  a 
star-fish,  from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  one  side  have  been 
removed  ;  and  this  very  singular  form  also  distinguishes  Gilolo^ 
an  island  not  far  distant  fi*om  it  to  the  eastward.  The  bold  and 
broken  coasts  possess  several  excellent  harbours,  but  the  principal 
interest  which  attaches  to  Celebes  consists  in  the  character  of  its 
population.     Physical  causes  have  doubtless  operated  to  form  a 

f people  essentially  different  from  any  other  in  the  archipelago. 
ts  surface  possesses  more  of  a  European  than  an  Eastern  cha- 
racter, presenting  on  the  coast  broad  plains  gradually  rising  into 
regions  of  forest.  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  the  most 
enterprising  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  Although  they  bear 
sonic  personal  resemblance  to  the  Malays,  arising  probably  from 
a  common  origin,  in  every  quality  but  courage  they  are  essen- 
tially different  Exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  most 
skilful  and  adventurous  navigators,  they  have  never  adopted 
the  occupaticm  of  piracy,  but  abhor  and  resist  it,  and  defend 
themselves  against  the  Malay  prahus  with  the  modt  heroic  and 
desperate  valour  whenever  they  are  attacked,  proceeding,  if  over- 
powered, to  blow  up  their  vessels  rather  than  submit.  The  poorest 
of  these^hardy  islanders  is  as  impatient  of  a  blow  as  a  European 
gentleman,  and  it  is  permitted  to  any  one  to  avenge  an  affiont 
by  the  death  of  the  person  who  offers  it  A  more  than  Spartan 
training  is  bestowed  on  children.  The  males  at  the  age  of  five 
or  six  are  removed  from  their  parents  lest  they  should  be  made 
effeminate  by  indulgence,  and  they  are  not  restored  to  their 
family   until   they   are   of  an   age   to    marry.*     They  aie   the 

*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of  Malte  Bnm. 

Phoenicians 
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Phoenicians  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  there  is  not  a  coast 
from  the  northern  shores  of  the  Australian  continent  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  where  their  ships  are  not  habitually  seen.  These 
adventurers  leave  their  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  eastern 
monsoon  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  proceed  westward  until  they 
Teach  Singapore.  With  vessels  of  peculiar  build,  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  tons  burthen,  they  conduct  almost  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  archipelago.  They  own  at  least  1000  ships,  the 
outward  cargoes  consisting  of  cotton  cloths,  gold  dust,  edible 
birds*-nests,  tortoise-shell,  trepang  or  sea  slugs  for  Chinese 
epicures,  scented  woods,  coffee,  and  rice ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
jealous  and  restrictive  policy  of  the  Dutch,  they  have  greatly 
contributed  to  difiuse  British  manufactures  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Seas.  The  political  institutions  of  this  energetic 
people  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Women  also  possess  a  status  and  an  importance  wholly  unknown 
in  savage  communities;  they  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
basiness  of  life,  and  are  consulted  in  public  aflairs.  The  native 
governments  in  Celebes  are  not  despotisms,  such  as  were  found 
in  Java,  but  elective  monarchies,  somewhat  resembling  the  old 
constitution  of  Poland.  A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  constitution  provides  a 
regent.  The  honour  in  which  women  are  held  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  Mahomed  an  faith,  but  political  traditions  have  here 
proved  too  strong  to  be  counteracted  by  religion. 

Like  Java,  Celebes  became  a  temporary  possession  of  Eng- 
land, but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  An  attack  was  made, 
under  the  British  rdgimey  upon  the  native  king  of  Boni  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  the  crown  jewels  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Macassar,  of  which  he  had  wrongfully  possessed  himself.  The 
expedition  was  successful.  The  regalia  were  found  to  consist 
of  a  book  of  the  laws,  a  fragment  of  a  gold  chain,  a  pair  of 
china  dishes,  an  enchanted  stone,  a  scimitar  for  executing 
state  offenders,  and  a  pop-gun.  The  Dutch  have  recently  esta- 
blished a  free  port  at  Macassar,  and  another  on  the  northern 
peninsula  of  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  some  of  the 
trade  of  the  archipelago  from  Singapore,  but  it  has  not  hitherto 
ix^t  with  any  remarkable  success.  The  population  of  Celebes 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  at  900,000:  if  it  were  as  well 
peopled  as  Java,  it  would  number  14,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  regions  on  the  earth's  surface 
which  have  been  more  conspicuous  for  the  display  of  human  passion 
than  the  famous  group  of  islands  extending  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  Celebes  to  the  western  coast  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and 

known 
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kn/#trfi  aft  tliJ&MoLL'CCAB,  or  Spice  Islands.  Before  tber  woe  risilBd 
hy  Kurojieansy  the  Chinae  baud  accidentmllT  boded  oo  Am, 
Mul  discivere^l  the  clove  and  the  natme^;  and  a  taste  £ar  time 
jiuri^ef Jt  spices  was  thas  conmrnnicated  to  India,  and  aooo  estmded 
Uf  Vt^ritlA  and  Earope.  The  Arabs,  who  then  engrossed  almost  all 
th«;  annmnTce  of  the  world,  speedily  fought  oat  the  conntiy  of 
tlii;M;  valued  productions.  The  Portognese  followed,  engroned 
the  traffic,  ancl  took  potsesiion  of  the  islands.  The  wildest  dreams 
of  avaricM^  were,  they  thought,  about  to  be  realised  as  S(X>n  as  thcj 
Utul  ohtajfied  piMsession  of  the  countries  in  which  grew  the  nntmeg 
arul  ttu;  <:lr;ve.  I'he  tales  which  were  told  by  navigators  of 
tlu;  wonderful  things  they  had  seen  in  this  remote  r^ion  wen 
f^<fti«'rally  listened  to  with  a  smile  of  incredulity.  Thus  a  dis- 
tiriKuinhed  geographer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  that  learned 
jiirn*ilulity  which  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  overcome  as  popular 
jf^nomticc;,  warns  his  readers  to  give  no  credit  to  such  *  a  huge 
fiiul  iiioii»trous  lie '  as  that  there  were  in  that  sea  stones  whidi 
frvvw  and  increased  like  fish.  The  description  given  of  the 
MoliH'criis  by  I)e  Darros,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  visitors,  was 
not  inviting.  'The  land  of  these  famous  islands,'  he  says,  *ii 
ill-f(iv()un*(i  and  ungracious  to  look  at,  for  the  sun  is  always  veiy 
ii(*ur— now  going  to  the  northern  and  now  to  the  southern  s(^ 
Htict* :  this,  with  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  causes  the  land  to 
l)p  (ovcrcd  all  over  with  trees  and  herbs.  The  air  is  loaded  with 
va|MMn'N  which  always  hang  over  the  tops  of  the  hills,  so  that  the 
\vvvH  an*  n«»ver  without  leaves.  The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  black, 
cM)arH(\  and  soft,  and  so  porous  and  thirsty,  that,  however  much  it 
rains,  t\w  watrr  is  dmnk  up ;  and  if  a  river  comes  horn  the  monn- 
tiiins,  its  >\ator8  arc  ahsorbinl  before  diey  reach  the  sea.'  Four  of 
tin*  Moluccas  an»,  in  fart,  more  volcanic  cones ;  the  more  northerly 
and  intportant  of  them  is  still  an  active  volcano,  which  has  been 
the  N(cM)c  of  more  eruptions  than  any  other  in  the  archipelago.* 
I)e  Harros  also  gives  an  unfavourable  character  of  the  people^ 

*  Oil  tho  CUMh  of  lAiit  DecomlHT  the  island  of  Makian,  cue  of  the  gronp  of  the 
Mohuvus,  WAR  Iniii  wnsto  and  almost  vrholly  destroyed  by  a  terrific  voleuue 
I'xplimion.  In  tho  afternoon  of  the  t2Sth  the  horizon  to  the  soath  of  Temate  (in 
nrhioh  inland  the  desi'ription  seems  to  have  U^n  irritten)  prewnted  the  appearanee 
of  A  \a>(  otuitlagration.  At  midday  on  the  29th  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  shoven 
of  A>Ues  W);an  to  fall.  On  the  following  morning  the  groond  at  Temate  was  fbdbd 
%H)vei\>«l.  in  s«une  placid  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  with  ashes  and  fine  aDd.  Al 
U  «\M.  the  darWm<>s  was  so  intense  tliat  it  exceeded  that  of  midnight  At  V«fct««, 
the  ik'at  of  the  eniption,  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  unable  to  quit  the  island 
)X'ri^h«^l ;  and  of  tluwe  ^nho  1ii*«K  many  were  killi<d  in  the  boats  by  the  falline  t.f 
t'l^i-hot  stones.  N\^  a  living  nvatnre'was  found  on  the  island  when  it  was  risited 
after  the  eruption ;  and  it  was  ciwered  wiih  a  layer  of  ashes  dgfat  ftH  deep.  See 
Ihc  '  Uome>Kani  Mail."  Maivh  :l\, 
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says  that  the  islands  are  '  a  warren  of  every  evil,  and  contain 
Dothin^  good  but  tbeir  clove-trees/  The  Portuguese  had  just 
beeo  engaged  in  a  stubborn  contest  with  the  natives,  which  suf- 
ficiently accounts  for  the  dislike  with  which  they  were  regarded. 
They  held  the  island  during  eighty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
disorder.  The  Dutch  drove  out  the  Portuguese  \  but  their 
go%*emment  was  even  more  oppressive.  The  British  and  Dutch 
comjnercial  interests  then  struggled  for  supremacy,  and  massacres 
that  would  have  disgraccnl  savage  triljcs  characterised  the  inter- 
course between  two  civilised  nations.  To  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  commodities  for  which  the  most  extravagant  prices  were 
readily  paid  in  Europe,  the  merchants  rooted  up  the  clove  and 
nutmeg-trees  from  other  islands  on  which  they  naturally  grew, 
and  restricted  their  cultivation  to  Amboyna  and  Banda ;  and  the 
fabled  dragon  could  not  have  guarded  with  more  sleepless  vigi- 
lance the  golden  apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidcs  than 
did  these  grasping  Dutch  traders  their  groves  of  spice  from  the 
intrusion  of  other  nations.* 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Mage  Hens, 
had  discovered  the  Spice  Islands,  the  excitement  in  Europe 
was  almost  as  great  as  that  which  had  been  created  by  the 
discovery  of  America.  Vessels  returned  from  the  Eastern 
Seas  laden  with  aromatics  which  diffused  a  ravishing  fragrance 
and  perfumed  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses  which  re- 
ceived the  precious  freights.  A  passion  for  spices  tt>ok  posses- 
sion of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  manias 
with  which  mankind  seem  to  be  periotlically  affected.  It  was 
the  more  remarkable  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  on  which 
tliey  grew  never  used  them  either  as  condiments  or  medicine. 
In  Europe  they  became  instantly  and  immoderately  prized  as 
both.  They  flavoured  every  dish,  and  were  consumed  in  every 
form.  The  true  elixir  of  life  was  believed  to  have  been  at 
length  discovered  ;  and  the  most  wonderful  properties  were  attri- 
buted to  the  oil  which  they  were  made  to  yield.  The  universal 
demand  for  these  new  products  enhanced  their  price  three  thou- 
sand per  cent  above  their  original  cost  \  but  there  was  doubtless 
quite  as  much  of  fashion  as  of  taste  in  this  craving  for  the  new 
luxury. 

The  cultivation  of  spices  is  now  permitted  in  all  the  jiosses- 
sions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eastern  Seas ;  but  from  the  extreme 


The  horrible  maasacre  of  Ambojna  in  lt*.23,  when  m  many  unhappy  Engliah- 
I  lost  their  lives,  originated,  as  is  well  Icdowu,  m  DaU;h  conunt rciaJ  jealousy. 
'Vol.  111.— iVc>.  222,  2  L  uncertainty 
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wncertaiTity  of  tlie  crops,*  it  has  beena  fomid  more  profiibbbte 
to  grow  otber  descriptions  of  Oriental  produce.  Tho  mm 
adapted  for  the  production  of  nutmegs  and  clove«  hat  hem 
found  to  be  larger  than  was  formerly  suppo<6eid«  Thiu  ihi 
natme|o:  now  grows  freely  in  Java ;  and  in  1819  it  wii«  intPCK 
duccfi  at  Sinjsrapore,  where  for  a  time  it  was  largely  cultiinUed ; 
but  although  it  produced  abundant  crops,  and  of  a  quality  ewea 
superior  to  those  of  Banda,  the  si^il  had  an  injuHous  Act 
Dpon  the  trees,  which  perished  in  a  few  years^  exhausteil  by  tUr 
profuse  bearing.  The  profits  of  the  spice  culti^'aticMi  in  tlfet 
archipelago  are  now  so  small  that,  if  left  solely  to  free  laboir 
and  private  enterprise,  it  is  thought  that  it  would  almost  eutiKiy 
cease.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  revolutions  of  taste  for  tbiK 
Eastern  productions.  The  passion  for  the  clove  baa  wahmAiif 
while  the  consumption  of  black  pepper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  twenty-fold  greater  than  that  of  cloves.  The  iniporttttfton 
of  pepper,  which,  in  1615,  was  estimated  at  450,000  Iba.^  lad 
increased,  in  1853,  to  3.200,000  lbs.;  while  that  of  Dutaicf«, 
which,  in  lt>15,  was  estimated  at  115,000  lbs.,  was  not  grmibu^ 
in  1853,  than  200,000  lbs. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Archipelago  are  bounded  by  Af 
^  Timor  chain  of  islands,  extending  westward  and  connecting  tbr 
Banda  group  with  Java.  In  its  geological  structure  this  chain iiT 
islands  belongs  to  the  secondary  formation,  being  distinguisbed  by 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  strata ;  while  in  Borneo  and  odiK 
islands  to  the  north  the  primitive  rocks  prevail,  and  the  sttila 
are  more  vertical,  and  contain  gold  and  tin,  which  are  not  fouixl 
in  the  Timorian  chain.  These  islands  do  not  seem  to  have  y«t 
acquired  any  commercial  roportance.  Timor  is  about  the  size  of 
Jamaica,  and  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  and  romantic  scencir. 
The  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  with  their  geographic^ 
areas,  are  as  follows : — 


SqaxninQs. 

Sqmmmam. 

.        Java   .. 

..        60.000 

Timor 

..      13,500 

Madura 

2J00 

Bali     ..       .. 

..        8,000 

Sumatra 

..     160,000 

Lonibock    .. 

..       2,500 

^        BiUeton      .. 

2,250 

Sumbawa    .. 

..       8,800 

Borneo 

..     200,000 

Mangeray    .. 

500 

[       Celebes       .. 

..       70,000 

Jnnduna      .. 

..       3,500 

[        Amboyna    .. 

1,320 

Seiuao 

200 

Temate       .. 

32 

BillGta  T«laTid 

..       2,250 

♦  Thili  the  produce  of  clove*  in  Amboyna,  which  in  1846  wtm  S69^TI7fl»^ 
141  off  in  1854  to  89,923  lbs.     In   1656  it  was  617.250  lbs.,  and  In   185^  dlf 
r|60|0001t». 
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ltdhUtton  to  these  the  Dutcb  Government  ha»  recently  taken 
poftseasion  of  New  Guinea  up  to  the  meridian  of  141^  east  of 
Greenwich ;  and  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coasts  included 
within  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  this  line  an 
extensive  traile  is  carried  on  in  vessels  sailing  from  various  ports 
of  the  Moluccas  and  carrying  the  Dutch  flag.* 

The  use  which  Holland  has  made  of  these  great  posftessions  is 
indicated  in  her  past  history.  Li  none  of  the  islands,  Java  excepted, 
is  any  native  machinerj  interposed  Ijetween  the  European  Govern- 
ment and  the  native  population.  The  difficulties  of  administm- 
don  are  proportionably  great,  and  much  vigilance  is  required  to 
repress  native  insubordination,  and  to  prevent  outbreaks*  Although 
the  commercial  system  has  been  somewhat  relaxed,  jealousy 
and  suspicion  still  characterise  the  colonial  policy  of  Holland. 
Thus  she  has  endeavoured  to  bind  the  native  princes  of  the 
archipelago  never  to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territories  to 
another  nation,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  without 
the  consent  of  t!ie  Government,  She  was  strongly  opposed  to 
die  recognition  of  Sarawak,  and  even  protested  against  the  cession 
of  Labuan. 

The  nation  which,  next  to  the  Dutch,  has  the  largest  pos- 
sessions in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  is  Spain ;  and  the  principles 
of  her  colonial  government,  although  in  some  points  similar  to 
those  of  the  Dutch,  differ  from  them  in  one  important  particular. 
Spain  has  in  all  her  conquests  kept  prominently  before  her  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  form  embodied  in  her  Church. 
The  Philippines,  tlierefore,  present  a  spectacle  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  Dutch  dependencies  in  the  East  Spain  appears 
in  tlie  archipelago  in  her  religious  earnestness,  her  ecclesiastical 
aflsumptitm,  and  her  gorgeous  establishments.  The  natives  of 
the  Philippines  have  generally  been  converted  and  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  observed  by  Malte  Brun,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines,  that  they  are  the 
only  people  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  who  have  improved  in 
civilisation  from  an  intercourse  with  Europe.  A  commercial 
•  monopoly  formed  no  part  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  that  quarter 
^^pf  tlie  w(»rld.  The  islands  of  which  she  took  possession  produced 
^^prither  spices  nor  gold  ;  moderate  taxation  left  industry  free ;  no 
^^Hieck  wats  imposed  on  European  colonisation ;  liberal  grants 
HMrere  made  of  unappropriated  land  ;  and,  while  deriving  a  consi* 
derable  revenue  from  the  Philippines,  Spain  has  neither  degra<led 
r  oppressed  them,  for  slavery  has  not  been  introduced  or  sane- 


•  *Joun>al  of  the  Royal  GeograpMcal  Society/  1860.    Not«s  of  a  Vojage  to 
Kew  Gianea,  by  Alfred  B.  WaUaoe,  F.B.GS. 
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tioncd  in  that  part  of  lier  colonial  empire.  The  Philippipe 
Archipelago  extends  for  300  leagues  from  north  to  south,  mxl 
160  leagues  from  east  to  west*  A  range  of  irregularlj-shapecl 
mountains  nms  through  the  whole,  but  the  bounties  which 
Nature  has  showered  on  these  islands  have  often  been  nentraiiseil 
by  the  terrible  forces  hidden  under  their  beautiful  exteriw. 
They  arc  often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  volcanic  explosions 
are  so  frequent  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  common  occurrences. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  storms  so  terrific  as  there  during 
the  change  of  the  monsoon.  In  his  '  Geographical  History  of 
the  Philippines/  M,  Mallet  remarks  that,  of  all  the  colonies 
founded  by  Europeans,  these  regions  arc  perhaps  the  least  known 
and  the  mt>st  worthy  of  being  known.  The  number  of  tht 
islands  which  constitute  the  archipelago,  their  extent  and  i-arie^, 
their  teeming  population,  their  climate  and  wonderful  fertili^ 
are  all  (be  says)  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration.     M.  Mallet, 

fhoweverj  entertains  a  somewhat  extravagant  expectation  of  tke 
future  of  the  Philippines  when  he  thinks  that  they  may  become 
tlie  dominant  powder  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  Philippines 
will  doubtless  increase  in  value  and  importance,  but  they  can 
icarcely  aspire  to  so  brilliant  a  position. 

Spain  has  retained  possession  of  the  Philippines  for  about  three 
hundred  years,  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  appears  to  have 
been  characterised  by  wisdom  and  m<xieration,  and  to  have  nw< 
with  corresponding  success.     The  comparatively  small  number  of 

^  European  settlers  would  not  allow  them  to  interfere  unnecessarib' 

'with  the  native  usages  and  forms  of  government,  except  so  far  is 
a  conversion  to  Christianity  required.  The  contrast  betwefn 
the  two  systems  of  government  adopted  by  Spain  in  her  colonial 
possessions  is  very  marked.    While  by  a  cruel  and  illiberal  polic? 

lihe  justly  lost  her  dominions   in  the  New  World,  her  wise  aitii 

I  prudent  conduct  in  the  administration  of  her  Eastern  possessions 
has   produced  a  grateful   and   contented  dependency.     Spain  in 

I  her  extieme  need  has  often  appealed  to  the  Philippinei  for 
pecuniary  relief,  and  she  has  never  appealed  in  vain. 

The  colonists  who  w^cre  attracted  to  the  Philippines  from 
Europe  differed  widely  from  the  adventurers  who  rushed  with 
frantic  eagerness  to  America.  They  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Seas  only  a  delicious  climate,  a  lK>untiful  soil,  and  a 
simple,  hospitable  people,  very  susceptible  of  religious  imprei- 
sions.  Agriculture  and  conversion  seem  to  have  supplied  the  chief 
inducement  to  colonisation.  The  Spanish  settlers  knew  not  that 
these  islands,  covered  with  eternal  and  enchanting  verdure,  teemed 

rWith   mineral   wealth*     They   saw  only   mountains,   valleys^  and 
plains  rivalling  each  other  in  the  variety  and  utility  of  their  pro- 
ductions. 
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jtictions.  The  Philippines  therefore  became  the  abodes  of  steady 
industrj  instead  of  wild  speculation,  and  that  cbaract4?r  they  stilJ 
retain.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  Spanish  colonial  government  that 
the  native  who  cultivates  the  soil  shall  derive  from  it  a  comfortable 
subsistence.  It  does  not  recognise  in  him  any  territorial  right, 
but  land  is  held  on  condition  that  it  is  cultivated.  The  stipula- 
tions arc  minute,  and  reg"ulate  the  different  crops  and  their 
succession.     Sir  John  Eowrin^  is  of  opinion  that  the   Philip- 

{ lines  afford  a  good  iicld  for  agricultural  investment.  There  is  a 
abour  question  not  more  easy  of  solution  in  the  Philippines  than 
in  other  tropical  countries;  but  all  nations,  even  the  most  opulent, 
have  passed  through  their  stages  of  indolence  and  inactivitv- 
Sagar  is  the  most  profitable  subject  of  cultivation.  Wheat  and 
maize  w*ere  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and  there  is  now  a  sufTi- 
cient  supply  of  wheaten  flour  for  all  classes.  Rice  returns,  on 
the  authority  of  De  Mas,  whom  Sir  John  Bo  wring  quotes,  a 
Diinimum  profit  of  24  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  of  7(5  per  cent 
per  annum*  Indigo  will  render,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
100  per  cent,  profit ;  coffee  wilt  double  its  capital  in  four  years  ; 
and  cocoa  will  return  90  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  present 
deficiency  of  labour  an<l  capital.*  Australia  and  California, 
Sir  John  Bowring  thinks,  w  ill  hereafter  be  largely  if  not  wholly 
supplied  with  sugar  from  the  Phiiippines.  Manilla  hemp  has 
acq  aired  a  high  character  in  Europe:  25,000  tons  were  shipped 
in  1858  from  Manilla  alone,  of  which  Great  Britain  received  one- 
fourth.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  and  in  alluvial  deposits, 
and  with  proper  machinery  copjier  may  be  raised  in  abundance, 
A  sample  taken  from  a  lode,  seven  feet  in  width  and  only  four 
yards  from  the  surface,  gave  on  analysis  44  per  cent  of  pure 
metaht 

Spain  is  here  even  less  advanced  than  Holland  in  her  commercial 
policy.  The  heavy  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Si>anish  ships 
fetter  trade  in  the  Philippines  «ind  are  injurious  to  the  general 
interests.  The  increasing  importance  of  Singapore  will  probably 
in  compel  a  change  in  Spanish  colonial  commercial  legislation.^ 

According 

^-*  These  estimates  are,  however^  considtjrably  redaced  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 

I  p)ttC4iS  the  profit*  on  sugar  plant  at  ionit  at  from  20  to  SO  per  ceai»,  of  rice  ttom 

\  to  SO  per  cf  nl.,  and  of  general  agricultural  investment*  from  20  to  3(»  per  cent. 

Sir  John  Bowling's  *  Philippine  Islands,'  p.  21^0. 
X  Sir  John  Bowring  mentions^  among  the  curiosities  of  Spanish  coramercial 
le|[UUtion,  a  decree  of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  issued  only  a  few  years 
■go,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  no  vessel  should  be  allowed  to  introduc<^  a  cargo 
fkom  China  or  the  East  Indies  unless  an  engagement  was  entered  into  by  the 
captain  to  bring  to  Manilla  five  hundred  living  shrikes^  a  species  of  bird  reputed 
to  be  most  useful  in  destroying  certain  insects  which  were  at  that  time  seiiousiy 
dmmagtng  the  cropi.    Th^  dlmcaity  of  catching,  caging,  and  keeping  these  birds, 

does 
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chipela^ ;  Imt  nothing'  has  h<?en  able  to  afrest  the  irreiistible 
stream  of  immigration.  In  Borneo  they  have  been  subjected  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  most  filing  oppression.  Their  settlements 
have  been  isolated,  their  intercourse  with  the  sea  has  been  cut 
o%  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  starve  them.  By  a  most 
preposterous  and  con tradicrtorj  policy,  the^  are  not  only  prohibited 
from  entering^  the  countrVt  but  from  leaving  it-*  In  spite  of  all 
the  restraints  which  governments  can  impose,  these  people  will 
continue,  by  an  ordination  of  Divine  Providence  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  oppose,  to  escape  from  the  evils  of  a  redundant  poptH 
lation.  Tliey  are  the  only  people  who  can  adequately  develope 
the  riches  of  the  Eastern  ArchipeLigo,  and  they  will  ultimately 
ocftupy  in   targe   numbers  these   underpeopled  regions   of  the 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field 
as  the  ethnulogy  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  aboriginal 
races  are  various,  and  their  study  is  replete  with  interest.  There 
is,  however,  one  race  in  the  Philippines  which  presents  such 
remarkable  peculiarities  that  we  venture  briefly  to  descril^e  it,  as  it 
has  been  represented  to  us^  although  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
description  would  require  modilkation  on  further  acquaintance. 
In  the  mountamous  regions  of  Mindanao,  we  are  told,  there  exist 
human  heings  in  so  low  a  state  of  barbarian  that  they  seem  to  bear 
a  near  resemblance  to  the  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa.  They  are 
lell  formed,  nearly  black,  with  woolly  hair,  Taiely  exceed  four 
Bt  six  inches  in  height,  live  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruit,  and  occa- 
sionally on  game  ;  they  wear  no  clothes  and  build  no  httuses,  but 
sleep  among  the  bmnches  of  trees.  They  are  without  any  form  of 
government  or  religion  ;  tlieir  voices  resemble  the  cries  of  animiils, 
and  their  language  tlie  chattering  of  apes  or  the  chirping  of  birds;, 
their  weapons  are  a  bamboo  lance,  and  bows  and  poisoned  arrov 
The  discovery  and  concoction  of  poisons  seem  to  eichisivelj 
employ  the  Htde  intellect  which  these  savages  possess.  Tlie  ' 
prick  from  one  of  their  arrows  is  mortal  and  produces  an  inex- 
tinguishable thii^t,  and  the  man  or  animal  dies  the  moment 
Imb  has  gratified  it*  These  Negritoes  ascend  trees  like  mon- 
keys, seizing  the  trunk  with  both  hands  and  applying  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  and  their  flight  is  as  swift  as  that  of  the  deer.t 
Although  these  people  seem  scarcely  human,  they  arc  ntrt  inca- 
pable of  being  civilised.  One  of  the  racen,  a  boy  who  had  been 
offered  for  sale  as  any  wild  animal  might  have  been,  was  after- 

*  An  exorliitsDt  fee  for  a  lieencc  to  go  away  is  demstided,  wliidi  puts  it  Wyoud 
the  power  of  tht  majority. 

t  The  priDcipal  ffaturcs  of  this  description  arc  ^y«q  by  M.  tie  Is  Gironl^re,  in 
Esrl's  *  Native  liaces  of  the  Indiaa  Archipelago.'  ^ 

,   wards 
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wards  seen  waiting  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  TaTnboanpra,H 
and  appeared  sprightly  and  intelligent,  watching  every  sign  and| 
mandate  of  liis  master.  The  people  are  said  to  bear  somi 
resemblance  to  the  wild  tribes  of  Madagascar, 

There  is  a  small  group  of  islands  which,  although  not  strictly 
within  tLe  defined  limits  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  it  in  commerce  that  they  deserve  a 
brief  notice.  The  Arru  Islands  are  a  closely -packed  grotip, 
distant  about  sixty  miles  from  tlie  south-west  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  extending  over  a  space  oi  100  miles  in  length,  and  from 
40  to  50  in  breadth.  These  islands  have  become  the  emporium 
of  the  south-east  comer  of  the  archipelago,  and  form  a  connecting 
link  between  the  rich  islands  of  the  Indian  Seas  and  the  Australian 
continent  to  which  they  are  ethnologically  related.  They  are 
probably  destined  to  attain  considerable  importance  when  the 
northern  shores  of  Australia  are  settled  and  civilised — an  event 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  not  very  distant,  since  the 
recent  important  discoveries*  Indeed  the  future  intercourse  of 
Australia  with  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  will 
doubtless  be  very  great,  and  a  highly  profitable  commerce  cannot 
fail  to  spring  up  between  them.  The  rich  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  oi  Ceram,  and  the  islands  to  the  north  and  north-ea$t 
of  Timor,  is  now  collected  in  the  Arru  Islands,  and  vessels  he* 
longing  to  British  and  Chinese  merchants  annually  resort  to  them 
to  obtain  the  commodities  which  they  require  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  and  continental  India.  The  Arrtmns 
}M>ssess  many  characteristics  in  common  with  the  people  of  New 
Guinea  J  but  one  of  their  most  singular  peculiarities  consists  in 
the  value  which  they  attach  to  elephants'  tusks,  brass  gongs, 
and  huge  porcelain  dishes.  An  odd  custom,  and  one  that  is 
probably  unique  in  the  world,  consists  in  the  destruction  of 
a  man's  goods  on  his  death,  instead  of  a  distribution  of  them 
among  his  surviving  relations.  All  the  chattels  which  he  has 
collected  during  his  life^  including  tusks,  gongs,  and  precious 
china  dishes,  are  broken  in  pieces  and  tlirown  away ;  and  in  the 
villages  may  be  seen  heaps  of  these  fragments  of  property  which 
custom  or  some  singular  superstition  has  deterred  the  living 
from  appropriating. 

On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  an  island  about  one-(1  i 
larger  than  the  Isle  of  Weight,  at  the  extremity  of  the  M 
peninsula,  and  until  1819  the  resort  only  of  a  few  native  trading 
prahus,  now  stands  the  rich  and  llourishing  tow^n  of  SiDfGAPORS. 
By  no  act  of  liis  life  did  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  evince  greater 
prescience  and  sagacity  than  by  recommending  the  establishment 
of  this  settlement  and  its  erection  into  a  free  port,      *  Take  my 
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word  for  it,'  he  once  prophetically  said,  *  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  station  in  the  East,  and,  as  far  as  naval  supremacy 
and  commercial  intercourse  are  concerned,  of  moch  hig^her  value 
tlian  a  whole  continent/  The  correctness  of  his  judgment  was 
speedily  proved.  In  two  years  the  imports  and  exports  rose  to 
the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  In  1824,  five  years  after  its  foundation, 
the  population  had  risen  from  150  to  11,000.  Singapore  exhi- 
bits a  remarkable  proof  how  the  sagacity  of  individuals  often 
anticipates  and  outruns  the  slow  action  of  governments.  For 
three  years  SingaptJre  was  not  recognised  by  Great  Britain. 
The  island  w^as  ultimately  ceded  for  a  |>ecuniary  consideration 
by  its  native  prince.  The  importance  of  this  settlement  to 
British  trade  follows  from  its  position.  Equidistant  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Canton,  voyages  can  be  made  to  each  with  equal 
facility.  It  lies  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Equator ;  but  the 
temperature  of  the  island  is  9*90  lower  than  that  of  many  other 
places  in  the  same  latitude;  it  possesses  an  ample  roadstead 
and  harbour ;  vessels  having  crossed  the  Pacific  from  the  north 
coast  of  America  meet  others  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
smme  continent^  which  have  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Gotxl  Hope ; 
and  flags  of  all  nations  are  intermingled  with  the  streamers  of 
Chinese  junks  and  native  prahus.  An  ordinary  price-current 
often  contains  as  many  as  ibrty  different  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  archipelago* 

Batav^a  is  the  ejcclusive  emporium  of  the  Dutch  trade ;  but 
Singapore  is  the  port  chosen  by  the  independent  traders  of  the 
archipelago.  It  appears  by  the  *  Singapore  Free  Press '  that 
there  were  in  the  roadstead  and  harbour,  at  the  same  time,  in 
^January  last,  sixty-three  ships,  of  burthens  varying  from  2600 
to  150  tons.  The  prosperity  of  this  small  settlement  has  been 
of  so  rapid  a  growth  tliat  it  resembles  that  of  some  American 
Western  city.  Much  of  the  trade  even  of  the  Dutch  depen- 
dencies is  carried  on  here  in  preference  to  the  highly-taxed  ports 
of  Java,  The  port  is  open  to  all,  and  there  is  no  impost  what- 
ever. Attracted  by  these  advantages,  native  traders  flock  from 
the  continental  ports  of  the  East  to  Singapore,  to  exchange  the 
manufactures  of  India  and  China  for  the  valuable  productions  of 
the  archipelBgo.  The  resident  population  is  composed  of  fifteen 
different  nationalities,  of  which  the  Chinese  is  the  most  numerous. 
In  addition  to  the  immense  commerce  with  China,  India,  and  tlie 
archipelago,  Singapore  has  extensive  transactions  with  North  and 
South  America,  Arabia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
Australia,  and  Continental  Europe.  A  few  figures  derived  from 
the  latest  returns  will  show  the  extraordinary  commercial  pro- 
gress of  this  small  settlement.     In  1852  the  value  of  the  British 
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(?rparts  to  Singapore  was  637,981/, ;    in  1860  it  had  risen 
1,671,01)2/.     The  imports  from  Singapore  amounted  in  value, 
1854,  to  794,105/.,  and  in  1860  to  1,054,042/.     The  most 
factor  J  feature  in    the  returns  is  the    marked  increase    in 
demand    for   ctjtton  goods,   as   it   proves  that  the   demand 
Bffilifth  maoufactares  is  rapidly  increasing  tliToughout  the  arc 
juiagii       in  1852  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  Singapore  w 
of  the  value  of  452,1)27/.  ;  in  1860  they  had  risen  to  1,079,0118/,^ 

The  great  archipelago,  of  which  we  have  taken  a  necessari 
imperfect  survey,  exhibits  society  in  every  phase  i>f  barbarism  and 
civilisation,  from  tlie  primitive  tribes  inhabiting  the  forests  of 
Borneo  to  the  }x>Ii8bed  spieiMlour  of  Europe.  The  opulence  and 
tfading  activity  of  Amsterdam  and  London  are  represented  ia 
Batavia  and  8inga|>ore,  and  the  commercial  and  religious  excli><> 
siveness  of  S|>ain  in  the  Philippinf?s.  The  future  of  the  magmficettl 
islands  of  the  archipelagf>  must  be  a  subject  of  some  anxiety  to  the 
power  which  has  acquired  the  chief  dominion  over  them.  The 
native  states  arc  clearly  incompetent  to  discharge  the  ordinarjr 
duties  of  government,  and  they  will  probably  bo  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  European  settlements  to  which  they  are  contigudiH^H 
But  can  so  small  a  stiite  as  Holland,  with  a  very  limited  popd^^| 
lation  from  which  her  army  can  be  recruited,  permanetiliy  ' 
retain  teiTitories  of  such  enormous  extent  and  peopled  hy 
races  bound  to  her  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  or  ioterest?  Thai 
Holland  cannot  rely  upon  mercenaries  for  the  siipport  of  her 
colonial  empire  has  been  shown  by  the  revolt  of  her  Suriai 
troops.  One  of  two  results  must  folluw  the  failure  of  HoDaiid 
to  retain  the  allegiance  of  her  Eastern  possessions :  either  xhem 
fegiona  will  be  abandoned  to  native  Imrbarism^  or  some  greal 
£virof>ean  power  must  step  in  to  restore  order,  protect  coi 
inerce,  and  cairy  on  the  work  of  civilisation.  The  Eastern 
pelago  lie*  between  Australia,  India,  antl  China  ;  therefore 
considerable  naval  p*>wer  that  should  establish  itself  in  so 
a  jvosition  might  intercept  our  communications,  threaten  our 
Asiatic  possessions,  and  cripple  our  trade.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  may  never  be  involved 
in  a  stiniggle  such  as  that  from  which  we  have  recently 
We  covet  no  territory  in  the  arcliipelago ;  but  shoold  a 
befall  Holland  in  her  colonial  empife,  there  ia  iMit  ono  nati 
that  can  safely  occupy  the  position  ffhe  Will  kave  loot.  The 
rooml  power  of  England  is  already  great.  The  character  which 
she  acquired  during  her  short  possemon  of  Java  has  left  a  deep 
impressioo  upon  the  native  mind,  and  is  understood  ami  appre* 
ciat^Hl  in  every  island  where  her  name  is  pronounced.  Her  flag 
ia  not  merely  a  syinl>ol  of  freedom,  but  a  pledge  of  commercial 
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prtMperitv  and  social  pmpvs«.  With  the  exception  of  the  itnaLl 
island  of  Labunn  she  owns  not  a  foot  of  territory  in  any  portion 
of  the  archipclajG^,  bat  her  influence  is  as  great  as  if  hrr  gons 
commanded  erery  natife  capital  and  her  cruisers  were  seen  in 
every  sea. 

The  future  importance  of  Borneo  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
One  of  its  states  now  presents  an  example  of  a  well-governed  and 
progressive  cotnmunify.  The  Rajah  of  Sarawak  has  achieved  one 
of  the  greatest  of  triumphs.  He  lias  constituted  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  elements  a  native  state  which  exhibits  a  model  of 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  gradually  reclaiming  a  people  from 
barbarism,  and  giving  them  the  blessings  of  order  and  law.  He 
baa  eatised  them  to  work  •'  own  improvement  under  guid- 

ance of  a  superintending  1*  ice.     The  enterprise  was  as  full 

of  genius  as  of  humanity.  The  influence  of  Sarawak  upon  the 
future  civilisation  of  Borneo  may  be  important,  Borneo  Proper 
is  still  steeped  in  utter  barbarism,  and  no  healthy  progress 
can  be  reasonably  expected  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  The  im- 
pulse which  will  convert  this  vast  island  into  an  orderly  and 
progressive  country  may  be  communicated  from  Sarawak  ;  and 
its  future  importance  may  even  boar  some  proportion  to  its  enor- 
mons  dimensions.  But  the  permanent  independence  of  Sarawak 
SI,  we  fear,  not  so  fully  assured  as  the  friends  of  progress 
ill  the  archipelago  coold  desire.  It  is  exposed  to  two  dangers 
which  loom  not  indistinctly  in  the  distance.  It  may  be 
the  object  of  some  violent  outbreak  of  neighbouring  Maho 
medan  fanaticism  exasperated  at  the  spectacle  of  a  Christian 
Rajah  governing  a  native  state;  or  it  may  be  endangered  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  European  power  which  has  always  regarded  it 
with  jealousy  and  make^  no  secret  of  desiring  and  looking  fop- 
ward  to  its  subversion*  Public  opinion  in  England  has  been 
Strongly  expressed  on  the  achievement  of  Sir  James  Brooke.  He 
has  publicly  received  the  thanks  of  the  commercial  world,  and  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  honours  that  his  Sovereign  could  bestow. 
It  is  impossible  for  England  not  to  regard  with  favour  and  watch 
with  interest  so  remarkable  an  application  of  her  own  principles 
of  government  in  a  territory  which,  a  few  yean  ago,  was  the  seat 
of  savage  lawlessness  and  crime.*  Public  indignation  would 
assureilly  be  strongly  manifested  if  by  any  act  of  treachery  or 
violence  the  integrity  and  independence  of  a  country  which  had 
excited  so  strong  and  general  an  interest  should  be  overthrown. 
Some    interference    could   probably    be    demanded  by   opinion, 

*  Tlie  fanner  prftctlee  of  head-hantlag  has  beea  eostiptetel j  abaadoned. 
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The  flag  of  Sarawak  has,  we  believe,  been  recognised  by  Gr 
Britain,  We  are  far  from  thinkings  that  as  a  rule  protectorates  \ 
desirable  arrang^ements  or  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of 
sjjiall  community  ;  but  in  such  a  case  as  Saiawak,  it  might 
plausibly  contended  that  a  protectorate  could  not  entail  any  incon- 
venient obligations ;  and  that  it  would  constitute  an  effectual 
security  against  hostile  designs,  if  any  such  exists  ami  put  an  end 
to  all  Mahomedan  conspiracies  and  European  machinations.  l| 
might  also  produce  a  salutary  influence  upon  independent  *" 
neij,  and  prepare  the  Tvay  for  an  extension  of  British  influenc 
in  that  direction,  should  the  course  of  events  ever  justify 
require  it. 

This  great  region  may  be  hereafter  one  of  the  most  impor 
that  is  occupied  by  the  dispersed  and  diversified  human  familj 
and  no  long  j>eriod  may  elapse  before  islands  upon  which  Pr 
vidence  has  showered  some  of  its  choicest  blessings  will  exhibii 
a  far  higher  social  and  political  development  than  they  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  promise ;  Europe  and  America  may  hereafter  evea 
find  rivals  in  countries  whicli  now  occupy  scarcely  a  momeu 
of  their  thoughts ;  bays  sliaded  by  groves  of  palms  may  dis-' 
play  forests  of  masts  ;  and  marbles  hidden  in  the  recesses  of 
virgin  woods  and  unexplored  mountains  may  be  WTOught  for 
the  erection  and  adornment  of  temples  and  cities  surpassing 
as  much  in  their  splendour  any  that  have  hitherto  been  erecte 
in  the  archipelago  as  they  will  excel  them  in  the  religion 
which  they  may  Ije  dedicated,  and  in  the  civilisation  which  th 
will  represent. 


Art.  \\\,—  'rhe  Life  of  the  Right  Hm.  miliam  Fttt.     By  Earl 
Stanhope.     Vols,  III.  and  IV.      London,  1862, 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  review  the  two  first 
volumes  of  this  biography^  and  to  commend  their  merits 
to  our  readers*  notice.  Tlie  two  new  volumes  will  not  be  found 
to  fall  behind  their  predecessors  either  in  charm  of  style  or  in 
sterling  value.  Indeed  their  interest  is  greater,  in  that  tliey  have 
the  advantage  of  dealing  with  a  much  more  attractive  period, 
and  of  dealing  with  it  for  the  first  time — ^since  even  the  feeble 
and  flickering  light  of  Bishop  Tomline's  biography  has  not  been 
thrown  over  the  history  of  Pitt's  later  years.  There  is  nothing, 
it  is  true,  in  our  parliamentary  history  that  can  equal  in  interest 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  stormy  contest  in  the  midst  of 
which  Pitt  rose  to  power.     But  after  this  opening,  the  first  half 
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of  his  career  is  monotonous  and  tnme.  It  required  no  small 
t  literary  art  to  ttrow  any  charm  over  the  tedious  prosjjcrity  of  the 
■Shears  that  intervened  between  the  American  and  the  Kevolu- 
^Hjlionary  wars.  But  the  period  with  which  the  volumes  before  us 
^^keal  offers  no  such  difficulty.  The  biographer  is  embarrassed 
^^nrith  the  press  of  interesting  matter,  and  is  obliged  rather  to  guard 
^^Biimself  from  allowing  the  eventful  history  of  the  time  to  oust  his 
^^piero  from  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  him.  And  we  should 
^^^ssign  to  these  two  volumes  the  superiority  in  value  as  well  as 
f        in  interest.      It  appears  that  Lord  Stanhope  owes  to  the  kindness 

hof  Mr  William  Dacres  Adams,  Pitt*s  private  Secretary,  who 
still  survives,  the  communication  6f  many  interesting  particulars 
mnd  important  manuscripts.  The  documents,  therefore,  which 
ho  prints  for  the  first  time  arc  numerous  and  valuable  ;  per- 
haps more  so,  on  the  whole,  than  those  which  were  contained  in 
the  two  first  volumes.  The  domestic  element  in  the  series  of 
letters  is  naturally  weaker.  The  Minister's  life  becomes  more 
wholly  identified  with  the  history  of  his  time,  and  his  friends 
become  more  purely  political.  The  correspondence  with  his 
mother  almost  entirely  disappears.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Melville  papers,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  King,  yield 
documents  of  great  historical  value.  The  only  episfxle — if  we 
except  the  tragical  death-scene — that  is  not  of  a  public  character, 
is  the  brief  history  of  his  short-lived,  soon  conquered  attachment 
^^lo  Eleanor  Eden,  in  171*6.  The  ground  upon  which  he  sup- 
ressed  his  avowed  affection  seems  a  strange  one  in  a  Prime 
ilinister,  who  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  then  lucrative  sinecure 
of  the  VVaidenship  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  In  a  letter  to  her  father, 
he  apologises  for  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  his  visits  by 
expressing  his  regret  that  his  circumstances  do  not  permit  him 
to  presume  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Lord  Auckland 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  remove  tlie  obstacles  to 
their  union,  80  notorious  were  his  embarrassments,  and  so 
verwhelming  had  they  already  l>ecome ! 
But  it  is  very  seldom  that,  even  for  so  brief  an  interval  as  this, 
Pitt's  biographer  can  travel  out  of  the  beaten  political  track.  His 
life  and  his  public  career  are  almost  coincident,  Tlie  Parlia- 
mentary portion  of  his  public  life,  which  occupied  almost  the 
whole  narrative  in  the  two  previous  volumes,  falls  naturally  into 
the  backgioimd  in  these,  especially  at  first.  From  the  mon\ent 
of  the  junction  between  the  Government  and  the  old  Wings  to 
the  year  1^501,  the  course  of  Parliament  was  unvaric^l  and  un- 
teventful.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Minister  was  undisputed;  the 
Opposition  was  entirely  powerless  and  almost  silenced  ;  and  Par- 
Jiameiit  met  for  little  else  than  to  register  the  Minister's  decrees, 
t  is  not  till  the  Catholic  Question  arises  to  disturb  tlie  even  tenor 
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of  his  domination,  tliat  Parliamentary  history  acquires  its  tisuiil 
interest,  and  the  animation  of  party  g^ovemment  i$  restored.  So 
far  as  refj:ards  the  latter  half  of  JPitt's  career,  the  interest  of  home 
polities  centres  almost  exclusively  upon  the  net-work  of  difficnllics 
which  arose  out  of  the  political  necessity  of  Catholic  Relief  and 
the  Kings's  conscientious  aversion  to  it 

Lord  Stanhope  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  research  to  the 
strange  complication  of  political  manoeuvres  which  caused  the 
interregnum  of  Addington,  and  so  seriously  hampered  Pitt's 
closing  days.  The  changes  which  in  that  brief  time  passcni  OTet 
the  political  scene  are  very  curious.  In  the  beginning  of  1801 
Lord  Grenville  was  Pitt's  attached  colleague  ;  Mr.  Addiagtoa 
was  Speaker,  by  his  nomination;  Mr.  Vox  was  in  bitter  opposi- 
tion both  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  In  the  spring  of  1804, 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  Grenville  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displacing  Addingtoii.  In  the  autumn  of  1806,  Greu- 
ville,  Fox,  and  Addington  were  fighting  side  by  side  against 
Pitt  And  yet  all  this  time  there  was  no  definite  question  of 
domestic,  and  scarcely  of  foreign,  policy  at  issue  ;  and  Fox,  the 
only  man  among  the  four  w^ho  can  be  fairly  charged  with  want  of 
principle,  was  the  only  man  among  the  four  whose  coarse,  for  this 
interval  at  least,  was  thoroughly  consistent. 

Lord  Stanhope  certainly  succeeds  in  removing  from  Pitt 
much  of  the  blame  that  has  been  cast  upon  him.  The  diffi- 
culty under  which  Pitt  laboured  both  in  1801  and  1804  was 
a  difficulty  which  must  be  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  con- 
stitutional State — the  difficulty  of  marking  the  exact  point  at 
whicli  the  resp:>nsibility  of  the  Sovereign  ceases,  and  the  r^pon- 
sibility  of  the  Minister  begins.  In  governments  where  the  theofj 
of  responsibility  has  been  worked  out  with  greater  care,  and  the 
attributes  of  each  particular  officer  are  more  sharply  defined,  thii 
difficulty  never  can  arise.  Mr.  Seward  carries  out  President 
Lincoln's  views,  and  is  not  held  to  have  disgraced  himself  if 
those  views  differ  from  hb  own,  M,  Walewski  and  M.  de 
Persigny  must  have  been  made  a  score  of  times  the  instruments 
of  a  policy  in  which  they  could  not  coincide;  but  no  one  thinks 
the  worse  of  them  on  that  account  It  is  a  well-understood  fact 
that  the  Emperor  in  the  one  case,  and  the  President  in  the  other^ 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  acts  which  are  done  in  their 
name.  But  in  England  the  case  is  very  different  We  hare 
eased  the  descent  from  a  monarchy  that  once  was  absolute  to  the 
indefinable  balance  of  power  under  which  we  at  present  live,  by 
the  convenient  help  of  constitutional  fictions.  Our  theory,  as  it 
stands,  is  that  the  Sovereign  exerts  all  the  power  of  the  executive, 
while  his  Minister  bears  all  the  responsibility.  Of  course  in  its 
literal  sense  this  never  has  been  true,  and  never  can  be.     No 
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iblc  moiiy  scarcely  any  sane  man,  would  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  all  that  another  might  tkluk  lit,  without  consulting  him^ 
to  do.  Ministers  have  always  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  their 
retaiiung  office,  that  in  the  main  the  policy  of  the  Sovereign  shall 
be  glided  by  tlieir  advice.  But  no  Minister  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  this  claim  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  Sovereign  to 
»  mere  cypher.  Notorious  cases  have  more  than  once  arisen — 
and  doubtless  there  have  been  many  more  which  have  never  come 
to  light — in  which  the  Sovereign  has,  as  it  were,  turned  to  bay^^ 
and  has  adhered  to  his  refusal  to  adopt  some  distasteful  course  in 
ipite  of  the  Minister's  threats  of  resignation.  *  I  had  rather  go 
back  to  Germany/  was  the  common  form  in  which  Sovereigns  of 
tlie  House  of  Hanover  were  wont  to  announce  to  their  Ministers 
tbat  the  limits  of  pliability  hod  been  reached.  It  is  difficult, 
when  matters  have  come  to  this  pass,  to  say  what  a  constitutional 
Minister  ought  to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  hard  to  say 
that  he  is  to  remain  in  office,  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  a  policy 
diat  is  not  his  o wo,  and  to  endure  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies, 
perhaps  of  his  former  friends,  for  sacrificing  his  principles  and 
his  pledges  to  the  fascinations  of  place  and  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  resignation  may  involve  the  most  serious  dangers. 
The  condition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of  the  Sovereign,  or 
the  state  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad,  may  be  such,  that  his 
continuance  in  office  is  the  only  mode  of  averting  evils  which 
may  threaten  the  deej>e8t  interests,  perhaps  the  very  existence  of 
the  reahii»  Either  alternative  seems  equally  intolerable.  Every 
Minister  will  decide  the  question  more  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings  than  in  deference  to  any  fixed  rule  of  action*  But 
the  insoluble  difficulties  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  a  bar  to  the 
condemnation  of  bystanders  or  historifins.  One  Minister  may 
iect  to  be  true  to  his  pletlges :  another  may  elect  to  break  them 

r  his  coantry*s  sake.     But  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  justice 
that  one  is  more  culpable  than  the  other. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  difficulties  must  arise.  Keen  constitu- 
tionalists seem  to  have  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the  King,  some- 
haw  or  other,  must  be  made  to  give  way;  But  Sovereigns  are 
men,  and  have  scruples  and  strong  convictions  like  other  men. 
For  the  sake  of  the  public  weal  they  renounce  the  freedom  of 
roeech  and  action  which  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  enjoy. 
They  bow  their  necks  silently  to  a  yoke  which  must  often 
be  galling  to  men  of  warm  feelings  and  artive  minds.  It  is 
happy  for  England  that,  since  the  Revolution,  her  Sovereigns 
have  been  almost  uniformly  willing  to  offer  what  must  frequently 

\e  been  felt  as  a  humiliating  submission  to  views  and  wishes 

e  most  repugnant  to  their  own.      It  would  have  scarcely  been 
iiljle,  considering  the  gravity  of  the  subject-matters  that  have 

often 


often  been  in  issue,  antecedently  to  have  calculated  on  so  uniform 
a  facility  of  disposition.  But  it  would  have  been  madness  U> 
expect  that  such  a  complaisance  should  be  absolutely  without 
limit.  There  are  subjects  upon  which  no  man  of  common  spirit 
or  common  conscience  can  tolei-ate  to  he  made  tlie  tool  of  opinions 
not  his  own.  There  are  compliances  that  leave  behind  them  a 
remorse  and  a  self-contempt  lor  which  ten  times  the  greatness  of 
an  English  Sovereign  would  be  a  miserable  repayment.  Snch 
a  subject  was  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  would  be  idle  labour 
to  blow  up  again  the  embers  of  a  controversy  that  is  thoroughly 
forgotten.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  no  difFerence  of 
opinion  now.  All  are  agreed  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  and  that  whatever  evil  fruits  it  has  in  practice  borne, 
far  greater  evils  would  have  resulted  from  its  being  withheld . 
But,  in  the  year  1800,  the  mass  of  English  opinion  was  the  other 
way.  Enlightened  men,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  beyond  their  age,  recognised  the  fart 
that  it  must  be  granted,  aiid  that  it  would  be  granted  under 
worse  conditions  if  the  grievance  should  be  made  the  subject  t»f 
systematic  agitation.  But  neither  the  mass  of  the  members  of 
the  Establislied  Church,  nor  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses^ 
shared  this  view  ;  and  die  King,  who,  though  shrewd,  was  not 
far-seeing,  held  it  in  especial  detestation.  He  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Coronation  Oath,  though  probably 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  it,  was  far 
from  being  untenable.  Ancient  oaths,  hramed  with  a  regard  !i> 
circumstances  that  have  ceased  to  operate,  are  apt  to  ensnart 
tender  consciences  by  their  ambiguity.  But  whether  the  King 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  interpretation  of  his  oath,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  held  it  very  sincerely,  and  that  he  was  confirmed 
in  it  by  the  two  highest  authorities  to  whom  he  could  appeal. 
Both  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Chancellcr 
took  the  strong  Protestant  view  of  the  question.  Wliether  Lord 
Loughborough*s  convictions  on  this  point  were  purely  disinto 
rest*'d,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss*  The  more  his  character 
and  career  are  examined  by  successive  liistorians,  the  more  piti- 
fully they  show.  But  he  contrived  thoroughly  to  inoculate  thr 
King's  mind  with  the  scruples  which  he  only  simulated  him- 
self. The  letters  which  passed  between  the  King  ami  Mr,  Pitt, 
some  of  which  are  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  tlie  fii'st  tin  f 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  reader^s  mind  of  the  entire  sine,  it; 
of  the  King's  convictions,  and  of  the  pain  it  caused  him  to 
carry  thein  out.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  slo- 
venly to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  very  haste  and  carelessness  of 
their  composition  is  in  some  sense  an  evidence  that  thev  were  a 
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thful  ami  unvarnished  picture  of  his  thouglits.  The  language 
irhich  he  is  recorded  to  have  held  in  conversation  about  this 
ime  is  equally  decisive  of  his  sincerity : — 

'  Under  such  circumstMicea,  and  as  if  to  tranqmilli^o  his  mind^  he 
erted  again  and  again  to  the  religious  obligation  which  he  con- 
tived  to  bind  him.  One  morning — bo  hia  faithful  equerry  General 
Garth  many  years  afterwards  related — he  desired  his  Coronation  0»th 
to  be  onco  more  road  out  to  him,  and  then  burst  forth  into  some  pas- 
sionate exclamations :  *'  Where  is  that  power  on  earth  to  absolve  me 
&om  the  due  ybservanco  of  every  sentence  of  that  oath  ?  .  .  ,  .  Ko — I 
had  rather  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Europe  than 
oonsont  to  any  such  measure  t  " 

•  Another  day,  at  Windsor — this  was  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  the  month 

•the  King   read  his  Coronation   Oath    to  hia  family,  asked   them 

ether  they  understood  it,  and  added ;  "  If  I  violate  it,  I  am  no 

iger  legal  Sovereign  of  this  country,  but  it  falla  to  the  House  of 

ivoy." 

*  In  the  middle  of  February  the  King  fell  ill.     His  illness  was  at 
it  no  more  than  a  feverish  cold.     On  the  17th  ho  saw  Mr.  Adding- 

and  on  the  18th  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Portland.  With  the  latter 
talked  very  calmly  on  the  general  aspect  of  state-affairs.  **  For 
myself/*  said  His  Majesty,  "  I  am  an  old  Whig ;  and  I  consider  those 
statesmen  who  made  barrier-treaties  and  conducted  the  ten  last  years 
of  the  Succession  War  the  ablest  wo  ever  had*"  The  Duko  only 
noticed  as  unusual  that  the  King  spoke  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  But 
it  is  remarkable  in  this  conversation  that  George  the  Third  discerned, 
what  since  his  time  has  become  much  more  apparent,  how,  not  by  any 
sadden  change,  but  by  the  gradual  progress  of  events,  tlie  Whig  party 
has  drifted  away  from  its  first  position  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
iiud  come  round  to  occupy  the  original  ground  of  its  opponents.' — 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  292,  293. 

It  was  inevitable  that  w^th  such  feelings  he  should  have  refused 
to  entertain  the  propositions  upon  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet 
had  agreed.  As  soon  as  his  resolution  was  intimated  to  tlu* 
Minister,  the  latter  appears  to  have  recognised  the  hopelessness 
of  struggling  against  it,  and  resigned  without  even  demanding  a 
personal  interview.  The  suddenness  with  which  this  step  was 
taken  at  a  moment  when  his  power  in  Parliament  was  more 
unquestioned  than  ever,  caused  much  surprise  and  some  suspicion. 
!  The  suspicion  was  without  ground.  The  rumours  which  were 
^^feurrent  at  the  time  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic  claims  hnd 
^Bbnly  afforded  a  colourable  pretext  for  escaping  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  making  a  peace  which  had  become  inevitable,  have  been 
*  laid  aside  by  general  consent.  The  documents  which  have  been 
,  published  id  later  times  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  malignant 
]  insinuations  with  which  Lord  Auckland  took  occasion  to  repay 
the  favour  of  his  early  patron.  At  least,  if  Pitt  ever  entertained 
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any  such  idea,  lie  never  breathed  it  to  any  human  bein^.  Nc 
were  the  colleagues  who  acted  with  him  the  most  cordially  up 
this  question,  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Spencer,  either  conscioo*'' 
of  any  such  mancEUvre,  or  aware  of  any  point  in  his  conduct 
which  would  suggest  the  need  of  such  an  explanation.  Fox'« 
'juggle/  and  Lord  Auckland's  '  mystery/  were  figments  of  their 
own  disterapered  minds.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Brongham^ 
no  modem  authority  of  importance  has  adopted  them.  In  truth 
the  grounds  of  Pitt's  conduct  were  so  obvious  that  the  mysterf 
is  rather  that  any  party  spirit  can  have  mistaken  them.  Without 
passing  an  actual  pledge,  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the  Ministry  was  favourable  to  them,  and 
that  it  would  he  in  a  much  better  position  for  considering  their 
claims  when  the  Union  with  England  had  become  law.  On  the 
strength  of  these  assurances,  which  prolmbly  did  not  lose  either  in 
force  or  precision  in  the  hands  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  the  Catholics  gave  the  project  their  support.  It  is  very  clear 
that  opposed  as  it  was  both  by  the  secret  treason  of  some,  and 
the  unconcealed  self-interest  of  many^  it  never  could  have  l>oen 
carried  if  the  Catholics  had  opposed  it  Pitt  felt  himself  bonwl 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  value  received.  He  did  not  think  himself 
at  liberty,  after  he  had  gained  his  object,  to  repudiate  the 
understanding  on  which  the  votes  that  gained  it  wen*  ;riven. 
And  when   he  foimd   in  the  King's  persistency  an  uu  ^ 

and  insuperable  obstacle,  his  only  mode  of  fixing  the  i..|,.. -ni- 
hility where  it  really  lay  was  to  resign.  A  contrary  view  of 
political  morality  has  been  so  often  sanctioned  within  the  la*t 
thirty  years  by  distinguished  statesmen  of  all  parties,  that  Pitt^« 
scruples  upon  the  subject  of  breaking  implied  prom- 
appear  Quixotic.  But  no  one  who  applies  to  public  u 
morality  of  private  life,  w^ill  doubt  that  Pitt  was  in  the  right. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  King  was  in  the  wrong.  Of 
the  two,  his  grounds  of  action  were  the  strongest :  for  while  Pitt 
was  only  fulfilling  an  implietl  engagement,  the  King  wa«  keepii: 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  solemn  oath.  Such  has  not,  howev« 
been  the  judgment  which  it  Las  been  fashionable  with  Liben 
historians  and  critics  to  pronounce.  In  fact  tlieir  princip 
motive  for  sparing  Pitt  in  re-spect  to  this  transaction,  appeiin 
to  have  been  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  turn  the  full 
fprce  of  their  animosity  upon  the  King.  Fox's  opinion  of 
the  scruple  entertained  by  the  King  w^as,  that  *  the  mention  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  was  one  of  the  most  impuflent  and  ili** 
gusting  pieces  of  hypocrisy  he   had   seen,*  *      If  h^  judged  of 
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the  King's  esteem  for  bis  oath  by  die  esteem  which  he  himself 
had  shown  in  1783  for  his  own  most  solemn  asseverations,  be 
could  not  well  come  to  any  other  conclusion.  If  at  any  time  of 
his  life  he  had  professed  to  take  an  important  political  step,  out 
of  a  r^ard  for  his  own  previous  promises,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  most  justly  designated  by  the  vigorous  epithets  we 
have  quoted.  The  fury  with  which  his  later  followers  have 
attacked  the  King's  persistency  on  this  occasion  is  less  intelligible. 
One  would  have  thought  that  that  persistency  was  exacted  by 
the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  honour.  His  view  of  the 
bearing  of  his  Coronation  Oath  might  have  been  erroneous ;  but 
it  was  the  belief  of  many  persons  far  more  gifted  and  far  more 
cultivated  than  himself.  It  implies  neither  intellectual  nor 
moml  obliouity  to  entertain  a  belief  which  is  the  popular  per- 
suasion of  the  age.  And,  assuming  that  it  really  was  his  belief^ 
it  was  not  only  natural  that  he  should  have  acted  up  to  it,  but  he 
would  have  been  the  most  contemptible  of  men  if  he  had  disre- 
garded it  For  the  sake  of  a  worldly  interest  of  no  very  pressing 
kind,  he  would  have  perjiired  himself  of  an  oath  sworn  to  in  the 
xnost  solenm  manner,  and  relating  to  the  most  sacred  subject. 
Not  only  no  wise  king,  but  no  man  who  was  fit  to  associate  with 
gentlemen,  would  have  done  that  which  some  writers  inveigh 
against  George  III.  for  having  refused.  The  *  Constitutional 
duties'  of  an  English  King  are  a  matter  of  prudence,  not 
of  special  obligation ;  but,  even  if  they  had  been  imposed  by 
law  instead  of  by  a  vague  and  shifting  custom,  they  could  not 
have  bound  him  to  a  perjury.  Nor  did  the  importance  of 
the  question  in  any  way  affect  his  duty.  As  it  happened,  his 
decision,  though  of  great,  was  not  of  vital  moment.  It  embar- 
rassed the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ; 
but  it  produced  at  the  time  no  consequences  of  importance.  But, 
if  it  had  been  as  momentous  as  it  was  trivial  in  its  immediate 
results,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  fair  fame  of 
George  III.  in  the  eyes  of  posterity — to  speak  of  no  higher 
tribunal — that  he  should  have  forfeited  his  crown  or  his  life  in 
resisting  Catholic  claims,  than  that  he  should  for  expediency's 
sake  have  yielded  what  in  his  own  belief  he  had  sworn  to  refuse. 
And  yet,  if  he  had  consciously  forsworn  himself,  he  would  have 
been  judged  more  kindly  by  many  at  least  of  his  critics.  It  is  a 
sad  comment  on  the  morality  by  which  historians  try  the  actions 
of  great  men,  that  Henry  IV.'s  abandonment  of  Protestantism,  or 
Charles  I.'s  abandonment  of  Episcopacy,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  moment,  have  not  been  visited  with  one  tenth  part  of  the 
invective  that  has  followed  George  III.'s  honest,  though  blind 
veneration  for  his  oath. 

2  M  2  Though 
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Though    Pitt   had    rightly    estimated    the    strength    of    thej 
King's    determination,    he    had    not    anticipated    the    depth    of^ 
the   King's  attachment  to   himself.      The    struggle   of    parting 
with    him    for    conscience*    sake    was    too   severe    for    a    mind 
already  shaken  by  insanity.     Before  the  new  Ministers  could  be 
installed,  the  old  symptoms  of  1778  returnetl.     The  attack  wa»j 
quite    as    severe;     fortunately    it    was    not   quite    as    obstinate-,] 
Addington's  happy   suggestion   of  the  hojvpillow — which  Lordi 
Stanhope  will  not  allow  to  have  originated  the  soubriquet  of  '  thel 
Doctor  ' — brought   about  an   amendment   before  any  steps  had 
been  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a   regency.      But  it  was  a 
narrow  escape,   and  the  risk   that  had   been  run  made  a  deep] 
impression  upon  Pitt.     As  soon  as  the  King  was  well  enough  tc 
receive  the  message,  Pitt  sent  him  a  promise,  by  Dr.  Willis,  thatj 
he  would  never  during  the  Kiiig's  lifetime  renew  the  question  ofl 
the  Catholic  claims.     As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  it  occurred  1 
to  some  of   Pitt*s  subordinates,   who  were   sharing  his  loss  of 
office  without  sharing  in  any  degree  his  credit  for  magnanimity* 
that  as  the  cause  of  his  resignation  had  disappeared,  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  resignation  itself  should  not  follow  its  example. 
Pitt  did  not  view  this  process   of  reasoning  with  absolute  di»- 
favour.     He  would  take  no  step  himself  ;  but  he  did  not  conceal 
his  willingness  to  resume  office  from  his  friends,  or  forbid  them 
to  mention   it  to  others.     But  to  Addington  the   idea  did  notj 
seem  quite  so  natural.     He  was  not  so  much  impressed  with  hit 
own  enormous  inferiority  to  Pitt  as  Do  ml  as  and  Pelham  seem  U> 
have   expected.       Moreover,    having    been  made  to  resign    tls9i 
Speakership  by  the  representation  that  he  alone  couhl  save  ibm* 
country  from  ruin  in  such   a   crisis,  he  was  not  inclined  to  full 
between   the   two   stools,  or  to   become  the  victun   of  a   loveri^* 
quarrel  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt.    So  he  gave  the  strongest 
possible  discouragement  to  Dundas's  modest  proposal.      As  sooll 
as  his  reluctance  was  ascertained,  Pitt  interfered  to  rescue  him ' 
from  further  pressure,  and  suppressed  the  murmurings  of  his  own 
displaced  friends  with  a  strong  hand. 

Pittas  inconsistent  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been  very 
severely  blamed.  Even  the  calm  and  judicial  mind  of  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  refuses  to  acquit  him.  *  VVhy/  he  asks,  '  if  he  was  so  willing 
to  remain  in  March,  was  he  so  resolved  on  resigning  in  February  ; 
or  why,  if  he  was  so  resolved  upon  resigning  in  February,  was 
he  so  willing  to  remain  in  March  ?  '  No  doubt,  if  the  intervening- 
fact  of  the  King's  insanity  be  left  out  of  sight,  Pitt's  conduct  was 
marked  by  a  levity  worthy  only  of  a  cfjqnctte.  But  this  fact, 
with  all  the  contingent  consequences  that  hung  on  it,  entirely  , 
altered  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  he  had  to  form  his  judy-  - 
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ient.      It  Vas  one  of  thtjse  politiral  cases  of  conscience  of  which 

re    have  spoken,  which  a  constitutional  Minister    may  at  any 

Imonieot  have  to  solve,  in  which  a  possible  act  of  patriotism  lies 

i)i\  one  side  and  a  certainty  of  obloquy  on  the  other.     Whatever 

decision   Pitt   had   taken,  he   could   not  have  expected   to  avoid 

|iome  de^rree  of  blame  from  those  who  were  not  dispoied  to  view 

rkis  conduct  leniently.     Lord  Stanhope   puts  the  case   on   Pitt's 

behalf  as  forcibly  as  it  can  be  put : — 

•  I  would  venture,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  how  the  critic  can  feel 
the  smallest  difficulty  iii  explaining  at  least,  if  not  in  juistifying,  the 
change  which  ho  here  describes.  As  reasonably  might  ho  state  his 
surprise  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  willing  to  treat  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1805,  and  was  willing  on  the  3rd  of  the  same  month; 
Ihe  fact  being  that  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought  on  the  inter- 
Tening  day.  The  intervening  illness  of  George  the  Third  affords,  as 
I  conceive,  a  no  less  clear,  a  no  less  sufficient  explanation.  When  it 
l>ecame  manifest  that  the  proposed  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claims  had 
not  only  wrung  the  mind  of  the  aged  King  with  anguish,  but  alto- 
gether obscured  and  overthrown  it,  the  duty  of  a  statesman,  even  if 
1  mntonehcd  by  personal  considerations,  acting  solely  on  public  grounds, 
[was  then  to  refrain  from  any  such  proposal  during  the  remainder  of 
His  Majesty's  reign*  Loyal  Koman  Catholics  themselves  could  not 
expect,  could  not  even  deairo^  their  claims  to  be  under  such  circum- 
aiimces  urged.  Lot  me  moreover  observe  that  the  restraint  which 
Ht.  Pitt  laid  upon  himself  in  consequence  was  one  that  came  to  be 
adopted  by  all  other  leading  politicians  of  that  ago.  It  was  on  the 
same  understanding  that  Lord  Castlercagh  took  office  in  1803 ;  Mr. 
Tiemey  also  in  the  same  year;  Mr.  Canning  in  1804 ;  Lord  Grenville 
and  Mr.  Fox  in  180G.  All  these,  with  whatever  reluctance,  agreed 
that  on  this  most  tender  point  the  conscience  of  George  the  Third 
should  be  no  further  pressed.  And  surely  if  the  ground  here  stated 
was  sufficient,  as  I  deem  it,  to  justify  Mr.  Tiemey,  who  had  never 
before  held  office,  and  who  owed  no  special  attachment  to  the  King, 
the  ground  was  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  hod  served 
His  Majesty  as  Prime  Minister  Ihrough  most  trying  difficulties  and 
for  more  than  seventeen  years. 

•It  may  be  said,  however,  that  although  Mr.  Pitt  was  right  to 
jrelinquish  the  Catholic  Question  in  March,  1801,  he  should  not  have 
been  willing  to  resume  office  at  once  upon  such  terms.  If,  however, 
the  Catholic  Question  were  honourably  and  for  good  reason  laid  aside, 
the  special,  and  indec*d  the  only,  reason  for  calling  in  "  the  Doctor  *' 
was  gone.  Under  him  there  was  every  prospect  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  bo  a  weak  one— even  far  weaker  than  from  various  causes 
#rhich  I  shall  hereafter  explain  it  really  proved.  I  have  already 
ehowu  what  were  the  anticipations  upon  this  point  of  so  experienced 
and  so  farsighted  a  politician  as  Dimdas,  A  weak  Government  was 
I  then  in  prospect ;  and  that  at  a  period  when  the  national  interests 
I  ealled  most  loudly  for  a  strong  one.     It  was  the  duty  of  a  patriot 
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Miuistcr  to  avert,  if  be  Tionourably  could,  tliat  evil  from  liis  conntiy.  li 
was  hie  duty  not  to  ehnuk  from  tho  Bervice  of  his  SovercigD.  if  ihaX 
Soveroign  thought  txt  to  ask  his  aid,  anil  if  the  question  which  had  m 
recently  scvere<l  them  was  from  other  and  inevitahlo  causes  to  sever 
them  no  more. 

*  Fur  theeo  reasons  I  hcliove,  and  must  bo  ponnitted  to  maintain, 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  March,  1801,  is  free  from  all  ambiguity, 
and  open  to  no  just  imputation,  but  guided  from  firet  to  last  by  the 
same  high  senso  of  duty  as  distiBguished  his  whole  career.' — ^vol*  iii, 
pp.  311-313. 

Whether  Pitt  was  rig'ht  or  wrong-,  his  chang^e  of  condoct  WM 
intelligible  enough.  In  February,  1801,  be  bad  to  consider 
w  hirh  was  the  least  evil — that  Addingtori  should  become  Minister, 
or  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  think  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  their  Government.  In  April  the  question  had 
wholly  changed.  The  notorious  illness  of  the  King  had  set  all 
suspicions  t\i  bad  faith  at  rest ;  and  a  change  was  threatened  far 
more  formidable  in  its  results,  and  far  mt>re  irremediable  in  its 
character,  than  the  accession  of  Addington  to  oft  tee.  Tto 
question  which  he  bad  then  to  decide  was,  whether  it  was  better 
that  the  Catholics  should  wait  till  the  King's  death,  or  tliat  the 
King  should  be  driven  mad.  As  the  event  has  proved,  Mngland 
would  have  flourished,  w^iichever  horn  of  the  dilemma  liad  been 
chosen.  At  the  time,  however,  it  had  been  proved  by  experience 
that  the  Catholic  claims  could  have  been  postponed  without 
danger ;  whereas  the  dangers  of  a  Regency  w^ere  untried  and 
unknown.  There  had  been  no  Regency  in  English  liistory 
since  the  Reformati«m.  In  French  history'  the  expcrimojxt  of  a 
Regency  had  been  exliaustively  tried,  but  not  with  results  of 
a  character  to  encourage  imitation.  In  any  case,  w^hatever  the 
expeiiiency  of  the  question  may  have  been,  Mr.  Fitt  will  be  for 
given  by  most  men  for  having  declined  deliberately  to  drive  into 
insanity  an  aged  Sovereign,  whose  confidence  and  intimacy  he  Imd 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  for  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  by  a  short  space  the  relief  of  die 
Catholics  from  a  grievance  that  was  in  a  great  measure  sentimental. 

His  conduct,  ujwn  this  as  upon  most  other  occasions,  appears 
in  the  brightest  light  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  conduct  oi 
Mr.  Fox.  As  long  as  we  compare  it  with  w*hat  might  theoretically 
have  been  done,  or  with  what  we,  judging  after  the  event,  would 
have  been  inclined  to  recommend,  portions  of  it  may  seem  opcm 
to  doubt.  But  when  we  compare  it  with  what  was  actually  done 
by  the  idol  of  a  whole  school  of  statesmen,  we  see  how  higll 
Mr,  Pitt  soared  above  the  highest  ideal  of  Liberal  politieiansl 
Mr.  Pitt  pressed  the  King  while  he  was  in  office,  and  spared  him 
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den  hp  had  left  oflire.  Mr,  Fox  took  precisely  the  opposite 
iirse.  As  lung  as  be  was  in  opposition,  no  words  that  he  could 
ociuld  be  too  strong  in  denouncing  the  religtous  scruples  of 
fcie  King  and  his  supporters.  The  mention  of  the  Coronation  Oath 
ras  one  of  the  most  disgusting  pieces  of  impudence  ami  foUj  he 
seen.  Even  so  late  as  tlie  year  1805,  hp  was  virtuously 
adigiiant  with  Mr.  Pitt  because  no  Catholic  Relief  BUI  liad  been 
Efcommended  from  the  tlironc — ■*'  a  subject  so  important,  that  if 
be  not  speedily  taken  into  our  consideration,  no  honest  man 
in  say  there  is  anything  Uke  stability  and  security  to  that  part 
"of  the  empire.'*  A  year  passed,  and  most  unexpectedly  he  found 
himself  in  office.  Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  minister, 
^■pery  naturally  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  feel  a  difficulty 
^Bespecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Question.  *  None  at  all,'  said 
^^rox;  *1  am  determined  not  to  annoy  my  Sovereign  by  bringing 
^Ht  foi"ward,*  t  The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  exercised  a 
Hfcian^ellous  virtue  in  quickening  the  loyalty  which  had  slum- 
"bered  for  so  many  years. 

Pittas  self-imj>osed  exile  from  office    did  not  last   very  long. 

'erhaps  it  was  that  he  had  been  too  well  used  to  power  to  bear 

see  it  for   long  in  other  and  weaker  hands.     Perhaps  it  was 

bat  he  listened  too  readily  to  the  suggestions  aatl  innuendoes  of 

[lis  political   friends,  who  were  less  tolerant  of  inactivity  even 

lian    himself*      Certiin    it    is    that    his    hearty    support    of  the 

Uldington  Government  grew  beautifully  less  with  each  succeed- 

year.      In  1801  he  was  almost  enthusiastic  in  hb  champion- 

bip  of  the  promoted   Speaker,     In   1802  there  were  only  occa- 

lonal  clouds  between  the   two   former  friends.      In  1803   Pitt 

treated  Addington  with   distance,   refused   him  his  advice,  and 

pointetlly  abstained  from  commending  him   in   Parliament.      In 

1804  he  joined  with  Fox  and  Grenville  to  tlirow  hlni  out.      When 

\ddington   gave   way  in   consecjuence  of  this  combined  attack, 

*itt  attempted  to  bring  his  new  allies  into  office,  and  to  include  In 

is  Cabinet  all  the  existing  Parliamentary  talent  of  the  country. 

Jut  the  King's  aversion  to  Fox  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 

ie  could  not   forgive  either  his  share  in  the  corruption  of  the 

>ince  of  Wales,  or  the  oj^en  support  which  he  had  given  to  the 

lacobins.      Pitt  pressed  it  on  him  with  great  earnestness,  but  the 

king  stood  firm.     As  soon  as  Pitt  saw  that  the  King  would  rather 

fell   back   upon  tiie  Addington  Government  than  assent  to  any 

[>mbination  that  should  include  Fox's  name,  he  gave  way.     Lord 

Jrenville,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  preferred  to  cast  in  his 

:>t  with  the  new  ally  with  whom  he  did  not  agree,  rather  than 
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with  the  old  chief  with  whom  he  did  ;  and  Pitt  was  accord ipg-l 
forced,  in  Lord  Grenville's  wurds»  '  to  eke  out  his  Ministry  wi' 
Roses    and    Dundases.'     With  a  Cabinet   thus   patched    up,  he 
resumed   office,  and  Adilington,  Grenvillc,  and  many  of  the  old 
Whigs  who  had  joined  Pitt  in  1792,  now  rejoined  Fox  in  oppo- 
sition. 

Two  separate  complaints  have  been  urged  against  Pitt  on 
account  of  his  conduct  at  this  juncture — ^ooe  on  l>eha1f  of 
Addington,  the  other  on  behalf  of  Fox.  Addington's  admirers 
have  been  comparatively  rare,  and  therefore  his  grievance  has 
found  few  advocates  to  press  it;  but  if  anyone  was  ill-used  in 
the  transaction,  he  was  certainly  the  man.  He  had  been  enticed 
from  the  dignified  repose  of  the  Speaker's  chair  by  an  assurance 
that  his  acceptance  of  office  alone  stocxl  between  the  Crown  and 
min,  and  by  the  promise  of  Pitt's  cordial  support,  tie  had 
broken  no  pledge,  belied  no  profession,  and  had  not  committed 
any  evident  blunder  upon  which  his  adversaries  could  lay 
their  hands,  lie  wns  a  mediocrity,  it  was  true;  but  he  had 
always  been  a  mediocrity.  What  he  was  in  1801,  that  he  was 
still  in  1804 ;  and  after  having  been  lured  out  of  the  Speakar^s 
chair  to  save  tlie  State  in  the  first  of  these  two  y^irs,  it  seemed 
hard  to  throw  liim  away  like  a  sucked  orange  in  the  second, 
because  it  was  Mr,  Pitt's  good  pleasure  to  return  to  office.  It 
is  true  Mr»  Pitt  had  given  no  promises  of  perpetual  supjiort ; 
but  he  had  promised  his  support  in  very  emphatic  terms.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  his  own  fame  if,  before  he  was  so 
profuse  in  his  professions,  he  had  realized  the  nei!essarv  cons^ 
quences  of  Addington*s  incapacity,  and  liad  recognised  his  own 
inability  to  stand  patiently  by  while  the  government  was 
mismanaged. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  passages  in  Mr.  Pitt's  life  liave 
been  so  angrily  assailed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox*  It  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Fox  to  understand 
even  the  imputed  crime,  without  entering  upon  the  proof  of  it. 
Mr*  Pitt  thought  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  demanded 
a  comprehensive  Ministry.  A  factious  and  powerful  oppou- 
tion  would  have  added  seriously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  coixn^^ 
in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  for  existence ;  and  the  only  way  ot 
avoiding  a  factious  opposition  was  by  buying  up  the  possible 
heads  of  it.  Therefore  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  give  office  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  friends.  Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  sin* 
cerity  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  proposing  this  profitable  bargain  to  the 
King.  Those  doubts,  however,  have  been  generally  given  up. 
If  need  were,  the  correspondence  between  the  Minister  and  the 
King,  which  Lord  Stanhope  publishes,  would  set  ^e  most  obcti* 
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iwte  scepticism  at  rest  But  Pitt*s  wishes  only  weiit  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Hi*  desired  to  purchase  Fox  ;  !»ut  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  price  which  he  was  prepared  to  pay.  He  had  no 
intention,  by  persisting  in  his  demand,  again  to  worry  the  King 
into  insanity.  There  was  the  more  reason  lor  precaution  upon 
this  head,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  King  had  suffered 
a  return  of  the  old  symptoms  of  17^8  and  1801,  To  avert  this 
danger,  Pitt  had  consented  to  ahamlon  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  ; 
and  he  did  not  rate  so  much  more  highly  the  claims  of  Mr,  Fox, 
or  the  value  of  his  goodwill,  as  to  persist  in  his  case  when  he  bad 
yielded  in  theirs.  This  was  no  sodden  impulse.  He  had  dis- 
tinctly explained,  both  to  Fox  and  Grenville,  that  he  should  yield 
to  any  objection  on  the  King*s  part,  before  the  operations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  commenccil  by  which  Addington  was 
tlisplaced.  It  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  the  course  he 
i>ok  was  the  only  course  that  he  could  have  rightly  taken.  What- 
^er  tlie  advantages  may  have  been  of  Fox's  presence  in  the 
jovernment,  or  rather  of  his  absence  from  the  Opposition  bench, 
no  one  can  seriously  maintain  that  they  outweighed  the  dangers 
of  a  Regency  crisis  in  the  lace  of  a  foreign  invasion.  And  the 
obvious  course  for  every  genuine  patriot,  under  the  grave  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  wouhl  have  been  to  join  together  to  make  the 
strongest  Ministry  that  the  King  would  be  content  to  accept. 
But  Lord  Grenviile,  by  some  mysterious  process  of  reasoning  or 
of  temjier,  contrived  to  persuade  himself  and  his  friends  that  the 
best  way  of  remedying  Fox's  exclusion  by  the  King  was  for  them 
all  to  exclude  themselves.  Accordingly  he  flew  into  furious 
opposition;  and  to  mark  his  disapproval  of  Pitt's  concession  to 
King  in  1804,  he  changed  his  party  alUigether,  and  for  fifteen 
Ijears  acted  with  men  of  whose  pacific  p<»licy  abroad  and  reform* 
ling  policy  at  home  he  equally  disapproved,  It  has  been  said  by 
Lord  Macaulay  that  if  Pitt  had  persisted,  the  King  would  have 
given  way,  as  he  gave  way  two  years  later,  before  *the  immu- 
table resolution  of  Lord  Grenviile.'  The  reply  is  very  simple. 
The  circumstances  of  1806  were  m»t  the  circumstances  of  1804. 
The  King  was  not  recovering  from  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  the  army  of 
Boulogne  was  not  threatening  the  English  coast ;  and  consequently 
Lord  Grenviile  could  press  his  demands  with  safety.  On  the 
other  hand,  Addington  was  no  longer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore,  in  default  of  any  other  leader  to  whom  he  could 
have  had  recourse,  the  King  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. But  the  haste  with  which  he  rid  himself  of  his 
*  immutably  resolved  '  Minister,  on  the  very  first  opportunity  that 
offered,  showed  how  keenly  he  felt  the  humiliation  to  which  he 
hskd  been  mode  to  stoop.     In  1S04  ;  it  would  have  driven  him 
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inad  ;  or  if  it  had   not  driven  liim  mad,  it  wmild  have  irritai 
him   IqIo  returnuig   to  Addington  a^ain.      It  is  diffiruU   to  sa 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives would  have  been  the  most  disastrous  fur  the  country. 

Ill  any  case  a  lukewarm  entliusiasm  for  Fox  can  hardly  be 
impute<l  to  Pitt  as  an  unpardonable  sin.  Pitt  can  hardly  ha^ 
been  i^^iomnt  of  the  bitter  and  relentless  hatred  with  whicl 
Fox  continued  to  regard  him.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  Pitt,  in  which  we  know  from  Fox's  letters  that  he 
indulged  in  private  intercourse,  can  have  remained  wlioHy  un- 
known to  the  object  of  it.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whetlier  Fox 
could  have  heartily  worked  with  a  man  whom^  at  the  time,  hr. 
was  designating  in  his  correspondence  as  a  'mean,  knv  1 

d(jg/   *a   mean   rascal.'      It   is   certain   that    by   such   a    ^  n 

Pitt  nuist  have  foregone  the  allegiance  of  many  of  the  stanchest 
members  of  his  party,  who  looked  upon  such  an  alliance  as 
'nothing  less  than  execrable.*  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Fox  coiJd  have  been,  under  any  circumstances,  a  useful  ins tt la- 
ment in  carrying  on  a  war  which  for  ten  years  he  had  opp>Ht:^i 
witli  such  unmeasured  vehemence.  The  man  who  could  write  U» 
his  j>o!itical  friend,  *The  truth  is,  I  am  gone  something  further 
in  hate  to  the  English  Government  than  you  and  the  rest  of  my 
friends  are,  and  certainly  further  than  can  with  pruden€5e  lie 
avowed :  the  triumph  of  the  French  Government  over  the 
English  does  in  fact  afford  me  a  degi*ee  of  pleasure  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  disguise/  was  not  exactly  the  man  to  conduct « 
French  war  with  vigtjur  and  success.* 

But  the  blames  and  the  reg7*ets  of  historians  upon  this  point 
appear  to  be  very  vain.  If  Pitt  bad  been  ever  so  resolute,  m 
George  III.  ever  so  yielding,  it  seems  that  Fox  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  take  office  in  any  Government  of  which  Pitt  was 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  needless  to  argue  that,  considering  the 
temper  which  then  prevailed  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  existing 
necessities  of  the  empire,  any  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
absurd-  Lord  Stanhope  suggests  that  the  offer  of  the  Foreigtt^J 
Secretaryship  to  Fox,  even  if  it  had  been  refused,  would  have  beod^f 
of  advantage  to  Pitt,  in  that  it  would  have  released  Lortl  Grei>* 
ville  from  his  engagements,  and  liave  enabled  him  to  join 
the  Ministry,  It  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Lord  Grwi* 
ville's  difliculties,  which  were  difficulties  of  mere  temper,  wouM 
have  been  smoothed  by  ao  technical  an  excuse.  If  his  p«itty 
allegiance  was  in  question,  it  was  due  to  Pitt,  whom  he  hud 
terved  for  eighteen  years,  and  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  political 
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importance  iwas  due.  If  his  opinions  had  bren  in  question,  they 
assuredly  shoukl  not  have  inclined  him  towards  Frix-  Tbe  *  co- 
operation,' as  it  was  delicately  called,  of  tbe  most  extreme  advo- 
cate of  war  and  the  most  extreme  advocate  of  peace  could  not 
have  rested  on  any  coog'emalitv  of  opinion.  But  as  his  sole 
motive  appears  to  have  been  his  desire  to  humiliate  the  Kin^,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  appeased  bj  anything^ 
'  tort  of  an  agreement  to  Mr.  Fox's  utmost  demands.  His  per- 
stence  should  not,  however,  be  too  hard  It  censured,  for  it  was 
fraught  with  advantage  to  his  country.  If  he  had  joined  Pitt, 
must^  upon  F*itt*s  death,  have  become  the  leader  of  I^itt's  sue- 
essors*  He  would  have  enjoyed  the  chief  share  of  the  influence 
i^liich  Pitt*s  great  ascendancy  secured  to  the  statesmen  who 
claimed  to  inherit  his  traditions.  In  .that  case  it  would  have 
fallen  to  him  to  shape  the  policy  under  which  the  war  was  to  be 
Brminated,and  the  foundations  of  the  peace  that  ftiUowed  it  were 
be  laid.  He  would,  in  short,  have  taken  the  lead  which  fell 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  his  default.  In  such  transactions  his 
unreasoning  obstinacy,  and  incapacity  for  the  management  of 
~  lien,  would  have  poorly  replaced  L*ord  Castlereagh *s  cool,  self- 
strained  sagacity. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  these  petty  penonal  details  tiiat  Pitt's 
conduct  during:  this  €x>ncluding  portion  o{  his  career  has  been 
airaignetl.  The  whole  policy  of  his  administration,  the  whole 
of  his  system  of  defence  against  the  enemies  at  home  and  abroad 
by  which  England  was  beset,  have  been  assailed  with  great 
vehemence  by  the  Whig  writers  of  later  times.  Those  who 
assailed  him  during  his  lifetime  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  phases  of  his  career.  They  did  not  pretend 
to  discern  any  difierence  between  his  principles  of  action  bf*fore 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France,  Fox  and  Grey 
found  it  all  consistent,  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  all  bad  ; 
but  the  writers  who  profess  to  have  iidierited  their  princijdes, 
and  have  accepted  the  obligation  of  their  defence,  are  precluded 
from  these  easy  tactics.  Lord  Macau  la}*  and  Lord  Russell  cannot 
echo  the  invectives  of  Fox  and  Grey  against  Pitt's  financial 
id  commercial  policy,  because  that  policy  rests  on  principles 
Tvhich  the  Whig  party  have  since  been  driven  to  adopt ;  neithcPr 
can  they  indorse  the  condemnation  with  which  Pitt's  successive 
measures  of  uniting  Ireland  to  England  were  received  by  the 
Whig  orators  of  that  day,  for  they  have  themselves  upheld  the 
Union  against  O^ConnelL  But  they  do  not  on  that  account 
abandon  Fox  and  Grey.  They  pass  these  errors  gently  over, 
aud  content  themselves  with  remarks  upon  Fuxs  genial  character 
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But  there  is  a  portion  of  Pitt*s  career 
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and  Grey*»  early  promise. 

in  regard  to  which  their  hands  are  freer,  Mr,  Pitt's  mode  of 
confronting  the  sudden  perils  with  which  the  French  Revolution 
menaced  both  England  and  Europe  is  of  necessity  more  open  to 
criticism  than  any  other  portion  of  his  policy.  The  dangers 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  meet  were  in  their  nature  novel  and 
exceptional,  ami  the  remedies  they  required  must  needs  h- 
■  exceptional  too.  The  mode  in  which  domestic  sedition  is  tu  ho 
repressed  or  foreign  attack  averted  involves  no  principle,  and 
theref<ire  cannot  expose  those  who  censure  it  to  any  charge  of 
inconsistency.  Recent  Whig  historians,  therefore,  have  taken  « 
l<ouTse  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  taken  by  the  majoritj 
of  Whig  j>artisans  at  the  time.  Tliose  who  followed  Fox  when 
he  was  alive  upheld  him  while  he  resisted  Pitt's  policy  during^ 
peace,  and  renounced  him  when  he  inveighed  against  Pilt't 
policy  during  the  war.  Those  who  have  canonized  Fox  since 
I  tis  death  cannot  follow  him  in  his  censures  of  the  French  treaty 
or  tlie  Irish  Trade  Resolutions ;  but  they  make  up  for  their 
desertion  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  reproduce  his  dcnuucia* 
tions  of  Pittas  repression  of  Jacobinism  at  home  and  his  resist- 
ance to  French  aggression  aljroad. 

The  first  part  of  the  charge— that  of  nndue  severity  to  the 
Jacobins  at  home — has  been  repeated  frequently  enough  ;  but  of 
recent  years  it  has  been  renew^ed  with  a  rather  gentler  emphasis 
and  In  a  less  confident  tone.  The  sacred  right  of  insurrection 
has  lost  many  of  its  most  devoted  admirers  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  the  ^evf^  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  year^ 
Lord  Russell  himself  passes  over  the  question  of  domettir 
sedition  with  a  gentle  hand.  Possibly  he  did  not  feel,  after  the 
experience  of  the  year  1848,  that  he  could  denounce  *  Gagging 
BiIIb  '  and  State  Prosecutions  with  the  unhesitating  fervour  that 
wouhl  be  looked  for  in  the  panegyrist  of  Mr,  Fox,  For  a  hearty 
iind  vigorous  reiteration  of  Fox's  attacks  upon  this  point  we  must 
look  to  Lord  Macau  lay,  who  was  less  fettered  by  the  entangle* 
raents  of  oflice.  The  accusation  which  that  eloquent  writer  has 
recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works,  charges  the  Minister  *  with 
harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with  Alien  Bills  and  Gagg^tng 
Bills,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted  upon  some  political 
agitators^  with  unjustifiable  prtjsecutions  instituted  against  others/ 
This  is  a  strange  hotchpotch  ui  charges !  When  he  wrote  this 
sentence  Lord  Macaulay  must  have  been  under  a  momentary 
delusion  tliat  he  was  describing  the  guilt  of  some  Turkish  Vixicf, 
not  that  of  an  English  Minister.  England  was  not  governed  by 
a  despotism  even  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Ministers  did  not 
prouounce  the  sentences,  if  they  were  *'  cruel : '  nor  had  they^ — 
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at  least  in  tne  cases  of  treason  to  which  Lord   Mftcaulay  seems 

to  allude— the  power  of  instituting  *  unjustifiable  prosecutions* 
at  their  own  discretion.  If  such  things  took  place,  they  were  the 
fault  of  the  judges  and  grand  juries,  who  are  provided  by  the 
Jaw  for  the  special  purpose  of  guarding  against  them.  Mr.  Pitt 
had  no  more  power  over  these  authorities  than  he  had  over  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  No  doubt  many  violent  things  were  said 
and  done ;  but  they  were  not  said  or  done  by  Pitt  The  carnage 
practised  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Paris  had  filled  all  classes 
I  with  a  horror  which  occasionally  extended  itself  to  the  judicial 
authorities,  and  hurried  them  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity  and 
I  prudence.  But  there  is  no  pretence  of  justice  in  selecting  Pitt, 
^Bvho  was  neither  a  magistrate  nor  a  juryman,  to  be  the  scapegoat 
^Bbi  whose  back  all  the  sins  of  all  the  magistrates  and  jurymen 
^     in  the  country  should  be  laid.    Lord  Stanhope  very  justly  says: — 

'I  do  not  conceive  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt  involved  in  every  act  of 
©very  magistrate  and  every  judge.  I  do  not  think  it  bound  up  with 
all  the  judicial  dcciaione  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough.  In 
eeyeial  cases,  then,  which  the  advorsaries  of  this  Goyemment  have  held 
forth  and  selected  out  of  many,  I  do  not  deny,  and,  on  the  contrary, 

I  intend  to  show,  that  the  zeal  of  some  mou,  and  the  fears  of  others, 
transported  them  beyond  the  boimds  of  right.     But  that  Is  not  the 

L     point  which  Lord  Macaulay  puts/ 

^K  In  truth  the  responsibility  of  instituting  prosecutions  can  only 
^attach  to  an  English  Minister  in  a  very  limited  degree.  If  he  is 
advised  that  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  has  been  coramittetl  and 
can  be  proved,  he  has  scarcely  any  choice  but  to  order  a  pro- 
secution. His  responsibility,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  any  evil  resulted  from  his  neglect,  would  be  very 
deep  indeed.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  moment  the  order 
has  issued  from  his  lips,  his  responsibility  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 
There  may  be  a  show  of  reastm,  though  a  very  slight  one,  in 
charging  upon  him  *  unjustifiable  prosecutions,'  if  such  there 
w^ere.  But  it  would  foe  as  reasonable  to  blame  Julius  Capsar  as 
Mn  Pitt  for  the  *  cruel  punishments'  which  the  Judges  in  their 
discretion  may  have  thought  fit  to  inflict.  He  might  as  well  be 
held  responsible  for  Lord  Kenyon*s  fury  against  the  forestallers 
of  corn. 

He  was  undoubtedly  answemble,  however,  for  the  repressive 
measures  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass.  He  procured  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
on  several  occasions ;  he  prohibited  secret  societies ;  he  assumeil 
a  control  over  the  immigration  of  aliens  ;  and  he  placed  both 
printers  and  lecturers  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  licences 
from  justices  of  the  peace.     There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were 

curtail  ments 
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curtailments  of  the  libertj  that  had  for  many  years  bern 
enjoyed  in  these  islands^  There  is  no  tloubt  that  they  wt-ri' 
foreign  to  the  system  of  government  wliich  Pitt  had  hithert/» 
pursued*  The  question  is,  whetber  they  were  justified  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  suddenly  foand  himself;  or  whether 
they  were  a  feeble  concession  to  the  clamour  of  the  frightened 
country-gentlemen.  ^ 

It  seems  almost  a  hopeless  controversy  to  decide.  Tbife 
are  no  data,  no  fixed  principles  on  w^hich  to  reason.  No  one 
df .spates  that  attempts  at  insurrection  justify  a  proportioitate 
coercion.  No  one  disputes  that  the  coercion  may  be  dlspro* 
l)ortioned,  and  may  degenerate  into  causeless  tyranny.  But 
between  those  two  limits  all  is  indefinite  and  vague.  Tliere  i* 
no  standard  by  which  the  measure  of  coercion  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  measure  of  sedition.  To  say  that  the  coercion  must  he  no 
greater  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  is  merely  to  shroud 
the  flifRculty  in  verbiage.  It  is  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  whether, 
if  ^fr,  Pitt  had  abstained  from  coercive  measures,  the  *  liquid 
fire  of  Jacobinical  principles  '  would  or  would  not  have  desolated 
England,  There  are  no  means  available  to  us,  as  there  fr«r 
none  to  him,  of  solving  snch  a  problem.  His  condemnation  or 
acquittal  must  be  decided  by  other  tests  than  that  of  hypcithetical 
prophecy.  If  we  wish  to  determine  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
go  beyond  the  urgency  of  the  case,  our  only  course  is  to  compare 
his  proceedings  with  those  of  other  governments  in  other  lands 
or  tim^es.  It  is  impossible  to  institute  an  exact  cx)m{>arison« 
because  no  two  historical  situations  are  exactly  parallel.  But 
still  we  have  seen  enough  of  revolution  during  the  last  seventj 
years,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  those  goveniments  have  met  il 
who  have  met  it  the  most  successfully,  to  be  able  to  form  at  laast 
a  relative  estimate  of  the  emergency  which  Mr,  Pitt  bad  10 
confront  We  have  every  ground  for  believing  tliat  the  urgency 
of  the  danger  was  very  great.  We  know  that  he  entertained 
that  conviction  himself.  He  expressed  the  opinion  in  private  tu 
Wilbcrforce,  when  he  could  have  had  no  motive  for  exaggemting 
bis  fears,  that  if  he  were  to  resign,  his  head  would  1m?  off  in  six 
months.  Had  it  stood  alone,  this  expression  of  opinion  shfiold 
have  counted  for  a  great  deal.  Pitt's  courage  was  high,  and  his 
information  was  at  least  better  than  that  of  any  other  living  man. 
But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  Two  Serret  Committees  in  17i*4 
and  1799,  chosen  on  each  occasion  by  ballot,  after  inv  ,: 

the  evidence  which  the  Government  had  to  lay  before  t  ^  a\ 
composed  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  men  of  the  day,  reported  tliat 
the  ramifications  of  conspiracy  were  very  extensive,  and  that  tlw? 
danger  of  revolt  was  imminent.     And  it  is  to  be  remembered 

that 
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tliat  these  reports  are  the  best  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits  us  to  obtain.  Conspiracies  do  not  publish  their 
proceedings  fixMn  day  to  day^  and  unsuccessful  conspiracies,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  composed  of  illiterate  men,  leave  no  record 
behind  them.  It  is  easy  for  Lord  Russell  *  to  assert*  that  one  of 
these  societies  only  consisted  of  the  frequenters  of  some  thirty 
low  taverns.  It  is  easy  for  Lord  Macaulay  to  lay  down  with 
indefinite  confidence  that  '  the  Reformers  never  dreamt  of  sub- 
verting Government  by  physical  force.'  They  have  no  means 
of  information  that  can  justify  them  in  traversing  the  aver- 
ments of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Committees.  The  observations 
of  diis  or  that  unofficial  man  are  absolutely  valueless  compared 
with  the  intelligence  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect,  and  that  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  sealed 
papers  that  were  laid  before  the  Secret  Committees.  What 
those  papers  contained  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  divulge. 
Some  things  indeed  were  matters  of  notoriety.  No  one  was 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  treasonable  societies,  •  of  their 
correspondence  with  the  French  Convention,  or  of  their  Jaco- 
binical doctrines  and  aspirations.  It  was  known  that  both  French 
and  Irish  agents  were  extensively  employed,  and  that  French 
money  was  lavishly  spent  to  propagate  revolutionary  opinions. 
There  was  no  need  for  concealing  the  fact  that  the  societies 
tad  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  naval  mutinies,  or  that  they 
had  been  largely  tampering  with  the  soldiers,  or  that  formidable 
risings  in  London  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  rebellion  which 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  contrived.  But  upon  the 
details  of  the  schemes  of  these  societies,  and  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  extensive  power,  the  Committees  and  the  Government  were 
necessarily  silent  Mr.  Fox  spoke  entirely  at  his  ease  when  he 
challenged  the  Government  to  produce  their  evidence  of  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  which  they  professed  to  fear.  He  knew 
that  the  disclosure  for  which  he  called  was  an  impossibility.  It 
would  have  discredited  and  jeopardized  every  spy  whom  the 
Government  were  employing.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  reason  or 
to  act  as  though  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  that  has  not  suc- 
ceeded were  necessarily  susceptible  of  public  proof.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  those  to  whom  the  investigation  has  been  entrusted 
is  the  only  evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  The 
statements,  moreover,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  government  with  respect  to 
conspiracies  deserve  especial  credit,  for  they  had  one  great  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  their  acquaintance  with  this  particular  subject- 
matter  to  the  world.     The  success  with  which  they  tracked  and 
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foiled  the  conspiracy  in  IrelaneJ,  which  commanded  so  large  a 
share  of  popular  support,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  accuracy 
of  their  secret  information.  Lord  Auckland's  reports  from  the 
Hag^ue  show  that  the  apprehensions  which  they  entertained  were 
not  confined  to  the  English  Government : — 

'  It  is  known  that  inimeuBo  sums  h&ve  heen  diBtribnted  in  Engl 
by  order  of  the  Conseil  Execuiif  to  make  an  insurrection  in  difEie 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  kst  week  of  November,  or  in  the 
week  of  this  month.     And  tho  villains  were  bo  confident  of 
that  thoy  anticipated  it  in  Paris,  and  I  have  accord inglif  seen  Parti 
hulleiins  and  Ir tiers  with  all  the  d^taiU  of  a  revolt  in  Westminuter,  similar 
to  many  of  the  horrid   sconea  in  Paris/ — Lord  Auckland  to  Sir  M, 
Eden,  Dec.  7,  1792. 

Surely  this  intelligence  might  be  held  to  justify  an  Alien  Bill ! 
The  Dutch  diplomatic  despatches  of  the  time  contain  abundant 
evidence  that  the  proofs  and  details  of  a  plan  for  seizing  the 
Tower  and  effecting  a  revolution  were  in  Mr,  Pitt*s  bands,* 
We  have,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fox 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  insurrection ;  and  on  the  other  side 
the  assertion  of  the  Ministers  and  the  Secret  Committees,  that 
the  danger  was  very  great.  We  know  that  the  Ministers  and  the 
Committees  had  before  them  evidence  to  which  they  at  leail 
prolciised  to  attach  great  weight ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Fox  professetl  to  have  any  evidence  at  all.  We  have  no  choice, 
then,  but  to  trust  those  who  spoke  from  information  to  which  wc 
have  not  access,  in  preference  to  those  who  avowedly  spoke  from 
no  information  whatsoever.  It  must  be  taken  as  an  histciHcal 
fact,  that  a  formidable  conspiracy  did  exist;  that  large  numbi^rs 
of  the  lower  classes,  especially  those  of  Irish  race,  were  tainted 
with  Jacobin  doctrines,  and  inspired  with  Jacobin  hopes ;  and 
that  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  to  bring  about  a  bloody 
revolution,  such  as  that  which  was  raging  in  France,  Unde^^J 
iuch  circumstances,  were  Mr.  Pittas  measures  too  severe?  DidPld 
he  overstep  the  precautions  to  which  other  governments  in  the 
presence  of  similar  dangers  have  had  recourse  ?  It  is  needless  to 
refer  to  the  examples  that  have  been  furnished  by  Germany  or 
France.  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Pitt*s  coercion  was  a  mere 
pastime  comparetl  with  the  measures  which  in  those  countries  have 
been  again  and  again  thought  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society.  Such  examples  will  proljably  be  repudiated,  as  inap- 
plicable to  the  English  p<N.>ple.  Fortunately  we  have  another 
standard  of  romimrison,  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken, 
The  United  States  cannot   be  accused  of  monarchical  lean! 
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or  of  following  old-world  traditions.     The  right  of  insurrection 
has  been  as  strongly  upheld  there  as  it  ever  has  been»  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be,   in  any  other    civilised    community.     In   no  other 
country  have  the  claims  of  the  executive  upon  the  obedience  of 
its  subjects  been  so    lig-htly  rated.     They    have   recently  been 
plunged  into  difficulties  such  as  those  to  which  in  the  course  of 
the  last  seventy  years  al!  European   nations  have  been  exp<ised» 
It  will  be  instructive  to  inquire  how  they  have  met  their  troubleSii 
We  shall  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  Mr.  Pittas  tyrannicaM 
excesses  by  studying  the  conduct  of  a  state  founded  upon  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  embodying  the  rights  of  insurrec-l 
tion  in  its  constitution.      What  is  the  teaching  of  their  example  T 
The  cases  are  not  dissimilar.      New  England  is  as  loyal  to  thel 
Unicm  as  England  was  to  its  Sovereign,    The  Confederates  are  as' 

cious  as  the  French  were  to  propagate  rebellious  sentiments 
itnong  their  Northern  neighbours.  The  Northern  States  are 
threatened  as  England  was  by  treason  in  their  midst,  though  uf 
the  loyalty  af  the  mass  of  the  population  in  both  cases  t!iere  can 
be  no  doubt.  How  has  the  model  Republic  behaved  under  the 
trial  ?  Has  she  rigidly  upheld  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  whicll 
Pitt  has  been  so  much  blamed  for  suspending  ?  Has  she  jealouslj 
preserved  the  liberty  of  tlie  press  with  which  Pitt  sacrilegiousljrl 
tampered?  It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  United  States  if  thej? 
had  retained  one-tenth  jmrt  of  the  prartical  liberties  which  England 
enjoyed  under  the  '' harsh  laws,  harshly  executed,'  of  Mr,  Pitt,  The 
repressive  vigour  of  the  '  land  of  the  free*  has  thrown  Mr.  Pitt's 
recedents  far  into  the  shade.     The  fear  of  retaliation,  on  the  part 

a  powerful  rebellion,  has  deterred  Mr,  Lincoln*s  Government 
hitherto  from  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  it  has  been 
often  threatened  ;  but  the  menace  of  reprisals  has  prevented  the 
threat  from  being  tarried  into  execution.  But,  short  of  this  exfiu 
trcme,  no  restriction  upon  iVeedoni  has  been  thought  to<j  severe! 
that  should  facilitate  the  operations  and  increase  the  security 
the  executive.  Humlre<ls  have  been  cast  into  filthy  dungeons, 
without  cause  assigned  or  trial  allowed.  The  post-office  has 
been  used  without  scruple  as  an  engine  for  repressing  the  free 
expressitju  of  opinion,  cither  in  private  letters  or  in  public  jour* 
nals.  VV<jmen  have  Ix^n  inearcerated  for  wearing  seditious 
colours;  judges  have  been  imprisoned  for  executing  the  law; 
members  of  the  legislature  have  been  seizetl  under  the  suspicion 
that  they  intended  to  give  voles  opjKised  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government ;  military  officers  have  presided  over  the  polling* 
booths,  and  liave  systematically  and  avowedly  excluded  the  vote 
that  were  hostile  tti  the  party  of  tlieir  chiefs.  This  is  the  pattern 
meth(x]  of  ilealing  with  conspirators  that  has  been  set  up  for  the 
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imitation  of  the  world  hy  the  Model  Repablic.  If  Mr,  Pttt 
clivtT|^c*d  at  all  from  the  usual  practice  of  governments  beftwt* 
and  after  his  own  time,  in  dealing  with  insurrection,  it  was  on 
the  side  of  leniency,  and  not  on  the  side  of  harsIiiM?&s.  !£»  then, 
with  Lord  IMacaulay  we  condemn  him  for  his  measares  of  re- 
pression, we  condemn  with  him  the  universal  policy  of  all  govwTH 
jnents,  republican  as  well  as  monarchicnh  To  have  depaited 
from  this  universal  tradition  would  have  been  to  stake  the  exist- 
ence of  England  upon  a  novel  experiment,  a  sentimental  trust  in 
the  virtues  of  conspirators,  to  whicrh  their  lanjeruage  and  eooflttct 
gave  no  encouragement,  and  which  no  previous  govemsftefit  hmi 
ever  entertained. 

"¥  We  were  wTong.  There  was  one  Government  that  hud  enler- 
tained  that  trust,  and  had  acted  upon  it :  there  WM  one  precffdfPt 
for  the  neglect  of  repressive  measures  in  the  face  of  a  WMlc>^spffftd 
ronspiracy :  there  was  one  example  of  that  tender  confideiire  in 
the  moderation  of  the  people,  which  even  the  democratic  govern- 
Kient  of  America  is  too  cynical  to  feel ;  but  it  was  an  example 
that  acted  rather  as  a  l^earon  than  as  a  guide.  Those  who  judge 
Pitt's  domestic  policy  during  tlie  revolutionary  wan,  should 
never  forget  that  he  was  fresh  from  a  spectacle  whic4i  would  have 
disposed  to  far  harsher  measures  a  mind  less  balanced  and  le« 
humane  than  his.  He  had  seen  the  gentler  policy  tried  out :  he  had 
heard  the  flattering  promises  and  roseate  dreams  that  accompmuird 
its  commencement :  he  had  watched  the  fearful  tragedies 
marked  its  close.  We  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  period  i 
the  French  Revolution,  and  have  witnessed  many  a  revolution 
»ince,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  depth  of  the  horror  with 
which  it  impressed  the  generation  before  whose  eyes  its  deeds  of 
blood  were  perpetrated.  Such  things  were  then  new  to  En^^^^ 
men*  Thej  were  not  then  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  mitra 
and  notfades^  and  prison  massacres,  and  the  never-resting  guill*j- 
tine.  They  were  almost  stunned  with  the  horrors  amid  which 
the  new  democracy  was  making  its  entry  into  the  old  world — 
almost  maddened  when  they  found  that  there  were  any  among 
themselves  who  were  ready  to  make  of  England  the  pandaemc^ 
nium  into  which  Liberal  theories  had  already  metamorphosed 
France.  They  were  ready  to  welcome  every  policy  that  would 
rescue  them  from  such  a  fate.  Why  trust  to  old  remedies?  The 
very  terror  of  the  new  state  of  things  was  its  utter  novelty.  The 
rapidity,  the  contagiousness,  the  appalling  results  of  the  disease, 
were  new  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  It  was  madness  to  be 
content  with  the  slow  and  feeble  treatment  of  a  statecraft  that  w«» 
antiquated.  If  any  fact  was  clear  amid  the  bc%^  '  "  '  confusion 
of  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  that  the  gentl  ne  conoe^ 
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Aon%  the  morbid  tenderness  of  Louis  XVI,  had  only  tended  to  pre- 
cipitaU;  his  own  a*nd  his  people's  doom,  and  ag^jg^ravate  the  ferocity 
of  those  whom  he  tried  bj  kindness  to  disarm.  It  was  a  lesson 
against  over-conciliatory  government,  which  a  whole  gfencration 
of  statesmen  were  not  likely  to  forget.  It  wiis  natural  enough 
that  the  mariner  should  occupy  himself  chiefly  with  avoiding^  the 
reefs  upon  which  his  consort  had  just  foundered  before  his  eyes. 
It  was  equaUy  intelligible  that  the  statesman  to  whom  the  des- 
tinies of  England  were  entrusted  should  think  more  of  the  dangers 
al  AimrGliy  and  mob-rule  than  of  any  other  dangers ;  and  should 
bftiFe  preferred  to  err,  if  he  erred  at  all,  on  the  side  of  excessive 
precaution.  But^  in  truth,  the  very  facts  which  wore  calculated 
lo  magnify  the  danger  to  his  eyes  were  calculaded  to  onlismce  it 
in  reality.  The  presence  of  the  Frettch  Revolution  seemed 
entirely  to  have  changed  the  natures  with  which  statesmen  had 
to  dcaU  Men  were  not  in  those  days  to  be  measured  by  ordinary 
standards,  nor  their  acts  calculated  by  any  ordinary  computation. 
The  reasoning  which  in  other  times  had  hel<d  them  seemed 
empty  verbiage  now.  They  had  forgotten  the  emotions  which 
had  ^oimed  '  die  cheap  defence  '  of  order.  The  moral  epidemic 
tshat  was  in  the  air  distorted  their  intellects,  and  made  all  their 
better  feelings  the  ministers  of  crime.  In  the  presence  of  the 
paroxysms  of  anarchical  frenzy  which  were  racking  the  nations 
of  Europe,  it  would  have  been  mere  fool-hardiness  to  have  relied 
upon  the  restraints  which  had  l>ecn  ample  in  calmer  times. 

Pitt's  foreign  policy,  during  this  eventful  period,  has  been 
impugned,  if  pissible,  even  more  vehemently  than  his  domestic 
measures*  it  has  been  assailed  upon  the  most  opposite  grounds. 
He  has  been  blamed  because  his  war  against  France  was  a  Tory 
crusade,  and  because  it  was  not  a  Tory  cnisaile ;  because  he 
considered  the  interests  of  the  French  Royal  Family  too  much, 
and  because  he  considered  them  too  little  ;  because  he  neglecteil 
the  balance  of  power  by  permitting  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
and  becaiiie  ks  upheld  the  balance  of  power  by  arresting  the 
dismembemiiiiit  of  Austria^  Perhaps  it  wotild  be  safe  to  leave 
tbeee  conflicting  foroes  to  neutralise  «!ach  other.  When  Davie 
Deans  pronounced  Reuben  Butler  s  grat^e  to  be  too  short,  and  the 
Captain  of  Knockd under  pronounced  it  to  be  too  long,  his  discem- 
itig  biographer  justly  concludes  that  it  was  of  precisely  the  right 
kngth.  It  might  be  fair  to  argue  on  similar  principles  that  Pitt 
muat  have  exactly  hit  the  golden  mean  in  a  policy  which  could 
provoke  such  coutrtidictory  denunciations.  But  as  the  two  dis- 
tiugui shell  Whig  critics  whtira  we  have  named  have  recently 
re]>roduced  (between  them)  the  whole  of  this  motley  catalogue  of 
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accusations,  it  may  l>e  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
exact  natme  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Pitt  w^ent  to  war 
with  France,  and  the  real  extent  to  which  that  war  was  a  success. 
The  eultus  of  Fox  exacts  considerable  sacrifices  from  its  votaries ; 
and  Ln  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  charj^e  of  unexampled  fac- 
tiousness in  the  impetliments  which  he  attempted  to  offer  to  the 
Government  at  moments  of  the  utm<;st  danger,  they  are  com5>enetJ 
to  subject  the  events  of  history  to  a  little  g-entle  violence. 

The  accusation  that  Pitt  undertook  a  crusade  against  demo- 
cratic principles  in  France,  which  has  l>een  reproduced  so  often 
by  Liljeral  writers,  and  to  which  Lord  Russell  gives  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  is  another  curious  instance  of  the  tendency  to  centre 
upon  the  prominent  man  of  a  generation  all  the  faults  and  follies 
with  which  that  generation  can  be  i  harg^ed.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  in  that  generation  there  were  very  many  eminent  men  whii 
wished  for  war,  and  wished  to  make  it  a  war  of  principles. 
Pundas,  Burke,  the  King  himself,  belonged  to  this  number; 
and  they  had  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  and  country -gentlemen 
at  their  back.  It  is  no  new  thing  that,  among  the  mass  of  men  who 
act  with  no  responsibility  and  little  knowledge,  passion  should 
be  more  powerful  than  reason  ;  or  that  the  same  error  should,  in 
exciting  times,  extend  to  others  whose  high  position  shuts  them 
out  from  the  same  excuse.  And  if  ever  it  could  be  justifiable  tu 
wage  war  for  the  gratification  of  mere  feeling,  the  excuse  might 
be  claimed  for  a  war  against  the  fiends  who  ruled  in  Paris  at 
the  beginning  of  171)3*  But  whatever  the  blameworthiness  of 
those  may  have  been  who  did  wish  to  preach  an  A nti- Jacobin 
crusade,  it  can  in  no  way  atTect  anyb<xly  but  themselves.  These 
feelings  found  no  place  in  the  calmer  mind  of  Pitt,  nor  did  he 
sufler  his  own  fixed  course  to  be  swayed  by  the  passionate 
lim  pulses  of  others.  Lord  Macau  lay's  assertion,  that  he  was 
"burried  into  the  war  against  his  own  better  judgment,  Lonl 
lHusselFs  assertion,  that  he  declared  a  political  crusade  against 
I  the  Jacobins,  are  accusations  which  it  is  impossible  to  prove 
^from  the  history  as  it  actually  occurred.  The  crusade  was  all 
on  tlie  other  side.  So  accurate  a  copy  of  the  wolfs  reproaches 
against  the  Iamb  is  not  often  to  be  met. 

In  the  spring  of  1702  Pitt,  as  is  wett  known,  neither  wished 
nor  looked  for  war.  He  gave  tlie  best  pledge  of  his  pacific 
views  and  hopes  by  repealing  taxes  and  reducing  establish* 
ments.  Neither  the  declaratit>n  of  war  made  by  the  Assem- 
bly against  Austria,  in  the  month  of  April,  nor  the  Duko  of 
iBrunswick  s  invasion  which  followed  it,  nor  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  Russia  and  Prussia,  tempted  him  to  compromise  in  the 
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igntest  fiegree  the  neutral  position  lie  had  taken  up.  As  long 
as  English  interests  were  untouched,  he  pursued  the  wise  ikjIicv 
I  oi  non-intervention.  But  En«:Hsh  interests  could  not  remain  un- 
L^^uched  very  long.  The  first  onset  of  the  French,  as  soon  as  the 
^Bpuke  of  Brunswick  had  been  driven  Wck,  was  naturally  directed 
^He  the  frontier  of  Flanders,  which  was  Austria's  weakest  point, 
^^Belgium  was  soon  overrun.  The  antiquated  military  system  of 
Austria  was  no  match  for  the  youthful  energy  of  the  Revolutionary 
strategy.  The  victory  of  Jeniappes  carried  Dumouriez  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Scheldt  \  and  the  Revolutionary  Government  intimated 
their  intention  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  armed 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  investing  Antwerp.  At  this  point  it 
became  impossible  for  England  to  continue  to  look  on  in  silence. 
Tlie  closing  of  the  Scheldt  was  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  Holland  ; 
and  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to  interfere  on  her  behalf,  if  her 
rights  were  assailed.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  where  this 
aggression  upon  neutral  rights  concerned  us.  England  has 
ever  watched  the  Scheldt  with  an  especial  jealousy.  It  has 
always  been  one  of  tlie  cardinal  maxims  of  her  policy  to  secure 
that  it  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  power  whom  she 
had  need  to  fear.  Napoleon  fully  appreciated  the  sagacity  of 
this  resolution.  Ho  was  always  wont  to  say  that  Antwerp,  in 
the  hands  of  France,  was  a  loaded  pistol  held  to  England's  head ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  last  desperate  negotiations  at  Chatillon, 
which  preceded  his  fall  by  a  few  weeks,  he  always  clung  to  tlie 
hope  that,  whatever  else  might  be  wrenched  from  him,  he  should 
not  need  to  surrender  Antwerp.  Lord  Russell  himself  has  never 
been  slow  to  recognize  the  same  truth,  and  laid  down,  not  long  ago, 
that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  France  would  l)e  an  aggression 
which  England  could  not  safely  condone.  In  both  aspects,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  as  a  matter  of  treaty  obligation,  it  was 
impossible  to  submit  to  this  act  of  unprovoked  aggression.  The 
necessity  of  resistance  was  wholly  unconncctetl  with  any  question 
relating  to  the  form  of  government  in  Fiance.  It  would  have 
been  as  necessary  ten  years  before  as  it  was  then,  and  it  would 
be  equally  necessary  now,  to  fulfil  a  treaty  covenant  and  t<^*  guard 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  from  France.  But  still  the  Govern- 
ment clung  to  peace.  On  the  6th  of  Novemljcr  Lord  Grenville 
w«as  writing  to  Lord  Auckland  that  tlxe  best  motle  of  preventing 
the  introduction  of  Jacobin  principles  into  England  wfis  to 
*  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  struggle  on  the  Continent;'  and  on  the 
f<d lowing  day,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  was  still  indulging 
in  projects  for  the  remission  of  taxation.  The  following  letter, 
which  Lord  Stanhope  has  printed,  shows  how  sincerely  Pitt 
himself  desired  peace,  and  how  perfectly  free  he  was  from  any 
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design  nf  '  crusading  aj^aiofit  democracy.'     It  is  addreased  to  1 

colleague  Lord  Stafford! — 

'  My  dear  Lord,  *  Powu I ng- street.  Not,  1 3, 1792. 

'  The  strange  and  imfortunate  events  which  have  followed  i 
attotiier  bo  rapidlj  on  the  Continont  are^  in  many  views,  matter  i 
eerioiis  and  anxiouB  consideration.  That  which  prosBOS  the 
relates  to  the  situation  of  Holland,  a«  your  Lordwhip  will  liiid 
tha  encloaed  despatch  from  Lord  Auckland,  and  as  must  in6 
the  caao  in  conaeq^ucnce  of  the  events  in  Fhindere.  However  i 
tnnato  it  would  he  to  find  this  country  in  any  ghapc  commiit 
Bocms  ahdolutely  impossible  to  hesitate  m  to  supporting  our  ally  iq 
case  of  necessity ;  and  the  explicit  declaration  of  our  sentimo&ts  : 
the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  the  cose  occurring.  We  liave,  ' 
fore,  thought  it  best  to  send  without  delay  instructions  to  Lord  Auck 
land  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  States,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copyj 
I  likewise  enclose  a  copy  to  Sir  Morton  Eden,  at  Berlin ;  and  thtj 
to  Yiemia  are  nioarly  to  the  same  effect,  TheBo  are  neeessorily  in  vei 
general  tenns^  as,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  AuBtria  aafl 
Prussia,  and  ijx  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  events  each  day  may  pro* 
duce,  it  sodma  imposeilfle  to  decide  definitively  at  present  on  tlie  line 
which  we  ought  to  pursue,  except  as  Ikr  as  relates  to  UoUand* 
Fcrhapi  some  opening  ntay  ari&e  which  may  enable  ui  to  cofUribide  to  Iks 
ierminaiion  of  the  war  hetween  the  different  powers  in  EuropCf  leaeitia 
France  {which^  I  hBUet*e,  w  the  best  way)  to  arrange  iU  oti?»  intemm 
affairs  as  it  can.  The  whole  situation,  however,  becomes  so  delicato 
and  critical,  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  request  the  presence  of 
all  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  can,  without  too  much  inconvenienc 
give  their  attendance.' 

We  know  from   Noers  communications  to  Danton  that  Pitt 
had  six  weeks  before  intimated  to  the  French  agjent  his  willing 
ness   to  undertake  a  mediation.*     It  is  curious  to  compare  wi 
these  facts  the  words  of  Lord  Russell  f  : — 

*  The  only  cure  for  such  an  evU,  if  cure  was  BtiU  poasibls^  wai 

just  interposition  between  the  contending  powers The  gieniiui 

and  benevolence  of  Fox  might,  in  such  a  spirit,  have  found  the  i 
of  sparing  to  Europe  rivers  of  blood  and  heaps  of  treasure.' 

It  was  a  cruel  freak  of  ill-luck  which  caused  Lord  Russell 
light  upon  the  very  idea  which  Pitt  had  suggested  to  bis  col 
leagues,  as  a    text    for    hypothetical  ly  eulogizing    the    pecull 
*  genius  and  benevolence'  of  Fox.     The  genius  and  bcnevolenci 
in  question  were  at  that  time  more  congenially    employed 
exuhing  among    his  friends    over    the  victories  of  the  nif" 
government  w'hich  had  just  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  ma^ 
sacring    its    prisoners^    and    was    making    preparations    for   the 
murder  of  its  King.     Mr.  Fox,   in  bis  familiar  letters  of  that 
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declares  that  not  even  the 


r»es  of  his  countrymen  In 
America  had  pleased  him  so  welL  ***  No !"  he  exclaims,  "na 
public  event,  not  excepting  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  ever  hap- 
|x*nttl  that  gave  me  so  much  delight"  '* 

Two  things  are  incontrovertiblj  clear  from  this  confidential 
letter  from  Pitt  t*i  his  colleague.  One  is,  that  even  on  the  13th 
of  November,  171)2,  he  hoped  for  peace,  and  clung  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  possible ;  and  the  other  is,  tliat  he  entertained  no  project  for 
putting  down  Jacobinism  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  mere  discussion.  On  the  16th  of  November  he  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  German  Courts,  requesting  them  to  state 
the  terms  upon  wbich  they  were  willing  to  make  peace  with 
France,  and  offering  the  gtKjd  offices  of  Great  Britain  as  a  medi- 
ator.!    But  though  he  was  no  'crusader '  for  a  principle,  he  had 

deal  with  those  who  were.  Three  tlays  after  the  date  of  tliia 
ote  the  Convention  issued  their  famous  decree,  which  was 
"translated  by  tlieir  orders  into  every  European  language,  offer* 
ing  fraternity  and  assistance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to 
rise  against  its  rulers.  Two  days  afterwards  another  decree 
declared,  in  defiance  of  all  treaties,  that  Savoy  was  annexed 
to  France.  In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  it  was  vain 
for  the  English  Ministers  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  Con- 
vention desireil  peace.  Yet  even  on  the  2nd  of  December,^ 
Maret^  who  was  then  in  England,  writes  to  his  Government  that 
'  Mr»  Pitt  dreads  Wiir  much  more  than  the  aristocracy  oi  the 
Opposition/  Though  Pitt  was  determined  that  war  should  not 
finil  him  unprepared,  and  to<»k  measures  accordingly  for  increas- 
ing the  national  defences,  he  was  careful  to  do  notking  that 
should  justly  provoke  it. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Mr.  Fox's  zealmis  sympathy  ibr 
his  country's  enemies  that  in  December,  1792,  while  the  trial  of 
the  King  with  whom  we  had  been  in  alliance  was  going  on,  while 
the  insulting  decree  of  November,  inciting  all  subjects  to  over- 
throw their  rulers,  had  but  just  been  issued  by  the  Convention^ 
and  when  the  French  troops  were  making  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  our  allien,  he  thought  it  a  fit  moment  for  proposing  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  recognise  the  Republic,  and  to  send  a 
minister  to  Paris.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  the  journalists 
of  the  insurrectionary  Government  in  Paris  knew  of  his  intention 
before  his  ixiends  in  England  did.§  But  the  Convention  knew 
what  they  were  aiming  at  better  than  Mr,  Fox.  The  decree  of  die 
li^th  of  November  had  been  meant  for  a  declaration  oi  war,  and 
it  was  speedily  followed  up^    On  the  I5lh  of  December  Belgium 
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was  annexecl  to  France  by  a  decree  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  JnnuaryJ 
17'J3,  M,  Chauvelin,  the  French  ag^ent,  was  recalled,  tliQu^^h  htf 
recall  did  not  reacli  him  till  after  the  English  Government, 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  King*s  death,  had  sent  to  him  hU 
passports.  But  Pitt  still  harboured  no  wUh  for  war.  JVfarc 
arrived  in  England  on  the  29th^  and  Pitt  declared  to  him  at  tli 
first  inters  lew  his  readiness  to  negotiate.  •  But  the  more  moderali 
Girondins  had  ceased  to  have  any  influence  in  the  guidance  < 
affairs  at  Paris,  Tlie  die  was  already  cast.  On  the  29tli 
French  Government  had  resolved  on  war,  and  on  the  1st 
February  it  was  formally  declared  by  the  Convention. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  process  of  perversion  th 
myth  of  'Pitt's  crusade  against  Jacobinism'  grew  out  of  ftuck 
facts  as  these.  Without  a  shadow  fjf  provocation  upon  his  pa 
the  Convention  declared  war  upon  him.  The  causes  thejj 
assigned  were,  that  after  the  10th  of  August  our  ambassador  lefi 
Paris;  that  when  the  King  of  France  ceased  to  exist,  the  ambas* 
sador  who  bijre  his  credentials  was  sent  back  ;  and  that  aiter_ 
the  propagandist  decree  of  November,  the  English  army  %va 
increased,  aliens  excluded,  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  com  an 
military  st*>res.  Pitt's  only  chance,  therefore,  of  avoiding 
would  have  been  to  have  left  the  English  ambassador  to  Ik 
murdered  by  the  Septemhriseurs^  and  to  \m\Q  neglected,  after 
receipt  of  a  formal  defiance  from  tlie  French  Convention,  to  takl 
the  ordinary  precautions  for  self-defence.  That  he  did  not  adcjji' 
this  course  constitutes  his  provocation.  This  is  Fox's  solitary 
gi'ound  for  his  bitter  philippics  against  the  'diabolical  principle 
of  the  present  war/  This  is  the  whole  of  Lord  Russe IPs  justifi- 
cation when  he  taxes  Pitt  witii  having  undeitaken  a  crusade. 

Lord  Russell,  however,  attempts  to  eke  out  his  case  by  com- 
plaining that  Pitt  Iselied  his  professed  neutrality  by  remonstrating 
against  the  French  invasion  of  Flanders,  when  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of  France.  It  is  obvious  to  reply 
in  the  first  place  that  Flanders,  and  Flanders  alone,  was  the 
special  concern  of  England ;  in  the  second,  that  remonstrances, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  are  no  fair  cause  of  war.  But  the 
whole  accusation  is  as  baseless  as  the  last,  Mr.  Pitt  never  could 
have  remonstrated  against  the  Austrian  invasion  of  France^  for 
ihe  simple  reason  that  France  had  of  her  own  accord  declared 
war  against  Austria  two  months  before.  Both  in  the  case  of 
England  and  of  Austria  it  was  France  tliat  began,  and  in  boti 
cases  Lord  Russell,  misled  by  the  perverse  factiousness  of  FoxJ 
complains  of  *  unjustifiable  invasions '  and  '  crusades.'     He  mayj 
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Indeed^  say  that  tlie  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  in  the  year  before  was 
a  fair  cause  of  war,  and  constituted  Austria  the  ag-g^resstjr.  But 
if  he  does,  he  falls  into  this  dilemma.  Tlic  DecIaratloD  of 
Pilnitz,  and  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  were  precisely 
analogous  documents.  If  one  was  a  fair  cause  of  war,  both  were. 
If  France,  therefore,  was  right  in  going  to  war  with  Austria  in 
the  April  of  1792,  England  would  have  been  right  in  going  to 
war  with  France  in  the  following  November,  and  h  fortiori 
was  right  in  taking  precautions  against  the  possibility  of  war. 
Lord  Russell  cannot  escape  from  the  admission  of  one  of  two 
alternatives,  both  of  which  w^ill  probably  be  equally  distasteful 
to  him.  Either  Fox*s  French  friends  must  have  been  wrong  in 
April,  or  Pitt  must  have  been  right  in  Novembcn 

It  seems,  however,  to  l^e  of  little  service  to  Pitt's  memory  to 
multiply  pnK>fs  that  lie  did  not  go  to  war  for  an  idea ;  for  they 
only  furnish  to  his  enemies  new  weapons  of  attack.  The  advo- 
cates of  Fox,  who  by  force  of  the  term  are  also  censors  of  Pitt, 
^vail  diemselves  largely  of  that  quaintly  Hibernian  licence  of 
recording  contradictory  pleas  wbicli  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  delight  of  English  pleaders.  When  the  news  of  Mack's  sur- 
render at  Ulm   arrived,  Lord   Sid  mouth  announced  his  intention 

I  of  attacking  his  old  friend  for  being  *  both  precipitate  and 
remiss/  As  Lord  Stanhojie  observes,  these  epithets  *were  very 
convenient  because  almost  contradictory  ;  any  specific  accusation 
that  w*ould  not  fit  into  one  basket  would  be  quite  sure  to  find  a 
place  in  the  other,*  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Macaulay  have 
adopted  very  much  the  same  principles  of  criticism.     They  first 

\      prove  that  Pitt  went  to  war  for  an  idea,  and  blame  him  for  that ; 

BKnd  then  they  prove  tliat  he   did   not  go  to  war  for  an   idea,  and 

^Hblame  him   for  that.     Lord   Macaulay  complains  that  tlie  war 

^Kiras  not  vigorous  enough  for  a  crusade. 

^^  *  He  went  to  war ;  but  he  would  not  wnderstaDd  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  that  war.  Ho  wa«  obsttnatcdy  blind  to  the  plain  fact  that  ho 
was  contending  against  a  state  which  was  alBo  a  eect,  and  that  the  new 

\  quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  quite  a  difierent  kind  from 
the  old   quarrolB   about  colonieB  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 

^^Netherlands. ' 

^B    On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Russell  complains  that  the  war  was 

^^not  disinterested   enough   for  a  crusade.      He  is  shocked  by  the 

mean  and  commonplace  character  of  the  cjperatlons  which  w^ere 

conducted  upon  the  principles  of  ordinary  war,  and  consiste*!  of 

occupying  the  territories  of  the  enemy, 

'  England  sought  to  ehare  the  richcB  and  inherit  the  force  of  the 
torn  and  dismembered  monarchy,  instead  of  showing  sympathy  ii-ith 

ufiG  of  the  murdered  monarch When  we  find  the  Emperor 

of 
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of  G<)mmxi(f  appropritKting  a  fortresiB,  and  the  King  of  Great  Bntais 
Goaqncrmg  an  idand,  we  are  lost  m  amazement  at  the  offirontety  ^hich 
oouM  Qover  a  e^heme  of  plunder  with  the  cloak  of  religioii  and 
humanity.'  • 

It  might  have  suggested  itself  to  these  two  distinguished  critLct 
that  the  most  piohable  explanation  of  these  uncnisaderlike  pro- 
ceeding was  that  the  war  never  was  a  crusade  at  alL  The  cloak  of 
religion  aiid  huiiiaiiitj  could  caver  nothing,  because  It  waa  never 
iissunied.  The  whole  perplexity  has  arisen  from  the  invetewile  pat* 
sion  ril  historians  for  discovering  far- (etc bed  reasons  ysrhcr  »* 

reasous  exist  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  case  of  tht  ^  .!i 
Government  in  regard  to  the  war  o£  1793^  if  it  is  only  allowed 
to  be,  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  commonplace  war  on  the  ordi- 
nary pattern,  and  is  not  subjected  to  the  distorting  procaas  of  a 
high  phih>6opbicaI  explanation.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  desiTOUS  of 
war,  and  did  his  utmost  to  preserve  neutrality.  He  did  Dothtnf 
which  any  fair  interpretation  could  have  construed  as  m  pwnoca- 
tion  to  war.  On  die  othiT  hand  he  received  provocations^  in  the 
attack  u}x>n  our  allies  and  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  NcvremlMS^ 
which  would  be  looked  upon  as  juat  cause  for  war  at  tbe 
present  day*  Of  theses  provocations  he  took  no  practical 
notice,  except  by  putting  England  into  a  condition  of  defence; 
and,  though  they  left  upon  his  mind  no  doubt  that  war  most 
ensue,  the  <leclaration,  when  it  did-  come,  came  from  the  Coo* 
vention,  not  from  him.  The  war  thus  begun  rema-ined  througlft* 
out  its  whole  course  true  to  its  origin.  It  waa  carried  oa  opon 
the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  it  was  coninieiiced.  h 
raa  from  the  first  a  war  of  self-defence^  not  ft  crusade  ;  and 
tfafiiefore  it  aimed,  after  the  fashion  of  all  wars,  aiBnily  wd 
damaging  an  enemy,  not  at  protecting  *  religion  and  humam^/ 
That  instead  of  devoting  his  efforts  to  the  overtlirow  irf  W0 
republic  he  at  once  attacked  the  strongholds  in  which  monarchy 
and  republic  had  axi  equal  interest^  is  in  itself  a  suificient  proof 
that  the  war  waa  undertaken,  not  to  pixipagatDm  mdL  of  principle^ 
but  to  defend  England  ironi  her  Ibes, 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  foundation  for  the  charge  that  thir 
war  when  it  was  begun  was  conducted  feebly.  Lord  Macaulaj 
dlttracteristically  exaggerates  ite  ibrce.  The  aaaection  that  '^the 
English  army  under  Pitt  was  the  laughingstock  of  Europe,*  and 
that  ^  bis  military  administration  was  thai  oi*  a  driveller,*  is 
simply  rhetoric  run  mad.  Still  the  accusation  of  failure  is  not 
such  a  perfect  myth  as  the  accusation  of  having  undertaken  tike 
war  as  a  crusade,  or  being  licivea  into  it  by  tlie  fiean  of  the 
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country  jHTentlemen-  But  it  is  taking  a  very  long'  step  in  firsjo- 
ment,  o«i  that  account,  to  infer  that  the  balance  of  the  failures 
moat  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Pitt,  or  that  in  any  case  they  involve 
the  condemnation  o(  his  whole  military  administration.  The 
csose  of  PittV  military  ill-success  may  ha  mimined  up  in  one 
sentence.  He  had  no  commanders.  The  men  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War  were  dead  ;  the  men  of  the  American  War  were 
worthless;  and  the  men  whom  the  ne^v  war  was  to  train  to 
greatness  were  still  obscure  and  unknown  subalterns.  Failing 
any  distin^ished  name,  he  had  but  one  choice*  The  King  was 
unfortunately  possessed  with  the  idea,  wHch  is  comaidn  to  his 
order,  and  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  more  than  one  nooarchy 
in  its  time,  that  persons  of  royal  rank  must  he  Heaven*liom 
tacticians.  The  same  delusion  was  fatal  to  both  the  Austrians 
and  the  Prussians  in  this  verv  war  ;  and  even  Napoleon,  with 
all  his  vigour  of  intellect,  did  not  esca[>e  from  its  influence,  and 
was  not  exempt  from  ils  MSttlts.  The  King:  insisted  on  the 
appointment  oi  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York.  Pitt  mi^ht  have 
guessed  tliat  the  Royal  scion  was,  from  inexperience,  if  from  no 
her  cause,  absolutely  incompetent  for  the  work  ;  but  he  could 
ggest  no  other  name  to  which  the  same  reproach  mi^fht  not 
some  deg^ree  have  been  applied.  And,  unhappily,  the  selec- 
»on  of  military  commanders  was  one  of  the  points  where  the 
"ing's  habitual  good  sense  wholly  failed  him.  On  a  later  occa- 
ion  he  shfiwetl  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  how  much  more 
he  tlioujK^ht  of  the  claims  of  the  officers  than  of  the  exijjencies  of 
e  campaig-n,  when  he  was  selecting  a  leader  for  the  Peninsular 
pedition.  It  was  with  difticulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
in  180y  to  sa^r  even  tlie  Indian  achievements  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  weio^h  against  the  claims  of  some  wholly  undis- 
n^uished  seniority. 
80  the  Dulce  of  York  was  appainl»d  to  be^-in  the  war  in  179^. 
It  does  not  appear  that  lie  waa  in  any  %vay  respon»ibh*  i'or  the 
misi-arriages  of  that  inglorious  campaign.  On  the  rontrarr, 
he  urge<l  upon  his  allies  the  march  to  Paris*  wliich  would  un- 
doubtedly liave  brought  the  war  to  a  very  speedy  end»  Bat  the 
Prince  of  Coburg,  who  had  studied  tactics  isi  the  bast  books, 
and  had  a  dim  reeoller  tioa  of  the  8even  Years*  War,  and  Caloiiei 
ack,  who  even  at  that  eorly  period  ilisplayed  fehe  avtnrsion  to 
iloodshed  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  fnmcMiB*  showed  no 
[Imiration  for  so  unscientific-  a  <junlity  as  haste.  They  set  about 
le  sieges  that  were  diought  requisite  with  the  utmost  possible 
liberation,  and  cantinujefl  to  waste  tkeir  time  so  adroitly  that 
le  favoumble  opportunitv  offered  by  the  defection  of  Dumouriesc 
waa  aUowed  to  slip  away.     Th<\v  suiceeded  before  some  tc»wos, 

and 
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and   failed  before  otliers  :  but,  long  before  they  tad   made  i 
impression    upon  the  frontier    of   France,    the  French  had 
assembled  in  numbers,  and  under  Generals  with  whom  the  Princ 
of  Coburg  was  wholly  unequal  to  cope.      After  much  varying-  ftn 
tune,  and  many  useless  evolutions,  the  campaign  was  practicallj 
brought  to  a  close  by  Jourdan   on  the  plains  of  Fleurus.     Th 
French  entered  Brussels,  unopposed,  in  the  autumn  of  1794, 
by  the  end  of  the  following  year  were  masters  of  Cologne  an 
Amsterdam, 

This  untoward  result  was  in  no  sense  the  direct  fault  of  tin 
Duke  of  York  ;  for  if  his  advice  had  been  followed,  matters  woqI^ 
probably  have  taken  a  different  turn.  But  it  was  the  consequeno 
of  his  being  at  the  head  of  the  English  army>  that  the  English  annj 
were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  the  Princ 
of  Coburg  and  Colonel  Mack.  The  same  inglorious  fate  would 
have  awaited  our  arms  in  the  Peninsula  if  Lord  Wellington  ha 
been  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Portuguese 
Spanish  generals.  The  difference  in  the  two  eases  lay  in 
|K>sition  of  the  English  commander.  Lonl  Wellington's  trie 
abiHty  and  established  fame  enabled  him'  to  dictate  to  \xt 
Peninsular  allies.  ITie  Duke  of  V  ork  was  probably  destitute 
military  skill,  and  certainly  destitute  of  reputation  ;  and  the 
fore  his  allies  overruled  his  opinions,  and  compelled  him 
fullow  them  to  defeat* 

But  how  was  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  the  fault  of  Pittl 
England's  lamentable  indigence  of  military  commanders  w« 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Pitt  had  at  last  prevailed  upon  th 
King  t(»  recall  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  end  of  1794,  the  onl| 
officer  the  English  Cabinet  could  think  of  to  succeed  him  wi 
Lord  Com wa  His,  whose  most  notorious  achievement  as  a  soldie 
was  that_hc  had  letl  an  English  army  into  the  crowning  disaster  of 
the  most  disastrous  war  that  England  ever  waged.  Lord  Grew- 
ville — who,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  had  abundant  occasion  to 
turn  his  mind  to  these  matters — pointedly  puts  the  true  state 
the  case  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  brother  in  1799  :  '  Wb 
officers  have  we  to  oppose  to  our  domestic  and  external  enemies! 
.  .  ,  Some  old  woman  in  a  red  riband/  What  is  it,  tlien,  thi 
those  who  censure  Pitt  for  ihe  miscarriage  of  the  campaigns  < 
1793-1794,  expect  that  he  should  have  done?  Was  he 
procure  good  generals  by  contract,  along  with  the  other  armj 
stores  ?  Or  was  he  bound  ex  officio  to  possess  the  virtue  of  secoc 
sight,  and  to  discover  the  future  field-marshal  under  tlie  out 
garb  of  an  obscure  lieutenant?  This  last  appears  to  be  Lo* 
Macaulay*s  view  of  a  Prime  Minister's  powers  and  duties  : — 

*■  In  such  an  emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesmiiii  kb 
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Bichclien,  og  Loutois^  nfi  Chatham,  as  Wellesley,  would  liave  created  in 
&  few  months  one  of  the  liuest  Ekrmies  iu  the  world,  and  wofM  ioon  have 
dhcQvered  and  hromjKt  forward  gene^^ah  worthy  to  e&mmand  murk  an  army, 
Germany  might  have  been  saved  by  another  Blenhoini ;  Flanders 
recQTered  by  anoUtcr  Eaiuilies  ;  another  Poitiers  might  have  delivored 
tJie  Koyalist  and  Catholic  provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they 
abhorred,  and  might  bivvo  spread  terror  oven  to  the  barriers  of  Paris.' 

That  the  supply  of  masterly  strategists,  as  of  every  other  article 
of  human  ccmsumption*  must  always  equal  the  demand,  is  a 
dog'ma  which  is  naturally  pleasant  to  a  fervent  political  economist. 
But  history  warrants  no  such  comfortable  belief.  Again  and 
again  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation*s  fate,  the  demand  for  a  great 
general  has  been  as  loud  as  the  terror  of  approaching  ruin  could 
make  it;  and  again  and  again  it  has  been  uttered  without  avail. 
Lord  Slanliopc  justly  points  out  that  we  were  not  alone  in  mis- 
fortune in  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  England  was  the  laughing- 
stock of  Europe  on  account  of  her  military  failures  during  Pitt's 
administration,  assuredly  Europe  must  have  begun  by  being  a 
laughing-stock  to  herself.  Russia  never  found  a  successor  to 
Suwarrow.  Prussia  passed  through  many  a  humiliating  defeat, 
and  narrowly  missed  complete  national  extinction,  before  she 
could  supply  even  so  imperfect  an  imitation  of  the  retjuirctl 
article  as  Bliicher*  Austria,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  her 
many  battles  with  Napcdeon,  -never  produced  anything  more 
brilliant  than  tlie  painstaking  Archduke  Charles.  Ho%v  anxiously 
did  England  seek  for  a  great  general  in  the  American  war,  and 
how  deplorably  unsuccessful  was  her  search !  In  truth  Lord 
Macau  lay's  ideal  picture  of  the  great  minister  discovering  and 
bringing  forward  the  great  general  is  one  to  which  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  discover  an  historical  counterpart,  €?specially  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war.  Civil  rulers  are  gilteil  with  no  sj^cial 
faculties  that  enable  them  to  discern  buried  military  talent. 
Clive  and  Wolle  are  the  two  generals  to  whom  England  is 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  her  two  most  powerful  depen- 
dencies; and  both  of  them  had  actually  distinguished  them- 
selves and  acquired  high  reputation  before  they  were  intrustwl 
with  the  indcjiendent  commands  which  enabled  them  to  gain  the 
victories  of  Plassey  an<l  Quebec*  And  how  little  did  human 
djesign  or  contrivance  do  for  England  in  producing  the  two  great 
heroes  who  form  the  pride  of  her  military  annals!  Humanly 
speaking,  it  was  mere  chance  that  enabled  these  two  men  while 
they  were  yet  young  to  struggle  to  the  {louit  where  their  genius 
would  at  once  form  itself  and  become  known.  If  one  had  not 
been  connected  witli  the  Court,  and  the  other  had  not  been 
brother  to  the  Governor-General  of  India,   it  is  probable   that 
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ive  recxiT(l«d  little  eiKmifrh  of  the  exploits  df  Ae 
•rong-h  and  the  Duke  of  VV^elJingUin. 
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r^ent  exploit  upon  land,  it  was  hecaruse  he  did  not  |)at9na  the 
)  instrument  by  which  aloive  such  triumphs  can  be  wotu     Fcurttint! 
;  such  tools  but  rarely,  and  she  did  not  fashion  one  for  lum, 
cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge  that  he  preferred  bad  commamieni 
riien  he  mijsrbt  have  had  ^ood,  or  condemned  to  inrv  iv 

kproved    mi  1  it ary  genius.      He  simply  had  them   not   r<       '    ^     }. 
» And  a  minifiiter  can  no  more  save  an  army  from  defeat  if  it  has 
-  a  bad  commander,  than  a  shipwright  can  save  from  wreck  the 
ship  he  has  built  if  she  has  a  bad  pik^t.      He  never  saw  a  jixsm  of 
^xeai  military  talent  till  a  i^y^  months  before  his  death ;  anti  tlifln, 
^tas  will  h«9«eaft€T  ap|x^ar,  he  recognized  him  at  once.   But  if,  watHmA 
l*if  weighing  one  by  one  the  result  of  each  individual  expeditioEi,  wc 
'  look  upon  the  npsh^it  of  his  military  administratinti  a9  n  wliolr, 
there  is  no  ground  for  beinj^f  dissatisfied  with  it.     Considering 
►the  adveraaries  he  had  to  op|wse  and  the  materials  with  which 
^he   had   to  work,  it  did  not  fall   short  of  what   his  lofty  tataots 
[entitled  the  nation  to  expect      He  had  to  contend  widi  a  people 
'  maddeoed  to  extraordinary  efforts  by  revolutionary  frenzy,  and  in 
die  latter  part  of  his  administration  with  the  orcrmastcring  goonit 
of  Napoleon*     For  allies  he  had  rotten,  antiquated  gQ\Trntii€Mta, 
too  much  eaten  up  by  mutual  ji^iousy  to  work  well  toother,  nod 
too  much  fettered  by  routine  to  work  efficiently  at  all*      Sri  far  as 
England    fought    alone,    Pitt's    administratiim    was     brilliantly 
^ successful ;  but  when  it  came  to  combined  or  subsidized  opera- 
tions, the  issue  was  very  different,     llie  cowardice  and  irreioltt- 
|rtion   of   the    French    emigrants    caused    the    expedition    against 
-Quiberon  to  misoirry.     The  mismanagement  of  the  Hussiaci  con- 
tingent and  the   lukewarmness  of  the  Dutch  sympathisers  were 
,  fatal  to  the  expedition  to  the  Helder.     These  were  comparatively 
^trifling  failures.      It  was  the   collapse  of  the  coalitions  which  he 
r«ic€essively  formed  against   Napoleon,  which  has  really  broii|fht 
Lis  war  administration  into  disrepute.      They  caused    a  lavish 
waste   of  Engli^   money;   and   the   only   result  was    to  swell 
Kapoleon's  power  and  prestige.     But  if  any  one  was  gniltleia  iA 
'these  failures,  it  was  Fitt.     The  policy  of  subsidized  coalitioni  hu 
•  been  sufficiently  justified   by  the  events  of  181^,      Pit^s  eOQ- 
iriction  that  England,  standing  alone,  was  unequal  to  the  tasic  of 
Napoleon's  overthrow  will  hardly  be  disputed  now.    Having*  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  right  policy,  he  devoted  his  best  efforts  to  lurrying 
it  out.     But  the  issue  was  in  other  hands  than  his.     He  could 
furnish  money  freely-,  and  contribute  naval  victories  in  al  ^      ^      >  t* ; 
hut  he  could  furnish  nothing  else.     He  could  not  sui  he 
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Aolic  Council  with  energy,  or  the  Prussian  Court  with  couragie, 
4)r  the  Russian  Einpertrt*  with  common  sense.  Lord  Castlereagh 
afterwards  sncceeded  wh«fre  Pitt  had  failed,  simply  because  in  the 
intenral  the  moi^  conti-ast  of  the  two  ci>iiihatants  wn&  no  longer 
mh»t  it  had  bcfD^  But  in  1805  Napoleon  had  ncK  3ret  learnt  to 
outstrip  even  bis  antagonists  in  presumption  and  false  secmnty, 
and  they  had  not  acqiiiretl  that  slig^ht  acx^ession  of  Tigonr  and 
public  spirit  with  which  they  were  at  last  imbued  by  the  schooling- 
of  disaster.  It  is  hard  justice  to  visit  their  eiTors  \i}X)n  Pitt  His 
merits  should  rather  h»Te  been  aet  ofT,  in  the  eyes  of  impartial 
historians^  by  their  foil.  If  England  showed  herself  superior  to 
the  purpoieiesB  policy  and  impotent  adminiatxiatiiili  by  which  they 
were  involved  in  so  much  calamity  and  disgrace,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  guidance  of  Pitt  She  owes  to  him  the  gr<«al  ^t, 
upon  which  all  her  present  pe-eminence  is  Ijuilt,  that,  alone 
among  European  nations^  the  outbreak  of  Napoleon^s  ambition 
did  not  find  her  unprepared. 

In  any  case  it  is  but  common  justice  to  admit  that,  if  Prtt  is 
to  bear  tbe  fiill  blame  af  our  military  failures,  he  has  a  right  to 
the  full  gloiy  of  our  naval  triumphs.  Lord  MacauJay^s  is  a 
Xiesbian  rale.  When  the  army  an<l  its  Mi<x?ess  ar^a  in  question, 
the  Prime  Minister  is  all  in  all,  and  the  War  Office  is  ignored. 
When  the  victories  of  the  navy  are  to  be  disposed  of^  tlie  Prime 
Minister  suddenly  becomes  a  c>^her,  and  everything  depends 
upon  the  Admizatey.  When  operations  succeed,  tbe  subordinate 
Alinister  is  praoMd ;  when  they  fail,  the  Prime  Minister  is 
blamed.      The  reason  of  this  arrangement   is  obvious  enough. 

bThe  Prime  Minister  was  Pitt,  Fox's  great  opponent  j  the  First 
lx)rd  of  the  Admiralty  was  Lord  Spencer^  for  a  long  time  Fox's 
stauQchest  friend.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  posterity  will  judge. 
They  will  not  accommodate  their  verdict  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  Whig  connection.  It  must  be  granted  that  where  Pitt  had 
none  but  worthless  instruments  to  work  with,  he  achieved  little ; 
and  that  where  he  was  forc^l  to  fight  with  the  arms  of  foreigners, 
he  lamentably  failed*  But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it  was 
under  his  administratioii  tliat  England  achieved  some  of  her 
most  splendid  triumphs,  and  tided  over  the  crisis  of  the  deadliest 
Mruggfe  in  which  she  has  ever  been  engaged.  History  will  nerer 
stigmatize  as  inglorious  a  rule  under  which  the  First  of  June, 
St,  Vincent,  the  Nile,  Camperdown,  Copenhagen,*  and  Trafalgar 
were  won.  The  situation  which  Pitt  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
bore  no  marks  o(  a  *  driveller^s  *  administration.  The  French 
troops  had  been  repulsed  from  Syria,  and  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  * 

*  Copenhagen  and  Alexandria  vere  ftcttially  ^on  in  the  oomuaeooement  of 

Addington^s  adnikDUtradon ;  but  tLe  expeditions  were  plauned,  prepared,  and 
despatched  bv  I'itt. 
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the  French  fleets  were  destroyed,  the  French  flag  could  non! 
itself  on  the  open  sea  j  and  the  preparatlans  for  an  invaaioo  of 
England — the  most  formidable  that  ever  threatened  her,  and  of 
whose  probable  performances  Napoleon  had  confidently  boasted^ 
*  Si  nous  somfncs  maUreit  douze  heures  de  la  traversee,  F Anghttm 
a  v4cu ' — had  been  foiled,  dispersed,  and  laid  aside. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar — the  last  triumph  of  British  valour 
that  Pitt  lived  to  see^ — marked  the  turning-point  of  the  war.  The 
task  which  Pitt's  successors  had  to  fulfil  was  very  different  from 
that  which  he  successfully  carried  through.  The  strugg-le  was 
still  for  life  and  death,  and  the  exertions  which  it  exacted  were 
stupendous.  But  it  was  waged  upon  a  distant  theatre,  and  only 
the  echo  of  its  ravages  was  perceptible  in  England,  Engliib 
statesmen  no  longer  fought  with  the  ever-present  fear  of  invasioD 
before  their  eyes.  It  was  a  question  of  patience  and  j>erseverancc— 
of  the  success  with  which  English  endurance  would  wear  out  the 
i^lan  of  Napoleon.  The  national  existence  of  England  no  longer 
hung  upon  the  vigilance  of  an  admiral  or  the  hazard  of  a  wind. 
The  administration  of  the  *  driveller'  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
war.  When  Pitt  died,  he  left  a  vast  residue  for  his  successors  to 
complete.  But  he  had  barred  the  road  to  India  ;  he  had  anneatcd 
Malta,  the  Cape,  Ceylon,  and  many  other  colonies  tcj  the  British 
Crown  ;  he  had  secured  that  the  rich  fountains  of  trade  shciulil 
remain  open  to  England  ;  he  had  cut  off  its  supplies  from  the 
ports  of  France ;  and  he  had  reduced  all  hopes  of  in%'asion  to  an 
idle  dream.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  a  mere  driveller,  these 
were  very  respectable  results. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Pitt's  untimely  death,  the  world  would 
have  heard  less  of  tlie  failure  of  his  war  administration.  If  lir 
had  been  allowed  to  gather  the  natural  fruit  of  his  own  policy, 
he  would  have  enjoyed  the  glory  of  it  as  a  whole*  He  would 
have  earned  his  due  share  of  the  renown  with  which  En^iand 
emerged  from  the  long,  exhausting  trial,  through  whose  earlier 
and  darker  stages  he  had  guidetl  her.  But  he  was  only  suffered 
to  lay  the  foundations  on  which  others  built  ;  he  sowed  that 
others  might  reap.  By  a  strange  injustice  his  memory  lias  been 
reproached  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  harvest  which  he  himself 
prepared.  Later  triumphs  have  been  supposed  to  detract  by 
their  contrast  from  his  fame,  as  though  none  of  their  ghiry  were 
due  to  the  Minister  w1k>  gained  for  England  the  security  th&t 
enabled  her  to  achieve  them. 

Pitt's  death  was  so  unlooked  for,  it  was  an  incident  so  starUmff 
at  the  very  crisis  of  a  drama  so  terrible,  and  it  was  lookc^d  upon  at 
the  time  as  an  event  so  calamitous  to  his  country,  that  its  circum- 
stances have  attracted  the  interest  of  historians  in  a  very  peculiar 
degree.    All  the  minute  incidents  which  it  is  usually  the  sad  solan; 
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of  lorrowing  friends  to  collect  have,  in  his  case,  become  matter  of 
historical  record.  Some  of  them  have  even  become  subjects  of 
historical  controversy.  All  of  them  are  collected  here,  with  many 
more  that  have  never  been  ^iven  to  the  world  before.  Lord 
Stanhope  has  enjoyed  peculiar  opportunities  of  adiling  fresh 
touches  to  the  well-known  picture.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
staying  in  the  same  house  with  Pitt  shortly  before  his  deaths  and 
has  commnnicated  to  Lord  Stanhope  several  interesting  details. 
The  biographer's  own  father  lived  io  constant  intercourse  with 
him,  and  was  one  of  his  latest  correspondents  :  and  his  uncle  Mr. 
James  Stanhope  stood  by  the  Minister's  death-bed  and  heard  his 
last  words.  Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  leaves  upon  the  mind  the 
impression  tliat  the  popular  idea  of  Pitt's  having  died  from 
mere  exhaustion  is  scarcely  founded  in  fact.  He  was  feeble 
throughout  his  life,  and  perhaps  more  feeble  during  the  last  six 
years  of  it :  and  the  early  age  at  which  he  began  the  laborious 
life  of  a  Prime  Minister  would  almost  prepare  one  to  believe 
that  he  must  have  been  early  worn  out,  whether  he  actually  was 
so  or  not.  The  real  cause  of  his  death  was  his  hereditary 
malady  the  gout,  from  which  he  was  a  sufferer  almost  before  he 
left  college.  In  one  sense  his  work  killed  him,  in  that  it  did 
not  allow  him  to  apply  the  usual  remedies  in  time.  The  isola- 
tion in  which  Lord  Grenville  had  left  him  for  the  sake  of  reading 
to  the  King  a  practical  lecture  upon  obstinacy,  had  thrown  the 
whole  burden  of  Government  upon  his  shoulders :  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  England  was  too  closely  imminent  to 
allow  him  any  lengthened  intermission  of  his  labour.  The 
application  of  the  Bath  waters,  the  customary  remedy  of  the 
time  fur  his  disease,  became  in  his  case  an  impossibility.  The 
gout  di>cs  not  ajjpear  to  have  been  the  special  result  of  his 
ofhcial  labours :  for  it  had  fastened  on  him  before  those  labours 
began,  and  continued  to  cling  to  him  after  they  had  closed. 
One  of  bis  severest  fits  attacked  him  in  1803,  when  he  had  been 
free  from  the  labours  of  office  for  two  years.  In  the  autumn  of 
1804  it  returned  again,  and  his  physicians  strongly  pressed  on 
him  a  sojourn  at  Bath.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  at 
that  crisis,  even  for  a  week,  the  momentous  duties  which  de|>ended 
wholly  upon  his  exertions.  We  fmd  Lord  Grenville  at  this 
period  ridiculing  him  for  his  activity  in  suj>erintending  the  null' 
tary  preparations  against  the  expected  invader  ?  *  Can  anything,* 
he  writes,  *  equal  the  ridicule  of  Pitt's  riding  about  from 
Downing  Street  to  Wimbletlon,  and  from  Wimbledon  to  Cox 
Heath,  to  inspect  military  carriages,  impregnable  batteries,  and 
Lord  Chatham's  reviews?  Can  he  possibly  be  serious  in  ex- 
pecting Bonaparte  now  ?  *  His  all  lance  with  Fox  had  not  lasted 
VoL  111.— iVa.  222.  2  o  ^i^L  very 
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very  long,  but  in  point  of  patriotic  sentiment  Ue  wh«  aa  apt 
scholar  in  Lis  new  master^s  school.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know 
now^  from  the  researches  of  M.  Thiers  that  the  very  day  thi^ 
letter  was  written,  the  25th  of  August,  18C)4,  was  just  alx»ut  the 
time  that  Napoleon  had  fijLcd  for  the  invasion  of  Engfland,  and 
that  he  entertained  so  little  doubt  of  its  success,  that  he  had 
actually  caused  the  medals  to  be  struck  that  were  to  be  issued 
after  its  accomplishment,  with  the  inscription,  '  Frajijie  a  Landret 
en  1804/  But  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  lounging  at  Drop  more 
between  his  garden  and  his  library,  knew  or  chose  to  know 
nothing  of  all  this.  Four  or  five  years  earlier  he  would  not 
have  sneered  at  the  danger  of  invasion,  or  at  a  Minister's  activity 
in  providing  against  even  the  chance  of  itj  but  it  waa  his 
sincere  belief  that  there  was  something  eminciitly  ridiculous  in 
an  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  his  aid.  He  had 
not  recovered  the  mortification  of  discovering  that  even  liis  own 
refusal  to  take  office  without  Fox  had  not  Ibrced  the  King  to  an 
uncouditional  suiTcndcr, 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  anxiety  and  toil,  at  which  Grenville 
was  comfortably  sneering,  bore  heavily  upon  Pitt.  He  obtained 
no  interval  of  rcjK>se  throughout  the  whole  recess,  and  w^as  forced 
to  begin  another  Session  with  the  gout  still  hanging  about  him. 
That  Session  chanced  to  be  singularly  trying.  It  was  die  Session 
in  which  the  House  of  Commons  employed  itself  in  the  task  of 
hunting  down  Lord  Melville.  Now  that  the  lapse  of  time  has 
disengaged  the  question  from  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  moment^ 
no  one  believes  Lord  Melville  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  dift- 
lionourable  act.  His  own  culpability  was  confined  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  charged  with  expending  both  the  Navy  money  and  a 
portion  of  the  secret-service  mone},  and  did  not  ki*ep  the  tiro 
accounts  very  carefully  apart  As  a  necessary  consequence^ 
being  bound  to  secrecy  with  respect  to  one  portion  of  the  expen- 
diture, he  could  not  give  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  clear 
account  of  the  items  that  were  intermingled  with  it.  But  under 
cover  of  this  general  laxity,  his  paymaster,  Mr.  Trotter,  had  been 
guilty  of  actual  malversation.  It  was  a  very  fair  case  for  an 
Opposition  to  take  up.  Unfortunately,  Lonl  Melville's  enemies 
were  not  confined  to  the  Opposition,  Addingtori — now  Lord 
Sidmouth — had  become  his  colleague;  but  Lord  Melville  had 
been  among  those  who  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Addtngfcoa 
administiation,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  was  not  a  man  whu  easily 
forgave.  Wilberforce,  too,  and  others  of  the  independent 
members,  were  glad  to  make  an  example  of  Lord  Melville  at  a 
time  nhen  suspicions  of  administiutivc  malversation  were  terj 
general,  and  not,  perhaps ^  veiy  unjust.     In  this  state  of  fetJilig 
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Pitt  was  unable  to  muster  a  majarity  for  tbe  purpose  of  defending 
^  is  early  friend.  Lord  Melville  was  condemned  bv  the  Speaker's 
casting  vote*  It  was  a  crushinj;^  blow  to  Pitt.  Lord  Filzharris, 
%vho  was  sitting*  next  hini  at  the  time  the  numbers  were  announced 
Tom  the  chair,  relates  how  he  failed,  under  the  first  shock  of  the 
disappointment,  to  repress  emotions  of  which  few  living  men 
had  ever  seen  the  sig-ns.  'Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little 
rocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for 
he  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead  ;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.'  A  few  nights 
I  afterwards  he  acknowledged  to  the  House  that  the  punishment 
I  of  Lord  Melville  had  given  him  *  a  deep  and  bitter  pang/  Lord 
^v  Maca  ulay  had  heard  from  several  spectators  an  account  of  the 
^Hscene  when  these  words  were  uttered.  *  As  Pitt  uttered  the 
^B^vord  *' pang/'  his  Hp  <juivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and 
^Vliis  hearers  thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Fie 
suppressed  his  emutinn,  however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual 
maj  est  i  c  se !  f-  possess  ion,' 

jPitt,  in  spite  of  his  cold  manners,  w^as  a  man  of  intense  feel- 
ings J  and  the  very  restraint  in  which  he  usually  held  them 
gave  to  them^  when  they  did  escape  from  his  control,  a  violence 
against  w^hich  his  physical  strength  was  unequal  to  bear  up. 
From  this  time  forward  we  hear  a  good  deal  more  of  his  failing 
health  and  of  the  necessity  for  repose.  But  yet  there  were  no 
symptoms  to  alarm  his  friends  or  to  inspire  his  enemies  with 

khope.  In  August  Fox  speaks  of  *  an  appearance  of  extreme 
uneasiness,  and  almost  misery/  On  Michaelmas  Day,  Lord 
Sid  mouth  writes  thj\t  '  Pitt  looked  tolerably  well,  but  had  been 
otherw^ise,*  The  King  himself  never  suspected  the  imminence 
of  the  calamity  that  was  impending  over  him,  Pitt  visited  him 
at  Weymouth,  and  strongly  urged  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry 
Ijv  on  a  comprehensive  principle.  He  had  felt  the  numerical  weak- 
^Bness  of  the  Government  in  the  Melville  debates,  and  dreaded  the 
^H  results  to  the  national  security  of  any  passing  clamour  or  panic. 
^VMr.  George  Rose  spoke  still  more  plainly.  He  told  the  King, 
if  Mr*  Pitt  should  be  confined  by  the  gout  for  only  two  or  three 
weeks  'there  would  be  an  end  of  us.'  But  the  King  refused  to 
believe  in  the  gout,  and  Mr.  Rose  found  him  more  impracticable 
than  ever.  The  gout,  however,  was  all  this  time  making  for- 
midable, though  unobserved,  progress.  The  physicians  were 
constantly  urging  him  again  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath  ;  but  the 
press  of  business  and  the  urgency  of  the  crisis  were  as  severe  as 
they  had  been  the  year  before.  The  army  of  Boulogne  wa»  still 
threatening  the  shores  of  England,  and  Pitt  could  not  venture  to 
absent  himself  for  any  length  of  time  from  Londoo,     No  one, 
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however,  appears  to  have  been  even  anxious  except  his  phy- 
sicians. In  the  end  of  October  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  colleague 
Lord  Cainden,  at  the  Wildeniess,  in  Kent,  and  there  he  chanced 
to  meet  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  In  after  years  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ^ave  to  Lord  Stanhope  in  conversation  his  reniinis- 
cences  of  that  too  brief  acquaintance,  and  Lord  Stanhope  has 
printeil  the  notes  of  the  conversation,  which  he  took  doMm  at  the 
time.  Considering  who  were  the  two  individuals  conremed,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  extiiactinja:  these  notes  at  length.  It  it 
to  be  observed  that  the  Duke  makes  a  mistake  in  sj)eaking  of 
the  visit  as  liaving  taken  place  in  November,  Pitt  was  in 
London  the  whole  of  November : — 

*  The  Duke  and  I  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  lamenting  his  early  death* 
**  I  did  not  think,"  said  the  Duke,  **  that  he  would  have  died  so  sooiu 
Ho  died  in  January,  1806  ;  and  I  met  him  at  Lord  Camden's,  in  Kent, 
and  I  think  that  he  did  not  seem  ill,  in  the  November  pfevious.  He 
was  extremely  lively,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is  true  that  he  was  hnf 
way  of  being  an  invalid  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  was  always  aaid 
about  his  taking  his  rides — for  he  used  then  to  ride  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  every  day — and  great  pains  were  taken  to  send  forward  hifi 
luncheon,  bottled  porter,  I  think,  and  getting  him  a  beef-steak  or 
mutton  cliop  ready  at  some  place  fixed  beforehand.  That  place  was 
always  mentioned  to  the  pai"ty,  so  that  those  kept  at  homo  in  the 
morning  might  join  the  ride  there  if  they  pleased.  On  coming  home 
from  these  rides,  they  used  to  put  on  dry  clothes,  and  to  hold  a  Cabinet^ 
for  all  the  jjarty  were  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  me  and,  I  think, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  At  dinner  liir.  Pitt  drank  little  wine ;  but  it 
was  at  that  time  the  fashion  to  eup,  and  he  then  took  a  great  deal  of 
port-wine  and  w  ater. 

'  "  In  the  same  month  I  also  met  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  Lord  Mayor^t 
dinner ;  ho  did  not  seem  ill.    On  that  occasion  I  remember  he  retumed 
thanks  in  one  of  the  best  and  neatest  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
It  was  in  very  few  words.     The  Lord  Mayor  had  proposed  his  healtJi 
as  one  who  had  been  the  Saviour  of  England,  and  would  be  the  Savioti^^tf 
of  the  rest  nf  Europe.     Mr.  Pitt  then  got  up,  disclaimed  the  compU^^H 
ment  as  apphed  to  himjelf,  and  added,  '  En^and  has  saved  herself  by      ' 
her  exertions,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  saved  by  her  example !  * 
That  was  all ;  he  was  scarcely  up  two  minuteei ;  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  perfect, 

'  "  I  remember  another  curiotis  thing  at  that  dinner,  Erskino  w»« 
there.  Now  ]VIr.  Pitt  had  always  over  Erskine  a  great  ascendency — 
tho  asceudency  of  terror.  Sometimes,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
could  keep  Erskine  in  check  by  merely  putting  out  his  hand  or  nuddng 
a  note*  At  this  dinner,  Erskine 's  health  having  been  drank,  and 
Erskine  rising  to  return  thanks^  Pitt  held  up  his  iinger,  and  said  to 
him  across  the  table,  *  Erskine  !  remombor  that  they  are  drinking 
your  health  as  a  distinguished  Colonel  of  Volunteers,*  Erskine,  who 
Jmd  intended,  aa  we  ht^ird,  to  go  o^  upon  Bights  of  Juries,  the  State 
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Tridfl,  BBd  other  politicul  points,  wag  quite  put  out ;  he  was  awed 
like  »  school- boy  at  school,  and  in  his  speech  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  enjoined  him/'  * 

It  was  not  till  the  foreign  news  became  disastrous  that  his 
disease  began  to  take  a  dangerous  turn.  The  first  blow  was 
Mack's  capitulation  at  Ulm.  It  was  an  act  of  cowardice  wholly 
beyond  an  Englishman's  calculations  to  foresee,  and  it  offered  a 
gloomy  omen  of  the  approaching  fate  of  the  Coalition  up€>o 
wliich  Pitt  had  staked  so  much.  It  affected  him  as  no  other 
event  had  ever  affected  him  before,  except  the  public  disgrace  of 
his  early  friend.  It  at  "first  reached  England  only  in  the  form 
of  a  vague  rumour,  Pitt  absolutely  refused  to  credit  it  *  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it ;  it's  all  a  fiction/  he  said  almost  peevishly^ 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  company,  at  a  dinner  at 
which  the  report  was  being  discussed.  But  the  next  day — the 
3rd  of  November — which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  a  Dutch 
newspaper  came  to  the  Foreign  Office,  containing  an  account  of 
the  capitulation.  Pitt  could  not  read  Dutch,  and  none  of  the 
clerks  who  could  were  in  the  way.  So  they  went  off  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  for  an  interpretation,  and  he  read  out  tu  them  the 
fatal  news*  *  I  observed/  he  writes  in  his  journal,  *  but  too 
clearly  the  effect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  his  utmost  to 
conceal  it.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  The  visit  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  his  manner  and  look  were 
not  his  own,  and  gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  foreboding  of  the 
loss  with  which  we  were  threatened,'  This  must  have  been 
the  look  which  Wilberforce  used,  in  after  days,  pathetically  to 
call  the  '  Austerlitz  look  ;'  for,  as  Lord  Stanhope  drily  observes, 
*The  expression  was  striking  and  well  chosen,  but  not  stiictly 
accurate,  since  Wilberforce  never  once  saw  Pitt  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  fought.' 

No  dangerous  effect,  however,  followed  from  this  shock :  as  we 
have  seen,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saw  him  a  week  later  at  the 
Lord  Mayor*s  dinner,  and  did  not  think  him  looking  ill.  Early 
in  December,  he  found  time  at  last  to  go  down  to  Bath.  The 
object  of  his  physicians  was  to  bring  cmt  the  gout,  which  had 
been  living  about  him  for  some  time,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  fit. 
The  Bath  waters  did  their  duty;  and  a  good  fit  of  gout  soon 
made  its  appearance  in  his  foot.  During  this  time  his  spirits 
were  gootl,  and  his  cure  was  visibly  progressing.  He  seems  to 
have  amused  himself  in  his  unwonted  leisure  with  the  somewhat 
uncongenial  task  of  criticising  the  poetical  effusions  of  his  friends. 
Canning  sent  him  a  poem  inspired  by  Trafalgar,  together  with  a 
string  of  critical  questions  for  him  to  answer.  Lord  Mulgrave, 
his  colleague  in  the  Cabinet,  was  also  staying  at  Path  ;  nnd  he 
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was  induced  bj  Dr.  Calcott  to  employ  his  leisure  time  in  ilif! 
pljiug  the  words  ior  a  patriotic  song— the  musician  beinsr  wiselj 
of  opinion  that  a  Cabinet  Minister's  name  on  tlie  back  of  a  son 
would  make  it  sell,  whatever  the  merit  of  the  poetry  might  l>e? 
Upon  this  Ministerial  performance,  Pitt  was  called  on  to  pass  a 
critical  judgment  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  purely  political  view 
of  the  subject  j  and  accordingly,  bearing  in  mijid  tfie  precedent  of 
despatches  and  vot^s  of  thanks,  he  pronounced  tliat  Uic  second 
in  command  ought  to  he  noticed  as  well  as  the  cliief.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  supplied  the  defect  by  the  addition  of  a 
stanza  of  his  own^which,  if  his  reputation  depended  on  hit 
poetry,  would  certainly  have  justified  the  hypothesis  that  his 
intellect  was  giving  way.  The  verses  are  execrably  tame,  and 
not  altogether  intelligible.  The  fact,  however,  only  rests  upon 
the  bare  assertion  of  one  of  Lord  Mulgrave's  sons,  unsuppJitfd 
by  any  proof;  and  Lord  Stanhope  thinks  it  bettti',  for  the  credit 
of  his  hero,  to  discredit  the  gettuineness  of  this  poetic  effort 
altoj^ether. 

But  diis  promise  of  recovery  was  speedily  cut  short  Just  at 
the  crisU  of  the  malady,  a  report  reached  England  that  the 
Coalition  had  gained  an  overwhelming  victory  at  some  platx'  in 
Moravia.  For  a  time  the  rumour  was  generally  believed,  Even 
the  Ministers  did  not  suspect  it,  and  reported  it  to  the  King  as  an 
undoubted  fact.  Close  after  it  followed  the  melancholy  truth — 
that  the  overwhelming  victory  was  upon  Napoleon's  side,  and  that 
the  costly  Coalition,  from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  was 
at  an  end.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  Mr,  Pitt's  critical  con* 
dition.  As  Sijon  as  he  had  read  the  despatches,  he  asked  for  a 
map,  and  desired  to  be  loft  alone.  He  was  left  for  a  long  time  to 
his  reflections  upon  the  disheartening  news;  and  he  rose  up  from 
them  a  doomed  man*  The  malady  under  which  he  was  suffering, 
and  which  is  particularly  susceptible  to  violent  emotion,  received 
an  impetus  which  could  never  afterwards  be  checked.  It  left 
his  extremities^  and  tume<l  inwards  upon  some  vital  organ ;  and 
from  that  momenta  growing  debility  set  in,  from  which  he  never 
rallied.  As  Canning  said  some  days  later,  *"  It  was  the  relapse 
of  a  single  day  that  reduced  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  wreck  he  now  is.* 

After  this  the  end  came  rapidly.  At  first  he  did  not  see  tt 
himself,  and  talked  as  if  he  only  doubted  whether  he  should 
recover  in  time  for  the  hngirming  of  the  Session.  But  he  began 
to  be  aware  of  what  was  impending  sooner  than  his  friends,  and 
apparently  sooner  than  his  physicians.  The  day  before  he  left 
Bath — a  fortnight  before  his  death— he  said  to  Lord  Melville^ 
*  I  wish  the  King  may  not  repent,  and  st>oner  than  he  think% 
the  rejection  of  the  advice  I  pressed  ou  him  at  Wevmijuth.'    Hat 
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[by  the  time  be  had  arrived  at  Putney  it  was  too  evident  to  all. 

[The  symptom  which  was  most  alarming  to  unprofesf^ional 
observers  was  the  total  loss  of  those  splendid  tones  which  in 
j>ubUc  and   in   private  had  always   fascinated   his   hearers.      His 

[  voice  had   become  weak  and  tremulous.      His  emariaiion  was  so 

I  great  that  his  countenance  was  ntterly  changed.     For  a  day  or 

rtwo  he  still  was  supposed  to  be  well  enough  to  write  letters,  and 
see  some  of  his  political  friends.  His  last  conversation  upon 
jmblic  affairs  was  with   Lord  Welleslcy,  w^ho  had  ju^t   return*^ 

[Irom  India :  and  one  of  the  last  subjects  of  that  conversation  was 

rhis  commendation  of  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley.  '1  never  met,' he 
said,  'any  military  officer  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to 
converse.  He  states  every  difiiculty  before  he  underUikcs  any 
service,  but  none  after  he  has  undertaken  it*     There  was  some- 

Lthing  almost  prophetic  in  this  his  dying  description  of  the  com- 
bined caution  and  courage  which  ultimately  carried  on  to  victory 
lie  task  that  he  was  leaving  incomplete.  But  this  interview 
ad  these  topics  were  more  than  his  strength  could  bear.  He 
Eiinted  away  before  Lord  Wellesley  had  left  the  room.  Lord 
Wellesley  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  and  warned 
Lord  Grenville  of  what  was  coming-  '  He  received  the  fatal 
intelligence  in  an  ajfony  of  tears,  and  immediately  determined 
that  ail  hostility  in  Parliament  should  be  suspended.'  Such  is 
~  [>rd  \Velle*iky's  account  of  the   effect  of  the  intelligence  upon 

'PitVs  former  colleague.  His  ancient  rival  Ft)i  received  it,  if 
his  own  account  may  be  trusted,  with  more  philosophy.  *He 
was  not  much  for  delicacies  at  any  time,'  he  told   the  Speaker  ; 

'•but  there  were  some  he  found  who  felt  a  difficulty  while  the 
reports  were  so  very  strong  of  Mr.  Pitt's  extreme  state/  •It  was 
but  seven  months  more,  and  he  was  lying  in  the  same  i»tate 
himself. 

The  closing  scene  is  best  described  in  the  words  oi  Lord 
Stauhoj>e's  uncle,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  death- bed  ; — 

*  ^  After  this  was  concluded,  Mr.  Pitt  begged  to  be  left  alone,  and 
he  remained  composed  and  apparently  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Doctors  Bui i lie  and  Reynolds  arrived  about  three,  and  gave  as  their 
opinion  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  live  above  twenty-faur  hours.  OtUr 
awn  feelings  in  losing  our  only  protector,  who  had  rean5d  na  wi^ 
more  than  parental  eare,  I  need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

• "  From  Wednesday  morning  I  did  not  leave  hi»  room  except  for  a 
few  minutoB  till  the  time  of  hie  death,  though  I  did  not  allow  him  to 
flae  me,  as  I  felt  myself  unequal  to  the  dreadful  scene  of  parting  with 
J  and  feared  (although  he  was  given  over)  that  the  exertion  on  his 
\  might  hasten  the  dreadful  event  which  now  ax)peured  inevitable. 
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Hester  Applied  for  leave  to  iee  him,  but  was  refused*  Taking,  hoi 
ever,  the  opportunitj  of  Sir  Walter's  being  at  dinner,  she  went  inl( 
Mr.  Pitt's  room.  Though  even  then  wandering  a  little^  he 
diately  recollected  her,  and  with  his  usual  angelic  mildness  wishq 
her  future  happiness,  and  gave  her  a  most  solemn  blessiug  and  ;  ~ 
tionate  farewell.  On  her  leaving  the  room  I  entered  it,  and  for  son 
time  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  speak  of  her,  and  several  timei 
repeated,  *  Dear  soul,  I  know  she  loves  me  !  Where  is  Hester  ?  Is 
Hester  gone  ? '  In  the  evening  Sir  Walter  gave  him  eom#  champagne, 
in  hopes  of  keeping  up  for  a  time  his  wasting  and  almost  subdried 
strength ;  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  seemed  to  feel  pain  in  swallowing  it,  owing 
to  the  thrush  in  his  throat.  Sir  Walter  said :  '  J  am  sorry,  Sir,  to  giTD 
jou  pain.  Do  not  take  it  unkind.'  Mr.  Pitt,  with  that  mildneas  which 
adorned  his  private  life,  replied :  *  I  never  take  anything  unkind  tliat 
is  meant  for  my  good.'  At  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  Colonel 
Taylor  arrived  express  from  His  Majesty  at  Windsor,  and  retnmed 
witii  tbe  melancholy  [news]  of  all  hopes  having  ceased.  I  remained 
the  whole  of  Wednesday  night  with  Mr,  Pitt,  His  mind  seemed  fixed 
on  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  ho  expressed  his  thoughts  aloud, 
though  sometimes  incoherently.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  concerning  a 
private  letter  from  Lord  llarrowby,  and  frequently  inquired  the  direct 
tion  of  the  wind ;  then  said,  answering  himself,  *  East ;  ah  t  that  will 
do  j  that  will  bring  him  quick :'  at  other  times  seemed  to  bo  in  con* 
irersation  with  a  meBseuger,  and  sometimes  cried  out  'Hear,  hearT 
as  if  in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  time  he  did  not  i 
ho  moaned  considerahly,  crying,  '  O  dear  I  O  Lord  1  *  Towards  I 
the  rattles  came  in  his  throat,  and  proclaimed  approaching  ("" 
tion.  Sir  Walter,  the  Bishop^  Charles,  and  my  sister  were  lying  < 
on  their  beds,  overcome  with  fatigue.  At  one  [Jan.  23]  a  Mr.  f 
arrived  from  town  in  a  chaise,  bringing  a  vial  of  hartshorn  oil,  a 
spoonful  of  whicii  ho  insisted  on  Mr.  Pitt's  taking,  as  he  had  known 
it  recover  {people  in  the  last  agonies.  Bemonstrance  as  to  its  certain 
inefficacy  was  uaolesfi,  and  on  Sir  W.  saying  that  it  could  bo  of  no 
detriment,  wo  poured  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  down  Mr.  Pittas  throat. 
It  prcMluced  no  effect  but  a  littla  convulsive  cough.  In  about  half  an 
hour  Mr.  South  returned  to  town ;  at  about  half-past  two  Mr.  Pilt 
ceased  moaning,  and  did  not  speak  or  make  the  slightest  sound  for 
some  time,  as  his  extremities  were  then  growing  chilly.  I  feared  be 
was  dying ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  with  a  mnch  clearer  voice  than  be 
apoke  in  before,  and  in  a  tone  I  never  shall  forget,  he  exclaimed,  *•  Oh, 
my  country !  how  I  leave  my  country ! '  From  that  time  he  Ufiver 
spoke  or  moved,  and  at  half-post  four  expired  without  a  groan  or 
struggle.  Bis  strength  being  quite  exhausted,  his  life  departed  like  a 
caudle  burning  out/ 

Pitt*s  last  exclaniation,  *  Oh,  my  country  I  how  I  leave  mj 
r>untry  I'  is  printed  in   the  work    before    us    '  how  1  love   my 
'country!'     But  we  understand  that,  since  the  publication  of  his 
work,  Lord  Stanhope  has  discovered  an  earlier  copy  from  the 
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blotted  and  blurred  MS.,  in  which  *  leave/  and  not  *  love,'  U  the 
reading.  As  far  as  internal  evidence  goes,  there  cannot  be  a 
rdombt.  The  one  is  slightly  melodramatic,  and  by  no  means 
^natural  in  a  man  who  carried  the  repression  of  feelings  to  an 
f excess:  the  other  sums  up  with  eloquent  conciseness  the  cir- 
>  cumstances  which  cast  a  gloom,  deeper  than  the  gloom  of  death, 
over  the  dying  statesman's  thoughts. 

Though  it  has  hitherto  rested  on  no  very  distinct  authority,  it 
has  always  been  the  popular  belief,  that  Pitt  died  with  the 
exclamation  '  Oh,  my  country  1 '  upon  his  lips.  It  is  strange 
«that  Lord  Macaulay  should  have  treated  the  tradition  with 
ridicule,  and  dismissed  it  as  *a  fable.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  substantial  authenticity  now ;  but  it  was  so  true  to  the 
nature  and  the  past  career  of  the  great  Minister,  that  the  wonder 
^is  that  it  should  have  ever  been  disbelieved.  It  was  mournfully 
Jn  character  with  a  life  devoted  to  his  country  as  few  lives  have 
been.  Since  his  first  entry  into  the  world  he  had  been  absolutely 
hers.  For  her  he  had  foregone  the  enjoyments  of  youth,  the 
ties  of  family,  the  hope  of  fortune.  For  three-and-twenty  years 
his  mind  had  moulded  her  institutions,  and  had  shaped  her 
destiny.  It  was  an  agonizing  thought  for  his  dying  pillow,  that 
he  had  ruled  her  almost  absolutely,  and  that  she  had  trusted  liim 
without  hesitation  and  without  stint,  and  that  this  was  the  end  of 
it  alL  At  his  bidding  the  most  appalling  sacrifices  had  been 
made  in  vain ;  and  now  he  was  leaving  her  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  a  terrible  reverse,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  most  fearful  foe 
whom  she  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  confront.  Such  thoughts 
might  well  wring  from  him  a  cry  of  mental  anguish,  even  in  the 
convulsions  of  death.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  know  how 
moth  he  had  contributed  to  the  final  triumph.  Long  after  his 
feeble  frame  had  been  laid  near  his  father's  grave,  his  policy 
continued  to  animate  the  councils  of  English  statesmen,  and  the 
memory  of  his  lofty  and  inflexible  spirit  encouraged  them  to 
endure.  After  eleven  more  years  of  suffering,  Europe  was  rescued 
from  her  oppressor  by  the  measures  which  Pitt  had  advised, 
and  the  long  peace  was  based  upon  the  foundations  which  he  had 
laid.  But  no  such  consoling  vision  cheered  his  death-bed.  His 
feding  powers  could  trace  no  ray  of  light  across  the  dark  and 
troubled  future.  The  leaders  had  not  yet  arisen,  who,  through 
unexampled  constancy  and  courage,  were  to  attain  at  last  to  the 
glorious  deliverance  towards  which  he  had  pointed  the  way,  but 
which  his  eyes  were  never  permitted  even  in  distant  prospect  to 
behold. 
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f -proof  trun-Sftields  a^  ada 
Ships  for  National  Dtfeiice,      By    Captain   Cowpcr    Phlpj 
Coles,  R,N.     London,  1861, 

2.  Sccotid   Report  of  the  Royal  Commissiomrs  on  the  National 
Defences.     London. 

3.  fVhat  is  ffoad  Tron^  and  hmv  is  it  to  be  got  f     By  R,  H,  Cheney. 
London,  1862. 

THE  rivil  war  now  raging  in  America  seems  destined  to  fiir- 
nisli  Europe  with  a  series  of  surprises  which  defy  the  cal- 
culations of  our  most  sagacious  politicians^  and  at  fir&t  sight 
appear  to  set  at  nought  all  the  experience  hitherto  g-ained  in  the 
wars  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  war  itself,  not  only  in  its  origin  hut  in  its  dnnttion,  has 
been  of  a  nature  that  no  one  anticipated  ;  and  even  at  this 
moment  the  most  experienced  statesmen  are  as  unable  to  predict 
when  or  how  it  may  end  as  they  were  to  foresee  its  commenoe- 
ment.  The  siege,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  the  first  event  of  the  war,  is  unlike  anything"  tliat  is  known  to 
ha\  e  occurred  in  Euri»pe,  We  have  no  recortl  of  a  powerful  cns^ 
mated  fort  i«  the  st»a  being  forced  to  surrender  to  the  attacks  ot 
batteries  situated  on  the  shore  before  a  breach  was  made  or  a  single 
gundiiimounted  ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  before  a  single 
man  was  killed  or  even  wounded  on  the  side  either  of  tlie  attack 
or  the  defence.  The  battle  of  BulTs  Hun,  which  was  the  next 
great  event,  is  equally  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Euro- 
}>ean  warfare  ;  and  so,  too,  is  the  duel  recently  fought  between 
the  two  iron-plated  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River. 
This  duel  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  almost  as  bloodless  as  the 
sieg-e  of  Fort  Sumter,  and,  if  not  so  momentous  in  its  political 
consequences,  it  is  yet  well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  coa- 
sid oration  of  all  persons  interested  in  military  matters,  Wr 
could  afford  to  smile  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  did  not 
think  that  any  knowledge  was  gained  through  that  event,  as  to 
the  advantage  oi  defensive  works.  The  battle  of  BulTs  Run  was 
tof>ked  upon  as  so  exceptional  that  no  one  attempted  to  draw  any 
military  conclusion  from  its  phenomena.  But  tlie action  between 
the  *  Merrimac  *  and  the  '  Monitor  '  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
£ng]ishmen  almost  as  much  as  the  ^  affair  of  the  Trcmt ;'  ftod 
the  fight  has  been  discussed^  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doorSf  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  an  amount  of  eziicitemeut 
sciircely  surpassed  by  the  announcement  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Confederate  envoys  from  under  the  protection  o(  the  British  Bag; 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
controversies  have   been   conducted  is  striking  in  the  extreme* 
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Tbfire  are  few  Ei^Iishmea  who  an  not  capable  of  forming  a 
sound  judgment,  when  thej  gi¥e  themselves  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing, regarding  a  point  in  which  the  national  honour  is  concerned ; 
and  the  unanimity  and  good  sense  shown  bj  the  whole  people  on 
the  first. occasion  was  as  striking  as  it  was  honourable  and  credit- 
able to  us  as  a  nation.  Unfbrtnnatelj,  however,  there  are  verj 
few  persons  who  have  the  special  knowledge  which  is  requisite 
to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions  from  an  nnusnai  and 
complicated  military  event,  or  who  are  <:ompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  recent  experiment  of  a  fight  between  two  iron- 
plated  vessels.  The  consequence  is  that  a  panic  has  seized  the 
public  mind.  Everything  is  considered  as  known,  everything  as 
settled,  by  this  one  action.  Both  in  Parliament  and  ouuide,  the 
most  violent  opinions  have  been  asserted  in  the  aunt  do$?fnatic 
manner,  and  Ministers  have  been  forced  by  the  clam^^Hir  Vp  give 
way  against  their  conviction  on  matters  nearly  i'j9ni.*im\u%  the 
interests  and  the  safety  of  the  country,  fiad  ParJiam^rut  not 
been  sitting  at  the  moment,  had  mf#re  time  lje«ti  allowed  lor 
reflection,  or  for  obtaining  m^^re  accurate  inforrn^i/m,  th#;  r#:%uJt 
would  probably  have  been  diffierrent;  Ijut  wfaiU;  thUi^%  ar«  in 
this  position  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  irxAtnitt^  tk#;  'itrV^iU 
of  the  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  a  little  r/i//r«r  tAft^iy  tr»«#i  toitf 
hitherto  been  done,  and  to  see  if  :u^j  miin\U:um  of  f«rftl  k««#/W' 
ledge  can  be  extracted  from  the  vague  smd  inAniy  iuu-tUtf/^Jt 
which  has  yet  reached  us. 

The  first  vessel  that  took  a  part  in  this  ttutu^rti^U^^  iun//M  ¥ifm 
the  ^Merrimac' — since  railed  the  *  Virgini*'--  '^ij<M**^l;  '^^  *4 
six  first-class  wooden  firigat«a,  built  by  t»*e  Aw**rws«*  im  *h  fcV/Mt 
the  year  1865.  The  •  Mirmesota'  and  tU  '  lUm^^AcM;  v»f4ui$ 
also  appeared  on  the  scene  of  a/ti/M,  */#-  w«««  y-'***'^  ;  t^->'i# 
tonnage  ranging  between  34(Kl  ao#J  iii'^t^P  Uftm,  «*/!  -^/|^*i  •//  UM 
of  a  first-rate  line-of-battienihip.  TI  >«*  Vmsti^y^  *4  'm  *  li-i-^  ^ 
Wellington,'  130  guns,  is  only  377^;  t/«s.;  7  Wy  m^i-  »il  u  #*.ir' 
steamers  of  the  most  improved  class,  aod  it  wa*  i/#  ###*«/!#  U^m 
that  our  *Orhmdos'  and  •Meiseys,'  anil  #4Im^  fs^t^U  '4  t*^ 
description,  were  constructed.  The  *  MmtrUiuu^ '  wum  iM#^fr  w#4 
supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  P«kral  o«*/*n»,  n^Uii  t?M^  O^ 
federates  took  possession  of  the  naval  yard  st  N^/^^/lfc,  H^-  *^«#. 
however,  afterwards  railed  and  iumf^tfft^i  iitUt  m^  $$*fi^  \4**Mi 
vessel  of  the  most  formidable  descripti//n  Uff  uAi^^l  ^Ui^^^M, 
So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  ttie  vi-fy  U9%\f^Uu  i  tU^*  m|/«m^m 
which  have  reached  this  ouuntry,  it  se^wi*  tl»»t  Im  ^  u,y  y^i^ 
and  upper  deck  were  entirely  rem  wed  floJi  w$iU  fU  nuu^i^^h, 
and  for  these  a  casing  of  iron  was  suf>stit4it^lt  sl^/i^^j/  >«*.-^^U 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.     Tliis  isoatiog   wiost  4  0f^^i^**f*^^t 
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have  extended  some  feet  beyond  the  origrinai  sides  of  the  thip 
at  the  water-line,  to  which  it  was  carried,  on  the  assumption 
that  she  floated  to  her  original  depth.  Upwards  it  extended  to 
the  level  of  the  original  upper-deck,  which  was  considerably 
narrowed,  and  was  also  covered  with  thin  plates  of  iron- 
THe  weip^ht  of  all  this  additional  armour  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  portions  removed,  and  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
seems  to  have  lowered  her  line  of  floatation,  as  was  intended, 
some  three  or  four  feet,  so  that  her  armour  extended  to  that  di»* 
tance  l3elow  the  water-line  j  but  her  port-sills  were  also  brought 
so  low  as  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  how  she  would  behave 
in  the  open  sea^  or  with  any  swell  on. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  guns,  so  disposed  that  four 
or  five  of  them  were  broadside-guns  on  each  side,  and  either  two 
or  one  facing  forward  and  aft  in  the  direction  of  the  keel.  The 
accounts  are  not  quite  clear  on  this  point,  which  is  in  fact  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  broadside-guns  were  11-inch  Dahlgrens  ; 
the  fore  and  aft  guns  seem  to  have  been  rifled,  though  on  what 
system  is  by  no  means  clear. 

In  addition  to  these  she  was  fitted  with  two  prongs  or  rostx^, 
projecting  from  the  bow,  it  is  said,  like  ploughshares.  These 
were  intended  to  run  into  and  pierce  any  vessel  she  might  be 
engaged  with ;  and  from  the  use  made  of  them  they  appear  to 
have  been  as  much  or  more  depended  on  by  her  officers  than  eren 
the  armament  detailed  above. 

Thus  fittt^  and  equipped,  the  'Merrimac*  left  her  mooriiigs 
at  11  o'clock  on  the  8th  of  March  last,  and  steamed  down  the 
James  River  to  Hampton  Roads,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Here  she  found  two  frigates  belonging  to  the  Federal 
navy,  lying  at  anchor,^ — the  *  Cumberland,'  a  sloop  of  24  guns 
and  17iJ6  tons,  built  in  1842,  and  the  'Congress,*  by  some  said 
to  be  the  old  *"  Congress  *  of  our  war  with  the  United  States,  by 
others  to  have  been  built  in  1841, — ^at  all  events  bearing  50 
guns,  though  only  1867  tons  burthen.  Both  were  sailing-vessels, 
and,  as  may  be  supjiosed  from  these  particulars^  neither  of  the 
first  class,  and  the  guns  of  the  *  Congress  *  at  least  must  have 
been  of  very  small  calibre  to  enable  so  small  a  vessel  to  carry  90 
many  of  them. 

On  approaching  the  Federal  squadron  the  '  Merrimac  *  seems 
to  have  singled  out  the  ^Cumberland  *  for  her  first  victim,  and, 
after  firing  once  or  twice  into  her  from  her  bow-guns^  ran  straight 
at  her,  and  *  gave  her  the  stem '  immediately  abreast  of  the  fore- 
mast. She  then  rounded  off,  firing  shell  from  her  broadside* 
guns  into  her  adversary  ;  and,  having-  gained  a  sufficient  offings 
again  ran  into  her  right  amidships ;  on  both  occasions  making 
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such  holes  in  her  sides  below  the  water-line  as  to  insure  her 
destruction,  even  without  the  assistance  of  the  shells,  which 
seem  J  however,  to  have  spread  havoc  and  destruction  wherever 
they  struck  the  vessel. 

While  thus  engaged  with  the  'Cumberland,'  the  *Merrimac' 
seems  also  to  have  fired  occasional  shot  and  shell  into  the 
'  Congress ;'  and  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  former 
vessel,  she  turned  her  serious  attention  to  her  consort.  A  icw 
rouxida,  however,  and  the  example  of  what  she  had  just  witnessed, 
convinced  the  latter  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  she  hauled 
down  her  flag  and  surrendered, — not  one  moment  too  soon,~as 
a  very  few  minutes  more  would  have  sufficed  for  her  entire 
destruction  from  the  shells  of  the  '  Merrimac,'  without  the 
necessity  of  any  attempt  to  run  into  her. 

Having  destroyed  these  two  vessels,  the  *  Merrimac  '  seems  to 
have  amused  herself  for  some  time  in  playing  at  long  bowls  with 
the  shore  batteries,  and  neglected  her  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  ^  Minnesota,'  which  she  could  easily  have  done,  as  the  latter 
had  run  agromid  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  her  consorts,  and 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  shells  of  the  '  Merrimac,'  though  of  course 
out  of  reach  of  her  prow,  which  at  that  time  the  officers  seem  to 
have  considered  their  most  powerful  weajion  of  offence. 

As  night  approached  the  *  Merrimac  '  retired,  either  to  refit 
or  to  replenish  her  ammunition;  feeling  no  doubt  perfectly 
secure,  from  the  exjierience  of  the  day,  that  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  squadron  would  fall  an  easy  prey  on  the  morrow.  Most 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  honour  of  the  Federal  flag  a  new 
competitor  had  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action  before  the  day 
dawned,  in  the  form  of  the  now  celebrated  *  Monitor;'  which  was 
able  not  only  to  check  the  '  Merrimac*s '  career  of  victory,  but 
alm(»st  to  turn  the  tables  against  her. 

According  to  tlie  accounts  we  have  received,  the  'Monitor*  is 
a  vessel  172  feet  long  over  all,  and  41  feet  4  inches  in  extreme 
breadth.  Internally  she  is  a  complete  iron  vessel,  composed  of 
plates  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Over  tliis,  to  the  depth  of 
some  three  feet  below  the  water-level,  is  a  coating  of  26  inches 
of  oak,  and  over  this  again  a  five-inch  rolled  plate  of  iron. 
The  composition  of  her  sides  seems  conse(|uently  to  be  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  *■  Warrior,'  the  weight  of  iron  being 
nearly  the  same,  though  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  disposed,  but  with  eight  inches  more  wooti :  these, 
however,  seem  an  unnecessary  incumbrance.  Her  deck  is 
planked  with  seven  inches  of  timber,  over  which  is  one  inch  of 
iron,  and  she  floats  with  her  deck  only  two  feet  above  the  water ; 
and  may  be  more  appropriately  called  a  raft  or  a  barge   than 

a  ship, — 
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a   ship, — it   being    evident    that    she    could    hardly 
sea-way. 

The  great  peculiaritj,  however,  of  her  structure  is  the  tower 
or  turret,  which  rises  above  the  deck  in  the  centre.  Thi«  is 
described  as  in  appearance  like  a  small  gasometer.  Its  external 
diameter  is  21  ieet  6  inches,*  its  height  9  feet,  and  it  is  com- 
posed of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  plates  of  rolled  iron.  It 
stands  on  a  turn-table,  which  is  moved  by  steam-power  bi*twe«n 
decks,  and  is  armed  with  two  Dahjgren  guns,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  firing  through  two  narrow  portholes  in  the  side  of  the 
tower.  These  are  further  protected  by  shields  and  pendulums, 
intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  projectiles  when 
the  guns  are  withdrawn. 

No  sooner  had  the  *  Merrimac '  appeared  on  the  scene  cif 
action  on  the  foliowing  morning  than  the  gallant  little  *  Monitor' 
proceeded  to  encounter  her,  and  for  five  hours  the  combat  raged 
between  these  two  strange-looking  antagonists.  During  the 
course  of  it  the  'Merrimac'  endeavoured  to  run  down  or  pierce 
the  sides  of  the  *"  Monitor,'  but,  so  far  as  we  now  know«  with 
singiilarl)  little  success,  having  injured  herself  in  tlje  atttmipt 
much  more  than  she  did  her  enemy.  She  also  tried  boarding,  bur 
equally  in  vain.  Every  opening  was  closed  with  iron  gralingib^H 
and  no  hole  left  for  the  boarders  to  enter ;  while  the  tower  coulJ^H 
be  turned  round  so  as  to  sweep  the  deck  either  way. 

Foiled  in  these  attempts,  the  vessels  contented  themselves  with 
a  cannonade,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  as  innocuous 
on  either  hand  as  tlie  celebrated  fight  that  caused  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Towards  evening  the  action  ceased,  and  both 
vessels  withdrew,  each  satisfied  of  the  impregnability  of  tlie  other, 
During  its  continuance,  however,  the  ^  Merrimac '  had  fired 
occasional  shots  at  the  shore  batteries,  or  at  the  'Minnesota/ 

W^hat  surprises  us  most  in  this,  as  in  every  other  action  of  this 
great  war,  is  the  want  of  dash  and  energy  shown  by  the  com* 
manders  on  either  side.  Why  did  not  the  *  Merrimac,'  when  she 
found  she  was  invulnerable,  and  that  the  'Monitor'  could  do  her 
no  damage,  turn  at  once  to  the  *  Minnesota  *  or  '  St,  Lawrrnoe^j^M 
and  destroy  them  with  her  shells?  or  why  did  she  not  at  on<39^| 
steam  up  the  Potomac,  break  down  the  Long  Bridge^  throw  her 
shells  into  the  capital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  camp  on 
the  odier?  Such  an  action  might  have  hadsotne  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  and  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  that  may  not  soon 
occur  agahi.      Why,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  the  invuloierable 

•  If  oplj  breech' loading  guns  were  used,  a  much  smsller  turret  woold  saffice; 
but  one  immenst.-  advantage  of  the  *  Eric*50U  turret '  over  the  *  Coles  shield '  is,  t!l«t 
it  Admits  of  the  use  of  tiiuzzle-loadivg  guns,  nrhicli  the  othtfr  dot«  not* 
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*  Monitor '  try  the  same  thing  at  Richmond  ?  Up  to  the  date  of 
the  latest  accounts  neither  has  attempted  anything  further;  so, 
while  the  combatants  are  reposing  on  their  laurels  and  recovering 
their  breath,  let  us  try  what  crumbs  of  information  we  can  gather 
from  the  late  action  of  Newport  News. 

The  experience  gained  from  this  most  remarkable  encounter 
may  be  conveniently  examined  under  four  separate  heads : — 

1.  As  regards  the  use  of  iron-plated  vessels  as  rams. 

2.  As  to  the  effect  of  horizontal  shell-firing  against  wooden 
ships. 

3.  As  to  the  experience  gained  from  an  action  between  two 
iron-coated  men-of-war;  and 

4.  As  regards  the  probable  results  of  an  action  between  an  iron- 
plated  vessel  and  a  fort ;  the  latter  being  the  point  on  which  it 
has  been  considered  as  decisive  in  this  country,  though,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  four  in  which  the  action  affords 
us  no  direct  information  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the  subject,  the  result,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  iron- 
plated  vessels  as  rams.  It  did  not  require  this  action  to  tell 
us  that  the  bilge  is  the  weakest — the  stem  the  strongest  part 
of  any  vessel ;  and  that  if  any  ship  of  3500  tons  caught  one  less 
than  half  her  size  at  anchor,  and  chose  to  run  full  tilt  at  her  side, 
she  would  certainly  drive  it  in  and  sink  her. 

Unfortunately  we  have  already  too  much  experience  of  this 
sort  In  our  own  river  Thames,  even  little  penny  steamers  have 
an  unpleasant  knack  of  running  their  noses  against  sailing-vessels 
twice  or  three  times  their  size,  and  with  the  uniform  result  of 
piercing  their  sides.  The  only  unexpected  feature  is  that  the 
attacking  vessel  not  only  receives  no  injury  in  her  prow,  b^t  that 
neither  her  engines  nor  any  part  of  her  moving  gear  are  deranged 
by  the  shock.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  if  any  wooden  screw 
line-of-battle  ship  or  frigate  ran  full  tilt  against  the  side  of 
another  vessel  of  equal,  or  even  of  superior  weight  and  power, 
she  would  sink  her.  This,  however,  is  a  point  on  which  naval 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed ;  but,  supposing  it  granted,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  addition  of  an  iron  beak  gives  to  an  iron 
vessel  an  additional  advantag^e  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  immense 
increase  of  strength  which  is  certainly  gained  by  the  iron-plating 
and  stronger  construction  of  that  class  of  war  ships,  and  it  is 
consequently  by  no  means  clear  that  they  will  be  successful  as 
rams.  What  the  present  experiment  teaches  us, — if  it  teaches 
anything, — is  that  when  one  iron  vessel  especially  fitted  for  the 
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purpose   tried  to   run  down  another  of  about   half  her  size 
failed  tigiially,  and  did  herself  more  injury  than  she  did  to  her 
adversary.     After  all,  however,  the  question  is  probably  an  idle 
one.     We  can  hardly  fancy  the  circumstances  in  which  a  steamer, 
unless  disabled,   should   allow    herself   to    be    run    intti    in   this 
manner.      Putting  the    helm   up  or    down, — forg-ing-  ahead, 
backinjs^  astern, — any  manceuvre  would  prevent  it,  so  it  is  scarcely 
likely  to  occur   as    between    iron  steam-ships    in  action* 
against  wooden  ships  it  is  useless^  for  it  cannot  now  be  denied 
that  horizontal  shell-firing  has  sealed  the  doom  of  wooden  ships 
of  war,  and  our  second  head  of  inquiry  is  thus  finally  disposed  of. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  foil  owning  the  progress 
made  in  this  branch  of  artillery  practice  since  the  Russian  War 
have  long  been  absohiteiy  convinced  that  it  only  required  one^J 
naval  action  to  settle  the  question  for  ever.  In  the  216th  Number^^f 
of  this  Juurnal  (October,  1860),  an  article  appeared  describing^" 
the  various  means  of  destruction  which  had  been  invented  for 
this  purjK)se^  and  pointing  out  the  utter  imi)Ossilniity  of  using 
wooden  vessels  for  fighting  in  the  present  state  of  naval  science. 
To  use  the  emphatic  expression  of  Sir  John  Hay,  in  speaking 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  on  this  subject,  *  the  man  wbo  goej 
int^i  action  in  a  ivooden  vessel  is  a  fool,  and  the  man  that  sends 
him  there  a  villain.* 

Although  all  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  initiated 
long  ago,  the  advantage  gained  through  the  American  action  is 
incalculable.  The  public  now  believe  what  before  was  accepted 
only  by  the  men  of  science.  Notwithstanding  all  that  won*! 
derful  tenacity  of  faith  in  the  ancient  ways  which  is  charac 
leristic  of  a  British  Admiralty,  their  wooden  idols  must  now 
at  List  be  abandoned.  Although  it  is  reported  that  the  dock 
yard  authorities  have  bought  and  converted  more  timber  duri 
the  last  financial  year  than  they  ever  did  before,  they 
must  be  sacrificed.  The  public  now  know  that  a  wooden  man^ 
of"War  is  a  mere  box  of  lucifer-matches,  and  that  the  first  shell 
fired  into  it  explodes  the  whole.  The  question  has  passed  from 
the  region  of  theory  into  the  domain  of  fact,  and  woe  to  those 
who  refuse  to  be  taught  by  such  experience.  But  it  is  needless 
to  reiterate  what  was  said  a  year  and  a-half  ago  as  clearly  and  as 
strongly  as  it  could  now  be  put. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  wc  feel 
that  we  should  require  to  know  more  than  we  yet  do  of  the  con-* 
struction  of  the  two  vessels  engaged,  before  it  would  be  justifiable 
to  hazard  any  very  positive  opinion  on  the  subject     It  appears, 
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however,  tolerably  certain  that  the  *  Monitor's '  turret  was  formed 
of  eight  thicknesses  of  one-inch  iron  plates.  Now  it  happens 
that  a  target  has  recently  been  tested  at  Shoeburyness,  composed 
in  nearly  the  same  manner,  but  rather  thicker,  and  having-  the 
additional  advantage  of  a  two-inch  plate  un  the  outside.  It  was 
made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very  best  materials. 
At  two  hundred  yards,  the  681b.  solid  shot  and  1001b*  Armstrong 
b«:>th  pierced  it  every  time  ;  and  though  the  shot  themselves  did 
not  go  actually  through,  they  sent  such  a  shower  of  splinters 
into  the  sea  beyond,  as  would  certainly  have  killed  every  man 
who  had  hapj>cncd  to  be  inside  a  tower  protected  by  so  frail  a 
covering. 

Whence  then  arises  this  difference  between  our  experiments 
and  those  of  the  Americans  ?  Is  it  that  their  iron  is  superior  to 
ours,  or  their  workmanship  better  ?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  suspecting  either  the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  iron  for  our  targets  has  always  been  selected  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  the  workmanship  the  best  that  the  skill  of  this 
country  can  produce.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  anything  in 
the  shajie  of  the  turret  to  account  for  the  difference  in  its  resisting 
p<^»wer.* 

If,  therefore,  neither  the  material,  nor  the  workmanship,  nor 
the  form  will  account  for  the  immense  difference  between  the 
results  of  the  American  experience  and  ours,  it  is  probable  that 
the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  artillery  em- 
ployed. 

The  heaviest  guns  of  the  *  Merrimac  *  were  apparently  11 -inch 
Dahlgrens.  These  ai*e  practically  shell-guns,  like  our  lO-inch 
guns  ;  and  though  solid  shot  may  be  fired  out  of  them,  this  caimot 
be  done  without  danger,  and  can  only  be  with  very  reduced 
charges.  If  the  '  Merrimac  '  only  fired  shells,  or  if  it  is  true,  as  the 
Duke  of  S<jmerset  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  nights  ago, 


*  If  there  is  anything  to  account  for  the  difference,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  render 
8uch  a  tower  inruliierablei  it  is  most  fortunate  tbat  the  Government  has  not  pro* 
ceeded  further  with  Captain  Coles's  cupolas.  A  perpendicular  tower  is  not  only 
more  roomj  abd  capable  of  far  better  ventilatioDt  but  it  occupios  far  less  room  on 
the  deckf  and  avoids  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  Captain  Coles^s  pro- 
posal, which  consist  iu  its  j unction  with  the  deck  and  the  protection  of  tta  lower 
edges.  If,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  protect  this  tower,  even  at  the  expense  of 
eoatiDg  it  with  4^  inch  plates  on  the  outside,  or  five  or  six  thicknesses  of  inch 
plates  intemally,  it  will  be  found  as  great  an  improvement  as  the  slopiug^sided 
shield  advocated  by  Cuptaiu  Coles — but  which  waJi  sagee&ted  to  him  by  Mr.  Scott 
Euftsell — is  over  the  curvilinear  cupola,  which  Is  the  only  invention  Captain  Coles 
can  really  lay  claim  to,  but  which  never  was  and  never  cooM  be  carried  into 
effect.  One  of  the  many  objections  to  Captain  Coles's  system  is  that  only  breech- 
loading  guns  cau  be  used  in  his  cupolas,  and  the  largest  class  of  gtms  cannot 
he  m»ae  breech-loaders  ;  so  that  a  cupola-ship  may  any  day  find  herself  over- 
matched by  a  vessel  of  a  much  smaller  and  Less  expensive  class. 
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that  the  initial  velocity  of  her  projectiles  was  only  700  feet  in  a 
second,  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  up.  We  know  perfectly 
well,  and  knew  long  ago,  that  an  11-inch  shell  fired  with  so 
low  an  initial  velocity  would  barely  make  an  indentation  on 
such  a  target,  and  that  even  an  180-lb.  solid  shot  fired  with 
reduced  charges  would  hardly  do  more  damage;  but  we  also 
know  that  at  200  yards  a  68-pounder  solid  shot  fired  with  an 
initial  velocity  of  1600  feet  a  second  would  pierce  it,  and  at 
shorter  ranges  go  clean  through  it* 

We  know  so  little  of  the  composition  of  the  '  Merrimac's ' 
sides,  that  it  is  perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty 
regarding  her.  But  knowing  what  her  tonnage  and  displace- 
ment were,  and  admitting  that  she  is  now  sunk  three  or  four  feet 
below  her  proper  load  water-line,  we  can  calculate  approximately 
what  weight  of  armour  she  could  carry  ;  and  if  we  spread  this 
over  her,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  her  armour  was  not 
heavier  than  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  experimenting  upon. 
Nor  will  the  sloping  position  in  which  it  was  placed  suffice  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  On  this  point  our  experiments  have  been 
too  numerous  and  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  any  doubt.  It  was 
stated  the  other  day  by  Sir  John  Hay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Iron- 
Plate  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects, that  the  result  was  pretty  much  the  same  whether  a  given 
weight  of  metal  was  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  impact, 
or  whether  it  was  spread  out  into  a  thinner  plate  to  cover  the  same 
vertical  height  as  would  be  required  for  that  purpose,  if  placed 
sloping  at  any  given  angle.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  possible 
solution  of  the  mystery  from  the  data  at  our  command,  except  the 
one  suggested  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  that  the  '  Monitor'  fired 
nothing  but  shells,  or  fired  shot  at  such  low  velocities  as  to 
be  comparatively  innocuous.  If  she  fired  solid  shot  at  such 
velocities  as  are  usual  in  our  service,  either  the  'Merrimac's' 
sides  must  have  been  stronger  than  anything  yet  constructed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  all  our  science  is  naught,  and  wc 
have  learned  nothing  from  the  numerous  costly  experiments  we 
liav(»  liithert^)  made. 

T]\yt  fight  in  Hampton  Roads  proves  nothing  directly  witli 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  loss  of  power  from  reduced  Telocity  is  seen  from 
an  experiment  frequently  tried  at  Shoeburj'uess.  A  100  lb.  shot  is  fired  from 
au  Armstrong  gun  at  a  target  with  the  usual  charge  of  powder,  say  14  lbs.  The 
next  round  a  200  lb.  shot  is  substituted,  but  with  10  lbs.  ofpowd'-r.  Although 
the  velocity  is  not,  of  course,  reduced  uo^rly  a  half  by  this  process,  it  is  found  that 
the  effect  of  the  larger  shot  fired  with  the  reduced  charge  is  contemptible  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  smaller  shot  with  the  larger  charge,  and  that  the  former  is,  iu 
fact,  of  no  use  as  against  a  well-made  irou  target. 
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reference  to  the  fourth  branch  of  our  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  we  do 
not  know  of  any  single  shot  from  the  shore-batteries  having 
struck  the  '  Merrimac ;'  and  if  any  shot  from  that  vessel  struck 
the  forts,  we  are  not  told  what  effect  it  produced.  As  a  contest, 
therefore,  between  guns  on  shore  and  guns  afloat,  the  action 
might  as  well  not  have  been  fought.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
inferred  that  because  these  iron-plated  vessels  cannot  be  injured 
by  shot  from  other  vessels,  therefore  they  cannot  be  injured  by 
shot  from  forts. 

Before  jumping  so  rapidly  to  this  conclusion,  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  American  fight  proves  any- 
thing, it  proves  too  much.  If  forts  cannot  stop  iron-plated 
ships,  no  more  can  other  vessels  of  like  nature.  If,  for  instance, 
wo  liad  an  iron-plated  '  MeiTimac '  of  3000  or  4000  tons,  armed 
V,  Ith  the  heaviest  ordnance,  and  lying  at  Spithead,  and  a  little 
2  gun  '  Aloniteur '  were  any  morning  to  pay  us  a  visit  from 
Cherbourg,  what  is  there  to  prevent  her  steering  straight  into 
Portsmouth  Harbour  and  burning  and  destroying  everything  she 
liruls  there?  It  is  certainly  not  the  iron-plated  frigate  that  can 
stop  her;  and  if  we  are  to  accept  the  experience  of  the  American 
action  as  final,  it  would  be  as  strictly  logicjil  to  argue,  that  if  we 
had  fifty  of  such  iron-plated  ships  in  the  Channel,  we  could  not 
prevent  a  single  turreted  gunboat  from  entering  either  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth  Harbour,  or  from  running  into  the  Thames 
or  Mersey,  and  burning  and  destroying  everything  within  reach 
of  her  shells.  If  this  really  were  so.  England's  doom  is  sealed  ; 
and  we  had  very  much  better,  like  Captain  Crocker's  'coon,  '  come 
down '  at  once.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  fight 
between  the  two  iron-plated  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads  really 
proves  notliing — taking  the  facts  as  they  were  understood  to  be 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Parliament — except  that  the 
.Americans  have  discovered  the  art  of  fighting  bloodless  battles. 
First  at  Fort  Sumter,  then  at  Newport  News,  the  firing  is  con- 
tinued hour  after  hour  with  a  fury  almost  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic — an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  is  expended ; 
the  noise  and  confusion  are  such  that  heaven  and  earth  seem 
coming  together  from  the  exertions  of  these  Titans  ;  and  when 
the  smoke  clears  away  we  are  delighted  to  find  the  result  is  merely 
what  we  used  to  witness  with  suc^h  pleasure  at  the  Princess's 
Tlieatre,  when  under  the  management  of  Charles  Kean.  In  the 
first  instince  nobody  was  hurt ;  in  the  second,  the  captain  caught 
a  cold  in  his  eye  from  the  wind  of  a  passing  ball ;  and  the  crew 
were  half-suffocated,  as  the  actors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  from  the 
smoke  they  themselves  had  been  making !  We  do  not  say  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  accurate  representation  of  the  state  of  the  case : 
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more  reccntlj  we  have  read  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Commodore  Buchanan,  the  commander  of  the  *  Merri- 
mac,* after  undergoinff  amputation  of  the  leg.  What  further 
reports  of  injury  to  the  crew  or  to  the  sliip  may  be  in  store  for 
us,  we  cannot  jet  tell ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  from  whatever  cause^ 
the  *  Merrimac '  has  been  in  mi  hurry  to  resume  her  operations. 
But  the  action,  as  we  have  sketched  it  above,  is  the  action  which 
in  the  British  Senate  it  is  assumed  will  revolutionise  tlic  art  of 
war  and  chanjje  the  destiny  of  nations.  Both  on  the  31st  March 
and  on  the  4th  April  member  after  member  rose  and  spoke,  and^ 
with  no  more  knowledf^e  of  the  subject  than  could  be  crammed 
into  him  by  a  pertinacious  projector  like  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
denounced  all  forts  as  useless.  With  a  unanimity  seldom  wit- 
nessed, the  House  shouted  for  g-unboats  and  cupolas  ;  and  so  gjcail 
was  the  excitement,  that  Parliament  was  quite  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  superseding'  the  functions  of  the  executive, 
and  actually  did  force  the  Ministers,  against  their  own  earnest 

iirotest,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  permanent  works,  regard- 
ess  of  the  money  they  w^ere  wasting,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  the 
precious  time  that  is  thus  sacrificed.  When  the  spasmodic  energy 
has  passed  away,  and  Members  have  time  to  reflect  on  what  they 
have  done,  all  tins  will  no  doubt  be  repaired  as  far  as  may  be  ;  for  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  supe- 
riority in  the  Channel,  it  must  be  by  providing  securely  forti6ed 
harbours  of  refuge  for  our  fleet,  and  this  can  only  be  done  either 
by  building  permanent  fortifications  for  tlieir  defence,  or  by 
maintaining  such  a  Heet  of  iron-cased  vessels  for  purely  defensive 
purposes,  as  would,  when  added  to  the  expense  of  the  sea-going 
ileet,  ruin  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  in  a  very  few  years. 

Turning  to  ova-  own  experiments,  all  the  conditions  of  which 
are  known  to  us,  while  we  really  hardly  know  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  tlie  Amencan  experiment  with  sufficient  exactness  to 
draw  a  trustworthy  conclusion  from  it,  we  find  that  almost  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  elements  of  defence  and  of  attack 
were  as  nearly  balanced  as  possible.  For  instance,  Ae  '  Warrior  * 
target,  which  is  the  best  and  strongest  that  has  yet  been  devised, 
though  it  was  not  pierced  at  200  yards  by  the  68-pounder  or 
100-pounder  Armstrong  used  against  it,  was  very  seriously 
injured ;  and  if  the  artillery  had  been  a  little  more  powerful,  or 
had  been  placed  nearer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  attack 
would  have  carried  the  day  against  this  as  it  bad  against  everv 
other  target  that  had  yet  been  tried.  But,  assuming  them  as 
hitherto  equal,  the  conditions  are  already  changed.  There  is 
now  at  Shoeburyness  a  300-pounder  Armstrong  gun,  which  has 
not  yet  been  rifled,  but  which  is  used  as  a  smooth-bore,  firing 
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a  solid  spherical  shot  of  156  lbs,  wrig^ht.  With  a  charge  of 
40  lbs.  of  powtlor,  this  leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of  1720  feet 
per  sccoikI  ;  ami  at  200  yards  its  force  of  impart  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  tliree  times  that  of  a  US-pounder  at  the  same  range. 
This  gun  has  now  l>eeii  tried  afjainst  a  *  Warrior '  target,  and 
with  50  lbs.  of  powder  sent  its  156  lb,  spherical  balls  through 
that  target,  punching  a  clean  circular  hole,  very  little  larger  than 
the  diameter  of  the  bnlh  With  40  lbs.  of  powder  it  smashed  the 
plates  and  broke  in  the  sides,  doing  more  real  damage  than  with 
the  larger  charge.  When  this  gun  is  rifled  it  will  throw  a  bolt 
of  300  lbs.  weight ;  and  although  at  ranges  under  500  yards  this 
will  not  have  a  force  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  156-pounder, 
it  will  at  all  ranges  above  that  maintain  an  immense  superiority 
over  the  smooth  bore  ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  at  ranges 
between  1000  and  20(X)  yaKls  it  would  pierce  anything  that  has 
yet  Ijcen  fabricated  of  wood  and  iron.  But  why  should  artillery 
stop  there  ?  If  guns  can  be  made  carrying  300  lb.  balls,  they  can 
be  made  to  caiTy  them  of  600  lbs.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
is  prepared  to  make  guns  of  that  size ;  and  is  only  waiting  for 
tlie  order  to  commence  the  work,  having  made  all  the  calculations 
and  prepared  all  the  drawings,  and  having  not  the  least  pc»ssiblc 
doubt  of  perfect  success  in  making  a  gun  of  at  least  this  calibre  ; 
while  the  Americans  talk  of  KHHKpoumlers  with  more  show  of 
practical  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  their  schemes. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  powers 
of  artillery  may  be  increased  ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  we  seem 
very  near  the  limit  of  the  strength  of  armour  which  ships  vtin 
cany.  Neither  the  'Warrior'  nor  the  '  Defence*  class  can  sujv 
port  the  weight  of  their  plating  over  their  whole  body  ;  some  of 
the  nem  vessels  will  be  made  to  do  so,  but  it  will  be  at  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  other  qualities  ;  and  consequently  the  limits 
within  which  the  weight  can  be  increased  are  very  narrow  indeed. 
Upon  another  very  important  question,  namely,  how  far  the  com- 
position of  the  armour-plates  can  be  improved,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  valuable  and  seasonable  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cheney, 
*  What  is  Go<»d  Iron?'*  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us  probable 
that  upon  the  composition  of  the  best  armour-plates  now  known, 
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•  "If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago/*  gays  Mr.  Cheney,  **a  political  ecoDomUt  liad 
been  asked  to  name  the  condttious  mtat  favounible  to  the  stfcuriiy  atid  prosperity  of 
the  coantry,  he  could  have  devised  iioihitig  niorc  promising  than  that  supreniacy  in 
commerce  ind  in  trar  should  be  made  defH.»ndect  on  «upenonty  in  the  mannfacture 
of  iron  ;  th&t  iron  shoold  be  the  armour  of  our  nary,  iind  the  material  of  our  com- 
mercial marine — ^perfaapa,  too,  the  coaling  of  our  fortificatiooa  ^uch  couditions  have 
been  realised ;  but  iostead  of  the  energy  imparted  by  knowledge  and  eapcHeoce, 
instead  of  the  alacrity  of  anticipated  trininphi  they  find  among  us  error  and 
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any  improvement  is  likely  to  be  made  which  will  affect  the 
cuntroversy.  If  had  iron  he  used,  some  great  national  disaster 
must  iaevitahly  ensue. 

In  tbi*i  coiidition  of  matters  it  may  he  safely  asserte<l  that  if 
the  forts  prupobcd  by  the  ComiiH.^sion  on  National  Defrnceswerr 
erected  at  S]>itUead,  and  each  were  armed  with  thrre  c»r  f4Jiir 
f3001h.  or  l)OUlh,  riiled  Armstrong  gii^i^i  there  is  n<i  spot  where 
any  ship  could  take  up  a  position  to  bombard  the  duekyarti 
without  the  certainty  of  her  beings  destroyed.  It  is  no  doubt 
ndmitted  by  the  Report  of  the  Cummission  that  a  ship  mii»ht  ruu 
past  the  forts  w ithout  receiving  damage.  It  is  probable  she  lul  J 
but  it  should  always  be  added,  that  if  she  runs  past  the  fmt 
also  runs  past  the  dockyard  ;  and,  as  far  as  any  damage  she  ct*ui*l 
do  to  it,  mi^ht  as  well  have  stayed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  Chaunehl 

The  National  Dt^fence  Conimissioners  seem  to  have  rccom^ 
mended  in  their  Report  the  employment  of  stationary  in  prrv 
f(T(?nce  to  floating  defences  tu  as  great  an  extent  as  possible^ 
because  they  found  that  the  expense  of  a  gun  in  a  Jloatinj;^ 
battery,!  moved  by  steam-power,  is  nearly  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  gun  in  a  fort ;  because  the  repairs  of  a  fort 
when  once  built  are  practically  nothing,  those  o[  a  steam- 
ship continuous  and  enormous  ;  and  because  they  Ixdicvetl  tUnt 
it  would  always  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  fin<l  men  to 
fiurlit  guns  in  a  stationary  fort  than  to  handle  them  in  a  fhjatiuj,^ 
battery  in  action, 

Tliey  seem  also  to  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  tliat  we  know 
the  exact' form  of  a  fort  which  will  be  serviceable  now  and  for  nil 
future  time  ;  while  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  any  kind  of  Cheating 
defence  which  may  not  be  superseded  within  the  next  twelve 
months.     If  we  were  to-morrow  to  set  about  buildmg  a  hundred 


bewilderment.  Ii^sti'Aci  of  pouring  into  our  docks  and  arKCDaU  a  RkTidy  suppW  (if 
impeiictmblt?  sbip  und  nrtnour  plates^  we  are  dif^uthig  about  wbnt  U  pooa  iron, 
and  arc  gtruggling  to  use  what  is  not.     Neverthele?*,  the  inipo'  li 

or  wtill  tUe  oiuvemcnt  will  g^>  on— our  wooden  walls  are  rapidly  ti 
hclviis  into  iron.     The  cost  will  lie  euormons.    It  depends  on  the  uiKctnu*  u?    jLiLfid 
ur  for  ill  now  given  to  the  iron  manufacture  whether  the  expenditure  be  not  niatU* 
in  vain*'* 

*  It  should  aUo  be  Ivornc  in  micid  that  the  proposed  works  are  for  the  defeccfi 
of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  only,  luid  are  a&stinm'd  to  be  the  least  that  could  t  * 
sufficieut  for  that  limited  purpose.     They  are  not  sehenu-*  for  making  ihe 
lieeure  against  all  chance's  of  invasion',  and^  though  valuable  auxiliaries  : 
respect,  nmch  of  the*  critiei&nt  that  biis  been  lavi§hed  upon  them  arisi«$  from  c  u- 
founding  the  two  purpose-s. 

f  'j^h.....  4.  -rits  nn  reason  to  doubt  that  the  forts  v-^^-  * -^  »-^.»  .f...r •,..!  i-.r  ♦♦,. 
price  cjitimatcd.    Thouj^h  iron   is  to   be 

thioiK  v^alls*  and  the  ab^neeof  all  internal  ^  i  '«• 

l>e  i*eciL(vfd  lit  it'ast  one-lbtrd*  while  carrying  the  «umv  uumbvf  vt  gtitt*,  uiitt  §« 
ecioAlise  the  expeo&e  within  vciy  narrow  Vmilis  of  variation, 
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'  Monitors'  or  *Merrimacs,'  or  even  *  Warriors'  or  cupola-ships, 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  respect  is  so  rapid,  that  before 
they  are  completed  we  may  find  out  that  we  have  again  to 
undertake  the  rather  expensive  process  of  'reconstructing  the 
Navy,'  and  may  have  to  repeat  that  operation  every  ten  years. 
If,  indeed,  the  *  Merrimac'  and  the  'Monitor'  are  as  perfect  as 
they  are  assumed  to  be,  both  the  'Warrior'  and  the  cupola 
pattern  of  ship  are  already  superseded.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  at  all  events  no  money  has  yet  been  wasted  in  this  last  class 
of  vessels,  and  there  is  time  to  adopt  Captain  Ericsson's  inven- 
tion if  it  should  be  proved  as  superior  to  Captain  Coles's  as  it  is 
suspected  to  be. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  weiglit  of 
armour  which  a  fort  will  carry,  or  to  the  size  of  the  guns  that 
can  be  manoeuvred  on  their  steady  platforms ;  while  the  weight 
of  armour  and  of  artillery  which  ships  can  carry,  seems  already 
to  be  very  nearly  reached.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  new 
invention  of  rifling  ordnance  is  of  very  questionable  advantage 
on  board  ship,  owing  to  the  unstable  platform  from  which  they 
must  be  used.  It  requires  the  fixed,  steady  floor  of  a  fort  to 
enable  the  guns  to  be  used  with  that  precision  which  is  their 
peculiar  advantage.  None  of  these  advantages  of  forts  have 
been  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the  result  of  the  American 
duel ;  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  depart  from  them. 

It  is  surely  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  like  this  to  say,  '  We 
must  stop  the  forts,  because  we  want  the  money  for  ships.'  If 
cither  or  both  are  necessary  for  the  national  safety,  surely  the 
money  can  be  easily  found.  At  all  events  let  the  question 
be  argued  on  its  own  merits,  and  let  it  not  be  said  that  one 
department  is  trying  to  abstract  from  the  means  of  the  other ;  or 
that  sailors  are  clamouring  for  ships,  because  they  are  sailors ; 
or  soldiers  asking  for  forts,  because  the  forts  belong  to  their 
service.  But  let  us  look  at  the  question  like  men  of  business, 
and  if  we  can  discover  what  is  right,  let  us  set  about  carrying 
it  out  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  the  application  of  one  million  of  money  to 
floating  defences ;  and  if  that  had  been  appropriated  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  been  quite  as  much  as  ought  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  purpose  in  the  present  transitional  state  of  naval  warfare. 
This  sum,  if  it  were  taken  up  now  as  part  of  the  loan, 
ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands,  without  infringing  on  the 
more  permanent  works,  which  are  far  more  essentially  neces- 
sary for  any  general  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  national 
defence.      Neither    stationary    forts   nor   floating    defences   will 
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alone  suffice  for  tlie  purpose,  but  only  such  a  combination 
both  as  shall  reader  the  special  advantages  of  either  a >^ liable. 
But  so  far  as  can  at  present  be  seen,  the  greater  stress  ought  to 
be  laid  on  the  forts,  not  only  on  account  of  their  greater  economy, 
but  because  of  their  power  of  using  heavier  artillery  than  ships^ 
and  with  greater  accuracy  of  aim.  Such  furts,  too,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  at  Spithead  appear  to  be  of  a  singularly  formidable 
description,  and  being  situated  on  the  shingle  banks  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  command  the  whole  area  of  the  roadstead 
with  their  fire  at  ranges  which  would  now  be  efficient  against 
wooden  vessels,  and  which  in  all  probability  will  be  equally  so 
against  iron-plated  ships  with  the  artillery  which  may  be  pre- 
pared for  them  before  they  are  completed.  They  have  als*j  the 
advantage  that  they  can^ — without  either  materially  Increasing  the 
expense  or  diminishing  the  number  of  guns — be  plated  with  iron 
of  such  thickness  as  shall  render  them  absolutely  invulnerable 
against  any  artillery ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation,  they  are  at  the  same  time  impregnable 
by  any  means  of  attack  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  sole  means  of  defence,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  forts  must  form  a  very  important 
element  in  any  scheme  of  defence  for  an  open  roadstead  ;  and  thai 
with  the  aid  of  a  certain  amount  of  floating  defences  they  ought 
to  render  our  harbours  as  secure  as  any  in  the  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  this  necessity  of  the  combination  of  the  two  that  renders 
the  question  so  difficult  to  decide.  The  advocates  for  ships  and 
the  advocates  for  forts  have  l>r»th  reason  on  their  sides  to  a  certain 
point,  and  when  this  is  the  case  a  little  superior  talent  or  supe- 
rior energy  on  the  sitle  of  either  party  can  secure  for  it  at  least  a 
temp<:irary  triumph.  Tlie  true  statesman  sees  the  advantage  of 
the  combination  of  both,  and  the  real  man  of  genius  is  he  who 
can  appreciate  exactly  how  much  of  either  is  necessary  to  effect 
successfully  the  object  in  view. 
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— her  generosity  of  disposition, 
Cheney's    (Mr.)    pamphlet,   "  Wbi 

Goo<l  Iron  ?  '  573, 
ChesJl  Bauk.  296, 

Chinese  immignuits,  character  of,  510, 
Clergy,  anticipated  Mlure  in  the  supply 
of  English,    400 — extraordioary  de- 
velopment of  the  Church,  ib. — special 
function  of  the  clergy,    403 — thrif 
numbers,  ib. — their  functions  the  de- 
velopment and  safeguard  of  English 
liberties.  405- qualities   required  la 
a  parochial   clergyman,   409— ctipplj 
must  be  drawn  from  the  highly-«ia- 
catctl  closes,  411^ — education  of  ihr 
clergy,  413— the  mother*s  part  in  it, 
415 — public  school  education  necei' 
sary,   417— Scriptural  instruction  ia 
schools,   425  —  utuversities   and  col* 
leges,  428— ante- He  form  at  ion  coUeget 
Protestant   instiintvons,   4.30  —  moral 
preparation  for  Holy  Orders,  435— 
college   testimonials,  ib,  —  univcruty 
not   the  place  for  final  preparattoa, 
43fl  —  colleges    in    connexion    witi 
cathedral  bodies,  439— ex; 
at  Wells  and   Kxeter,  44t> 
ments  of  final  clerical  educau^....  .. 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  1 44. 
Clubmen  of  Dorset,  rising  of  the,  284* 
Coles*8  (Captain)  cupola^  569. 
Comfcssional,  Romifth,  423. 
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Corfe  Castle,  heroic  defence  of,  283^ 
description,  .100  — murder  of  ^Saynt 
Edwarti,  Kynge  and  martyr,'  iW)l — 
tlie  Castle  gallows,  i6. 

CoronatioD  oath,  FoJt*8  opmlou  respect- 
ing the,  522. 

Courtaliip,  Icelandic,  124. 

*  Cow  md  Calf/  landmarks  id  I>orset, 
992. 

D, 

DaMiDt's  (<J.  WO  *Banit  Njal/  115— 
an  adnurable  trautslation^  L 17— great 
value  of  Mr,  Daseut'i  fiervices  to 
Northern  literature  ,118. 

Dale  (Mr.),  eutomologieal  dlscoTeries 
of,  290. 

Diplomatist's  gloij  ephemeral,  206 — on 
Tihflt  his  vie  tones  depend,  i6. 

Dorset,  derivation  of  the  word,  281 — 
crusade  of  S.  O.  O.,  285 — ^labourers' 
wages,  286 — ^tmck  system,  i^.^pro- 
gre»  of  agriculture,  287  —  farmers' 
clubs,  288~hiiiitiDg  aud  finhing,  289 
— zoology,  i£i.— exteosive  and  peculiar 
flora,  290-- geological  structure,  291 
— fb<sU  remaiiis,  293 — architectural 
treasares,  d02--maD8ioa-houses,  304 
^antiquities,  30fi — hiU-forls  and  bar- 
rows, 306  —  Romao  oceupatioD  of 
Dorset,  and  stations,  307  —  distin- 
guished natives,  ,'}09 — peculiarities  of 
dialect,  311— Specimens  from  Barnes, 
the  Dorset  p<H?t  (>t<?  Biinies),  314 — 
politeness  of  the  i>eQsaritry,  318. 

Domingo  (San),  annexation  of  half  the 
island  to  Spain,  171 — history  of  its 
revolutions,  172. 

Dred  Scott  case,  points  decided  in  the, 
242,  245. 

Dryness  of  climate  caused  by  the  dei- 
struction  of  forests,  103. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  491 — commercial 
system,  ib,- — conduct  towards  Eng land 
on  regaining  their  Eastern  colonies, 
492— boundaries  of  their  possessions 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  5>06 — 
colonial  possessions  in  Asia,  ib, — colo- 
nial policy,  507  —  improbability  of 
their  having  permanent  power  in  the 
East,  a  14. 

B. 

Eastern  Archipelago,  ethnology  of  the, 

511, 
Education,  the  training  of  the  facultiei 

of  itie  mind,  427, 
— (popular),  statistics    of,  in 

England,  compared  with  France,  Hol- 


land, and  Prussia,  74— origin  of  the 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  the  National  Society,  75— liella 
and  Lancaster's  systems,  76 — failure 
of  the  monitorial  system,   i5.  —  the 

*  Government  system/  ib.  —  pupil- 
teachers  *  the  sinews  of  primary  edu- 
cation/ 77  —  training  colleges,  ih, — 
subject-matter  of  iDstmciion,  78  — 
scheme  of  the  Commissioners  bor- 
rowed from  the  *  Encyclopsedia  Bri- 
tannia!,' 83,  84 — defects  specified  by 
the  Commissioners  as  justifying  a 
change  of  system,  85 — calculation! 
reducing  the  estimated  increase  of 
expenditure,  8  (J  —  highest  Parlia- 
mentary*    ^ant    thff     cost    of    two 

*  Warriors,  88 — alleged  inability  of 
the  present  system  to  assist  the  poorer 
districts,  89— the  charge  of  partial 
inadef^uacy  of  teaching  answered,  90 
— *  thirty ^ix  seconds  examining  each 
scholar*  a  mistake  of  the  Commis- 
siouere,  92  —  rt^adlng,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  taught  well  in  90  per  cent, 
of  the  schools,  y 5— defect  from  pres- 
sure on  the  central  office  absurd,  96^ — 
the  Revised  Code,  97— simplilication 
(meaning  abolition)  its  key  note,  i6, 
—  cooking  ih';  registers^  99 — diffi- 
culties of  individual  examination,  UH) 
—discouragement  of  religious  know* 
ledge,  103  —  effects  of  the  Revised 
Code  on  training  colleges,  104 — in- 
creased number  of  school -inspectors, 
106 — cost  of  them,  A. — abolition  of 
religious  examination  by  the  new 
code,  107  —  conscience  clause,  ib, — 
correspondence  with  the  National  So- 
ciety respecting  Welsh  schools,  I U^— 
objections  to  tne  existing  system  not 
remedied  by  the  Revised  Code,  til — 
over-educated  teachers,  U2 — effect  of 
the  new  code  to  drive  the  teachers 
iuto  some  other  occupation,  *&.— the 
Revised  Code  exaggerates  three  of 
the  defects  and  substitutes  a  worse 
for  the  fourth,  ib, — suggestions,  114 — 
night-schools,  ih. 

Education  public  school),  grand  talis- 
man of  religious,  427. 

*  Edward  (Saynt),  Kynge  and  martyr/ 
murder  of,  30i. 

Eldon*H  (Lord)  narrative  of  the  Princess 
Chariotte's  flight  from,  Warwick 
House,  CL 

Elphinstone*s  (^Iiss  Mercer)  connccUoo 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  55. 

Ephraem  (St.),  author  of  hymns,  334. 

Exeter's  (Bishop  of)  noble  donation  for 
a  the<ilogical  colSege,  444. 

2q  2 
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Fi slier,  Blfihop  of  Salisbury,  preceptor 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  53. 

Flora  of  Dorset,  29 L 

Foreign  intervention,  eTilsot  21 S, 

Fox*s  inconsifiteiicy  on  the  question  of 
the  coronation  oath,  527— Earl  Rus- 
aeU'i  mistaken  eulogy  of,  542^Fox'8 
ze&loQB  sjmpathj  with  his  countrj'g 
enemies,  543^ 

FugitiTe-slA^e  kv,  242. 

G, 

Genoa,  effects  of  its  annexation  to  Pied- 
mont, 223, 

George  III/s  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipution,  52] — reliip«e  into  in- 
sanity, yjA — insists  on  nppuinting  the 

*  Duke  of  York  to  comnmud  the  army, 
S47. 

George  IV,,  his  cofiduct  towards   the 

'     Princess  Churl ottc,  52. 

Greece,  HnttBh  policy  in  founding  tbe 
monarchy,  36  L 

Gregory  Najfian«cn  (St),  336. 

H. 

Hftiniltnn*fl  (Lady)  connection  with  Nel- 
fit)0,  43  —  description  of  her  person 
and  manners,  44— -her  anticipated  cap* 
tivatlon  of  the  Prince  Regent,  45. 

Hayti,  republic  and  empire  of,  172* 

Hifipaniola  {B*  Domingo),  reyolutions 
ot  172. 

Holwell  Manor-honie,  292. 

Hoi  worth  Ctiffi  spontaneous  combustion 
at,  S&8. 

Hossey's  (Giles)  theory  of  harmony  in 
the  numati  face,  298. 

Hymns,  Nooooufbrmtst,  319  —  hymns 
written  to  snpplant  the  Prayer-hook, 
320  —  hymns  of  Montgomery'  flnd 
Jleher,  ib, —  two  imperfections  in 
Hall's  Church  Hymn-book,  321  — 
Hymn-book  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  i"6. — 
200  hymnals  now  in  nse,  itr,  —  St. 
Augustine's  definition  of  a  hymn,  322 

—  breaches  of  good  taste  and  reve- 
rence in  hymns,  323 — pnerilities  and 
pretty  isms,  324 — irreverent  epithets 
applied  to  Christ,  *&. — Cause  of  failure 
of  hyninals,  326— suggestions  for  an 
anthorised  hymn-book,  328 — Hehrew 
hymns,  33t>-^St.  Ephraem  the  lather 
of  Syriac  sacred  poetry,  333 — ^the 
Greek  hymn- writer,  St.  Gregory  Na- 
itansen,  336 — Latin  hymnology,  3SS 

—  narrative    hymns,    340 — Bomiih 


classical  hymns  a  rerived  paganism, 
342 — German  hymns,  343 — ^Mom- 
Tian,  Asiatic,  and  Russian  hymns, 
346  —  English  hymns,  ►'>, — ouali- 
ficatione  of  Stemhold,  34B  —  King 
James  I/s  hymns,  i^.— Wither**  and 
Herbert's,  349— subjective  tendency 
of  Wesleyan  hymni(,  351^ — anecdote  of 
hymn-writing,  352 — Bishop  Mant'i 
translation  of  the  Roman  Ureriary, 
353  —  influence  of  '  Tracts  for  the 
Times*  on  hyninology,  353 — authors 
of  original  Church  hymns,  354  — 
American  and  Welsh  hymns,  ib, 

I. 

Iceland,  Norwegian  colonisatioQ  of,  49 
— the  Landuama-biik,  or  Doovosday* 
tiook,  i'6.— blood- wile,  120 — cnrioos 
distinction  between  manslanghterand 
m order,  i6.— Aod,  the  first  Christiaa 
woman  of  Iceland,  121 — oeFemooj  of 
the  primsignaz,  i^. — Saga  of  Burnt 
Njal,  124— conversion  of  Thorwatd 
and  his  household  by  Hishop  Frede> 
rick,  127 — first  Christian  charch  at 
As,  12S — Olttf  Tryggvason,  the  Royal 
Apostle  of  Norway,  129 — ^scods  Stef- 
ner  missionary  to  Iceland.  130 — mus- 
cular Christianity  of  Thangbruid. 
raiKsionary  in  997,  130 — Thangbimaa 
exiled  from  Iceland  on  aeeonnt  of 
his  manslaughters,  133 — King  Olafs 
church  founded,  134 — the  Presideat 
of  the  Althing  paid  to  devise  laws 
in  favour  of  Christians,  136 — fi>rmal 
adoption  of  Christianity,  June  24, 
A,D.  1000,  138— analysis  of  tlic  Saga 
of  Burnt  Njal,  1 39  —  description  of 
the  burning,  141^ — description  of  Icf- 
liindic  churches^  143— Isleif  the  fifst 
bishop,  14.'>~the  two  cathedraK  146* 

Inquisition  introiluced  in  Spain  from 
political  not  religious  motives,  149. 

Islamism,  original  mission  of,  370. 

Italian  unity  an  idea  produced  by  mis- 
government,  225. 


Java  descHbed,  489— its  immense  Tege- 
table  wealth,  490— Dutch  settlement, 
491— as  a  British  dependency,  492 — 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  after  regainttie 
It  tram  Great  Britain,  ib,  —  Dtilra 
culture- system,  493  —  revenue  fWuii 
the  island,  t7>.^- English  trade  with 
Java,  494 — insurrection,  502. 
Jeffrey 8*8  *  bloody  assise,'  23 5, 
Jesuits'  fidse  direction  of  the  education 


of  the  bigher  classes,  156 — baoished 
from  Spatu,  ih, 
Jutia  (Styi)  Eelzed  by  General  Usmej, 
2C2* 


Ksiglii  (Cornelia),  Autobiography  of» 
41 — author  of  *  DLnarbas/  a  si'quel  to 
'Rasselas/  42 — her  con  nee  lion  with 
Nelflon'i  Lady  Hamilton,  43— Lady 
Hamiltoa*8  travelliug  compattion  se- 
lected OA  the  Princes*  Cbarlotte*s 
•lafly-couipanion/  47  —  severance  of 
her  Court  couiiection,  68. 

Konin  no  longer  an  exact  mirror  of  li- 

L, 

Labnao,  island  of,  50  L 

Lancaster  ssy item  of  edncatioo,  76— bis 
DousenMical  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  80. 

Law  of  nations,  philological,  330  — 
po€tical  or  literary,  «^. 

heeds  (Ducbesa  ofj,  goremesa  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  54* 

Legislatures,  co-ordinate  and  indepen- 
dent under  one  Crown  ^  calumities  of, 
204, 

Leopold  iind  the  Princess  Charlotte,  58. 

Letters,  1  in  287  fails  to  reach  iU  desti- 
nation, 35. 

Lind  (Dr.),  correction  of  a  statement 
respecting,  28u. 

Louis  Philippe  made  to  appear  and  sing 
by  a  chimney-sweeper,  71, 

Lid  worth  Castle,  299. 

Lyme  Regis,  historical  events  at,  SOS. 


M. 


PMscassar,  regalia  of,  503. 
Mack's    (Cc>loQeL)  aversiom    to   blood- 
shetl,  547— cowardice  in  the  capitula- 
tion at  Ulm,  557. 
Madden's  (R.  R.)  •Tnrkisb  Empire  in 
its  relations  with  Christianity,*  355. 
Maiden  Castle,  Roman  encampment  of, 
K      305, 

Hi  Malay  nirates,  4^7— description  of  tbeir 
vessels,  488. 
Malmbury,  mnphitheatral  oval  at,  305. 
Manslaughter  and  murder,  Icelandic  dis- 
tinction between,  120, 
Massacbusetts  alone  entirely  free  soil 

ongioally,  242. 
MelvOle  tLord),  condemnation  of,  556. 
'  Merrimac '  and  *  Monitor/  action  be> 
tween,  562 — armour  and  armament 


of  the  *  Merrimac,'  564  —  destroys 
the  frigates  '  Cumberland  *  and  '  Con- 
gress,* ♦6.^-de»cripiion  of  the  *  Mo- 
nitor/ 565 — peculiarity  of  her  stmc- 
ture,  566 — -in  what  consists  the  espe- 
rienee  gained  from  the  encounter, 
567 — iron-plated  vessels  as  rams,  ih, 
—  uselesfiness  of  wooden  men-of- 
vTftf,  568  —  experiments  at  Sboe- 
buryness,  569— contest  between  iron- 
plated  vessels  and  forts,  571  — 
American  art  of  fighting  bloodlesa 
battles,  {//.—experiments  on  a  *  War- 
rior* target,  .^72 — Armstrong  gans* 
573— «tatlonar^'  defences  and  floating 
batteries,  575. 

Metcalfe's  (Rev,  F.)  'Oxonian  in  Ice- 
land/' 115. 

Iklinirs  (Mt.)  opinions  respecting  the 
Establishment,  62. 

Mindanao,  low  state  of  barbarism  of 
I^egritoes  in,  6U — their  eoncoeti<m 
of  poisons,  ib,  —  ascend  trees  like 
monkeys,  lA, 

Ministerial  responsibility,  theory  of, 
518, 

Missouri  compromise,  the,  244. 

Moluccas,  early  description  of  the,  604 
^ — terrific  volcanic  explosion  in  Ma- 
kittD,  ib, 

*  Motdtor  *  and  '  Merrimac,'  acticm  be- 

tween, 562,     Set  *  Merrimac/ 
Mt)nlreal,  necessity  of  protecting,  272. 
Morocco,  Spanish  war  with,  170. 
Mosquito,  protectorate  of,  262, 
Marat  protected  by  Lord  Castlereagb, 

217. 

N. 

National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor,  origin  of,  75. 

*  Nationality,*  principle  of^  elastic,  221, 
Navarioo,    *  untoward  *   event   at,   pro- 
duced two  '  sick  men  *  instead  of  one, 
214* 

Negritoes  resembling  the  Bushmen  of 

South  A&ica,  511. 
Nelson    (Lord)   and    Lady    Hamilton, 

anecdotes  of,  43, 
Nicamgua,  politics  of,  262. 
Norway,  first  Christian  chnrcb  in,  131 

— union  with  Sweden,  222. 
Norwegian  establishments  on  the  Britiib 

coasts,  110, 


Orange  (Prince  of),  intrigne  to  prevent 
bis  marriage  witii  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte,  21? — infiuonce  of  the  Ducbesa 
of  Oldenburg  in  preventing  it,  218— 
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poUtteal  projects  connected  with  the 
11]  am  age,  219. 
Oxford  (Bishop  of),  the  place  he  will 
occupy  in  the  liistory  of  the  Eoglish 
Church,  449. 


Peeper,  great  increase  in  its  importa- 

Philippine  lelimdSf  507. 

* Archipelago  described,  508* 

Pinney  laudfllip,  308- 

Pineos  captured  by  Harald  Hardrada, 
U6. 

Pitt  (Right  Hon.  W/),  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of,  ^16  —  resig nation  on  the 
King's  refusal  of  the  Catholic  cUims, 
521 — the  King's  relapse  into  inaanity^ 
624— Pitt's  promise  not  to  renew  the 
question  iu  the  King's  lifetime,  ih, — 
contrasted  with  Fox's  conduct,  526 — 
declining  zeal  for  the  Addiugton 
administration,  527— resumption  of 
office.  528--negotiation8  with  Fox 
and  GrenTille,  529  —  policy  of  his 
administration,  631— charge  of  ee* 
verity  to  the  English  Jacobins,  632 
— repreisiTe  measures,  633 — circum- 
stances justifying  an  Alien  Bill,  536 
• — parallel  of  tht*  suppresbion  of  liberty 
in  the  United  States,  Uu  —  ferror  in- 
spired by  the  French  Kevolulioo,  638 
— did  not  undertake  a  crusade  against 
democracy,  64 i)— letter  to  Lord  Staf- 
ford, 542 — war  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention, 543— Earl  Kusselfs  unjust 
censure  of  Pitt,  544 — did  not  go  to 
war  for  an  idea,  545 — contradi4!tory 
censures  of  Pitt  by  Lords Macaulay  and 
Kussell,  ib^  539,  551— cause  of  Pitt's 
military  ill -success,  547^cause  of  the 
disrepute  of  his  war  admin btratioOf 
560— did  not  survive  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  his  policy,  552— e&ct  on  Lim 
of  Ix)rd  Melville's  condemnation,  555 
^Dnke  of  W el liii futon's  intercourse 
with  Pitt,  5 5fl— effect  of  Auslerlitx 
on  him,  558— Inst  moments,  559 — 
error  respecting  his  last  words,  560. 

Poland,  Alexander,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  claims  the  whole  of,  212. 

Porte  and  Seraglio,  distinction  between, 
387. 

Portland  Island,  convicts  st,  S94  — 
churches  built  of  Ponlasd  stone,  295 
^breakwater,  i6.— suppo«ed  origin  of 
the  name,  396, 

Fortlanders^  sUngers  and  wreckers,  286. 

Primsiguax  (prima  signatio),  Icelandic « 
12L 


Protectorates,  effects  of  Austrian,  Roi- 

sian,  and  other,  215. 
Psalma,  their  rhythmical  arrangement 

of  thought  answering  to  thought,  SSL 
Public  ftchools,  bow  to  deal  with  their 

dangers  and  evils,  421. 

JL 

Raffles'  (Sir  Stamford)  ascendettcy  over 

the  people  at  Bencoolen,  496. 
Railways,  the  United  Kingdom  inter- 
sected by  10,500  miles  of,  I— ^mnual 
receipts  27,l>t)O,OO0/.,  i6.  —  statistics 
of  300,  lb,  —  keen    competition    not 
injurious,  3 — safer  than    any  other 
mode  of  travelling,  4— I  in  8,000,000  | 
passengers  killed,  ib, — accidents  caused 
by  overwork  of  servants,  5— distant  * 
signals,  6— break -power  insufficieot^  j 
8 — system  of  continuons  breaks,  9— 
spra^  to  assist  the  breaks,  1 1— su^  i 
gestion  for  legal  enforcement  of  break* 
power,  i6. — safe  interval  between  the 
trains  not  observed,  i6-— interval  of 
time  insufficient  in  tunnels,  13— sag* 
gestions    for    telegraph-huts,    14  — 
senmpbore-posts    and    signals,    lb-—* 
collisions  on   single  lines,    16 — three 
systems  of  working  siujLjle  lines,  17— 
causes   of    accidents    from    eoraneti 
leaving  the  raib,  18 — G.  R.  Stephen- J 
son's  pamphli^t  against  high  speeds^  J 
19— accidents  from  giving  way  of  tre-  | 
nails,  21 — fished  joints,  the  greatest  j 
improvement  in  permanent  way,  2S  J 
— accidents  from  fracture  of  tyres,  24  r 
< — patented  modes  of  fastening  tyreM 
25 — Mansell's  and  Burke's  rival  p»«J 
tents,  2C — means  of  intercommunicani 
tiou  between  different  parts  of  a  train, I 
27^ — a  train  on  fire,  ib. — narrow^cscapel 
of  20    persons   fi-om  being  roasted^ 
alive,  28 — narrative  of  accident  to  a 
convict-carriage,  29 — ^  explosions  of 
boilers,  31 — accidents  at  facing-poiotSy 
32 — anecdote  of  a  wilful  accident  td^ 
prevent  a  marriage,  a4 — average 
77  accidents  a  year,  35 — three  con- 
tingencies against  which  provision  is 
impofisible,  36  —  Government  inter*  j 
ference  discussed,  37 — more  cqnitablftl 
distribution  of  responsibility  required! 
between  higher  officers  and  anbor*] 
dinatcs,  39. 
Raleigh  (Sir  Walter)  at  Sherborne,  303. 
Reformation,  difference  of  character  in 

thd  KngUsh  and  German,  346. 
Eomish  priest}) ood  in  Ireland,  420. 
I  Kuuic  ins*cription  on  an  Athenian  sculp- j 
I       ture,  115. 
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Buskin  (Mr.),  Turner's  treatroent  of, 

479. 
f  Ba£«e[l,  rUe  of  t.be  hous^  of,  a04. 

-,  Earl,  Ott  tUe  war  of  1 793,  545. 


Alhan's  Head,  cliantry  on,  300. 

Bt.  Gtforge's  (Mrs,)  *  Journal/  extracts 
rvlaling  to  Neteon  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, 44. 
|8t.  John  (Mr.),  Borneo  explored  bj,  497» 
arawak  described^  49^ — steam  com- 
munication with  Singapore,  500 — 
llritisb  protectorate  saffgested,  51(1. 

School  education  (public) ^  beDe6cial 
effects  of,  418. 

" Society,   origin  of   the  British 

and  Foreign,  75* 

Self-con ci^ntration,  curious  Icelandic 
mode  of,  136. 

Sherborne  Castle,  313, 

Shoebur^'uesSf  experiments  at*  569. 
I  Shrikes,  their  utility  in  destroying  in- 
I     Bccts,  5(f9. 

^Shnttleworth'a  (Sir  J,  K.)  opinions  re- 
specting the  educational  grant,  87 — 
letter  to  Earl  GraDville  on  the  lievis^d 
Code,  t6. 

Singapore,  its  cstablishmeDt  recoto* 
ni ended  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  512 
— wondertul  increase  of  the  popnla* 
tion,  513— description  of  the  settle- 
ment, i6.— commerce,  *''>. 

Slave-trade,  public  opinion  in  Spain 
opposed  to  It,  1 74. 

Solouqoe  (Faastiu  I.),  Emperor  of 
Hayti,  172. 

Spanish  possessions  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  507 — wise  conduct  In 
governing  them,  508. 

Speaker  of  the  Law,  Icelandic,  1 36. 

Spain,  its  prostration  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IL  descrited,  154 — one-fifth 
of  the  land  held  in  mortmain,  1 55 — 
three  weM-deflned  epochs  in  Spanish 
history,  I5t3 — icflnence  of  the  French 
Kevolution  on  Spain,  157— 'constitu- 
tioual  government  inaugurated  in 
I83n,  158 — suppression  of  convents 
Emd  prohihitiou  i>f  religious  vows,  tft. 
—  the  people's  bitter  hatred  of  monks 
ftud  friars,  i6. — consequences  of  the 
suppression  of  monasteries,  ib, — future 
acquisitions  of  land  in  mortmain  pro- 
hibited, 1 59  —  revenues  of  the  different 
rankj  of  clergy,  »6, — Spanish  intoler- 
ance, 160— transportation  the  punish- 
ment of  apostatising  from  the  Romish 
Church,  if), — statistics  of  the  electlTe 
franchise,    161 — ascendency  of  the 


executive  over  the  legislature,  162 — 
progress  of  education,  ih, — great  na- 
tural resources  of  Spain,  163— agri- 
culture ihe  chief  element  of  exports, 
i/p,— cause  of  the  extreme  drjncss  of 
the  climate,  ib. — remarkable  revival 
of  commerce,  165 — abundant  beds  of 
ooal,  ih, — tariff  the  most  restrictive  in 
Europe,  166 — fertility  and  mineral 
wealth,  ^6.— fondness  of  the  peasant 
for  gay  costume,  167— remarkable 
increase  of  letters  sent  by  post,  169 — 
naval  power,  i^.— number  of  the  army, 
170 — war  with  Morocco,  i^.— relations 
with  Mexico,  171— annexation  of  half 
San  Domingo,  it.— pnhlic  opinion  op- 
posed to  the  slave-trade,  174— attach- 
ment to  monarchy,  175. 

Spence's  'American  Union'  recom- 
mended, 289. 

Spice  Islands,  excitement  on  their  dis- 
covery, 505. 

Spithead,  forts  to  be  erected  at,  576. 

•  Squatter  sovereignty  '  explained,  245, 

Stauhope's    Kari)  Life  of  Pitt,  516. 

Statesmanship,  practical,  opposed  to  that 
of  men  of  genius,  227. 

Stepbeusons  |,G.  H.f  pamphlet  against 
high  speeds  on  railways,  19. 

Strategists,  dearth  of  great,  519. 

Sumatra  described,  495. 

Snmbawa,  description  of  ft  great  erup- 
tion in,  485. 


T. 

Tariffs,  American,  247. 

Texas,  strugple    as    to    its  admission'' 

among  the  United  States^,  344. 
Thornbury's  (Mr.)  Life  of  Turner.    See 

*  Turner/ 

*  Tracts    for    the    Times,'    a    eonnter 

movement  to  the  Wesleyan,  353. 
Trent    question    discussed,    263.      Ste 

*  America.' 

Turkey,  Mr.  Madden's  opinion  respect- 
ing English  protecti<m  of,  S.**© — origin 
of  British  connexion  with,  359 — 
charter  of  the  Levant  company,  ib. — 
capitulations  of  1675,  iVv.— amount 
of  English  trade  with,  360 — well- 
grounded  interest  in  the  welfare  of, 
i\  —  liberal  commercial  policy  of 
Turkey,  361— Britiah  policy  in  found- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Greece,  ib, — 
treaty  of  1699,  SGn—English  media* 
tion  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
364— Treaty  of  Bucharest,  365— effect 
of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  »6.— Eng- 
land bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  366— dependent 
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on  Turkey  for  direct  oomoauQication 
with  India,  368 — infiaetice  of  educa- 
tioxit  eliivery,  aud  the  h]&rem»  371 — 
decraiM  of  population,  373  —  inde- 
pendent tr\hes,  ib. — debused  coinage, 
374 — ^flmnlng  and  tub'hrming  the 
revetme^  •&. — ^Deed  of  rulvrays*  ib, — 
cattses  working  for  the  *  dck  man's  * 
min,  375— French  policy  towards  the 
Porte,  376— problem  for  solution,  377 
— the  Koran  not  an  uue1a«tic  code  of 
laws,  379 — extra-Koranic  concesaioni, 
ih, — reforms  by  thif  Hatt-y-homayonn, 
381— the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  hd-i — 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Tiu-kish  empirej 
835  — effect*  of  favouriiism,  387— 
tjollege  founded  by  the  Government, 
389  —  English  Treaaory  clerks  urn- 
ployed  in  Turkish  finance^  39U— ex- 
clusion of  the  Imperial  princes  from 
public  business,  393 — late  fiuaacial 
reductions,  394^ — arguments  for  im- 
proving friendly  rdatious  with,  396 — 
furkish  revenue  capable  of  progres- 
sive increase,  399. 
•Turner,  Mr,  Thonibury*s  Life  of,  a  de- 
plorable piece  of  bookmaking,  450 — 
Mr.  Thombury's  abuse  of  his  prede- 
cessors, 453- paste  and  scissorSf  454 
— ^borrowings  fVom  Mr.  Womom,  455 
— specimens  of  his  English,  458 — hia 

\  LdBLtin  and  Greek  blunders,  459 — aoa- 
chrouisms,  460  —  mifirepreseBtftdons 
and  plagiarisms,  46^^ — modes  of  stuff- 
ing, 465— tables  of  English  and  French 
chronology,  ♦'».  —  incorrectness  of 
dates,  466— iteration,  ih. — ittconsist- 
euey,  468 — Turner*s  defective  spell - 
ing,  471 — his  early  success,  i6. — - 
his  pictures  bcqacathed  to  the  public 
estimated  at  4un,0<Mi/.,  472— unjust 
complaints  respecting  the  patrons  of 
art,  474— Turner'^  suffering  from  the 
*evil  speaking  of  the  world,'  475— 
his  relations  with  engravers  and  pub- 
lishers, 476— fondness  for  money, 477 
—  compmmtse  in  distributing  his 
wealth,  478— il liberality  of  *  Turner  s 
Gift,'  479— trvatiuent  of  Mr  Uuskin^ 
•k  —  a    pleasant   companion,    48U  — 

]  anecdote  relating  lo  a  picture  of  Mr. 


Danieirs,  ib, — boftnty  to  distressed 
urtists,  481 — hisown  father  his  drudge^ 
4^1— early  love  affiiir,  f6. 

U. 

U&iversity  stadies^  cessation  of  tbe 
popular  clamour  agiiust,  433, 

V. 

Vaughao's  (Dr.)  pamphlet  on  the  Ee- 

vised  Code,  103. 
Venice,  Lord  Oastlereogh  justified  tn 

aooeding  to  the  Anstrian  reoocnp^ 

tion  of,  231. 
Viking  I, Norse),  not  akin  to  the  word 

♦king,*  116, 
Vienna  ^.Congress  of),  its  decisiona  now 

only  a  name,  367. 
Virginia,  the  *  Mother  of  Presidents,* 

242. 
Volcanic  explosion  in  Makian,  501. 

Wales,  schools  in,  HO. 

Wallis  (Mr, )  on  the  effects  of  the  sup- 
pression of  monasteries  in  Spain,  15n 

Watchet,  or  Whitchart  Forest,  legend 
respecting.  291, 

Wellington's  (Duke  of)  mterooune 
with  Pitt,  556 — Pitt's  Bppreciauon  of 
his  caution  and  courage,  359. 

Wesleyau  hymns,  subjective  charscter 
of,  351. 

Weymouth,  account  of,  297. 

Wild-flowers,  Dr.  Aniold's  music,  290. 

Wini borne  Minster,  303. 

Wink  worth's  (Miss)  translations  of  Ger- 
man sacred  poetry,  344, 

Wolveton,  its  conneetioo  with  the  rise 
of  the  house  of  Russell,  304. 

Wornum*s  *  Turner  Gallery.'  454 — ^re- 
commended, 482*    &T0  *  Turner.' 


York  (Duke  of),  disastrous  camp««gT» 
not  the  direct  £iuU  of,  546. 


Zoology  of  Doisct,  289. 
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